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EVER a dull moment in Delhi. After the Andhra 
melodrama came the tense drama over the 
Khalistani hijack of Indian Airlines plane, in the 
handling of which Indo-Pak relations even at the 
summit level have got further vitiated. And with the 
Parliament’s monsoon session coming to a close, 
the MPs mostly belonging to the ruling Congress-1 
have come out attacking each other in the long 
simmering controversy over the so-called presidential 
system replacing the present parliamentary system. 

It would be unfair to accuse Vasant Sathe of 
taking the rabbit out of his hat only a few weeks 
before the scheduled Lok Sabha poll. Sathe has been 
crusading quite openly for sometime for changing the 
present system, and his crusade has not been at the 
signal of his leader though his loyalty to her has sur- 
vived reshuffles in Cabinet portfolios. Besides, Sathe 
has clarified that he is not for the presidential system 
as such: he wants to keep intact the present system 
with only the chief executive being elected, as his 
brief note (see Page 5) makes it clear. There are of 
course many an unanswered question arising out of 
Sathe’s stand, but he should be given due credit for 
having at least thought out the issue on his own. 
There is little evidence to charge him that he is 
fathering a thesis of which he himself is not the 
author. 

The handicap which besets the Indira camp on 
this issue is the manner in which it attempted in the 
past to set the ball rolling for a presidential system. 
It was first mooted in the hot-house days of Emer 
gency and the sponsors at that time were Rajni Patel 
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and the then Law Minister Gokhale: even an unsigd- o 
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published). The excitement died down along with 
the Emergency. On her return to power in 1980, the 
suggestion surfaced again and this time the sponsor 
was Antulay who made some sort of history by 
raising it rather irrelevantly at a meeting of the 
National Development Council. 

These early attempts at testing the water did not 
help. There were talks in the New Delhi corridors. 
that Indira Gandhi herself wanted the presidential 
system. However on record, she has said that every 
system has its plus and minus points and she would 
like to have a national debate on the subject. But 
somehow the image of hers that has been built up 
largely by the Opposition is of some sort of a tyrant 
whose flock could not possibly be talking in the 
open without some premediated plan hatched out by 
her. By this calculation, Indira Gandhi must have 
got Vasant Sathe to raise the issue so that it diverts 
the nation’s attention from all the wrong things she 
has been doing; and if the controversy snowballed: 
into a widespread debate that might come in handy 
for her to push through the necessary amendments 
to the Constitution in the brief November session of 
Parliament; or alternatively, to put off the Lok 
Sabha elections scheduled in winter on the plea of 
adequate time for a national debate. 

No doubt, this debate should have been started 
last year. Those who closely watch the functioning 
of the present Establishment are however not in the 
least surprised that this should start gt this late 
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hour. Drift is its chronic featrre, an 
hardly any sign of advance planning. 

On the merit of the subject, opinions are not 
polarised along the lines of the great political divide 
— Indira vs Opposition. Already a number of 
Congress-1 MPs have vociferously denounced Sathe’s 
proposal, while in the Opposition camp there are 
prominent personalities (not only Charan Singh) 
who favour the presidential system. In the world of 
Big Business, JRD Tata has spoken out in favour of 
the presidential system. Nani Palkhiwala who may 
be regarded as the chief legal consultant of Big 
Business, is a supporter of the presidential system as 
such but he is opposed to its being ushered in by 
Indira Gandhi. 

A theme of the Opposition critics is that by 
imposing the presidential system, Indira Gandhi 
is paving the way for dynastic succession of her son, 
Rajiv. However, any realistic assessment of the 
present state of Indian politics will show that Rajiv 
has a better chance to get elected as the leader of the 
Congress-I Party in Parliament and thereby become 
the Prime Minister under the present system than 
coming on top through direct presidential election 
in which any number of personalities — including 
perhaps film stars and godmen — may fare better 
than him. It is possible that this calculation may 
be at the back of those who are opposed to any 
change in the status quo. 

Those who have been arguing that the presidential 
system would bring in a sort of dictatorship are 
patently wrong. Indira Gandhi could build authori- 
tarian powers under Emergency without formally 
tampering with the present parliamentary system. 
Margaret Thatcher is no less authoritarian in run- 
ning her government under the Westminster dispen- 
sation. On the other hand, can it be argued that 
civil liberties are truncated in USA and France 
because of the presidential form of government pre- 
vailing in those countries? In certain spheres, there 
is undoubtedly more civil liberties in USA than in 
Britain. lIt will therefore be absurd for any percep- 
tive student of political science to argue that the 
present parliamentary system has to be upheld at 
any cost in the interest of Indian democracy. Demo= 
eratic liberties need to be defended whatever may be 
the form of government, whether itis in Britain or 
India, France or Sri Lanka. 

What is unfortunate is that the whole issue of any 
systemic change threatens to be confined to a high-, 
tension debate on the merits and demerits of the 
presidential system pitted against those of the parlia- 
mentary system. What is urgently needed is a hard 
look at the Constitution on the basis of its working 
for more than three decades. In fact, the ominuous 
political developments in recent days—whether it is 
in J&K orin Andhra Pradesh—bring out the need to 


ee think dispassionateiy whether the present system is 


really working. In the heat and dust of political 
happenings, it is often missed that the Westminster 
model can work only when the parties and the party 


em are in good health. When turncoats can 
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defection virtually becomes the order of the day, it 
is no use pretending that the Westminster model is 
working fine in India at this time. Rather, the 
game of defections which has so long been largely 
confined to State-level politics—except for the cons- 
picuous case of Charan Singh who brought it in 
1979 to the Central level—may very well spread the 
contagion to the national level. In other words, a 
period of protracted instability looms large even at 
the Centre under the present dispensation. In such 
a situation, why fight shy of a national debate on 
the Constitution? It is possible that the consensus 
emerging out of such a debate will favour the present 
system with some reforms. 

[t is therefore time that all political parties and 
political thinkers applied their mind how to evolve a` 
system that will be enduring. In fact, many of the 
issues that are of late being raised by many of the 
Opposition stalwarts require change in the very basic 
structure of the Constitution. The demand for 
more powers for the States envisages a new balance 
in the Centre-States relations and this can hardly 
be achieved through a Sarkaria Commission or 
some new recommendations of the Finance Com- 
mission or some such palliatives. This is bound to 
entail major operation on the Constitution itself. 

Similarly, the widespread complaint about the 
delay in the functioning of the judiciary and the 
reckless use of writ petitions to stall socio-economic 
reforms as also the expensive character of legal aid 
at present — all these demand a close look at the 
entire judicial system with the possible need to 
restructure it. Can this be done without changing 
the Constitution? 

The role of the Governor has come in for a good 
deal of heated controversy. No doubt there is need 
for changing the powers and discretions of the “i 
Governor in the changed balance of forces under f 
which the States may be ruled by parties other than 
the one ruling at the Centre. 


All these and many other questions regarding 
the functioning of our politics and government are 
being widely talked about. But so far there has 
been no attempt at serious perspective thinking on 
the subject. While itis true that constitutions by 4 
themselves do not shape political behaviour, the 
experience of working a constitution, its inade- 
quacies and shortcomings, need to be identified by 
political parties, at least by the vigilant and far- 


seeing among them. To raise these issues for open | 


debate need not be taken as a move to stall the | 
scheduled General Election to Lok Sabha: rather thed | 


parties for a serious look at the Consti 
What Vasant Sathe has done need not be taken” 
as the Opening of Pandora’s Box but can be turned TN 
into a wholesome examination of our body politic. 
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period of election campaign can be made use of Ba ER 
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| Avon is still a major issue in 
the national politics and its 
5 reverberations seem to continue 
|| even after the histrionics enacted 
|) flock herded on the lavishly spent 
M chartered flight to Bangalore 
/ where it is still well-guarded lest 
bit might disperse in the free 
aid || Market of MLAs at Hyderabad. 
the i The Prime Minister, on her 
f part, adhering to her statement 
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ing | i , that neither the Andhra Governor 
Me ‘nor the legislature wing of her 
od $ É party in Andhra had consulted 
eed g her on the toppling of the NTR 


the » Ministry, replaced Ram Lal by. 
f Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma, as 
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the Congress-I legislature party 


| in the Capital. by NTR while his ` 


n Governor while the leader of- 
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back suffered by the Cer 
in the public eye. Besides, the 
fact that she has set her face 
against the imposition . of Presi- 
dent’s Rule in Andhra Pradesh 
— as suggested by some of the 
semi-hawks in her camp — will 
no doubt help her to recover 
lost grounds in Andhra Pradesh. 
While Bhaskara Rao is not the 
most popular person in the 
Establishment circles, the ques- 
tion of letting him fend for him- 
self is not likely to find favour 
until after the first trial -of 
strength in the Assembly, Mean- 
while; the hire-purchase of MLAs 
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E Jin Andhra Assembly has been 
the | made to resign. ; 
nd: l: Some days were spent in select- 
teda ing the new Governor, as many 

; | names were floated — mostly bys: 
ing | the aspirants themselves. A súg- 
are | gestion made in this\context has 
has | been that as a rule the Governors i 

on | should, be. of- certain level of 

by political maturity, and < that in 
thes the States ruled by the nonz: 
de- || Congress. parties, the Governors: 
| by should’ not belong. to, the Cons ee 
fare || gress-I. Obviously the experience: eee 
pen | Of AP: Sharma in West. Bengal 
the | and Ram Lal in. Andhra Pradesh - |. 
the. | has set off this line of reasoning 
all | However, ‘the pressure of ‘long 
elf. | waiting aspirants has presumabl 

ie been too: strong: for. the E 
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unabashed fury, a game in which 
neither side has claimed to be 
angels, With the Assembly 
Speaker (who had obliged NTR 
by certifying his MLAs for the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan parade) turn- 
ing up for swearing-in as a. 
Minister under Bhaskara Rao, it 
is likely that some of the NTR 
might follow suit. 
Understandably, there is a per- 
ceptible feeling in Hyderabad that 
Bhaskara may endure the test. 
Behind NTR, the Opposition 
leaders have rushed to join in a 
much-publicised campaign with 
the rally at Vijayawada drawing 
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record crowds. Their one singleDisitizeshyiderdolearfieanddin hebivideresSanostrength between the two con- 


theme has been that democracy 
can no longer be safe under 
Indira Gandhi, though its fate 
under the Janata motley has not 
yet been a forgotten chapter. 
What is more significant is 
that NTR himself has gone in 
for an aggressively Hindu posture 
making no bones about his scant 
consideration for the sensitivities 
of other communities, virtually 
proclaiming himself to be a fellow 
traveller of BJP-RSS — with his 
credentials long established when 
he promised to elevate Tirupathi 
into a Hindu Vatican. It is no 
secret that the well-stocked intern- 
ment camp of Telugu Desam 
MLAs in Bangalore is under the 
direct care of RSS which had also 
taken over the hospitality of the 
very same MLAs.in New Delhi. 
A by-product of NTR’s open 
tilt for RSS has been the con- 
spicuous shift of the bulk of 
Muslims — who are not an in- 


bad — to the Bhaskara Rao 
Congress-IJ combine. This might 
turn out to be a headache for 
hangers-on like Bahuguna, and 
might explain the switch over of 
Maneka’s Sanjaya Manch MLAs 
to the Bhaskara camp. 

On the other hand, with all the 
sweated labour put in by top 
CPI-CPM leaders in support of 
NTR, the Opposition campaign 
backing NTR has remained un- 
mistakably anti-left which to say 
the least, is spreading confusion 
in the ranks of both Communist 
Parties, while alienating a good 
chunk of their supporters. It 
appears that the Left will have to 
suffer heavily for its wages of 
opportunism. 

It is doubtful how long the 
momentum generated after NTR’s 
dismissal would last. The disap- 
pearance of Ram Lal has already 
blunted the edge of the Opposi- 
tion camp, and if in the trial of 


tending groups, the Governor 
appears to be acting without 
partiality, the high pitch Opposi- 
tion campaign may end in an 
anti-climax. From the Vijayawada 
NTR rally to the polling booths 
for the coming Lok Sabha elec- 
tion, the distance is not too short 
and in the days to come, the 
possibility of total electoral 
understanding and adjustment 
among all Opposition parties 
seem to be receding, however 
much Charan Singh 
heroically trying to keep them 
together and install himself as the 
shadow PM. Chaudhary’s latest 
move to rope into his Lok Dal 
manageric such characters as Raj 
Narain and Subramaniam Swamy 
together with the Bihar Rajput 
rebel from the Janata fold, 
Satyendra Narain Sinha, brings 
out the Lok Dal’s outstanding 
feature as a full-fledged team of 
chronic defectors. O (August 29) 
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compromises with these narrow, fissiparous elements. 
Thus, if one thinks coolly and objectively, even - 


osition parties will not benefit under the 
resident system which has not led to the emergence 


A = Taa growth of a national alternative. But, as I have 

Pa riia menta ry F orm been pleading if the national central executive autho- 
= rity is required to obtain sanction of the entire 
with ain Elected people and is to be elected by the vote of the whole 
President electorate of the nation, then of necessity a national 


party as an alternative to the Congress will emerge 
because it will need to have a national appeal. It 
VASANT SATHE will have to reach the people throughout the length 
and breadth of the country and it will have to pro- 
ject a person who will command the confidence and 


Here is the text of the note circulated by acceptance of all the people and not only a sectio 
i PA ; n. 
Union Cabinet Minister Vasant Sathe, which has pran PETE y 


! Ue It must be remembered that under today’s system 
become the centre of a nationwide controversy. a person representing only a section of the people or 
Next week, Mainstream will carry articles on only a region can also become the Prime Minister 
the question whether the present system needs But, if he is to have the mandate of a clear majority 
to be changed, and thereby initiate serious dis- of the entire electorate of 400 mill ionmeters spread 
cussion on this vital issue. — Editor throughout the length and breadth of the country 


belonging to different regions, languages and com- 
Į think the whole debate on the question whether munities, then that person cannot afford to please a 
the national leader as head of the State should be selected section. Thus even from the point of view of 
directly elected by the people in national interest or real democracy, we should go in for electing the 1 
should continue to be indirectly electedby the elected national chief executive directly. 
representatives, as at present, is likely to get con- Parliament as the supreme legislative body of the 
fused by posing the proposition in a wrong manner. peoples representatives will, of course, continue as 
The question is not whether Parliamentary system it is and must continue to have all the powers of 
of democracy needs to be abandoned and Presi- law-making and vigilance over the executive. The 
dential system to be adopted and if so, which type executive must continue to be answerable to this 
of Presidential system is desirable. Should it be an - parliament which represents the collective will of the 
American or French model? sovereign people. In fact, Parliament can be made 
In my humble opinion, this approach lands us more effective by the establishment of statutory 
into a barren debate. Because, to begin with, the -committees to which the Ministries will be directly 
question is zot of abandoning Parliamentary form answerable and where legislations can be studied i in 
of democracy in favour of some undemocratic form. greater depth. 
In fact, the question today is how to save our coun- Similarly, the powers of the judiciary can be ene 
try as a democratic republic enshrined in the very intact so as to not only interpret the laws made by 
Preamble of our Constitution. legislature but also to adjudicate on the actions of ~ 
We need to save democracy because without it the executive and above all, to ensure compliance 
our nationhood and unity of the country itself will with the provisions of the Constitution. i 
be in danger. * With the above safeguards, I honestly think tha 
If there was a likelihood of Communism taking it is imperative in the interest of our national unity ~ 
over, I could have even ventured to taking a risk of and integrity that we lose no more time and take 
that alternative. But, the fear is that if we lose this matter urgently for a suitable modification o 


democracy only a military dictatorship would step in_ Articles 54 and 55 of th 
as in Other Asiatic or Third World developing n terms of Article 368 andj ance with th 
countries. This, in turn, will bring about disinte- decisions of the Supreme Court, this will not con 
gration of our nation. tute a change in the basic structure. Indeed 
If we think dispassionately, even the Opposition would result in preserving it in keeping with 1 
parties would realise that it is in their interest to Preamble. With this amendment, election of i 
bring about necessary modification in our Constitu- President directly and of the Parliament coul 
tion while it is still possible. If we plunge ourselves held simultaneously and there would be no n 
blindly into elections as usual, in all likelihood, postpone the elections. 
Congress which is the only national party would It is said that of all slope Conk enc 
emerge as the largest single or majority party and~ most slippe e question of nation 
yet the scene at the national level may be different. transcends party considerations. It is for 
The Opposition continues to be divided and has -consider the situation seriously with a sense 
further proliferated into smaller and region-based urgency. I would suggest that even leaders oi 
parties. They do not have the background of a opposition parties could take initiati\ 
phenomenon like the emergency to reap the harvest and discuss it not only among themsel 
of a wave as in 1977. Today, only local or regional with the leaders of the C 
issues could be exploited. This would again be of could find the best modalit 
advantage only to regional forces and the Opposi- necessary change. The 
tion parties will have te stoop to make alliances and never. ~ Paki Augus 
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| 
| “Th greatest failure here will be the failure to 
| acknowledge failure’. A Minister from a 
| leading Third World country told some of his 
i colleagues privately at Vienna at the start of the 
l Fourth General Conference-of the United Nations 
| Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) in 
i the first week of August. _ 

| Judged either as the major North South event of 
| the year or from the limited focus of providing 
| UNIDO with resources to deliver the technical 
assistance for Third World industrialisation, 
| UNIDO-IV was a failure that the international 
community has refused to recognise. 

It climaxes a series of failures recorded at other 
| North-South consultations of recent years. The 
| November 1982 GATT (General Agreement on 

Trade and Tariff) Ministerial meeting. The interim 
| and development committee meetings of Bretton 
f Woods institutions (World Bank and International 

Monetary Fund) and. of UNCTAD-VI at 
| Belgrade. . 

And as the Chairman of G77 at Vienna, S.K. 
| Singh of India put it at the Conference itself, the 
Í Group of 77 had accepted the plea of the Group ‘B’ 

countries for an action-oriented, business-like con- 

ference, eschewing the traditional effort to adopt 
declarations and plans of actions. 

Instead they agreed to focus on practical measures 
| in areas suggested by the Group ‘B’ countries — 
Human resources, enery and industrialisation, rural 

development and agriculture and industry, and the 

special problems of Africa and the Least Developed. 
The Group of 77 agreed to dialogue “on terms 
and in a style that suits our partners in the Group 
_ 8”, S.K. Singh told the committee that dealt with 
most of these issues. “We would like now to test 
how serious and reliable they can be as interlocutors 
_ and partners in international cooperation on deve- 
lopment” Singh had said. 
_ The test of their ‘seriousness’ and ‘reliability’, he 
had added, could be, how much additional resources 
ley would be prepared to commit for the prog- 
 tammes and mandates to be agreed upon. And if 
_ the industrial countries would agree to do so as 
tofthe regular budget, the Third World too 
uld pay its share, he had added. 
ut in the end, when the Conference had ended 
had been no commitments for additional 
Ices. i 


Onelusionons resolutions about insutrial restruc- 
ing and redeployment and the role of the 
tem of consultations in this, nor on 


uthor is a distinguished journalist who 
hief of the Geneva Bureau of Inter- 
ews Service, 
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nference itself was unable to reach any | 


mobilising financial resources for Third World 
industrialisation. RAN 

On both these issues, the texts under negotiations, 
with a large number of square brackets showing 
disagreements, are to be incorporated in the Report 
of the Conference, and referred to the UN General 
Assembly. ; 3 

But there was no great hope of anything coming 
out of it, as G 77 Chairman put it at the plenary, 
when it debated whether to send it to the Assembly 
or the Industrial Development Board or the next 
UNIDO conference. “We are treating these pieces 
of paper as footballs and perhaps to be taken as 
lightly as we seem to have done this morning to be 
passed from forum to forum.” The Conference 
failed to pronounce itself or even issue normative 
appeals to the appropriate international forums on 
Third World debt and debt-servicing, acknowledged 
on all sides as creating a ‘de-industrialisation’ pro- | 
cess in much of the Third World. | 

In terms of the eleven resolutions adopted by  } 
consensus, UNIDO got a mandate, but no resources, | 
that would enable it to pursue vigorously the 
concrete steps suggested in the limited areas cover- 
ed, and specially in relation to the needs of the 
Least Developed and sub-Saharan African countries, 
facing an economic crisis affecting their political 
and social structures. There were also resolutions 
on human resources, development, energy, and 
technology (where the mandates were perhaps vague 
but sufficient to enable UNIDO to continue its work 
on new and emerging technologies, traditional 
technologies, and the concept of technologies for 
humanity). 

As the UNIDO Executive Director, Abd-el- 
Rahman Khane put it at a closing news conference, 
there was “a renewed recognition” at UNIDO-IV 
of the importance of Third World industrialisation, 
a signal that something had to be done to the core 
problems of Third World industrialisation and | 
development. | 

There was ‘ample ground’ for UNIDO to pursue | 
these mandates vigorously, Khane said, ‘provided 
additional resources are forthcoming’. 

UNIDO itself has estimated that the additional 
resources needed for all the technical assistance 
programmes would be of the order of 200 million 
dollars a year (less than one-fifth of what the world 
spends daily on arms), i 

The conference has underlined the need to pro- 
vide UNIDO with resources to ‘effectively and 
efficiently’ carry out the tasks assigned to it, and | 
has appealed to countries to increase their voluntary 
countributions for technical assistance for the UN 
Industrial Development Fund to reach its desirable — 
level of 50 million dollars annually. 

But this was adopted only on a majority vote. 
USA voted against it and made clear Tepeatedly in 
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the negotiations and in fornRititizpeer rgs SahnaitFogpdation Froni the Gepiaiting the OECD countries stayed > 


would commit no additional funds multilaterally, 
but would give bilateral aid to those who carry out 
its advice. 

UK, FRG and Japan, the other major donors to 
the UN system, were among the OECD countries 
that abstained on the vote, and gave no indications 
of providing additional resources. 


Khane preferred to ‘suspend judgement’ on the 
resources issue, and the outcome of the pledging 
conferences in November 1984 and 1985. 


But the Third World delegations remained sceptic 
and noted that inthe May 1983 formal consulta- 
tions on the new UNIDO, there were commitments 
in even firmer language, and yet nothing happened. 


UNIDO-1V was the major North-South event of 
the year, and marked the end of a decade of 
North-South dialogue that began with NIEO 
Declaration and Programme of Action at the Sixth 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
in 1974. 

When the North-South dialogue was launched, 
the declared intent and aim was to negotiate in 
intergovernmental forums orderly changes in the 
world economy, economic relations and systems, 
towards establishing NIEO. No ore had expected 
changes overnight, but it was expected that changes 
would be negotiated in good faith, and inter- 
governmental recommendations for change would 
be carried out through governmental policies at 
national levels. 


Very quickly the North soon resorted to the 
‘forums game’, and instead of negotiating changes 
and advances, the negotiations inside UN forums 
were merely an effort to record and reflect changes 
negotiated elsewhere. 

Soon this phase too came to an end. And the 
negotiations were over semantics to cover differences 
and failures, and repeating the language of earlier 
conferences without any effort to either implement 
or pronounce on failure to implement. 


The whole process became an exercise for diplo- 
mats — those from the South seeking to strengthen 
earlier language marginally and taking comfort in 
it, and those from the North trying to slip in some- 
thing that could be used to detract from earlier 
commitments. 


This exercise took on a farcical character at 


UNIDO-IV when endless arguments went on 
whether the resolutions should ‘recommend’ or 
‘request’. And in the negotiations, there wasa 


` crisis as to whether or not the world economy and 


that of the third world was or had been ina ‘crisis’, 
The problem was resolved, when the Chairman I.S. 
Chadha of India gave a limeric: 
. Yesterday coming down the stairs 
I saw a man who wasn’ t there 
And today again he wasn’t there 
I wish to god he would go away. 
The term ‘crisis’, ‘problems’, ‘situation’, all were 
used until words lost their meaning. ; 


MAINSTREAM September 1, 1984 


coi 0. in Public Poman Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


the conference in a low-key. Most of the OECD 

delegations were led or represented at the level of 

their ambassadors, who at Vienna also double as 

their country-representatives to Austria, more 

involved in bilateral issues. And in line with the 

decisions at the OECD North-South committee in 
July, the delegations had strict instructions to 

adopt ‘a minimalist’ approach, no additionality of 
resources and no ‘ideology’ (except the one for 
direct foreign investment). 


Only a few countries — perhaps less than a hand- ` 
ful — had policy-making officials from the capitals 
who have been involved in multilateral negotiations. 


In the result, one exasperated official confessed to 
his inability, even inside his group. meeting to bring 
a multilateral and wider focus to the issues being ~ 
considered. 


The Group of 77 too at UNIDO-IV unlike as in 
earlier such donferences, had no ‘inter-regional 
preparatory meeting in advance of the Conference, 
to coordinate regional and subregional positions and 
evolve joint strategy and negotiating tactics. They 
had their meeting only just prior to the Conference. 


Some effort at coordination had been attempted by 
the G77 Chairman in Vienna at the level of the G77 
missions there. But only 38 countries, and very few 
from Africa, had resident missions in Vienna. 


At the initial stages, within G77, there was a~ 
mood in favour of not accepting mere ‘cosmetic? 
decisions, without commitments of resources. 


There was a view in G77—at the meeting of the 
Group before the final plenary—that all the labours 
added up to nothing, and the Group should end the 
Conference without'any resolutions: Leave every- 
thing on the table, and remit them to the General 
Conference (even the one to be held next year after 
conversion) and acknowledge failure. 


But in the- end this view did not prevail. Largely 
because many chose to find comfort in ‘pieces of — 
paper’, though with no money. And as weary and 
bleary-eye delegates were streaming out of the 
Hapsburg Palace at Vienna, about 4 A.M. local 
time of August 20 (after about 48 hours of continu- 
ous negotiations) one international civil servant from 
the Third World, who had previously been his coun 
try’s representative at UN conferences, suggested 
was time perhaps for the Third World to calla ha 
to this farce. The Third World, at the NAM c 
Group of 77 forum, should meet at high politi 
level, perhaps at summit level, without any agend 
or reference to specific conferences or without bein 
detracted by any other issues, and assess the sit 
tion and the stalemate, and then decide on t 
sua eey and tactics in the North-South dialogue, i 
said. : 

Halting the dialogue may be easier said than 
But G77 could atleast be directed by t 
meeting of their Foreign Ministers, not te 
meaningless compromises at 
rather ‘break them up non: any 
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iG the spectre of a second partition of the country 

real or imaginary? Terrorists, no doubt, have 

been flushed out of the Goldén Temple. But this 
has not solved the problem. In fact, it has created 

new problems. s 

For a large number of Sikh masses, who had 
=~ fallen victim to communal poison, the situation is: 

“Bhindranwale is dead; long live Bhindranwale.” 

They have become more receptive to the slogan of 

Khalistan. The Sikh-Hindu cleavage has further 

widened. Religious fantacism which is at its height, 

combined with strong organisational backing 

| through the network of Gurdwaras can give a 

/ punch to the Khalistan movement. This would 

= receive sustenance from affluent Sikhs abroad, just 

like the IRA movement of Northern Ireland and 
EELAM movement in Sri Lanka receive sustenance 
from Irish and Tamils settled abroad. 

' I was in London at the time of military action in 
the Golden Temple. I witnessed the arrogance of the 
affluent Sikhs there. I heard some Sikhs bragging: 

_ We will collect one lakh pounds and finish off 

Indira Gandhi.” The movement for Khalistan can- 

‘not be wished away. We have to fight it and defeat 

it if the unity of the country is to be maintained. 

| The question is raised: Could the military action 

in the Golden Temple have been avoided? If what was 

ppening before the military action had continued 
mother two or three months, there would have 
en a massive Hindu backlash, There would have 
een massacre of Sikhs outside Punjab. The possi- 

' of some sort of coup and army marching into 
en Temple with the battle cry “Har Har Maha 
vy” could also not have been ruled out. Patience 

out. 

faa in the first five months of the year, 

ry to May, out of 152 days, killings in 
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Mainstream (August 18, 1984) carried three contributions dealing with the problem of communalism 
in the context of the threat it poses to national integration. | 
Thapar, Tasnim Ahmed and Professor Bipan Chandra. In the present issue, the discussion continues 
> “3 2 f : 
with this long contribution from a e Tei Barea) the Calcutta 
eaders are invited to participate in this discussion... {t needs to be re- 
iterated that the views expressed in this discussion are those of the authors and not of Mainstream. 


The contributors included Kishan Sarup 


— Editor 


Punjab were banner headline stories in newspapers 
for-117 days. In fact for over two years, the stories 
of killings in Punjab were coming. But this year 
the situation had taken a qualitative turn for the 
worse. I should narrate here a small story. On May 
30, I was sitting with a bank manager. His accoun- 
tant came and said: “Sir, I have decided to stop 
reading newspapers. Day-after-day, the first thing 
in the morning I read is ‘five killed, eight killed’. I 
can’t stand it any more,” 

If action was delayed, the reason partly is liberal- 
ism in the country, which. is sensitive to the 
susceptibility of the minority community. But revul- 
sion to the excesses of Sikh terrorists was building 
up to a point where secularism and liberalism would 
have been a sure casuality. Now there is a chance 
to save both secularism and democracy in the 
country. It is more than symbolic that the two 
Generals who led the Army into action were Sikhs. 

It were again liberal secular traditions that 92 of 


its men and Officers lost their lives and 287 were: 


injured to flush out a group of criminals. In any 
other country, any building in which criminals were’ 
taking shelter would have been razed to the ground 
with tanks or aerial bombardment, Army casual- 
ties would haye been less, if the Army was not 
under the instructions to exercise maximum restrain. 
For every nine men, one officer died in the Golden 
Temple operation. This is too high a rate of casualty 
of officers. Nearly 40 of the country’s best trained 
commandoes who are most precious to the army 
lost their lives. General Brar with tears in his eyes 
pointing to a spot in the Golden Temple, told a 
group of newsmen that he lost eight of his best men 
there because they were under the instructions to 
ensure minimum damage to Harmandir Sahib. 


Sardar Khushwant Singh says that though he is | 
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hot a military expert, yet he fee s that the Army 
could have adopted a different strategy which would 
not have resulted in the damage of the Akal Takht. 
Iam also not a military expert. Perhaps, better 
military brains could have adopted a superior stra- 
tegy. But my common sense says two things. Firstly, 
there was so much ammunition and arms as well as 
a determined band of people that even a better stra- 
tegy than the one adopted could not have avoided 
the damage to the Akal Takht. Secondly, I have 
confidence in the Army and political leadership that 
it did not deliberately choose the strategy to inflict 
damage to the Akal Takht. This is matter of 
perception. Perhaps, in his emotionally surcharged 
frame of mind Sardar Khuswant Singh is not able 
to see things rationally. 
@ 


WHO are to be blamed for bringing the Punjab 
situation to this ugly climax? Some hot-heads would 
immediately jump to their feet and assert it is Indira 
Gandhi. They would not lay the primary responsi- 
bility on the Akali-Bhindranwale axis which was 
killing and terrorising people. The implicit assump- 
lion is that it is none of the business of the Akalis 
to preserve India’s integrity. Indira Gandhi and her 
henchmen in Punjab did encourage Bhindranwale 
till about mid-1981. After that the Akalis took him 
under their protective wings. In fact a list of US 
demands which the Akalis submitted to the Govern- 
ment as early as October, 1981, the very first 
demand was “unconditional release of Sant Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale”. Bhindranwale in fact, started 
growing larger than his life-size and his break- 
through as a leader of Sikhs came after the Akalis. 
owned him and allowed him to use the sanctuary of 
the Golden Temple to spread communal poison 
and organise terrorism on an extensive scale. 

It is true that had Indira Gandhi been alert about 
the danger of religious fantacism and acted earlier, 
the demon of Bhindranwale-would not have suc- 
céeded in doing so much damage. The nation- 
making process has received a big setback — Sikhs 
and Hindus who were indistinguishable till about 
three years ago are now divided. As the Prime 
Minister, this is her big political failure. How much 
of Indira Gandhi’s acts of omission and commission 
were part of a diabolical strategy, her arrogance and 
arbitrariness and how much due to the sensitivity 
to Sikh religious susceptibility is difficult to say. 

Indira Gandhi’s lack of earnestness to clinch the 
issue of Chandigarh and the sharing of river waters 
appears to be calculated. Her other calculated 
strategy was to encourage the emergence of extrem- 
ism among the Sikhs and the Hindus, thinking that 
the bulk of Sikh and Hindu masses due to aversion 
to extremism wouldscame over to her. The Hindu 
Suraksha Samiti also received encouragement from 
certain Congress-I sources as did Bhindranwale in 
the earlier stage. The difference was the degree of 
support-they received. as 


THIS strategy of playing with fire recoiled as the 
bulk of active Sikh mass went over to extremism. 


‘the agitation to the Golden Temple and called it a 


Tupt the united peasant movement and give it a 


„(the Court has held that a group of Sik i 
Within the Golden Temple | 


ndira Gandhi z liabolise es matched equally by 
those of the Akalis, including moderate Akalis. 
Instead of clinching an accord, they would at a 
critical stage of negotation, shift their ground, For 
instance, on Chandigarh, they would insist that the 
1970 Award did not imply simultaneous transfer of 
Chandigarh to Punjab and some villages from 
Punjab to Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh. On river 
water, they would raise the question of reopening 
the 1955 Award under which the Rajasthan Canal 
is being constructed as also sharing of the Yamuna 
water. When the Government agreed to amend the 
Article 25, the Akalis had an excellent opportunity 
to declare it as their victory and call off the agita- 
tion. But they did not, obviously because their real 
objectives were much bigger. 

Objectively, Bhindranwale’s tirade and the Akali 
moves were links in the same chain. They were well 
coordinated, as if there was an intelligent hidden 
hand. To begin with, Bhindranwale would not have 
become so powerful without the tool of the Anand- 
pur Saheb Resolution. There was also good co- 
ordination and method in the madness of the 
Akalis. In 1981, there«was a massive joint peasant 
rally of the Opposition in Delhi in which the Akalis 
participated. Within a month of the rally, SGPC, 
like a bolt from the blue, passed a resolution that 
the “Sikhs are a separate nation”. The objective of 
the resolution was to derail and disrupt the united 
peasant movement on economic issue and bring to 
fore the religious issue. In 1982, the Akalis and the 
CPI-M started a joint movement of “Nahar Roko”. 
against Indira Gandhi’s award on sharing of river 
waters. But soon the Akalis shifted the venue of 


“Dharam Yudh”. Again the objective was to dis- 


religious slant. Asa result the CPI-M opted out 
of the joint movement. 

When Bhindranwale organised the killing of Lala 
Jagat Narain and was arrested the Akalis made the — 
release of Bhindranwale their first demand. ‘The 
Akalis_ gave a call of declaring Amritsar a holy city 
and this was followed by the looting of cigarrette. 
shops of Hindus. : Bhindranwale’s men threw a 
severed head of a cow in a temple in Amritsar anc 
Dr Rajender ur (daughter of Mas 
Si declared in the Ra abba that “‘co 
might-be’a mother of Hindus but not of Sikhs.” — 
cool, calculated provocation to Hindus! 

Perhaps the ‘most serious political game 
Bhindranwale which the Akalis played was 
burning of the Constitution and the deman 
amend the Article 25. Inthe early phase 
Bhindranwale was rearing his fundamentalist 
and alongwith the Akhand Kirtani Jatha prov. 


an armed clash with Nirankaris on April 


) attacked th 
procession),. SGPC within two months 
Hukamnama instigating Sikhs to com 

against Nirankaris. Then to provid: 
support to Bhindranwale’s ter 
nised meetings of ex-ser 
recruiting ‚ground for Bnindi 
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moves and resolutions were not the reflection of 
anarchy of the Sangat politics of Sikhs, Objectively 
there were well-thought-out links ofa strategy to 
&reate ultimately a favourable ground to effect 
migration of population and to raise the slogan of 
Khalistan. ; i 


WHAT about the Opposition? Let’s see its record. 

Ïn its one-point programme to defeat Indira Gandhi, 

the Opposition made this communal party its 

partner in the 1977 elections and in the Government 
at the Centre andin Punjab. When the Akali-led 

Government with Janata as a junior partner was 

formed in Punjab, the first official press release said 

that if corrupt officials go to the Golden Temple and 
take a dip in the sacred pond, Amrit Sarowar, and 
take a vow before the granthi that they would not 
indulge in corruption again, the Government would 
not take any action against them. The Janata did 
not raise its little finger against this gross violation 
of secularism. When in June, 1978, a Hukamnama 
was issued giving a call to Sikhs virtually to annihi- 
late Nirankaris, the Janata did nothing to condemn 
it and to. make them withdraw. When in 
October 1978, the Akalis passed-the Anandpur 
Saheb resolution; Janata President Chandra Shekhar 
was sitting on the dais and he did nothing to 
restrain them. The Anandpur Saheb Resolution 
can be compared with the 1940 Muslim League 
Resolution on Pakistan. Even the modified version 
of the Anandpur Saheb resolution reads: 
The political goal of the Panth, without doubt, is 
enshrined in the commandments of the Tenth Lord, in the 
pages of Sikh history andin the very heart of the Sikh 
history and in the very heart of the Khalsa or Panth, the 
ultimate objective of which is the pre-eminence of the 
Khalsa. 
| The fundamental policy of the Shiromani Akali Dal is to 
i seek the realisationsof this birth-right of the Khalsa 

through the creation of congenial environment and a 

political set-up. 

Pre-eminance of one religion in any one part of 
the country is the surest way to disintegration of 
India. Bhindranwale realised the significance of the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution. He never referred to 
Chandigarh or water dispute. But no speech of 

his would be complete without asserting that his 
only demand was the acceptance of the Anandpur 
Saheb Resolution. 
When the situation hotted up, what did the 
Opposition do? After the killing of the Hindu 
passengers in September last, the Opposition jointly 
appealed to the Akalis to. suspend the agitation. 
“The Akalis did not. The Opposition asked the 
Akalis to withdraw the Hukamnama_ against: 
lirankaris. The Akalis did not. (The Akalis, 
PGC and Head Granthis in this regard are one and 
same thing for practical purposes). The Opposition 
ked the Akalis to issue a Hukamnama to condemn 
ngs of innocent people. The Akalis did not. 
pposition asked the Akalis to stop the misuse 

rolden Temple. The Akalis did not. When 
lome Minister raised the question of misuse of 
ain a letter to Sant Longowal, the 
lied that the Home Minister'was raising 


’ All I was told was ‘they will not raise it now’. 
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“extraneous issues”. The Opposition asked the | 
Akalis not to start the agitation on Article 25. The | 
Akalis did start the burning of the Constitution. The 
Opposition asked the Akalis to withdraw the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution. The Akalis did not. 

Even on May 1, 1984 Sant Longowal wrote to the 
Government that the Anandpur Saheb Resolution 
must be considered by the Sarkaria Commission, 
After the action, an Opposition delegation went to 
the Golden Temple to request Head Granthis to 
issue a Hukamnama that the Temple should not be 
misused again so that the Government could with- 
draw the Army from the temple. The Granthis did | 
not, even though a few days ago they issueda 
Hukamnama against Baba Santa Singh. Even after 
so many snubs from the Akalis, the Opposition 
continued to remain soft and ambivalent towards 
the Akalis because it thought that the Akalis are 
doing their job of humiliating Indira Gandhi, little 
caring that the Akalis are out to hurt the national 
interests. 

Look at the softness of the Opposition towards 
the Akalis. When Rajiv Gandhi in his Lok Sabha 
speech said that the Akalis insisted that ‘“‘the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution in its full be putin 
front of the Sarkaria commission’, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee interrupted him: “Ihen what? Akali Dal 
wanted that resolution to be referred to the Sarkaria | 
Commission. The Government has not accepted, 
They did not ask for the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion. Only a reference to the Sarkaria commission”. 
(But Vajpayeeji, is it for a commission to decide'that, 
India should remain united or not? Please reply.) 

In the same vein when Indira Gandhi in her Lok 
Sabha speech said: “The Opposition parties were 
not able to convince me that the Akali Dal had 
given up the (Anandpur Saheb) resolution entirely. 


Harikesh Bahadur interrupted: “Why should they 
give itup? These remarks show that the Opposi- 
tion is not only soft but sometime tended. to 
encourage the Akalis to remain firm. 

If more space has been devoted to criticise the | 
Opposition’s role in Punjab than to criticise Indira | 
Gandhi’s role it does not mean that the Opposition | | 
isto be blamed more than Indira Gandhi. This | 
has been done because a section of liberal opinion | 
in the country tend to give a clean chit to the | 
Opposition and make it appear that the threat to 4 

| 


India’s unity is merely Indira Gandhi’s propaganda 
to win elections. The fault lies with the entire 
Indian polity with its failure not only to check the 
communal divide in Punjab but also its capacity to 
reverse the tide. ; 

It must, however, be added that there is no doubt 
that the country would not actually break-up in the 
foreseeable future. The establishment -in this 
country is strong enough to defeat any secessionist 
movement. Only the cost of keeping the country 
united will increase but the country has the capa _ 
city to pay it. The instruments of State are strong — 
enough not to be overwhelmed by terrorism and 
even Insurgency in parts of the country. In the mili: 3 
tary action in the Golden Temple, the State has just 
shown its teeth. Also, how many secessionist mover | 
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ments for that matter have suge 
since the Second World War. Even a weak Nigeria 
defeated quite powerful secessionist movement in 
Biafra. If Bangla Desh was formed it was because 
of geographical incongruity and also the geo- 
political balance went against Pakistan. But geo- 
political balance isin India’s favour. With Soviet 
troops sitting in Afghanistan, Pakistan’s potential 
to do mischiefin Punjab gets neutralised, Moreover, 
unlike Bangladesh where there was complete unity, 
the people in Punjab are communally divided. The 
real point of worry in Punjab is the polity’s capa- 
city to roll back the communal challenge politically. 


@ 


THIS doubt in the polity’s capacity is reinforced by 
the history of this country. It was only 37 years 
ago that this sub-continent was partitioned. 
Memories are still fresh. If the giants of those days 
— Gandhi, Nehru, Azad and Patel — could not 
stop the partition, can the small actors of today — 
Indira Gandhi, Chandra Shekhar, Charan Singh, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee: et al, who in varying degree 
contributed in aggravating the situation — prevent 
it? This is the cause of the lingering fear. 

If one is not to get emotional, in the world 
history, Ho Chi Minh would, perhaps, go down as 
a greater nationalist leader than Gandhiji. Ho Chi 
Minh fought a most heroic battle for 30 years to 
reunite his country, partitioned by imperialist rulers. 
The perception of India as one entity is far more 
ancient than any other country in the world. Yet 
the movement under Gandhiji’s leadership could 
not keep it united. It can be argued that the 
national movement’s partial failure could not be 
compounded further because there is now one essen- 
tial difference. The Britishers were then ruling the 
sub-continent and gave on-the-spot encouragement 
to the divisive forces. Now the divisive forces are 
receiving encouragement from quarters outside the 
country. This only minimises the “foreign factor” 
but does not eliminate it altogether. 

In order to comprehend the present dangers, it 
will be instructive to get an insight into the- 
factors which led to the partition. It is generally 
believed that by 1947, Nehru and Patel were tired 
people and in order to secure power and form 
government they forced even Gandhi to accept 
partition. But by 1947, the Hindu-Muslim cleavage 
had become too wide and the Congress’ failure to 
give a consciousness of common national identity 
to Muslims had become too pronounced. J 

History enjoined upon the Indian National 
Congress to create a consciousness of national iden- 
tity in the modern period. The British Raj only 
created objective conditions. But the alien rulers 
tried their best to obstruct the growth of this con- 
sciousness. The questions to be examined is, why 
the national movement failed to defeat the British 
game of divide and rule. i 

Unfortunately, there has not been much effort to 
analyse this in the right perspective. Gandhiji did 
not get time for self-introspection on the causes of 
his failure. Nehru got pre-eccupied with the state- 
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Chandra, in_his ent book Communalism in - 
_ Modern India. It may be a Tevelation to many that 


geada -shaaproabdatiorctagind ondweiddsomodern India. Among the authori- ; 


tative leaders of the national movement, only 
Maulana Azad made a self-anlytical observation in 
his memoirs, India Wins Freedom. He felt that had 
the Congress only agreed to take two Muslim 
League Ministers in UP in 1937, the partition could 
have been averted. 

But this hypothesis lacks hard social, political 
and economic analysis. This is a superficial view 
and smacks of wishful thinking. A coalition with 
the Muslim League would have in all probability 
met the same fate which the hotch-potch Janata 
Government met forty years later. In fact, when a 
coalition Interim Government was formed with the 
Muslim League at the Centre nine years later in 
1946, it did not work. The Congress and the 
Muslim League had become incompatible. 


© 


A rigorous analysis of the reasons for the failure of 
the Congress to give a consciousness of common 
nationhood to Hindus and Muslims has been made 
by an outstanding Marxist historian,—Bi 


Hittdu-Muslim relationship about 100 years ago 
was more or less the same as the present Hindu- 
Sikh relationship about a year ago. Barring a small 
number, the Muslims in India were converts from 
Hinduism. It is also a myth that all the conversions 
to Islam took place as a result of coercion or 
bribery by the Muslim rulers. Indian Muslims and 
Hindus have the same ethnic, social and cultural 
roots and were broadly indistinguishable till the end 
of the last century. One brother became Muslim, 
the other remained Hindu. Bipan Chandra empha- 
sised these aspects: 
Most Muslims were converts who carried with them into 
the new religion old religious and social beliefs and prac- 
tices. The popular religions were highly eclectic in their 
beliefs and practices. The common popular culture and 
ways of life tended to prevail. Marriage and other: social 


customs and practices tended to be uniform, or at least 


mutually influenced, in both their good and bad features. i 
Hindus and Muslims shared common saints and pirs, 
-smazaars, dargahs and other holy places, and even popular 
_ gods and goddesses, Various syncretic cults had developed 

in different parts of the country. Some elements of the 
_ Caste system for example, food taboos, pollution and 
marriage restrictions, had become common to both. Holi, 
Dussehra, Durga Puja; Diwali; Rakhi and Id- were often 
celebrated together by the common people as well as the 
ruling classes in the eighteenth century in Avadh, Bengi 
and many other areas, even when these or other festivals 
etc., were not celebrated or observed together, they we 
Shared to a certain extent with the neighbours. The 
Muharram Tazia was an occasion for all, particularly for 
the Hindu women who, it was believed, could get a chil 
if they walked under the Tazia. “Astrology, palmistry. 
almanacs were used in common. Common literar 
tion had developed based on secular heroes and 
or common religious characters, symbols and myth 
this respect, an extract fram Dezil Ibbetson’s lat } 
. teenth century study of Punjab castes in the Ces 
1881 is rather difficult to resist: 5 S 
“Asa fact in the east of the Punjab, conversio: 
absolutely no effect upon the caste of the conver 
Musalman Rajput, Gujar, or Jat is for < ) 
political, and administrative purposes 
Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu 
customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions ar 


his rules of marriage and inheriBigitzeenhebayeedmatrbundoliovtingrapand fhhg okas by tying them to the 

amos the only difference S that he shaves his scalp-lock mouth of guns in 1872. ; 

and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the A 3 3 ; : 

mahomedan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalman _The alien rulers were interested in cultivating 

to the Hindu wedding ceremony...-he even worships the Sikh separatism specifically to form a loyal army of 
natives. Here we quote an extract from a 1911 


Till early thirties of the present century, in West 
munity, which for the first time described Sikhs as a 


Punjab villages, no Hindu marriage would be com- separate nation. 


plete without a Muslim priest and no Muslim 
marriage would be complete without a Pandit. A 
survey of a Punjab village carried out by the Punjab 
Board of Economic Enquiry in the early 1930s 
noted. 3 
There are two mosques built of burnt bricks and in very 
good conditions. Separate rooms are provided for travel- 
lers and marriage parties of all faiths and creeds. This 
investigator saw a Hindu marriage party staying in these 
room and singing songs, but, of course, stopping at the 
time of Muslim prayers. The inhabitants of the village 
have been accustomed to these conditions for time 


immemorial. 


' 
A same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so.” 
British memorandum. Zhe Politics of Sikh Com- 


The traces of common religious heritage of 
Hindus and Muslims are found even today. Many 
Hindu still visit Ajmer Shrief. During the recent 
Bhiwandi riots, there was a poignant story. A 
Hindu used to worship a dargah of a Pir. On a 
Friday as usual when he was going to the Dargah 
with flowers in his hand, a Hindu crowd took him 
to be a Muslim and killed him. 


INthe first phase of the British policy of divide- 
and-rule, the whole emphasis was to.create a con- 
sciousness of religious sepaiatism and snap the 


At the present time one of the principal agencies for the pre- 
servation of Sikh religion has been the practice of military 
officers commanding Sikh regiments to send Sikh recruits 
to receive baptism according to the rights prescribed by 
Guru Gobind Singh. Sikh soldiers too are required to 
adhere rigidly to Sikh customs and ceremonies and every 
endeavour has been made to preserve them from the con- 
tagion of idolatry. Sikhs in the Indian Army have been 
studiously ‘nationalised’ or encouraged to regard them- 
selves as a totally distinct and separate nation: their 
national pride has been fostered by every available means 
and the granth sahib or the sikh scriptures are saluted 
by the British officers of the sikh regiments. The reason 
for this policy is not far to seek. With his relapse into 
Hinduism and re-adaptation of its superstitious and 
vicious social customs, it is notorious that the sikh loses 
much of his martial instincts and greatly deteriorates as 
a fighting machine. -— The policy pursued in the Indian 
Army has been directed and rightly directed to the main- 
tenance of sikh faith in its pristine purity, for the reason 
that any falling off from orthodoxy not only detracts 
from the fighting value of the Sikh soldiers but inevitably 
tends at the same time to affect adversely his whole atti- 
tude to the British power. (This Memorandum was prepared 
by a senior British Intelligence officer D. Petrie in 1911 and 
counter-signed by the than Director Criminal Intelligence 
C.H. Cleveland. It forms a part of Home|Political Records 
of the Government of India preserved at the National 
Archives). 


- umblical cord of Indian Muslims with Hindus. The 
religious revivalist and reformist movement cons- 
ciously and unconsciously played the British game. 


IN the case of Sikhs, the attempts of indigenous 
revivalist reformist movements and the Britishers 
had however only limited success in creating a 


Instead of bringing into fore the commonality of 
| religions and thus strengthen the forces of unity 
of the people, the revivalist reformers in the name 
of purity of religion articulated precisely those 
- features in religion in which it differs from other 
religion. Thisis true of both Hindu and Muslim 
Swami 


formed 


pre e k 

The Bri loit the’ si 

and made their contribution to palate ihe ane 
ousness of religious separatism- to check the process 
of evolution of composite modern culture. In the 
case of Sikhs they encouraged the formation of 
Singh Sabha and Chief Khalsa Diwan. It was a 
leader of Singh Sabha, one Sardar Kahn Singh of 
Nabha state who in 1905, said: “We are not 
Hindus’. The Britishers were keen on encouraging 
alist trends because they were alarmed by the 
rowth of anti-British rebellious tendencies among 
kh: Shortly after the betrayal of the national 
use by Sikh princes in 1857, a strong Kooka 
jovement was started by Guru Ram Singh, a senior 
fficer in the Army of Ranjit Singh. The climax 
movement was the British persecution in 
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feeling of religious separatism. In fact, the 
Britishers’ attempts in relation to the Sikhs received 
a big rebuff as a result of the massive peasant- 
based Gurdwara movement of 1920-25. The move- 
ment had the main objective of ‘liberating’ the 
Gurdwaras from the control of ‘Mahants’ and since 


between the 


predominantly nationalist-minded 


Akalis and young Leftists and revolutionaries of- 


the Ghadar Party — The ‘B _ 
ou because of a’strong element of religioisity in 

e Gurdwara agitations, communal and loyalist 
trends started showing up in the Akali movement. 
The differentiation in the united Akali movement 
came into the open with the Master Tara Singh 
Maharaja Patiala Pact of 1935 and later the Baldev 
Singh-Sikander Hayat Pact of 1940 under which 
the Akalis joined the Unionist Ministry in Punjab 
and supported the war efforts. Gver a period, 
communal characteristics of the Akalis became the 
dominant feature. After the success of the 
Gurdwara agitation, nationalists, Communists and 
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communal Akalis started contesting the Gurdwara 
elections. Once, Communists exploiting the rift 
among the Akalis got their nominee elected as the 
President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC). 

But since the rules of the game of Gurdwara 
elections were religious, nationalists and Com- 
munists started getting eliminated. Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet said that people used to question 
them: “Comrade, you do not go to gurdwaras, then 
why do you contest Gurdwara elections?” Surjeet 
admitted that they had-no satisfactory reply. After 
getting continuous beating, the Communists opted 
out of the Gurdwara elections in the early sixties. 
But the power-hungry Congressmen would not 
accept being left out of Gurdwaras because the 
control over the Gurdwaras gives a big political 
clout. SGPC is known in Punjab as a state within 
a state. If the Akalis were not controlling the 
Gurdwaras, they would be half their size. Congress- 
men continued to make efforts, mostly abortive in 
Punjab, to control Gurdwaras by hook or by crook. 
In fact, Bhindranwale was built up as part of the 
Congress strategy to .control Gurdwaras. He was 
a religious zealot. Gyani Zail Singh and the late 
Sanjay Gandhi thought of Jehar ko Jehar se katna 
(use poison to eliminate poison), and helped 
Bhindranwale to put up candidates against the 
Akalis in the Gurdwara election. Cynicism par 
excellance! However, Bhindranwale lost badly. 


In Delhi, in General Elections, the Sikhs may 


vote for the Congress but in Gurdwara elections 
they vote for the Akalis. But the Congress would 
keep Delhi Gurdwaras under its control through 
the blatant use of government machinery and 
bribery. This gives a handle to the Akalis to 
complain of ‘‘political’’ interference in Gurdwara. 
However, the present institutional arrangement of 
Gurdwaras and SGPC make gurdwaras a most 
effective instrument of Sikh communalism. They 
also provided logistic support to terrorists. What a 
degeneration of the Gurdwara movement! 


In the case of Muslims, the nationalist features of 
the Khilafat movement got spent out much sooner 
than that of the Gurdwara movement. In fact, 
religioisity of the Khilafat movement contributed to 
the conciousness of religious separatism among 
Muslims, which Britishers cleverly converted into 
religious-based political separatism, mainly through 
job reservations and separate communal electorates. 
But even after this, the Muslim masses had not 
acquired the consciousness of total separateness. 
Thus, in the 1937 elections, the Muslim League 
could win only one-fourth of the total Muslim 
reserved seats. The Muslim masses were drawn into 
the vortex of politics of separatism when religious 
fanatacism was unleashed in the early forties. The 
Muslims of UP were not to gain‘anything from 
Pakistan, yet motivated by religious passion they 


were in the forefront of the agitation Lar ke lenge ` 


Pakistan, Mar ke lenge Pakistan (We will fight for 
Pakistan, we will die for Pakistan). The release of 
religious fanatacism made easier the jump to 
Pakistan. The Muslim League passed the Resolution 
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on Pakistan in 1940 and got it in 1947, of course, 
thanks mainly to the Britishers. 


THERE are many common features between the 
growth of Muslim communalism and Sikh com- 

munalism, The seeds of religious separatism which 

the British had sown among the Sikhs, 36 years 

before Independence (the year when the above- 

mentioned memorandum was written) are flourishing 

36 years after Independence. The significance of the 
Akali demand to amend Article 25 was to snap the 

umblical cord of the Sikhs with the Hindus. It is 

designed to strengthen the consciousness of religious- 

based separatism among the Sikhs and break the 

common links between the Sikhs and the Hindus, 

It is designed to destroy, what Punjabis would call, 

Roti Beti Ke Sanjh (sharing of bread and inter- 

marriages between Hindus and Sikhs). 

The Akalis do not hide their intentions. Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal in a memorandum to 
Members of Parliament last year declared: 

A microscopic minority like the Sikhs has genuine fore- 

bodings that, like Buddhism and Jainism earlier, they may 

lose their identity in the vast ocean of the overwhelming 

Hindu, majority. Their misgivings in this respect were 

further heightened by the highly arbitrary manner in which 

they were defined as Hindus under Article 25 of the 

Constitution even in the face of stiff resistence by their ` 

representatives in the Constituent Assembly. The repeated 

affirmations currently being made by the Sikhs that. they © 
are a nation must be seen in this context. It is a reiteration 
of their resolve to uphold the sanctity and integrity of 
their individual identity, and it is with this very end in 
view that they seek the amendment of Article 25 of the 


Constitution and the provision of a separate personal law 
of their own, like those of the Hindus and the Muslims. 


In the division of labour between Sikh terrorists 
and the so-called moderates, the terrorists made 
joint Hindu-Sikh families as one of their targets. 
Late Harbans Singh Manchanda belonged to a 
Hindu family, his father and all his brothers are 
Hindus. Late Prof V.M. Tewari’s widow is a Sikh _ 
lady. The Akalis’ efforts at creating separate Sikh 
religious consciousness has begun to have its effect. 
Strains are developing in some joint Hindu-Sikh — 
families, the head of the family forcing the other 
members to fall in line with his religion. 5 

Perhaps, in order to telescope two stages into one 
the campaign of religious separatism was combined 
with sustained campaining for spreading Sikh 
religious fanatacism. This was obvious from dail 
discourses of Sant Bhindranwale and the Akalis 
religious demands as well as demand to enforce 
Pro-recorded cassettes of San 


iture whic Mus 
religion. Like the Muslim ulema issue fatwas even 
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fact that Sikhism is a young religion, and has mili- 
tant traditions (which Sant Bhindranwale distorted 
into terrorist traditions). The last Sikh Guru, that 
_ is, Guru Gobind Singh was on the scene less than 
fi 300 years ago, he died iu 1708. Even myths woven 
"around him appear realistic to simple-minded folk. 
In fact, the Akalis launched a three-stage rocket 
to create a consciousness of a separate nationhood 
among the Sikhs. The Anandpur Saheb Resolu- 
tion and the repeated assertions that Sikhs are a 
separate nation form the thin end of the wedge. 
One would have given moderate Akalis benefit of 
doubt that they are victims of terminological inexa- 
ctitude of the Punjabi language. In Punjabi they 
refer to the Sikh Quom. But it was Surjit Singh 
Barnala who knows English language too well, who 
_ translated the word Quom as “‘Nation’’. (But Barnala 
is a moderate!) i ; : 
Moreover, despite criticism and implorings by their 
friends the Akalis stuck to the word “Nation”. We 
have a recorded cassette of Sant Longowal’s speech in 
which he said the objective of the Akali movement 
js to establish “Khalsa Raj”. The vagueness of the 
terminology used-by the Akalis is reminiscent of a 
similar vagueness of the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
resolution of 1940 which was open to various inter- 
pretations. ‘ ; 
Yet there is another parallel between the Muslim 
League and the Akalis. The Muslim League in the 
first phase fought for communal demands. Its 
communal demands: were accepted, and yet in the 
1937 election the Muslim League fared very badly 
as compared to the Congress. It could not form its 
Ministries in any of the provinces. Jinnah felt so 
frustrated and so disgusted that he went to London 
to do his law practice. Then he applied his mind 
and came to the conclusion that he could not cap- 
ture power unless a sovereign Muslim-majority 
area is carved out. Thus, was born the idea of 
Pakistan. The second lesson that he drew was that 
the Pakistan movement would not be able to 
acquire a mass base without releasing religous 
fantacism. Thus, froma liberal communalist, he 
became a die-hard communalist to achieve his 
political objectives. 
Similarly, the Akalis’ frustration at their defeat 
in the 1980 General Elections is well-known. Now 
they realised that after the communal divide they 
_ cannot come to power unless there was migration 
` of population and Punjab because a predominantly 
Sikh-majority state. At present Sikhs constitute 52 
per cent of Punjab population. But they are un- 
eyenly distributed. For instance, in the Malwa 
region, Sikhs are over 70 per cent. As a result there 
re about 50 Sikh-majority seats in the Legislative 
bly of 117. The Akalis thus started conniving 
indranwale whose terrorism was objectively 
at the migration of the population. 
rly, the Akalis abetted in unleashing religi- 
tacism, as Jinnah did after mid-forties. In 
ays, even the so-called moderate Akalis 
ying “We do not want Khalistan, but if 
we will not say ‘no’. This shows that 
verse to Khalistan. oe 
at personal intentions of moder- 
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ate Akalis should not be questioned. They still talk 
of Hindu-Sikh communal amity. But it is nota 
question of personal beliefs and intentions. What 
is important is the forces that they are unleashing 
— whether intentionally or unintentionally is 
unimportant and what their actions are 
objectively leading to. Jinnah was personally 


very secular and liberal. Even after Pakistan was 


formed, delivering his Presidential address to the 
Constitutions Assembly of Pakistan on August 
11,1947 Jinnah said: “You may belong to any reli- 
gion or caste or creed — that has nothing to do 
with the business of the State...We are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
and equal citizens of one State...Now, I think we 
should keep that in front of us as our ideal, and 
you will find that in course of time, Hindus would 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the State.” 

Poor Quaid-e-Azam! The forces of religious 
fanaticism which he unleashed to achieve his goal 
of Pakistan proved to be too strong for him to be 
tamed Jater. Thus, all those who tried to givea 
secular cnastitution to Pakistan met a tragic fate; 
Liaquat Ali and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto were liquidated. 


The fate of Jinnah is the fate of al! liberal com- 


munalists, the logic of their politics leads to 
degenerate separatist and fundamentalist com- 
munalism, 


@ 


WAS the growth of separatist Muslim communal- 
ism inevitable? Certainly not. Had the national 
movement made the right-type of intervention at 
the right time, the course of events would have been 
different. It is, therefore, essential to examine what 
the acts of omission and commission of Gandhiji 
were that he could not translate his ‘““Hindu-Muslim 
Bhai-Bhai’’ slogan into practice. 

There were broadly four shortcomings of the 
national movement that resulted in the failure to 
evolve a composite nationhood cousciousness. First, 
when schism was taking place on social and reli- 
gious plane, the national movement did not 
effectively intervene. Gandhiji carried a sustained 
campaign against untouchability and discrimination 
against Harijans. A similar sustained campaign at 
social plane Should have been launched against 
divisive religious taboos and attempts at creating 
cleavages between Hindus and Muslims. Perhaps, 
Hindu Pani, Muslim Pani (during the British days 
there Were separate arrangements of drinking water 
for Muslims and Hindus at Railway Stations) could 
have been made a symbol of such a social 
movement. 

Secondly, the national movement legitimised the 
mixing up of religion with politics, In many 
countries, religion was used as a tool to arouse the 
consciousness of nationalism. But in multi- 
religious countries, 


consequences. Ireland, for instance, remains a 


divided country till this day because of mixing up 4 > 


this has produced disasterous 1 
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of Catholic religion 
Catholics and Protestants remain locked up in a 
civil war in Northern Ireland. : 

Religion has become such a part of our percep- 
tion that justifying India’s concern in happenings in 
Sri Lanka. Indira Gandhi said: ‘Our policy is not 
to interfere in the affairs of others. But ours is a 
troubled region. Most of our countries are multi- 
racial and multi-religious. It would be idle to 
pretend that we are not affected by what happens 
elsewhere.” Thus, we have now the doctrine of 
Pan-Hinduism to match Pan-Islamism. 3 

Many stalwarts of the early national movement 
even encouraged respective religiosity. Leaders of 
Hindu Mahasabha and Muslim League functioned 
within the Congress till the early thirties and the 
Akali Dal till the late thirties. The Indian 
National Congress accepted in principle communal 
leaders as the spokesmen of their respective reli- 
gious community and itself as a mediator. But 
when the Muslim League grew strong, Jinnah 
refused to accept Gandhiji as a national leader but 
was prepared to meet him as a Hindu leader and he 
insisted that the Congress represented only Hindus. 
This was the breaking-point. Gandhiji’s basic 
appeal was essentially on political and moral 
grounds and never on religious ground. But he 
used to convey his thoughts in a language full of 
Hindu terms and symbols. The only care he took 
as compared to many other national leaders was 
that he did not choose terms, symbols and heroes 
like Shivaji and Rana Pratap which were offensive 
to Muslims. But even the use of neutral Hindu 
symbols did not help to remove the misgivings 
being spread among the Muslims that the Congress 
was a Hindu organisation. In fact among the top 
national leaders, the only exception who did not use 
religious symbols, myths, imagery and idioms was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhiji in practice reduced 
secularism to what Mohammad Ali of the Khilafat 
fame called “federation of religions’. What a 


contrast from the Oxford Dictionary Meaning of 
ris ich is: ‘‘sceptical of religious truth or 


_ opposed to religious education.” 


irdly;the Congress did not put up a fight 
against the attempts to make a political community 
out of Muslims. The British achieved this objective 
primarily through the Round Tables and a separate 
communal electorate: Instead of participating in 
them, had the Congress adopted a militant course 
of boycotting them, the results would perhaps, have 
been different. Gandhiji went on a fast unto death 
in 1932 against the move of separate electorates for 


»Harijans. That struggle did defeat the British game 


of cultivating a sense of a political identity among 
Harijans separate from the Indian identity. The 


\ boycott of the 1937 elections, which were based on 


festricted franchise, would have also helped to 


,teduce the excessive weightage of middle classes in 


politics. This political weight of the middle classes 
encouraged the growth of communalism as they 
were worst infested with communalism as a result 
of job reservations. er ee 

Lastly, the prolonged non-violent struggle gave 
too much time to the Britishers to play their game 
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reared its, ugly head mostly during the passive 
phases of the national movement. Had Gandhiji 
given the civil Disobedience movement of 1930-34 
a militant and do-or-die turn which he gave to the 
1942 movement, perhaps the formation of Pakistan i 
could have been avoided. By 1937 the Muslim 
League had net become very strong. For instance, 
it did not win even a single seat in Punjab. HG 
landslide in favour of the Muslim League took place 
in the mid-forties. 

Basically, the mistakes and weaknesses of the 
national movement are persisting in handling the — 
Akali problem. As in the past, Indira Gandhi did. 
not comprehend the dangers of religious separatism. 
This explains her ready acceptance of the Akali 
demand of amendment of Article 25. Instead of — 
healing the cleavage between the Hindus and Sikhs 
the Constitutional amendment would harden and 
deepen it. It will make the Hindu-Sikh divide per- 
manent. If this trend is not reversed sooner or later 
Hindus and Sikhs will become what Hindus and 
Muslims are today. g: Re 

It is significant that the real import of the Akali 
demand was grasped by Z.A. Suleri, an idealogue of - 
Gen Zia-ul-Hag. With his insight into the processes 
which led to the creation of Pakistan, Suleri, who 
is the Media Adviser to the Islamabad dictator in 
an article in Pakistan Times (April 6, 1984) said that 
the amendment of Article 25 would be a stepping 
stone towards establishing a “separate national 
entity” of the Sikhs. 


Similarly, if the Khilafat Movement brought the 
national movement’s blessings to Muslim Teligio- 
sity, in the case of the Sikhs the same thing was 
done by the Gurdwara movement of the early 
twenties. It were those seeds of religiosity which 
have now flowered into religious separatism a 
communalism. This does not mean that those move- x 
ments were bad. But subsequently, conscious efforts 
should have been made to weed out those seeds. 

In the case of Sikhs, these seeds are flowering — 
with a time-lag of 50 years as compared to Mus] : 
The main reason of delayed reaction is that 
Gurdwara movement was immediately followe 
secular revolutionary struggles which involved 
Sikh peasantry. Bhagat Singh, who was hanged 
1931 had shaved off his bread, but he rem 
Shaheed-e-Azam, for Hindus and Sikhs alike, 

In recent times, Sikh religiosity received en 


Chief Minister he led Kar Sewa to clean 
Sarovar, the holy tank in the, Golden Temp. 


re-enacted Guru Gobind Singh Marg which 
Sikh version of the Hindus’ Ekatmata Yat 


carried in a basket on his head the 
horse which led the ceremonial proces 
Marg, and during the Kar Sewa “dey 
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` photographed touching the feet of Sant Bhindran- 
wale. Indira Gandhi on her part encouraged it by 


readily agreeing to the religious demands of the , 


Akalis. 3 

Earlier, the experience with the Muslims and now 
with the Sikhs show that religiosity prepares a 
fertile ground for the growth of communalism. 

The other serious continuing mistake is to accept 
the Akalis as the sole Thekedars (representatives) of 
the Sikhs. Barring 1977, the Akalis have been 
polling about 50 per cent of Sikh votes and not 
more. Mahzbi (Scheduled caste) Sikh hardly vote 
for the Akalis. In certain areas of the Malwa region 
they have even their separate gurdwaras and 
separate Guru Granth Sahib path (holy recitation 
of the Granth Sahib). In the 1980 elections, the 
Akalis could win only one out of 13 parliamentary 
seats in Punjab. Yet whenever the Akalis start any 
agitation, they are accepted as the sole spokesmen 
of the Sikhs. PASA ? 

When the process of Constitution-making for 
independent India started, the Congress Working 
Committee passed a resolution on August 10, 1946, 
which accepted not only Sikhs as a separate entity 
but also the Akalis as the sole spokesman of the 
Sikhs. In the recent phase also, Indira Gandhi start- 
ed dealing solely with the Akalis, bypassing her own 
party, her own Chief Minister and the two Com- 
munist Parties which are not so insignificant a force 
in Punjab. In Indira Gandhi’s perception, the Sikhs 
seem to be synonymous with the Akalis. This comes 
out vividly in a statement made by R. Venkata- 
raman (who was then temporarily holding the Home 
portfolio) in the Rajya sabha on July 22, 1982. The 

~ Akalis did not attend a meeting of the Punjab 
Integration Council. Commenting on this, the 
Home Minister said: “Unfortunately this (Integra- 
tion Council’s) meeting was boycotted by that 
) (Sikh) community”. However, many Sikh Congress- 
/ men, Sikh Communists and Independent Sikhs at- 
tended the meeting. But in the Congress dictionary, 
non-Akali Sikhs are not good enough Sikhs. 
This is despite the fact that it had almost become 
a folklore in Punjab villages that Pratap Singh 
Kairon was the second Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 
the 1957 elections, Master Tara Singh set up 25 
candidates in violation of the Congress-Akali pact. 
All but one lost the election. Since Independence, 
election after election the voting behaviour of the 
‘Sikhs was broadly in line with that in north India. 
‘But at the time of crisis, all the Sikhs are treated as 


guilty in this regard. Pictures of Akali demonstra- 
tons would often carry caption: ‘‘Sikh demonstrat- 
ng against...” 

his practice of treating communal leaders as the 

e spokesmen of the community, which is inherit- 

from the days of the national movement, 

urally makes the Akalis much larger than life. By 
Jinnah as the sole spokesman of the 

the Congress reduced Maulana Azad to a 


nd Sikh problems, Indira Gandhi has re- 
h Congressmen to the position of nation- 


separate political entity. Perhaps, media is most- 


By dealing solely with the Akalis on the. 
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The Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan did 
give idea to the Akali leaders that they could also 
get away witha Sikh homeland. But neither the 
Britishers gave them an all-out support nor the 
Muslim League obliged them. Also nationalist 
sentiments among the Sikh masses were very strong, 
In communal riots preceding the} partition, Hindu- 
Sikh blood flowed together in the streets of Rawal- 
pindi and Lahore. That clinched the issues. 

The Akalis cast their lot with India at the decisive 
moment. A possibility of opening of a new chapter 
in Punjab emerged after 1947. But the opportunity 
could not be seized, principally because of two 
factors. 

Firstly, Jawaharlal Nehru did not fully appre- 
ciate the regional and linguistic aspirations. He 
dragged his feet on the formation of linguistic 
States. He mistakenly believed that the inter- 
mediate stage of linguistic-based regional identities 
could, perhaps, be skipped in the nation-making 
process. In the case of Punjab, the denial of for- 
mation of linguistic State acquired communal over- 
tones; the Akalis propaganda that a Punjabi- 
speaking province was being denied because Sikhs 
would become a majority in it began to sound 
credible to Sikh masses. If Pratap Singh Kairon 
had championed the cause of a Punjabi-speaking 
state as Y.B. Chavan did of the Marathi-speaking 
State, he would have sounded a death-knell of 
communal tendencies among the Sikhs as well as 
among Punjabi Hindus. But it was not to be so. 

Secondly, Hindu communal leaders at a critical 
stage in the formation of Punjabi regional nationa- 
lism, betrayed its cause. Here I would add a 
personal note: One day in 1951 when I returned 
from college my mother told me that the Census 
people had come. ‘‘What did they ask?” I enguir- 
ed. She replied, that among other things they 
asked “What is your language?’ “What did you 
tell them?” “Of course, I told them that our 
language is Hindi,’ my mother said emphatically. 
I was a little surprised, and said, “But our langu- 
age is Punjabi.” “How could it be Punjabi?”, my 
mother said, “Just today I have written a letter to 
my sister in Hindi.” J said, “Read it out.” She 
started reading it. 


the Census, 

This was ‘despite an offer made earlier by two 
top Sikh intellectuals, Bhai Jodh Singh and Principal 
Niranjan Singh, at the behest of the Akali leader, 
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| Master Tara Singh, that if Hindus were willing to 
record Punjabi as their language he would make 

Sikhs agree to change the script of Punjabi from 

Gurumukhi to Devanagari. Had that offer been 

accepted, in course of time Punjabi would have 

become another dialect of Hindi like Bhojpuri, 

Maithali or Khadi Boli. But it was not to be so. 

The process of assimilation of Hindus and Sikhs 

and the emergence of a common social and cultural 

identity received its first major setback. The 

Devanagari script for Punjabi would have also 

strengthened consciousness among the Sikhs of 

being part of the country’s heartland. But unfortu- 
nately, the reverse process started in recent years. 

One factor behind the latest religious upsurge 
among the Sikhs, could perhaps be that Indira 

Gandhi has assiduously projected a Hindu image by 
openly patronising Hindu temples, God-men and 
Shankaracharyas. It is true that she visits shrines 
of other religious also. But it is seen as hypocricy 
by minorities. In Punjab, Indira Gandhi conducted 
herself in a manner that it is now on the lips of 
everybody that was tried to consolidate Hindu 
support for herself. This proved disastrous in 
throwing large sections of Sikh masses into the lap 
of the Akalis. 

Because of the weak secular fabric in Punjab, 
even innocuous things acquire communal character. 
For instance, Charan Singh, Sharad Joshi and 
others in recent years have forcefully articulated 
rural-urban conflict — the theory of cities exploiting 
villages. In Punjab, this acquires a communal slant. 
Hindus are sought to be associated with cities and 
the Sikhs with villages and it is made out that 
Hindus are exploiters of Sikhs. But the fact of the 
bania exploiting a kisan is a thing of the past, 
particularly in an advanced State like Punjab. 
Zamindars, landlords, traders and money-lenders 
were the chief exploiters of Kisans. Zamindari has 
been abolished. Landlordism is on its way out. At 
least in Punjab there are no Hindu landlords worth 
the name. Traders and money-lenders have now 
been replaced by the Food Corporation and Coope- 
rative Banks. Now the farmer is exploited by 
employees of banks, Irrigation and Electricity 
Departments and Food Corporation. In Punjab, 
they are both Hindus and Sikhs. But communalists 
continue to exploit historical memories of the 
peasants. 

In pre-independent India also religious distortions 
disoriented many economic movements. For 
instance, many peasant struggles like Mymensingh 
agrarian riots of 1906 and the Moplah peasant 
uprising of 1921 assumed a communal colour. 
Since conversion took place’ mostly among poor 
people, in many parts of the sub-continent poor 
peasants were Muslims, but money-lenders and 
zamindars were Hindus. Communalists gave a 
twist to this fact and propogated that Hindus were 
exploiting Muslims. 

In Punjab, the Akalis, are distorting the river 
water dispute and doing propaganda that “Hindu 
India is planning to destroy Sikh peasantry by 
turning Punjab’s fertile land into desert.” In fact, 
the Akalis distort every little thing to make out that 
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the Centre is planning to decimate Sikhs. When 
P.S. Bhinder was removed as Delhi Police Chief the 
Akalis issued a statement that it was a caseof 
discrimination against Sikhs. If General Subheg 
Singh was cashiered, it was made out that this was 
because he was a Sikh, ignoring the fact that many 
non-Sikh, including Hindu Generals, were also 
cashiered. 


i 


MANY pro-Akali intellectuals have worked over- 
time to make-out a case that the Sikh alienation is 
born out of economic discrimination against Sikhs 
and Punjab. But this economic discrimination is all 
imaginary. What are the facts? A study on the 
Green Revolution in Punjab by G.S. Bhalla and 
G.K. Chadha of the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
brings out following facts: 

“Both in terms of gross and net areas irrigation, 
Punjab has all along commanded three times the 
facilities available to the nation as a whole.” . 

“Between 1965-66 and- 1978-79 consumption of 
fertilisers per acre of cropped area increased from 
8.84 kg to 90.96 kgs in Punjab compared with an 
increase from 4.90 kgs to 29.80 kgs only in India.” 

“In 1972, there was a tractor for every 102 
hectares of net sown area in Punjab against 
922 hectares at the national level. Again in 1972, 
there was a tubewell for every 14 hectares of net 
sown area in Punjab against 43 hectares in India. In : 
Punjab 43 per cent of the total electricity is con- 
sumed by agriculture alone- while in India, the 
percentage is just 12.” y ; 

“For every hectare cropped, a cultivator in Pun- 
jab derives twice as much cooperative credit as his 
counterpart at the national level which while in 
1960-61, there was no difference in this regard.” ; 

The proof of the pudding is in its eating. “For 
example, in Punjab, -total -agricultural output 
increased annually at the rate of 4.54 per cent dur- ; 
ing 1950-51 to 1965-66 against 2.36 per cent at the 
national level. During 1965-66 to 1977-78, the State 
achieved an annual growth rate of output of 8.38 
per cent against 4 per cent for the country as a 
whole.” j 

It is said that Punjab is lagging benind in indus- 
try and could not deploy its agricultural surpluses 
into industry. This is also not factually correct: 
“The growth in the secondary sector (industry) ha 
also been fairly impressive. For the entire petiod 
1960-61 to 1977-78 this sector achieved a growth 
rate of 6.87 per cent.” Within the secondary sec 
registered manufacturing grew at a rate of 7.58 p 
cent per annum, unregistered manufacturing a’ 
per cent and construction at 6.87 per cent. 

tertiary sector grow at the rate of 5.76 per ceni 
annum. Thus even for, kulaks, opportunities 
to branch out in small-scale, medium an 
industries and in the service sector like tr: 
The economic interests of kulaks are no 
dised in united India. On the other har 
ensures a huge ready-made market 
duce. Let it be underlined th 


which EEC has to give to export 

- surpluses. The Centre’s policies have ensured that 
Punjab farmers never had it so good. The growth 
‘rate of their income is among the highest in the 
world for comparable groups. The freight equalisa- 
tion creates most favourable conditions for indus- 
trialisation in Punjab. This indeed ensures discrimi- 
nation in favour of the State. As a result of all 
these factors during 1960-61 to 1977-78 “per capita 
real income in Punjab. rose ata compound rate of 
3.17 per cent compared with 1.21 per cent for India 

a whole.” 

once ee ae was Deputy 
Chairman ofthe Punjab Planning Commission and 
Vice-Chancellor of the Gur k University dur- 
ing the Akat g, what could be the economic 
causes of the Akali agitation. He said: “Frankly 
speaking, I cannot identify any economic cause 
behind the movement. I only know what contribu- 
tion I have made.” For three years, Dr Gill was 
incharge of combined examination in Punjab for 
entrance into professional institutions. He was very 
strict and did not allow copying and tampering of 
marks by examiners. “As a result of my strictness, 
very few boys from rural areas could enter into 
professional colleges. This might have created some 
bitterness among educated rural youth which be- 
came the recruiting ground for Bhindranwale ex- 
tremists’, Dr Gill added, half jokingly, half 
seriously. 


As for the complaint of discrimination against . 


Sikh, one fact should be enough. The Sikhs are 


than two he country’s po ulation 
ut their proportion jn the Army is er cent. 
In fact, if there has been any discrimination, it has 


been in favour of Sikhs. 

An ideologue of Bhindranwale met me after the 
military action. In a chastened mood, he said that 
perhaps Indira Gandhi was right when she said that 


some economic strength, they assert their rights, 

want more rights and even start throwing about 

their weight. This is at the back of the Punjab 
“movement. 

Soviet leader, late Yuri Andropov, two years ago 
délivered a significant speech on the nationality 
question in USSR. Let me reproduce one extract 
from it: Boe. ; 

The record shows that the “economic and cultural progress 
of all nations and nationalities is inevitably accompanied 
by the growth of their national self-awareness. This is a 
logical, objective process. It is important, however, that 
= the natural pride one takes in the gains attained should 
t degenerate info national arrogance or conceit, that 
should not gravitate towards exclusiveness, and dis- 
ect for other nations and nationalities. Yet such 
gative phenomena still occur. And it would be wrong 
attribute them solely to survivals of the past. Among 
ings, they are sometimes fostered by the mistakes 
e inour work. Here, comrades, nothing can be 
insignificant. Everything counts — the atti- 
nguage, to monuments of the past, the inter- 
f historical events, and the way we transform 
urb ‘and influence living and working 


$ 


f self-awareness arising 


E Digitized hy Arya Sangia penen eeyreieuse factor, and there has been a gross 


the Punjab problem roduct of affluence and 
not of poverty and stagnation. When people gain ~ 


ot distorted because of — 


= 


mishandling by Indira Gandhi also. The pheno. | 
menon of the assertion of self-awareness is found in © 
other parts of the country also. For instance, it is _ 
manifested in the form AASUin Assam and N.T. 
Rama Rao in Andhra. But the national leadership, 
particularly Indira Gandhi, is showing strange insen- 
sitivity in dealing with this phenomenon. In Punjab 
she compounded it by giving her award on the 
distribution of rivers water, on the eve of the 
Haryana election. Thus, it gave a handle to the 
Akalis to make out that the award was given to win | 
Haryana election and therefore it is tilted against: 
Punjab. In Andhra she and her son roughed up 
sub-nationalist sentiments by treating the institution | 
of Chief Minister as that of a domestic employee, | 
In Assam, instead of accommodating genuine sub- 
national sentiments of the Assamese, she put up | 
non-Assamese against Assamese. It is, however, true 
that the Assamese sentiments degenerated into | 
chauvinism and intolerance towards Bengalees. | 
Indira Gandhi’s recent statement in the Lok Sabha 
that there are no sub-nationalities in the country 
indicates insensitivity towards this phenomenon of | 
self-awareness. If this phenomenon is not tackled 
in a proper perspective, it will make the confusion 
created by the outburst of communalism worst con- 
founded. The country is in a very difficult phase of | 
its nation-in-the making process. It needs a most 


perceptive leadership. ¢ 
(S) 


p 


WHERE do we go from here? A liberal solution | 
which is offered is two-fold. First, let the economic 
demands of the Akalis be accepted, even at the. | 
expense of other States. ‘Haryana cannot veto | | 
Punjab solution’ is their slogan. This approach | 
could lead to creating inter-State rivalary and would | 
_amount to giving bonus toa bully. This is not the | 
way to run the country. Inter-State rivalries could | 
be kept in check if the emphasis is that the solution | 
should be equitable to all states. i 4 
Secondly, it is suggested to come to terms with | i 
the Akalis, that is, the same old mutton of appease- _ 
ment of minority communalism. They hold that the | 
Akalis’ grievance that Indira Gandhi dismissed their 
government in 1980 as “genuine”. In 1980, Indira 
Gandhi dismissed eight other State governments. She 
was returning the compliments to the Janata-Akall 
combine which dismissed an equal number of Congress 
State Governments in 1977. But within two to three 
months of the dismissal, elections to the State 
Assembly were held and the Akalis lost. These 
liberals single out the Akali Government and not 
the other eight governments for Indira Gandhi, 
high-handedness”, Implicit in this attack is the 
recognition that the Akalis and Sikhs are synopy- 
mous and that Sikhs are a sub-nation and they have — 
a natural right to rule in Punjab, irrespective of the 
outcome in the elections. S. Sahay, Statesman Editor, 
for instance.wrote that Punjab should be given 2 
special status, which in actual practice means that. 
the Sikhs should be given a special status. . 
According to the liberals’ understanding India is 


maaria ee 
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federation of not only linguistic sub-nationalities but 
also of various religions, As in Bengal, the political 
power should vest with the Bengalis, in Assam with 
the Assamese, in Andhra with the Telugu and Punjab 
being a special category the political power should 
vest with Sikhs or Sikh and Hindus should have coali- 
tion with Sikhs having a dominant position. (substi- 
tute the Akalis for the word ‘sikhs’) With this under- 
standing coupled with the forces unleashed by the 
Akalis and Punjabi Hindus communalists, Punjab- 


and-Muslints are locked- upina civil war. This is an 
invitation to foreign interference and no government 
can function in a hopelessly divided state. Ganga 
Singh Dhillon, a protagonist of Khalistan, address- 
ing US Congressmen at Capito] Hill in Washington 
on March 7 talked of Punjab becoming a “second 
Lebanon.” 

The same was the liberals’ position on the Article 
25. Chandra Shekhar welcomed the Government’s 
move to amend Article 25 which would have opened 
the way for a separate Sikh personal law. Apart from 
the fact that the Sikh personal law which was being 
proposed by the Akalis is socially retrogressive, par- 
ticularly for women, the amendment was aimed at 
highlighting the difference in various religions rather 
than commonness in various religions. In a multi- 
religious country, highlighting commonality of 
religion is essential to maintain communal peace. 
Emphasis on separatist features and differences 
between religions would only encourage religious 


, conflicts. A conscious attempt to emphasise common 


features in different religions in India was made in 
the mediaeval period by the Bhakti movement— 
Kabir and Guru Nanak—Sufi movement and the 
great Moghul emperor Akbar through Din-E-Ilahi. 
In the modern period Gandhiji tried to carry for- 
ward those traditions. “Sshwar-Allah tera Nam’ 
was thus Gandhiji’s favourite song. But our present 
liberals—who are both in the ruling party and in the 
Opposition—have no compunction in appeasing 
communal sentiments and encourage religious 
separatist sentiments. 


IF the concept of a Sikh corporate identity or Sikh 
sub-nationalism is accepted then it will strengthen 
the forces who want to forge a Hindu corporate 
political identity at the all-India level. In fact, those 
who suggest coming to terms with the Akalis already, 
accept the existence of a separate Hindu identity at 
the Punjab-level —ithe Akalis represent Sikhs and 
BJP represent Hindus (some will assert that not 
BJP but the Congress). Incidentally, many of these 
liberal-minded people felt pained and tightly so, 
that in the last year’s elections in-Jammu and 
Kashmir, a communal divide took place, Muslims 
voted for the National Conference and the Hindus 
for the Congress-I. Once the principle of Sikh- 
Hindu coalition is accepted, it will be a matter of 
time that the Punjab pattern of religious-based 
coalition would spread to other States and reach 

elhi sooner or later. This would mean emergence 


of a Hindu corporate identity'at the all-India plane. y was used against DMK whe i 


; : m32 because unlike Islam and Sikhism, it is not insti- 
will become a potential Lebanon _where—Ghristians. : 
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This is another name of Hindu backlash. Religious- 
\based coalition wilt tead to Hindu hegemony. But 
Hindu hegemony will not only be socially retro- 
gressive, oppressive and suffocating it will not be 
able to keep the country, with its cultural, linguistic 
and ethnic diversities and growing class contradic- 
tion, together for too long. It will degenerate into 
a dictatorship and some form of fascism. 


It is said that the Hindu backlash is not possible 


-~ tutionalised. Ulemas can issue Fatwas and the Akal 
Takht can issue Hukamnamma, but Shankaracharyas 
have no corresponding temporal and religious 
sanction. But when the need arises, the Hindu 
backlash will evolve some form to enforce its autho- 
rity. It may also not take too long for such a 
phenomenon to emerge. After all how much time 
did it take for AASU and NTR to emerge? Neither 
of them had any institutional backing. Campaign 
against beef-tallow import and the Ekatmata Yatra 
were the large-scale rehersal of the Hindu back- 
lashwalas. 


From among the religious leaders, even a 
relatively enlightened Hindu philosopher, Swami 


_Chinmayananda, recently said that the Hindu com- 
Munity was being “persecuted? by the minorities 


———— 


in this country. Hindu interests, he said, were being 
“neglected by the Government because they were 
not united like other communities. At the political 
level who will fan Hindu backlash for which objec- 
tively the situation is ripe? Will RSS/BJP combine _ 
do it? Will a combine of Bal Thackery, Hindu ~ 
Suraksha Samiti and some others do it? Or, will 
Indira Gandhi do it? She iso fpi no doubt a great 
political opportunist. Recently; she did hob-nob 
with Hindu backlash but later retracted her step. 
In fairness to her, after the military action in the 
Golden Temple Indira Gandhi has not done any- 


thing to.fan Hindu backlash. But one has to watch 
further. ; 


What makes the ground hospitable for: Hindu 
backlash is that Sikh religious fantacism has acquir- 
ed a fascist face. Bhindranwale was a mini-Hitler. A 
If Hitler made Germans mad about the superiority 
of the Aryan race, Bhindranwale tried to do it by 
asserting that one Sikh is equal to 35 Hindus, Hitler — 
instilled hatered against Jews; Bhindranwale did it 
against Hindus. Like Hitler, Bhindranwale unleashed 
a reign of terror and murder. (According to a mosi 
charitable view of the Akalis’ they were te 
rised to stand up against Bhindranwale. But ho 
about now when Bhindranwale is dead! In fact 
is being painted as a martyr), 

Bhindranwale in fact was more dangerous 
Hitler in one respect. He had the religious sanc 
of Hukamnamas. Just imagine what would | 
happened had the Bhindranwale gang captu 
power. Liberals who opposed military action 
the category of Chamberlain, who ado: 
‘of appeasement of Hitler. When t 

_ calculated violence, there can be n 
jee political process.: Viole h 
_ by superior counter-viole: 
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Ì ' he DMK did iol j in). Thi dous respec- 
d not resort to violence. should meet again). This gave tremendo 

ee a DUDS > tability to Jinnah whereas the main political task of 

@ that period should have been to launch an all-out 

attack on Muslim communalism which had acquired 


E amount of arms, ammunition, degree of train- a-separatist thrust. ; 7 
ine of terrorists and the extent of their activities as Similarly, in Punjab Sikh cormuna list na 
also the infrastructural support in the form of reli- acquired separatist and fascist eee Or 
gious fantacism suggest that the roots of terrorism over a year now. Yet we es a aa esume 
are deep. The military action in the Golden Temple talks with the Akalis”’. The need of tl z our is to 
“smashed only the tip of the iceberg of terrorism. launch an all-out political and ideological offensive 
The show of force will be needed till illusions that against Sikh communalism. Also the country has 
migration of population could be effected and paid a heavy price for allowing the mixing up 
Khalistan could be achieved through terrorism, of Sikh religion with politics, through the instru- 
sabotage and insurgency, are shattered. mentality of S.G.P.C. This cost will prove counter- 
Bhindranwale succeeded in establishing a reign of productive if now this nexus is not broken. The 
terror. He is dead, but the atmosphere of fear and healing touch in Punjab has to be in this framework 
terror persists. This situation requires the State to otherwise the healing touch would | be deceptive; 
equip itself with extra-ordinary powers. But after a brief respite Sikh communalism would re- 
because of Indira Gandhi’s past record, there are emerge in a most virulent and dangerous form. 
legitimate apprehensions that these extra-ordinary SGPC had become the backbone of sikh commu- 
powers would be misused. However, the 1977 nalism. A surgical operation now must be carried 
experience shows that if powers are misused, Indira out and the Gurdwara Act amended to clip politi- 


Gandhi would be thrown out of power. ; cal-communal wings of S.G.P.C. 
i The most critical thing to preserve is the right to 
ig vote in a reasonably free and fair manner. The @® 


experience of this country is that if a threat to 

integrity comes from a part.of the country, as it did IF the Opposition is indulging in appeasement of 
in Kashmir and the North-East, democracy might Sikh communalism to spite Indira Gandhi, the 
be extinguished in those parts for some time, ruling party.is also not prepared to fight Sikh com- 
without jeopardising democracy inthe country as a munalism. In fact, Rajiv Gandhi very recently dis- 
whole. Even in those parts, democracy is restored cussed with Gurcharan Singh Tohra the possibility 
after sometime. Thereisno reason to fear that of forming Congress-I-Akali coalition in Punjab. 


it would be different in Punjab provided a vigilance Worse still is that the ruling Party continues to 
is maintained to see that democracy is not infringed encourage sikh religiosity. Continuing what Gyani 
in the rest of the country. Zail Singh started in the early seventies, the ruling 


Force can play only a limited role to combat party and the government-owned and pro-establish- 
| terrorism. But it has a tendency of self-perpetuation ment media are now lioning Baba Santa Singh and 
/ and of its excessive use. If this tendency is not his Nihangs who are the most obscrutinist and 

checked, the use of force could be counter-produc- fanatic elements among Sikhs. They are living 
tive. Liberals have a vital responsibility in this monuments of religiosity. When I pointed this out 
regard. But it should be clear that if by any turn to a senior Minister, he replied: “This is a most 
of events, conflict arises between the objectives of difficult period. Let it pass then we will return to 
country’s integrity and of democracy and secular- secularism.” Recently when an AICC General 
ism, forces of unity would triumph. Once a country Secretary asked Sikh Congressmen todo Kar Seya 
splits it will very, very difficult to re-unite it but if one of the leaders said: “We came to the Congress 
democracy is lost and secularism is eroded aftera thinking it is a secular party.If we have to do Kar 
bitter struggle of 5 or 10, years it would be possible Sewa, we would better have a blue turban and join 
to oe the ground. This is the lesson of history the Akalis”. 
and it is no use getting emotional. There is no doubt that a j 
A Phe Punjab challenge has generated strong senti- are now emotionally Pa Es sees ee 
; ments of unity. These are healthy sentiments. But ture will:cool down sooner or later They can be 
if vigilance is not exercised by liberal and secular weaned away from communalism because being 
elements, tbese seniiments can degenerate into out-going and dynamic Sikhs cannot remain insulat- 
sentiments of Hindu hegemony which would sound ed for too long from the precess of social moderni- 
e death-knell of both democracy and secularism. sation. Also their emotions have been worked up 
ch an ugly turn of events could be averted not by . by Gobbelsian propaganda that they are being dis- 
oming in conflict with these sentiments of unity crimin gainst in this country. Realit : will 
t Pe conscious intervention to channel them into. dawn on them sooner than later : 
MAC OU EOMON. ii Also nationalist and iotic itior 
fortunately, an important stream of liberal! the Sikh peasantry have Hen ute (honored dee 
ft opinion has placed itself on the wrong side | can be made to reassert. But the task of weaning 
nity sentiments. What is happening today | away Sikhs from communalism would become 
nt of what happened 40 years ago when į extremely difficult if the gut reaction among Hindus 
orted to parrot-like repetition of the | is not checked. Itis true that Sikh E OE 
hi-Jinnah Phir Milan (Gandhi-Jinnah |j has been on the rampage as Mus 
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, process. 


was in 1947. But then the Pitieddys 
broken as Gandhi and Nehru stood like a rock. 
If the Indian National Congress failed to prevent 
the partition of the country, its success was that it 
did not let this country became a Hindu Rashtriya 
as a reaction to the creation of Pakistan. But this 
needed the supreme martyrdom of Gandhiji. There 
are many who believe that but for this India would 
have become a Hindu state. This brings out the 
weakness of our secularism. In fact, socio-political 
reflexes inherited from the national movement are 
proving to be inadequate to meet the challenge. 
Hindu-Sikh divide has appeared and Sikh separa- 
tism has reared its head. It is true that cynical 
and amoral politics of Indira Gandhi and her 
incompetence have hastened the aggravation of the 
crisis. But even the less amoral approach within 
the old liberal conceptual framework, which is 
broadly represented by the Left and sections of the 
Janata Party is not in a position to meet the chal- 
lenge. The ideology of secularism of the national 
movement has once again collapsed, second time 
in one generation. In the post-independent India, 
the heritage of the national movement has. proved 
to be inadequate to eradicate communal problem. 
Secularism remained very fragile. If somebody 
sneezes in a mosque when a Hindu procession is 
going in front of it, there are communal riots or 
vice versa. Over 12,000 people have been killed 
in communal and ethnic riots in the last four years. 
The Punjab events have only brought out with a 
beng the failure of the heritage of the national 
movement to carry forward the nation-making 
[ If complacency was not shaken off earlier, 
it is because Muslim communalism in India -does 
not find a territorial identity. But Sikh communa- 
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with territorial identity gives it a 
separatist thrust. Inthe case of Muslim communa- 
lism, the potential danger of its acquiring a 
separatist thrust is only in the Kashmir valley. 
(But thanks to the late Sheikh Abdullah, secular 
moorings are quite strong in the valley). While 
minority communalism degenerates into separatism, 
majority communalism in its aggravated form will 
take the shape of some sort of fascism. The two 
approaches which will now be contending to meet 
the challenge would be that of enforcing Hindu 
hegemony and genuine secular ideology, which 
should be an advance over secularism of the 
national movement. 


intertwined 


OUR secularism has more rhetoric and less sub- 
stance. We took up the banner of secularism more 
than 50 years ago with Iqbal’s famous song! 
Mazhab nahin sikhata apas man beyr karna 
Hindi Hain Ham Watan Hai, Hindustan Hamara 
(Religion does not teach mutual hatered. We are 
all Indians and India is our country.) 

The first shock we received was when the author 
of this song himself gave birth to an idea which 
resulted in the creation of a bigoted communal state] 
— Pakistan. We failed to impart common nationae 
conciousness to Hindus and Muslims and the 
country was partitioned. Even after Independence 
people continue to kill each other inthe namo 
of religion. In fact the number of people whl, 
are killed, year after year, in India in communan 
ethnic and caste riots are- much larger than is 
any other country in the world, except, perhap 


_ masterstroke was when 


; : ; : H To ib-nationaltie A 
those in Latin America where civiligniags SRBOSBE Prunes RHED g Ganga The process of fusing them 


Even Nehruvian secular Tane vor nasprot 
i e. Jawaharla ehru’s secu 
a vas he launched INA release 
movement in 1946 centred round the release 
of Saigal, Shahnwaz and Dhillon — a Hindu, 
a Muslim and a Sikh. It was thought that this 
would roll back the communal offensive. Alas! it 
did not. Even before the reverberations of the 
movement died, the country was plunged into the 
communal holocaust. 
oe nolim and tokenism do not help to fight 
communalism. One of the main considerations in 
selecting Gyani Zail Singh as candidate for Presi- 
dentship in 1982 was to take the wind out of the 
sails of the Akalis. Alas! it did not work out that 


way! 
@ 


THE first pre-requisite of a durable secularism and 


to make this country civilised is to see that religious 
identities recede Sao ihe. background. This would 
‘require conscious and prolotged efforts’ Assertion 


of religious identities in public affairs is the biggest 
roadblock in the nation making process and the 
emergence of an Indian identity. The only identi- 
ties which have to be accepted in the transitional 


sub-nationalism, regional or lin- 


into one single identity may take decades. How 
painless this process will be and how quickly it is 
will be completed will depend primarily on to 
quality of leadership. Indira Gandhi’s, type of 
leadership which stands for not only a strong but 
an arrogant and arbitrary Centre would only cause 
set-back to the process. : ; ; 

The nation-making process in this country is 
inter-twined with the objective of making India a 
civilised country where people do not kill each other 
inthe name of religion and caste. This objective 
could be achieved by an all-embracing movement of 
social reforms and modernisation which include 
playing down of religious identities —a movement 
to end social oppression now inflicted through the 
institution of caste, a movement to emancipate 


women, acampaign against sectarianism, a move- ` 


ment to cultivate scientific temper and rationalism, 
a movement against superstitions, against astrology 
etc. 

India is where it is because of a halted renais- 
sa iess threads of renaissance which started 
during the struggie for national independence, are 
picked up again and the process is carried forward, 
India will remain a land of communal and caste 
divisions, frequent clashes and man-made deaths. 


stage are the regional and linguistic identities, call 
them by whatever names you like, narionalities, 
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Maid Servants : 
| A Case Study 
” in Haryana 
: BALGOVIND BABOO 


and 
_ LAXMI PANWAR 


Te maid servants employed in 
household labour are playing 
a significant role especially in 
mall towns, of India where 
ndary institutions rarely 
t for small kids and old 
eople. A case study in Rohtak 
s that they work for physical 
| psychological maintenance 
mestic sphere and hence 
necessity is realised more 
re in household where 
ae female members 
E i 


gmented, unskil- 


led and low-paid nature of the 
job, it is but obvious that the 
maid servants come invariably 
from poor economic groups. 
Interestingly, however, they do 
not always hail from the lower 
castes. This is because many of 
the high caste employers do not 
allow women from scheduled 
castes to work in their houses for 
jobs such as cleaning of utensils, 
washing of clothes, cooking, 
feeding of children, etc. About 
50 per cent of the respondents 
belonged to displaced Punjabi 
families who came to settle in 
Rohtak in the aftermath of 
partition of India in 1947. Six of 
the respondents were Brahmin 
who took to such low-status job 
because of extremely poverty but 
worked in high caste families 
and performed clean jobs. It 
shows that caste is an important 
factor for getting employed in 
household jobs. 

The maid servants belonged to 
the age group of 15-75 but their 
numbers declined positively with 
increase in age and 52 per cent 
of the respondents came from 
15-35 age group. This is so 
because the employers normally 
do not employ very old and 


_ families. 


This will only retard and distort India’s nation- 
making process. O 


young ones as their capacity for 
labour is limited and they cannot 
perform their duties in proper 
way. The younger ones worked 


mostly part-time while the older © 


ones worked full time and stayed 
with their employers. 

Among the respondents 30 per 
cent were unmarried, 34 per cent 
married, 24 per cent widow and 
12 per cent divorced. It was 
gathered that the unmarried girls 
worked to support their family’s 
income and also to arrange 
money for their marriage. How- 
ever, their very job. and the 
employment of their family 


members as maid servants affect- 


ed their chances of marriage 
since women in this job are 
considered to be of low morale. 
The divorced and the widows 
were compelled to work to eke 
out a living and the married 
ones worked because of low 
income of their husbands. 
Seventysix per cent of the 
respondents lived in nuclear 
Since their husbands 
also work outside their home as 
peddlars, rickshaw pullers, etc, 
their children are invariably 
neglected. 70 per cent of the 
maid servants were completely 
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illiterate. The employers were 
mainly University lecturers (32 
per cent), doctors (26 per cent), 
nurses (14 per cent), cicrks (10 per 
cent), businessmen (6 per cent), 
and in 64 per cent cases both the 
husband and wife were in 
jce: 

T Tihe maid servants did a whole 
lot of sundry jobs: 48 of them 
cleaned utensils, 35 washed 
clothes, 31 swept and cleaned the 
houses, 29 cooked food and 
served it, and 13 of them looked 
after the house and children. 
They did these works alone or in 
combination with other works. 
Besides some of them also 
fetched milk, escorted the 
children to schoo] and looked 
after the kitchen gardens. 

Twentyfour per cent of the 
maid servants lived in the house 
of the employer where both the 
husband and wife were working 
and all of them were full time 
workers. 46 per cent of the 
respondents who were working 
part-time worked in 2 to 6 hours 
per day. The full time workers, 
those who did not stay with the 
employers, worked for 7 to 15 
hours a day while the part-time 
workers worked for 24 hrs to 
-8 hours. The full-time workers, 
who stayed with their employer, 
served at call. 

The income of the maid ser- 
vants varied according to the 
nature of the job, family size and 
status of the employer and 
duration of work. The wage is 
settled both on piece rate basis 
and on ‘monthly contract. Two- 
thirds of our respondents earned 
between Rs 90 to Rs 150 per 
month by working in one or 
more than one house. Those who 
Stayed with the employer and 
did all sorts of work éarned 
Rs 150 to Rs 250 per month 
along with food. The average 
wage per hour of work came 
barely to Reone for part time 
workers. The total family income 
of the respondents also. did not 
exceed Rs 500 in 60 per cent of 
ue acess out of which 40 per 
montanes less than Rs 300 per 
; In view of such little 


fea ee could not save more 

S er m i 

average. . p onth in 
The maid gs 


etvants who stay 


with their employers also eat 
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there but the quality and quan- 
tity of the food is not always 
what their employers eat. They 
are seldom given the delicious 
items; sometimes they also eat 
the leftovers and usually eat after 
everybody in the family has taken 
the food. 44 per cent of the res- 
pondents get extra things such 
as old clothes, shoes and some 
eats besides their wage. But none 
of them gets any compensation 


if she suffers from any injury. 


while working. Those who work 
in doctors’ houses get only medi- 
cines. 54 per cent of the respon- 
dents are paid certain extra 
remuneration on festivals and 
special occasions in the emp- 
loyers’ family but they do work 
Overtime on those days. Girls 
get some gifts when they get 
married and married women also 


get gifts while their daughters 


are married off. 

The maid servants get their 
wage at the interval of a month 
but three-quarter of them take 
wage in advance to meet con- 
tingent expenditure. 70 per cent 
of the respondents do not get 
their wage if they remain absent 
from work due to sickness or for 
some important works in their 
own family. But if they do not 
work due to the employers’ 
absence they get their due wage 
because they cannot find suitable 
replacements immediately, and 
the employer also does not want 
to dispense with the trusted 
servants. 

Fortyfour per cent of the res- 
pondents are unhappy about 
their present job but they are 
sticking to it because of lack of 


alternatives. However, 60 per. 


cent of them would quit the job 
if they can afford it and none of 
the respondents would like her 
children to take up this occupa- 
tion. All of them -feel that be- 
cause of their low earnings and 
absence from home their children 


are uneducated and uncared . 


for. Such absence also results in 
lack of harmony with their 
spouses. The maid servants are 
so poor that most of them conti- 
nue to work even during ad- 
vanced stage of pregnancy and 
60 per cent of the married ones 
started working 15 to 20 days 
after deliverying a baby. Many 
of them also complained of body- 
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ache, cracked foot, headache and 
indigestion. 

Half of the respondents have 
been working. with the same 
employer for more than 5 years 
and about one-third of them for 
10 to 20 years. Since most’ of 
them are dissatisfied with this 
job, it is but obvious that they 
are attached to their employers — 
out of compulsion rather than 
own volition. 10 per cent of the 
respondents were treated very 
badly by their employers but 
most of the employers rarely re- 
primand the servants for minor 
mistakes or minor damage. The 
servants are not made to pay for 
any damage caused by them 
while working. 

A study of 50 maid servantsin 
Rohtak city emphasises that they ~ 
are leading a miserable life. Torn 
between familial responsibilities 
and the work situation they are 
a pathetic lot. They suffer from 
low wage, long hours of work, — 
shifting. nature of job, lack of 
freedom and low prestige due to 
inferior status of the job. Due 
to Jack of coordination their 
children are: neglected and the 
familial relation becomes tense. 
The fragmented nature of their 
job, lack of education and low — 
bargaining capacity vis-a-vis the 
floating labour market refrain 
them from organising collec- 
tively DB ~ 
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NARAIN DUTT TEWARI 
Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh 


: Ov first commitment is to the people of Uttar 
$ Pradesh, the great and patriotic people, who 
made their historic contribution in achieving 
national independence. They fought for the free- 
dom of the country and I have no doubt that 
they shall fight as valiantly to preserve this 
independence — the unity and integrity of the 
country — which are now threatened from within 
and without. bey 
Our first duty is towards the poor, and in its 
every decision, the State Government will be on 
the side of the under-privileged. Whenever dis- 
c~ cretion has to be exercised it shall be in favour of 
the have-not. ` à 
Poverty is a legacy of slavery. It can be eradic- 
ated only through development. To that end 
every effort of the Government shall be bent. 
We are a people ina hurry, we have let centuries 
pass by and now we have to catch up with the 
times. So, development in double quick time. 
~ The Government shall not be found wanting in 
efforts to banish poverty. And I am sure the 


people will fully participate in the great endeav-, 


our to raise the State from the mire of want and 

_penury. — i 
Progress is a movement with its own dynamics 

— every arithmetic bit added to it gives rise to a 
geometric progression and a momentum is gained 
for development. Development is a patriotic 
- endeavour and our people are not wanting in 
patriotism. Uttar Pradesh has a great future, as 
it had a great and glorious past. 
Since Independence, Uttar Pradesh, as India, 
has made spectacular progress in every sphere of 
socio-economic development. Our country has 
cured a notable position inthe world in many 
spheres — be it in creating an army of trained 
cientific and technical personnel, in boosting 
gricultural production or in expanding the indus- 
jal base. U.P. has tried to march along with 
ntry, towards the goal of prosperity. The 
ements are encouraging, but the expecta- 
f the people have risen faster. We have to 
ch up with them. Efforts are afoot to achieve 
>| of economic development on a par with 
gress of the country. 
ow almost self-sufficient in food, 
nly to the farmers who toil‘day in and 

the fields. We hada record wheat 


$ 


“place in the matter of wheat pro- 
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Total Commitment to the People 


curement for the Government stocks. Now we 
have to strive to achieve the first position in pro- 
duction and procurement. 

For this, the irrigation potential has to be used 
to its maximum — maximum good to the crop 
which means a judicious use of the water avail- 
able. The command areas of the canal systems 
like the Sharda Sahayak, Gandak and the Ram 
Ganga will be developed so that the irrigation 
facilities created so far are utilised properly. To 
reach this water to every field gul construction 
has been undertaken ina big way. Simultane- 
ously, efforts shall be made to complete other 
irrigational projects. 

Agriculture continues to be the backbone of 
the State’s economy as a vast majority of the 
people depend on it for their livelihood but since 
land cannot sustain the growing population, 
other channels of gainful and productive utilisa- 
tion of man-power have to be developed. In the 
early years of planning, for a variety of reasons, 
Jarge industrial units could not be set up in the 
State in proportion to its size and population. 
Efforts in the past few years have, however, borne 
fruit and an investment of over’ six thousand 
crores is envisaged in the State in the large indus- 
trial sector. This includes about Rs 5000 crores 
on four large gas-based fertiliser plants, for which 
locations have already been finalised. Large units 
are coming up in all sectors — public, joint, 
private and cooperative. Several large industrial 
houses haye shown interest in setting up their 
units in the State. So also have several public 
sector enterprises. 

It is, however, necessary to enlarge the small 
sector to create jobs for the unemployed, special- 
ly in the countryside. Under the Prime 
Minister’s 20-point programme and various job- 
oriented national programmes, efforts are being 
made to create new job potentials. The number 
of seats in the industrial training institutes is 
being increased. Second and third shifts are 
also being run in these institutions so that larger 
number of young men and women can be 
trained to take up jobs in the small and other 
sectors. These. trained persons can also take 
advantage of the self-employment schemes. 
Computor and electronics are the two up and 
coming sectors of industry with a big employ- 


ment potential. Efforts have, therefore, to be 


made increase training facilities in these sectors. 
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The expansion of the Khadi and Village 
Industries sector will be taken up: on a priority 
basis to provide employment opportunity to 
larger numbers. These industries will help 
alleviate the suffering of the rural unemployed 
and under-employed. Simultaneously, efforts 
would be made to complete the ongoing develop- 
ment projects speedily so that their benefits 
begin to accrue soon. 3 : 

It is proposed to hold Cabinet meetings at the 
divisional level. Problems relating to the deve- 
lopment of different districts of each division of 
the State will be taken up at these meetings and 
on-the-spot decisions will be taken to solve 
them. Our sole aim is to ensure the economic 
prosperity of our people through implementation 
of development programmes. 

Taking a practical view we shall frame the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan of the State to raise the 
living standards of the people, specially the 
weaker sections of society. The Prime Minister’s 
directive in this connection is for “bread, work 
and production”. This will be the pivot of the 
State’s Seventh Plan. Maximisation of food 
production, generation of employment oppor- 
tunities in the fields of agriculture and industry 
and productivity will be the objective. 

Special emphasis will be laid on implementing 
production and employment-oriented schemes 
in the rural areas to achieve the goal of improve- 
ment in the living standards of the poor people. 


Uttar Pradesh in Freedom Struggle 


CHANDRODAYA DIKSHIT 


TH people of Uttar Pradesh declared war 
against the British on May 10, 1857, at 
Meerut. The war continued till August 14; 1947, 


when the goal was reachedan ritish were — 
thrown out. During thee 90 years) all people ` 
everywhere in the countr ici in it and 


the contribution of UP was significant. The 
people of what is now known as Uttar Pradesh 
were punished by the British many times in many 
ways for playing a prominent role in the freedom 
Struggle. : 
The people are proud of this role and honour 
ae memory of the countless persons who laid 
oe their lives or suffered otherwise for the sake 
bribe dependence. They are proud of their con- 
i Oution and fondly recall the landmarks of this 


Struggle, 
Gisse Ya the British Crowa> 


It was only in 
took under its dire Ontro] the possessi 


as ue past India Company (under the Government 
a c ill then the Co y ran 
e administration of 


i 
| 
| 


the regions, at least in 
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.of independence — not a sepoy Mutiny as the 


, ,-people’s warin 1857. For almost two years th 
fought valiantly— with primitive arms — al 
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The Prime Minister’s 20-point programme will 
be- implemented with vigour. In this context, 
special care will be devoted to the schemes 
which benefit the small and marginal farmer. 
He will get all the required inputs so that he 
can increase the productivity of his holding. 

There are about a dozen districts in the State 
which have no industry at all. A special pro- 
gramme has- been launched to correct this 
imbalance. Special concessions are being offered 
to industrialists for this purpose. Infra-structural 
facilities are being provided. A new depart- 
ment has been set up to give a boost to rural 
industries. The Gaon Sabhas are being en- 
couraged to set up;their own industries and 
to invite entrepreneurs to set up their units 
there. i ; 

The administrative machinery is being geared 
up and it is being made “development-orien- 
ted.? This will mean adherance to time-bound 
implementation of programmes and account- 
ability for performance. j 

Special arrangements will also be made to- 
solve the personal problems of the people. 
Officers will be more responsive and alive to the | | 
problems of the people at every: level. The is 
disposal of complaints will be prompt. 2] 

I seek the cooperation of the people every- 
where to raise the living standards and to make 


Uttar Pradesh prosperous to ensure a Better 
Tomorrow. 0O ; 
1 / a 
seca 


northern India, under the sovereignty of the 
titular Mughal Emperor. The struggle launched — 


here against the usurpation of this sovereignty by 
the British is thus the beginning of the rst war 
British tried to belittle it. It was only after they 
had defeated the patriotic forces — temporarily 
— that the British tried to establish their sover- 
eignty through Durbars and through Victori 
assuming the title of Qaiser-e-Hind. g 


As far as this region was concerned, it was a 


single-handedly, and paid the price for ind 
dence — or the craving for it — willi 
Thousands.-of persons were killed or h 
whole towns were sacked, dozens of villa 

razed to the grou Avadh > th 


sacked after a massacre. 
this war were Begum H: 
Mau Ahmad 


va 
ee UP SUPPLEMENT 
Tope, Raja Beni Madhav, Rahmatullah Khan, 
` Azimusshan, Nana Sahib and maoy more. 
_ Begum Hazrat Mahal had challenge _the._pro- 
en ee oneen-wio eT sovere! gnty 
over India. This challenge was repeatedly thrown 
at the British in the form of various struggles. 
One such was theeWahabi movement which con- 
tinued till the seventies of the last century and 
which had Meerut, Bareilly and Saharanpur. as 


its important centres. 
The United Provinces of Agra and Avadh 


(Oudh to the British) came into being in-187Z.__ 


It was bigger in area and larger in population 
than the presidencies of Madras or Bombay, but 
its administration was run by a mere Lieutenant 
Governor without an executive council. The 
legislative wing came into existence only in 1909. 

4 Till 1877, the right to individual property was 
enjoyed only by the Taluqdars (created by the 
British as their loyal agents). 

There were repeated famines in the seventies 
and the peasants rose in revolt against these 
British stooges many a time. Some relief and 
reforms were provided only in 1882 That was 
the year of the “Silver Jubilee” of Queen 
Victoria’s rule-over India — that was, incidentally 
the twentyfifth anniversary of the revolt at 
Meerut—also when Mangal Pandey defied the 

_ might of the British and marched” tò Delhi with 

¿| his colleagues, captured it and declared Bahadur 
Shah Zafar to be the Eniperor of India. 

The Indian National Congress was born in 


J885-and its two sessions were held at Allahabad 
in 1888 and 1892. Among those who led the 


Congress then were Pandit Ayodhya Nath, 
Sunder Lal, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Bishan 
Narain Dar, Raja Rampal Singh, Moti Lal 
Nehru, Chakbast and Raja Mahmudabad. UP 
had thus not lagged behind. 

The first decade of: this century saw a new 


was partitioned. Muslim League was born. 
_ Calcutta Corporation Act and the Calcutta 
~ University Act were amended. The Congress, in 
its session at Benares (now Varanasi), adopted 
_ the boycott of British goods and the propagation 
$ Swadeshi’ as its programme and a year later 

defined its goal as “Swaraj”. 
The wave of repression led the youth to 
extremist activity. Lala Har Dayal came to Agra, 
Kanpur and Allahabad and exhorted the youth 
volutionary activity. While “Bal, Pal and 
al’ were busy organising the ‘‘Garam”’ politics, 
ind its echo in UP where a number of organi- 


saders. Rash Behari Bose went from Dehra Dun 
omb on Lord Hardinge in Delhi. 


ftialled in Meerut and many of them 
ath. Sachindra Nath Sanyal was 
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offensive from the British authorities. Bengal . 


sations cropped up inspired by Tilak and other 


ng the First World War, revolutionaries’ campaign 
ry active in In and ge also in 
Some 200 jawans ndian Army were 
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sentenced to life imprisonment and sent to the 


Andamans. Mainpuri Conspiracy Case was 
started with the principal accused, Genda Lal 
Dikshit, absconding with his group. aja 
Mahendra Pratap and Barkatullah were busy 


elsewhere 
Tt was the Lucknow session of the Congress 


where the League and the Congress—as also the 
moderates and the extremists inside the Cong- 
ress—united on the demand for dominion status 
after the war. But, instead, the country got the 
Rowlatt Report and Jalianwala Bagh. Gandhiji 
started the first civil disobedience movement (and 
the Khilafat movement) and the response in UP 
was spectacular. The entire Executive Commit- 
tee of the Provincial Congress was arrested col- 
Motilal and Jawahar Lal were to- 


and thirty persons were sentenced to: various 
terms in jail, while 14 were sent to the gallows. | 

After ‘the withdrawal of the movement by | 
Gandhiji, the moderates formed the Swarajya | 
Party and the extremists took to revolutionary | 
activity. The Hindustan Republican Association 
was born at Varanasi, which later became the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican-Army. Four re- | 
volutionaries—Ram Prasad Bismil, Roshan Singh, | 
Ashfaqulla and Rajendra Lahiri—were hanged in 
connection with the Kakori (Lucknow) Cons- | 
piracy Case. Chandra ‘Shekhar Azad went to | 
Lahore to assist the revolutionaries there—and 
later laid down his life fighting the police at | 
Allahabad. Dozens of youth were sentenced to | 
life imprisonment in the Andamans. a 

The first Communist Conspiracy Case was | 
started at F appir in 12i AEN ROY alse chose | 
UP as his place of activity and when he returned | 
to India in 1930, he was sentenced to 12 years of | 
rigorous imprisonment. Dozens of young revo- 
lutionaries were involved in the Meerut Cons- 
piracy Case (communist conspiracy). They in- | 
cluded men like P.C. Joshi and Hasrat Mohani. | 

Meanwhile, Jawahar Lal Nehru was organising | 
the peasantry. He toured Pratapgarh, Sultanpur, | 
Rae Bareli intensively, and the UP Congress | 
endorsed the Kisan demands. This was the pre- . 
cursor of the strong Kisan movement of the | 
thirties, led by Nehru himself. But a powerful 
movement had been built against the Simon 
Commission earlier in 1929. Nehru and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were mercilessly beaten up by the 
police in Lucknow. Strikes and Hartals were 
organised in almost all towns and cities. 

The Provincial Congress started a no-rent | 
campaign in 1932 and 30,000 persons went tot 
jail during this campaign. Before that, in 1930, | 
an equal number had courted jail sentences dur- ‘| 
ing the salt satyagraha. -The movement was — 
withdrawn in 1934 and that year saw the birth of 
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i | the Congress-Socialist-Party ünder the chairman- 
A | ship of Acharya Narendra Deva. Sampurnanand 
a a presided over the first s¢ssion of CSP in Bombay. 
ya A year later, at Meerut, the party adopted 
Marxism as its ideology. 

35 | Jawahar Lal Nehru, who had given the call for 
e | “Poorna Swarajya”? in Lahore Six years earlier, 
ya A gave the call for socialism in, 1936 at the Luck: 
S now session of the Congress as its President. He 
e d also included socialists in his Working Committee 
ii This inclusion continued at Faizpur as well. 
4 Then Sebhas Bose continued the practice at 
P Haripura. He found ready response among the 
t- |  yoüthin UP when after his resignation from the 
Ie post of the Congress president, he toured UP. 

WoS | In the 1937 elections to the UP Assembly, the 
A Congress was returned to power with a thumping 


majority. The Congress Ministry’s notable 
achievement during its tenure of about two years 

| was the Tenancy Act, which rid the peasantry of 
| the severe burden of exploitative taxes and pro- 
vided it with some semblance of security. 

The outbreak of the Second World War two 
years later and the Viceroy’s declaration of 
support to the war without consulting the popular 
y | Ministries, led to the resignation by of the 


m | Congress Ministries and the start of the individual 
© | Satyagraha. Nehru was the second Satvagrahi 
& | chosen by Gandhiji. 

h, | Again, during the 1942 “Quit India” move- 
n | ment, UP was in the forefront of the struggle. 
Ss" | Ballia~waa_“‘liberated”, Mass attacks on the 
to | Government offices and forces were organised in 
id | Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur and many other 


at | districts. Twelve young men laid down their lives 
to | in the,struggle in Ghaap. m e 
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ÇieNiricanT progress achieved in agricultural 
~ Production and productivity in Uttar Pradesh 
In the recent years is largely the result of better 
and Increased irrigation facilities being extended 
Sere el to the farming community in the 
. ` Irrigation development progi 
‘lop gramme has. been 
mies top priority among the development ` 
ahaa D order to provide assured irrigation, 
PRA e key input for augmenting agricultural 
economy n. à With its predominantly agricultural 
denena and over 70 per cent of its population | 
fete E 3a agriculture, itis all the more’ vital 
ates S to lay emphasis on the creation of. 
oaia tigation infrastructure and exploita- 
Ther its vast water resources. EEn X 
Anere is Immense underground and surface: 
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Towards Irrigation for Every Field 


for the development o 


More than 50,000 persons were involved in the 
struggle in 1942. Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, Aruna 
Asaf Ali,- Sucheta Kripalani and many others 
organised the revolutionary struggle in the pro- 
vince and the younger workers kept alive the 


movement through their sacrifice and sufferings. _ 
If Wavell in big cer ayes deuren came to the 
conclusion that India could not be kept in 


bondage any more, the role played by UP must 
also have influenced his thinking. For its was no 
mean contribution to the struggle. It was no 
accident of history that a whole galaxy of leaders 
from this State occupied the centre of. the 
national scene during the war of independence. 
It was no accident either that the first three 
Prime Ministers, to Vice Presidents and one 
President after Independence were from Uttar 


aa 


Pradesh. te 

The war against the British started hereand  _ 
for 90 years-it was continued with vigour. The 
province was in the forefront of every movement, 
every struggle for the freedom of the country. It i 
suffered in consequence since the alien rulers 
deliberately kept the State economically back- _ 
ward. While the hinterland regions were being 
opened up elsewhere, railway lines were actually 
dismantled here. The peasantry was mercilessly 
exploited by a revenue system which was back- 
breaking. But the people never thought that any 
sacrifice was big enough for the objective they 
had placed before themselves — complete inde- 
pendence of the country. 

One recalls great names which were associated 
with struggle and who came from this province, — 
names which are indelibly inscribed in history, 

One is indeed proud of this heritage. ] © 


water potential available in this region whic 
may be called the ‘water bowl’ of the world. All 
out efforts are now being made to expl 
utilise these water resources for enrichi g 
agricultural economy of the State. ; ; 

The State has envisaged the investmen 
highest amount of R 


In addition, Rs 264 Toe have be 
F S 


works. i ; 
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Minister’s 20-point Programme. Besides speedy 
execution of work on irrigation projects under 
construction in order to complete them at the 
earliest, massive gul construction programme has 
been launched in the irrigation command areas of 
the State. ; i ite 

Emphasis is also being laid on maximum utili- 
sation of irrigation potential created through 
major, medium and minor irrigation schemes. 
Facilities are being given to farmers to develop 
private minor irrigation works and power connec- 
tions are being granted liberally in the rural areas. 
In the rocky Bundelkhand region, a subsidy of up 
to Rs 30,000 is being extended for private tube- 
wells. i 

As a result of concerted efforts made „to 
augment irrigation facilities, total irrigation 
potential was raised to 208 lakh hectrares at the 
end of June 1984. Of this the major and medium 
State irrigation works have contributed 67.36 Jakh 
hectares, the State minor irrigation works 
39.32 lakh hectares and the private minor irriga- 
tion works 107.26 lakh hectares. 
Additional irrigation potential of about 23 lakh 
hectares was created in the State through various 
$ sources including the State and the private irriga- 
? tion works during the last two years, registering 
an achievement of over 100 per cent of the 
targets. ; 

Meanwhile, the State has crossed the mark of 
100 lakh hectares irrigation potential by creating 
2.02 lakh hectares additional irrigation potential 
through State irrigation works during the year 
ended June 1984. The potential through State 
irrigation works has gone up by over three-and- 
half times since Independence, when it was about 
27 lakh hectares. 

In view of the importance of irrigation as .an 
input for boosting agricultural economy, the State 
Government reoriented its policy in this regard 
and gave up the past practice of treating irriga- 
tion as a mere revenue-earning proposition. 
Need-based development of irrigation works in 
various regions of the State has been undertaken. 
i Irrigation potential of 28.18 lakh hectares was 
= created by constructing 17,668 State tube-wells at 
the end of 1980-81. Additional 6.02 lakh hectares 
= irrigation potential was created during the first 
four years of the current Plan raising total irriga- 
tion potential to 35.20 lakh hectares. Over 21,000 
‘tate tube-wells were operating in the State at the 
d of June 1984. 
special tube-well construction programme 
s also been launched in the State with the assi- 
nce of the World Bank. In the first phase of 
‘ogramme, 559 tube-wells have been cons- 
ed exceeding the target of 500 tube-wells and 
| the second phase has also started. 
‘this phase of the programme, 2200 tube- 
proposed to be constructed by the end 
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regions, districts and blocks and weightage is 
being given in these areas for creating additional 
potential. To ensure full utilisation of irrigation 
potential already created gul construction work 
has been given top priority. The work has been 
accelerated in the Ramganga, Sarda Sahayak and 
Gandak command areas. 

Development authorities of these command 
areas have been asked to give all encouragement 
and incentive to the farmers to help in construct- 
ing guls for their own benefit. This has resulted 
in construction of over 60,000 Kms Kaccha guls 
and over 2,500 Kms Pucca guls in these command 
areas during the last two years. In addition, 
under the State Irrigation works 1197 Kms of 
Pucca guls and 2854 Kis of Kachha guls were 
constructed during the period. 

The State Government has planned the execu- 
tion of major and medium irrigation projects 
with an estimated cost totalling Rs 1050 crores | 
during the current Plan. Of this Rs 731,64 crores | 
have already been invested in irrigation works | 
during the first four years of the Plan period. In | 
addition about Rs 200 crores have been spenton |! 
the State tube-wells construction programme. | 

The various major irrigation works which are 
under construction in the State, when completed, | 
would create irrigation facilities in the drought 
prone Bundelkhand region besides eastern, central 
and western parts of the State. Rajghat dam and 
canal system Shahjad dam, Urmil dam, Rohini 
dam, Modaha dam and Sajnam dam are the 
major projects under construction in the 
Bundelkhand region. 

The work on Saryu canal is in progress and on 
completion it will benefit Bahraich, Gonda, Basti 
and Gorakhpur districts. Sone pump canal, 
Narayanpur pump canal and Deokali pump canal 
are providing irrigation facilities in Varanasi, | 
Ghazipur and Allahabad districts. 

Moreover, the construction of the prestigious | 
Tehri Dam project is now expected to get further 
boost following the latest decision that 50 per 
cent of its cost would be shared by the Centre. | 
Work on 260.5 metre high rock-fill Tehri Dam 1s 
already in progress. Estimated to cost over { 
Rs 1090 crores (at the price level of 1983) the | 
project will create an additional irrigation | 
potential of 2.70 lakh hectare besides generating | 
2000 MW of electricity. 

The Sarda Sahayak Irrigation project, the 
biggest canal system in Asia, has helped in 
achieving a breakthrough in agricultural produc- 
tion in the central and eastern region of the | 
State. The project, when fully completed, will | 
irrigate over 16 lakh hectares in as many districts. 

Growing irrigation facilities have created 4 | 
new consciousness among farmers in the State 
and they are now going more and more for new i 
agricultural techniques. This certainly augut’ 
well for strengthening the agricultural economy 
of Uttar Pradesh and its people. O ; 
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Industrialisation : A Long Heave 


K.K. MISRA 


T has been a long heave, raising Uttar Pradesh 
by its boot-lace from the mire of a century- 
old economic backwardness and putting it back 
on the road to industrialisation. But it has been 
done. ae 

More than a century ago, the British had 
decided that Uttar Pradesh must be kept back- 
ward. That was the punishment inflicted on it 
for 1857. Its agriculture was impoverished 
through the Zamindari-Talukdari systems and 
the flourishing industry of handloom weaving 
was systematically destroyed to make way for 
Manchester. The policy continued till 1947 
because every time there was a movement against 
the British, UP was found vigorously participat- 
ing in it. 

Industrial climate and culture have long 
gestation periods. The majority does not have 
investible surpluses and the minority, which has, 
does not know what to do with it. It is like a 
lottery win or the Gulf remittances — those who 
get them only live it up. Then, the State’s eco- 
nomy also tended to give an edge to the trade— 
there was more money in it than in production. 
Naturally, it has taken long to rectify this 
imbalance. But it has been rectified. 

A climatic change is not climatic, itis gradual, 
imperceptible, slow. First a swallow appears, 
then a couple of them, then there is a whole lot 
of them and the sunshine is longer and brighter. 
The winter hibernation is over. There is much 
to do industrially. The State gets up from its 
stupor, flexes its muscles and gets going. 

The size is like a glass, half full with water. 


It depends on how you look at it — half full. or - 


half empty. You can put the size to advant- 
age or you can mope about it. If it were a 
country, Uttar Pradesh would be the seventh 
biggest country in the world — population-wise. 
Two hundred million hands are a lot of man- 
Power if productively used, a hundred million 
mouths are difficult to feed if the hands are idle. 
© galvanise the lot, to put them to productive 
Use, wise leadership is required. That the State 
has Teached the take-off stage is proof of this. 

e testimony of “outsiders” has greater 


ane If the Tatas and Birlas, Bangurs 
interes no Bajorias and Bajajs, begin taking 


z l tting up their industrial units in 
this State, it q i ; 
climane TA oes mean that the much-awaited 


ange has taken place. If BEL and 
BHEL, HMT, fi Pa í 
mee kone p iadustan Photo Films, Indian 


ustries, the Instrumentation 
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the 20-point Programme, the i 


cated unemployed; on 
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Limited and the like decide to locate their future 
enterprises here, it does mean that we are 
acquiring the required infra-structure for rapid 
industrialisation. They are not wrong: UP has : 
arrived — industrially. <a 
Or, take the other yardstick. During 1981-82, 
the State had received 85 letters of intent. The 
number rose to 139 in 1982-83 and 249 in 
1983-84. A majority of the entrepreneurs who 
have received these letters are from outside the 
State. The State corporations like the PICUP, 
UPSIDC and the Electronics have obtained over 
50 of them to promote entrepreneurship. And 
20 of them are in advanced stages of implemen- 
tation. es 
Investment in the central sector in the State z 
had been around Rs 500 crores so far. Now the 
Union Government and the Planning Commis- 
sion have agreed to locate industries in this sector 
in UP with an aggregate investment of over 
Rs 3000 crores. They include four gas-based 
fertiliser plants, an aromatic complex, HMT 
watch factory and Indian Telephones units, Be- 
sides, the State will have other units with an 
investment of Rs 560 crores. 
This is on the large-sector side. 
Government is keen to remove “Tegional’’ 
imbalances. It has decided that each of the 909 
development blocks should have at least one 
industry with an investment of at least Rs one 
crore, whether it is in the State sector, or coopera- 
tive, joint or private sector. Eleven districts have 
been identified which have no industry and these 
“zero” industry districts offer special incentives 
to entrepreneurs like exemption from sales fg 
for seven years, subsidies in transport costs an 


But the State — 


incentives. 

But the main emphasis has been on the co! 
and village industries. The slogan is “ev 
cottage should have a cottage industry. 
separate wing in the Directorate of 
looks after this aspect of industrialisa 


development scheme has ‘so far provid 
assistance to over four lakh per: 
their own cottage industrial un 

is the Self-Employment P er 
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identified last year (against a target of 37,000) 
for bank assistance and loans worth Rs 54 crores 
have been sanctioned. aS 

The approach to industrialisation has been 
multi-pronged. While the Chief Minister went to 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Dubai to persuade 
industrialists and financial companies that an 
investment in the future of Uttar Pradesh will 
pay rich dividends, other Ministers and officers 
Streamlined the organisational set-up 1n the 
State. The “one-window” approach was adopted 
with good results. Potential investors and entre- 
preneurs come to the Udyog Bandhu where 
officers from all concerned Departments gather, 
eager to help them. Land acquisition, power, 
water, financial bodies, industries directorate — 
all have their representatives in the body so that 
an application often converts itself into a viable 
project almost immediately. 

No government in Uttar Pradesh can afford to 
neglect the rich heritage of handicrafts. Weavers 
of this region flourished at the time of Buddha 
over 2500 years ago. Like the Dacca “Mulmul”’, 
the Benares Zardozi, the Faizabad Jamdani and 
the Lucknow Chikan had earned a name centuries 
ago. 

Handicrafts have received special attention 
under the 20-Point Programme also. Workers in 
the leather, marble, brassware, glass and other 
industries are liberally supported and an export 
organisation markets their products abroad. 


R. UNIYAL 


Tue quest for quick returns often results in 
= the neglect of areas where development is 
slower, investment larger. The hilly region in 
the northern part of Uttar Pradesh could be 
described as one such area. But not now. 

The eight Hill Districts of the State need have 

No grouse against the Government now. They 
~ are getting larger grants for all-round develop- 

ment—much more than the per-capita develop- 

ment expenditure in the State; and the poverty 
ere is not as grinding any more as in some 
ther parts of the country. 


ydel projects, and the 

‘icultural pattern. 

pulation—a mere 48 
s—make-develop- 


The Hills are High in Priority 
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Development Corporations for different handi- 
crafts have been set up to train, encourage and 
help artisans. 

A time-bound programme has also been adopted 
for decisions on various applications of enter- 
preneurs. The UP Financial Corporation, for 
example, is required to ensure that loan appli- 
cations are finalised within three months and the 
Pradeshiya Industrial Development Corporation 
is to disburse loans within four months of the 
application. The State Industrial Development 
Corporation allots land within 21 days and the 
Electricity Board has to sanction power within 
one month and release it within three months. 


The State has excellent potential in engineer- 
ing, electronics, mineral and agriculture based 
industries. Similarly, investment in chemicals, 
fertilisers, petro-chemicals, plastics pays hand- 
some dividends in the State. 


The eight Hill Districts of the State are no 
more neglected from the point of view of indus- 
tries. While some larger units like watches, photo 
films, electronics and cement are being located 
there, the main thrust is on small sector as it has 
greater employment potential. 


The economic scene has rapidly been trans- 
formed. Industrial growth has now gained 
momentum. The take-off stage is here. Now is 
the time for all good men to come and invest 
here — they will not be disappointed. O 


scenic beauty of snow clad mountains, lush green 
forests, silver streaks of ever-flowing rivers, pic- 
turesque lakes and the peace and tranquility all 
around are a boon not only for the people. living 
there, but those of the entire country. A puja- 
vacationing Bengali at Nainital or a summer 
vacationing Gujarati at Ranikhet is as greateful 
as a holidaying Punjabi in. Mussoorie to the 
Hills—for just being there. Í 
For the people living there the “money order 


economy” is being slow transformed. The day. 


is not far off when youngmen will not leave 


their homes for far off plains in search of a liveli- 


hood—they will find enough work near at home 
in their own environment. This transformation 18 


the result of sustained efforts on the part of the’ | 


State. 


Here. is a glimpse of the multi-facete 
efforts. : ; 


A separate Hill Division under the State | 
Planning Institute has been created for fot | 
mulating, monitoring and evaluating hill doa | 


lopment schemes besides an evaluation unit 


F } 
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each at the two Divisional Headquarters. 1? | 
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soil conservation and afforestation. i 

A few horticulture development projects have 
ns- | also been submitted to foreign Governments. A 
Rs, 57-srores project is awaiting approval of the 
is | World Bank. A Rs. 3.23 crore alpine pasture 
est | project and another Rs. 2.41 crore temperate fruit 
project have been cleared by the Swiss and Italian 
Governments respectively. 

To promote tourism and to cater to the needs 
| of hoteliers for trained personnel, an Institute of 
| Hotel Management has already been started 
| which will impart three-year diploma course in 
| hotel management. Fifty per cent of the intake 

“| capacity of the Institute has been reserved for the 
candidates hailing from the Hills. 

‘i To attract more and more tourists, basic ameni- 

een | ties are being augmented. Presently Tourist Rest 

| Houses built in beauty spots all over the eight 


a 
di- i under the State Government, 
nd E Sub-cadre has also been created 
l ae one officer with the powers of the Head A 
ted the Department has been nominated by eac 
ce Department. This arrangement is expected to 
for go a long way in cutting delays in administrative 
ie cial approvals. 
the | Oe et ever Bla allocation of Rs 140 crores 
ion for 1983-84 for the Hill region is enough to 
the | show the extent of Government’s keeness in 
ent | keeping on sound footing the hill economi 
the which, for various reasons, was backward. 
hin | On the basis of the recommendations of the 
| Task Force set up for ecological development of 
er- | the Himalayan region, special attention is being 
d — paid to the coordinated research and integrated 
T watershed management. A Directorate has since 
als | been created to coordinate the work of 
a | various Departments enegaged in horticulture, 
soil conservation and afforestation. Financial 
nO | assistance is being sought from European 
us- | Economic Community for ambitious micro- 
Oto | watershed management project which have multi- 
k | fold objectives of maintaining ecological balance, 
as | 


| Hill District provide accomodation to tourists. 
ing | An ambitious Rs- 220 lakh winter sports scheme, 
uja- | such as skiing, has been submitted to the Centre 
ner- | for its approval. 
eful Sheep breeding has been an old occupation of 
the | the people residing in high altitudes. To improve 
| the breed, 600 exotic sheep have been imported 
from the United States for Makku sheep farm in 
Chamoli district. More than 140 veterinary 
hospitals, 457 live stock centres and 67 artificial 
insemination centres have been opened. 

In the field of medical and health services the 
orm Of hospital-population ratio has been satu- 
fee Pecialised medical services have been 

urther extended with the Provision of opening 
one cardiology unit in each District headquarters. 
ene Water in the hills has posed the most 
solved, Dope. But gradually this is being 

tinking water facili 
to 5519 Villages by i 


y had already been provided 
he end of 1982-83. During 


of 7771 water scarcity villages, — 


1983-84, 540 villages were covered. About 
500 diggis in Harijan bustis will also be con- 
structed by the Rural Development Department. 

For the upliftment of the Scheduled and 
Backward Tribes, a sum of Rs 125 lakhs has — 
been earmarked. Sanction has already been — 
accorded to Khatima Integrated Tribal -Develop- 
ment Scheme entailing an expenditure of — 
Rs 464.57 lakhs to be met jointly by the State ; 
and Union Governments. Buksa Integrated 
Tribal Development Scheme is also being formu- 
lated for Dharchula and Munsiyari Tribal Blocks 
in Pithoragarh District. Under a Centrally- 
sponsored scheme, the uplift of Raji tribe'is also 
being ensured. 

All the identified bonded labourers in Tebri, 
Dehradun and Uttarkashi Districts have been 
rehabiliated. For the Welfare of the €X-Service- 
men and their dependents, Rs 25.60 lakhs were 
Spent during the last financial year. Separate 
wards for the dependents of ex-servicemen were 
sanctioned at Pithoragarh, Lansdowne and Joshi- 
math Civil Hospitals. A sum of Rs 3 lakhs has 
been given to Ranikhet War Memorial Boys 
Hostel, Sainik Sarai at Ranikhet and Sainik Rest 
House at Bageshwar. ; 

With the vigorous implementasion of the 20- 
Point Programme, the target for creating addi- 
tional irrigation potential for 20,500 hectares, 
benefiting 57,600 poor families under IRD pro- 


li 
naon and Garhwal may not care to vi 
Kashmir in theclaim of Heaven but isa 
as any place in the world to be the comm 


with Nature and to be at peace with oneself a 
the world. é 


UTTAR PRADESH 
Statistically Speaking 


Area: 294,413 sq. 2 
Population : 1109 lakhs (1981) 
: (Male — S38 la 

nale — 521 


Density of population : 
Decadal percentage increase : 
Districts : ; 
Tehsils : 
Development Blocks : 
Villages : a 

4 Ber Capita Income : — 
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Every society tries to find 
an equilibrium. Sometimes 
this is through conflict, sometimes 
by deliberate or unconscious attempt to 
achieve harmony. A primitive society which 
does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus 
has an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society 
produces tensions in the individual as well as in the 
community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the 
world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new 
equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should 
: hearten us if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the 
: nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1959 
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Only through : 
fresh ideas can | 
an old business 

be constantly 

renewed 


The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a a 
traditional business, a aoe ee 


| n | Frontier Tea Limited 

‘Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 

gy, ee 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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Running a home and 
managing a family is_ 
exhausting work, what 
with rising prices playing 
havoc with your budget. 
Grindlays can be a great 
help. 


We can help you with a 
prompt, up-to-date 
statement of accounts; 
plan your savings to suit 
your needs; keep your 

‘valuables in safe custody; 
make regular payments of 
fixed amounts, e.g., 
school fees, recurring 

i| deposits, etc., 

automatically 

against 

your 


standing instructions; 
teach your children to save 
with our minor’s accounts; 
and free you from routine 
money-handling worries 
so that you can get on with 
the running of your home. 


Come to us. You'll find us 
prompt, attentive, 
courteous and helpful. We 
have experts to look after 
your personal banking 
needs. And savings 
plans and special 
A services that 


4 work harder so 


f3 


- Grindiays services 
@® just for you: 


a 


Prompt, comprehensive 
ceplies to 
Ay -correspondence/ 
Á. queries 
O 
A Minor’s accounts, 
expert advice on 


Regular payments of 
fixed amounts, e.g., 
school fees, recurring 
deposits, club dues, etc., 


against your standing instructions 


Safe deposit lockers 
for your valuables 


Grindlays — Professionals in banking — 


4 
a 
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Grindlays 
Bank plc. 


Incorporated in the United Kingdcra. ~ 
ı The lab“ay of members ts imid 


First of its kind in India 


NTERMAGNETICS INDIA LIMITED is setting up a project}with a total 
cost of Rs. 22 crores for manufacture of magnetic tapes for video and computer, 
adio and floppy discs applications in collaboration with Intermagnetics Inter- 
national Limited which has multi-national operations in USA, UK, France and 
Singapore. Intermagnetics International Limited has machinery manufacturing 
facilities for manufacture of magnetic tapes and housings for audio and video 
cassettes including loading of tapes in the cassettes. 


Intermagnetics International Limited is a wholly owned company of AGRA 
GROUP, a business house owned by Non-Resident Indians. The Corporate name 
AGRA is an acronym formed out of the first letters of the names of four brothers, 
Arjan, Gurcharan, Rajinder and Amarjit of the Anand family, whose industrial 
empire in Iran involved a capital outlay of more than three billion rials. 


The proposed plant is under construction at Rail Majra, in Hoshiarpur 
District, Punjab. Such an integrated facility for manufacture of magnetic tapes 
and cassettes for video applications, will be the first of its kind in the country, 
Other than catering to Indian markets, twentyfive per cent of the production will 
be exported which will fetch foreign exchange earning for the country. 


INTERMAGNETICS INDIA LIMITED 


Bank of India Building, Second Floor 
Sector 17 


Chandigarh 
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9-10F, Connaught Place 
New Delhi-! 10 00! 
and 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi- 110006 


A NAME AND TRADITION 
IN 


SERVICE & FAIR TRADING 
FOR MORE THAN HALF 


A CENTURY 
Stockists for: 
” For range of BOMBAY DYEING Fabrics and 
Household Furnishings of quality, Hosiery items, 
= Foam Pillows and Mattressess, Car Seat Covers, 


Cotton Carpets, Garden Umbrellas and Lucknow 
Chikan Goods etc. 


Phones: New Delhi 46242 & 45716 
Delhi 235491 


= VISIT US WHEN IN DELHI 
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| When people in highly diverse fields 
look for“the IOL mark”, 
l what do you think it impiies? 


i 

l 
Simply that Indian Oxygen Limited A new dimension to metal tabrication Cryogenic technology for building s 
UOL) has acquired an enviable IOL offers:a comprehensive range of infrastructure : j 
reputation for the quality of its welding equipment, consumables and IOL's cryogenic plant and associated 
products and service. In areas far accessories for customers. All this, equipment manufacturing activity has 
beyond only oxygen. along with advisory services. comprises helped build the infrastructure for 

a total welding “package”. IOL also planned development. The Company 
Industrial gases : applications to spur 


offers cutting machines to suit every offers complete cryogenic plants, and 
industry From automobile manufacture engineering, distribution and handlin 

to shipbuilding. Systems on a turnkey basis. IOL was the 
first to manufacture and supply air 
Separation units in India. 


development in vital industries 


IOL pioneered the manufacture of 

il oxygen, nitrogen, argon and dissolved 

l acetylene in India. Today IOL s gases 

j have varied applications From wayside 
| “i welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, from 
| transportation and telecommunication 

i to power and mining The Company not 
only manufactures these gases but is 
unique in providing technologies 
associated with their different 
applications. Further, IOL manufactures 
Special gases which play a vital role in 
Sopinisticated Industries and research. 


Health care : a priority concern 


The Company continues to contribute 
to the medical profession with an 
assured supply of medical gases, 
anaesthetic equipment and equipment 
for lung functions. As well as 
ts centralised distribution systems through 
s Welding Prodos ited “J Pipelines for medical gases and vacuum 
nicas ý to medical establishments. — 


| Gases 
ose 


Your assurance of quality and service 


Indian Oxygen Limited 


A member of The BOC Group sm Sie 
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e The day to reaffirm are ledge 
Protect the pillars of our freedom 
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On the 37th anniversary Of our 
Independence. once again we 
pay our homage to the martyrs and 
millions of people who fought 
relentlessly and valiantly in the 
struggle for independence. When 
the fires of disruption are raging in 
different parts of our country, it is 
incumbent upon us to combat the 
forces of disintegration, 
destabilisation and separatism. And 
the prime need of the hour is to 
preserve the pillars of our freedom— 
Unity, Equality, Fraternity and Peace 
among the people. 

The Left Front Government is 
determined to keep West Bengal 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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ary 


free from regional, communal and 
caste conflicts. A significant struggle 
ahead of us is to uphold the spirit of 
true federalism and to establish 
healthy relationship between the 
Union and the States which will 


= forge greater unity among the 
diffe : 


lifferent segments of our society. 

We are committed to the 
‘democratic values and ideals, 
and we shallcontinue our struggle 
against injustice, exploitation 
and vested interests. 

On this day of reckoning, we 
reassert our pledge to seive the 


people. and fo safeguard the unity — 


and integrity of the nation. 


a 
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When when when 

cropsare | danger illness 

being threatens | dissolves 

destroyed... | animals.. | happiness... who constantly 


works to protect? ? 


HOECHST 

with the most 
advanced 
resources and 
knowhow. 


Over 28 years, Hoechst in 
India has met a host of 
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Hoechst agrochemicals 
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country’s crops. They are 
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dread Foot-and-Mouth Disease, | : x 
Hoechst makes a vaccine Visual inspection of medicines. 
which farmers and 4 
veterinarians trust. And help doctors prescribe. 
Hoechst manufactures quality accurate treatment. — 
Products for other animal And Hoechst is the largesi 
ailments. exporter of pharmaceuticals” 
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medicines is respected by are two moving forces: 
doctors, patients and chemists. Hoechst's faith in research and 
All over the country. Hoechst’s commitment to 
To strengthen the hands of quality. 
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biologicals and diagnostic products are among the 
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EDITOR’S. NOTEBOOK 


` 


BRHAPS more than ever before, it is no longer a 
cliche to say that today our Republic ‘s facing 
the most formidable crisis that it has known in its 
career. It is not that our economy has reached the 
state of utter bankruptcy, nor is it that our frontiers 
have been crossed by conquering hordes as used to 
happen five centuries ago. 
What marks the Indian scene today is the mani- 
- festation of seemingly “wo parallel lines of develop- 
ments: on the one hand, the nation is assailed with 
intractable internal problems which political leader- 
- ship, neither of the Establishment nor of the 
Opposition, is in a position to solve on the basis of 
their time-worn style of functioning; on the other 
hand, polity itself is in a state of unprecedented 
= devaluation, in which the principal actors have 
divested themselves of credibility to the extent never 
seen before. It is obvious that both these interact 
upon each other: if the problems were not intract- 
able, political parties might have been able to sort 
them out and to that measure, gained credibility. 
` And had our political parties not been discredited or 
devalued in the eyes of the public, then perhaps they 
ould have been ina better position to effectively 
deal with the problems facing them. 
There are of course good reasons why our nation 
; reached such an impasse. No doubt the inade- 
acies in the understanding about the complex 
roblems of nation-building at the time of indepen- 
ence have been compounded over the years since 
then, as reflected in the matter of maintaining com- 
unal amity or of reducing poverty and narrowing 
e gap between the rich and the poor, or meeting 
ust social aspirations of the underprivileged 
tions of our people. Perhaps no other country in 
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has in fact made things worse as it tends to 
encourage compartmental outlooks based on caste 
or community loyalties instead of welding the nation 
through the democratic practice of exercising uni- 
versal franchise. Our education system ignores the’ 
priority task of endowing new generations with a 
modern outlook. A nation emerging to freedom 
could ill afford to depend on the old value system, 
and yet no new one has been instilled in these four 
decades since the attainment of independence, 
Rather the in-flow of Big Money, left unchecked or 
unchannellised, has polluted the nation’s fibre, 
Inevitably, political life has been corroded and 
organs of power are threatened with the invasion of 
corruption. Our nation has advanced phenomenally 
in the domain of science and technology but the 
blessings of the technological revolution are yet to be 
planfully harnessed for the benefit of the impoverished 
millions who constitute the massive majority of this 
country. 

The tragedy of India today is that all this and 
many other challenges that face this Republic have 
hardly received the single-minded attention of our 
practising politicians. Those in office at various 
levels may trot out the alibi that they have tried to 
do their bit to tackle these problems, but if one 
were to honestly evaluate their records, they do not 
add up to any endeavour to boldly solve these 
problems. The ruling party at the Centre does not < 
disown its responsibility nor does the Opposition— 
at least in theory—deny that these problems can be 
solved only by the efforts of all and not through the — 
labours of one or the other of these parties. But if 
one goes deeper, one is confronted with the d = 
certing impression that no 
country takes a long-range vie 
they are all engaged in war 
each other. Whether it is Punjab or Andhi 


Kashmir or Assam, the same 
squabblings persists: game of m 


up sordid opport 
the only obsession of every polit 


ility of this obsessienpitscesihdareenaltconetion 
ae ae helps to solve the problems nor save 
‘iliimate political fortunes of these parties. 
I 


It is this failure to grasp the nature and dimen- 
‘on of the imminent crisis that has turned out to be 
DR biggest stumbling block for political parties to 
g | ‘the high road that alone can take the nation 
E fulfilment. The result has been that the 
aed political spectrum has been saturated with 
 otedecwied opportunism. If Bhaskara Rao with his 
breakaway Telugu Desam can count on the support 
of the Congress-I in Andhra Assembly, what about 
the newly-found entente between CPI and BJP as 
initiated in the post-prandial  tete-a-tete between 
Rajeshwar Rao and Lal Krishna Advani, 
in Bangalore’s salubrious environment? If _in 
Indira Gandhi’s ‘menagerie there are characters like 
Ram Lal and Shiv Shankar, the Opposition on its 
part revolves round a thoroughbred defector like 
Charan Singh or a champion turn-coat like Bahu- 
guna, or a Hindu cine avatar like NTR. `’ 


With this murky game of political perambulations 
— demonstrated in amplitude in Hyderabad with 
the convoy of MLAs in ‘voluntary’ abduction 
brought down from the Nandi Hills in Karnataka, 
the discredit of political functioning has reached the 
rock-bottom. Perhaps a kheda of entrapped ele- 
phants from the forests of Mysore presents a more 
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cehia Ang °SRRAVAcle than this ugly sight of miserable 
politicians. - 

What troubles the thinking elements in this 
country is how to lift this great nation from the 
morass of stinking politickings. No longer can our | 
Politician show the way. It is time that those who — 
can think beyond this dirt and squalor, sat up and — 
engaged themselves in seeking a way-out of this 
mess. It is not enough to talk about the dangers, 
external and internal, that beset this country today. 
No doubt such dangers are real but they cannot 
be effectively combated by this breed of lowly 
politicians. 

What is needed today is an intellectual regenera- 
tion conducted with integrity and dispassion;: for, 
every great upheaval in History has been preceded 
by striking intellectual ferment. Out of such an 
intellectual ferment shall emerge the new leader- 
ship which alone can uplift this nation — its mil- 
lions who are the creators of its wealth and grandeur — 
— and take it to its appointed destiny of one of the 
great nations, not only of the past but of the future 
as well. eS 

Towards the awakening of such a patriotic re- 
generation of our country, Mainstream in all humi- — 
lity re-dedicates itself as it crosses the threshold of 2 
the twenty-third year of its modest but purposeful - 
career. 
September 8 N.C. 
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India and Nonalignment poi 


G. PARTHASARATHI 


HERE was something inevitable about India’s 
adherence to the policy of nonalignment. Thro- 
ughout the years of the freedom struggle our leaders 
had refused to see India’s independence purely in 
national terms. They saw it as part of a global 
process which would be ultimately complete only 
when all the subject peoples of the world attained 
full sovereignty. 2 s 
This is the reason why, in the years immediately 
after independence, we were so much preoccupied 
with the problem of decolonisation. The struggle 
against vestigial colonisalism became, thus, the 
primary concern of India’s foreign policy; it was, 
however, not enough. There was also the pressing 
problem of ensuring peace in the dangerous nuclear 
age. Autonomy in decision-making was essential 
for the newly independent countries to achieve not 
merely national goals but also to create a congenial 
environment in which social, economic and political 
benefits would be realised by ordinary people every- 
where. 
Before independence itself, Jawaharlal Nehru was 
clear in his refusal to be conditioned by other 
people’s thinking, to merely respond to other 
people’s actions. At the Asian Relations Confer- 
ence, four months before independence, he had 
stated “for too long we, of Asia, have been peti- 
loners in western courts and chancellories. That 
Story must now belong to the past. We propose to 
Stand on our own feet and to cooperate with all 
Others who are prepared to cooperate with us. We 
© not want to be playthings of others.” Here is 
the germ of Nonalignment which is the movement 
T n solidarity of the weak nations of the world 
eee tasted the bitter fruit of foreign domin- 
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Pre-institutional Nonalignment in the fifties, faced — 
two challenges, that of decolonisation and the pre- 
vention of a nuclear holocaust in an era of bitter 
ideological antagonism. Survival in the new world ; 
order, or for that matter, in any order, was possible 5 
only through coexistence among nations. The pro- 
motion of peaceful coexistence thus became one of — 
the foremost objectives of the Nonaligned Movement — 
The Cold War of the fifties and sixties was not only 
a threat to the political independence and sovere- 
ignty of the newly emerging countries but could 
affect the very survival of mankind. 

It was thus that Jawaharlal Nehru argued at the 
First Summit in Belgrade (1961) that ‘nothing i 
more important or has more priority than the situ 
ation of war and peace. $ 

The process of detente initiated in the late sixtie 


countries, 
stage the nonaligned nations realised 
arrangement was incomplete 
precisely because it was depe 
political adjustments between À 
moreover, was by no means an irreversible proces 
neither did it encompass all 
Detente, therefore, had never really resulted in 


for example, in the Indian Ocean, despite the sho 
of bilateral consultations in the late seventies. ~ 
Nonaligned have, therefore, consistently di 
that world peace is indivisible and that 
process of detente must be universalised and co 
solidated. A IR ied ae : 

The Nonaligned Movement 
of 101 countries constitut th 
matic fraternit 
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olicy of Nonalignment which had enabled individual 
vuntries to collectively face bloc pressures and 
escape great-power rivalries through adherence to 
certain basic criteria, today even these criteria may 
not be adequate. The global technological reach of 
the powerful nations has obviated the necessity of 
military bases in the sense in which they were con- 
ceived during the hey day of the Cold War. The 
concept of arrangements and facilities for security 
purposes has taken on a much more insidious 
character. SSA 

With the growth in communications and the 

“demonstration effect” of developments in the more 
affluent regions of the world, the rise in the expecta- 
tion of poorer countries has resulted in greater fer- 
ment, a greater urgency towards removal of inequal- 
ities and disequilibria in the social and economic 
structure of the international community in order 
to better the conditions of their- own people. The 
concurrent increase in the level of international 
political awareness has led to an increased insistence 
jn their demands. This imperative for a more just 
political and international economic order has no 
doubt been frustrated by resistance to correct the 
imbalances existing inthe world. The struggle for 
the New International Economic Order (NIEO) has, 
over the past years, moved from the stage of mere 
awareness and identification to that of militancy and 
forceful advocacy. 
In hastening the collapse of classical Western 
colonialism, the Nonaligned Movement has inevit- 
ably had to seek broadbased support for the 
decolonisation process from several political forces. 
The Movement has provided a forum for nations 
to forge a common stand against all neo-colonialist 
and dominationist policies. While the struggle for 
decolonisation has, with afew notable exception, 
reached its culmination, fresh challenges are being 
faced by Nonaligned countries in the form of new 
and subtler techniques to keep their nations weak 
politically and dependant economically. 

Yet, while these dangers exist, their very articula- 
tion by the developing countries has served as a 
~ warning and safeguard. The objective factors under- 
“lying them have provided a rallying point for the 
Movement to focus attention on the urgent need to 
eliminate the existing economic inequalities in the 
world. It is through the Declaration of NIEO and 
uccessive experiences at UNCTAD and UNIDO 
and other conferences over the 1970s, that the 
eveloping countries have realised that the radical 
ransformation of the international economic struc- 
‘ture would be the keystone of the political trans- 
on o of these States during the next few 
; des. 
he call for a restructuring of such relationships 
ugh a global round of negotiations was itself an 
xpression of this awareness. Despite the difficulties 
nd pitfalls encountered asa result of divergencies 
erests and the changing tactics required to be 
dopted between the Nouth and the South, the 
ntial objective of narrowing the gap of living 
technologies and socio-economic infra- 
between the developing countries in the 


nd developing countries. WhereltizahovHeyp femeheoun 


dBtardtWerlhastbngafi the industrialised North has 
been increasingly recognised. 3 

The eighteen months since the New Delhi Summit 
have witnessed a heightening of tensions between the 
power blocs. Tensions, mistrust and confrontation 
between the great powers are rising. Even the words 
in which they address each other are increasingly 
threatening and condemnatory. The very fabric of 
international peace is under serious stress. The 
world stands a helpless witness to a major escalation 
of the nuclear arms race. 

During the last eighteen months the Movement 
has striven ceaselessly for a less dangerous world, 
India and other Nonaligned nations have, both in 
the United Nations and outside, agitated for an 
immediate and comprehensive banning of the testing 
of nuclear weapons and for the prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons. Nuclear disarmament in 
our age should proceed in predictable stages from 
an immediate feeze to reduction of existing stock- 
piles and, finally, to a time-bound programme of 
total elimination of nuclear weaponry. 

This has been the thrust of the Nonaligned | 
position in all forums of the world. We have used | 
all the opportunities in the United Nations and | 
other international bodies to voice our demand for | 
general and complete disarmament, particularly | 
nuclear disarmament. As our Prime Minister said | 
during her New Delhi Address, the Nonaligned 
Movement is the greatest peace movement in history. 
It articulates the unexpressed yearnings of all people 
in the rich and in the poor countries, in the 
developed and the developing worlds, for mutual 
understanding and compassion in ordinary life. The 
concern of the nonaligned nations is -not merely 
academic in this terrible problem which threatens to 
engulf all of us. There will be no survivors, no place 
to escape to, after a nuclear holocaust. The nuclear 
winter, as the latest researches have shown, will be 
universal. 

The other major global problem which preoccu- 
pied the New Delhi Summit was the imminence of 
a major economic crisis. During the eighteen months 
since then we have done everything in our power to 
alleviate the consequences of this chaotic situation. 
The world leaders’ consultations in the United 
Nations last September initiated by our Prime 
Minister represented an innovative step forward in 
our search for some solution to this complicated 
problem. Some of our basic recommendations as 
fot gemple, me conference on Money. and Finance, 

problem, and programme of immediate 
measures, have not been accepted by the great 
powers. The Nonaligned countries are determined 
to pursue the effort to persuade the rich countries to 
see the justice of our view point. s 
sa ee in the world economic 
ing countries The. TERENE for the develop: 
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demands from the developing states. 


The annual UNCTAD report which has Just come 
out makes a forceful plea for integrated action by 
the United Nations and all its specialised agencies 
to help the less developed countries. What is needed 


is an inter-agency approach which would take an- 


integrated view of the various problems in financial 
relations, in trade matters and multilateral assis- 
tance; quotas, tariffs and concessions, all to be 
grouped together as an inter-related whole. To deal 
with them on a piecemeal basis would be self-defeat- 
ing. The Nonaligned Movement should act with 
solidarity and promptitude to devise a response to 
the challenges of the new protectionism and an 
excessive reliance on the market forces which fail to 
take into account the vulnurability of the smaller 
and weaker states. 


In our attempts to bring about a New Inter- 
national Economic Order and in our desire to 
replace the present climate of fear by genuine peace 
and mutual confidence among nations, we have 


ter 


r ~ 
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POSTSCRIPT by: ABU 


SPAS United Nations as the most efficient 
instrument available to us today in rearranging 
international relations. There is no alternative, we 
believe, to strengthening the United Nations and its 
capacity for securing world peace. 


Several political issues demand our urgent atten- 
tion. Peace in West Asia remains of paramount 
concern. It must be based on a just and durable 
settlement of the questions at the core of the prob- 
lem: Israeli aggression and the self-determination of 
and nationhood for the Palestinian people. The 
valiant and oppressed people of Namibia also look 
to us for continued solidarity and support. The 
independence of Namibia ought not to be thwarted 
or delayed any further. The United Nations has 
special responsibility in this regard and it should 
exert its great authority in resolving these issues, 


There has been a marked deterioration in the 
situation in Southern Africa since 1983. The South 
African Government is now engaged in a dubious 
constitutional reform which is designed to divide 
the non-White population of the Republic. We are 
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happy to note that the Coloured and the Asian 
“communities have virtually rejected these so-called 
‘reforms’ during the recent elections. The Nonalign- 
ed Movement, in general and India as a state, would 
continue to agitate actively for the full sovereignty 
of the peoples of Namibia and South Africa. 

Another important question that has engaged our 
attention is the unfortunate and unresolved conflict 
between Iran and Iraq which has sapped the 
strength of both countries, and taken a havy toll of 
of human lives on both sides. Our Prime Minister 
has been in touch with the Presidents of Iran and 
Iraq and has sent them special communications. The 
Foreign Minister of India and others have visited 
Baghdad and Tehran. Even during the last few 
weeks, the Government of India has been seriously 
engaged in trying to understand the opposing points 
of view so that we can make a contribution towards 
solving this tragic conflict. 

Events in Central America and the tensions 
prevailing in that region cause grave concern to 
Nonaligned countries. I hope there will be continued 
support for the Contadora initiative for a peaceful 
resolution of the problems of this troubled region. 

Developments in South West Asia and South East 
Asia continue to cause concern. We stand by the 
“principle of non-interference and non-intervention 
_ by outside powers and shall persist in our efforts to 
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concerned. z 
On most of these issues our Movement has 


adopted positions in accordance with its traditions, 
and the principles that have guided it since its incep- 
tion. We had set out our views on these matters in 
the Declaration of the New Delhi Summit. Since 
then, as the Movement’s Chairperson, India has 
tried to strengthen its role for independence, peace 
and development. In the times ahead, the Movement 
will have to address itself even more vigourously to 
these tasks. 7 

In conclusion, I would like to recall the following 
words from our Prime Minister’s address to the 38th 
UN General Assembly: ‘This is our last chance of 
appealing to the old and the entrenched not to infect 
the new with its diseases: neo-colonialism, mono- 
poly, economic oppression, class divisions and big- 
power politics, as well as the ideas that power is 
invincible and can feed on itself, with militarisation 
as the ultimate tool. 

“For us, the nonaligned, and for all who are 
deeply concerned with the future of humanity, the 
question is whether we help the birth of this new 
creation or throttle it before it can draw breath. 
The matter is not simple, because History has 
proved time and again that ideas and movements 
can be obstructed, but not stopped.” O 
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Modes of Production of Clerical Labour 


UPENDRA BAXI 


is time that teachers associations, particularly 
Ti AN : 

I those from the Universities, began to appreciate 
that they are not merely trade unions but trade 
unions of intellectual or theoretical labourers. 

In any evolution in this direction, I hope these 
bodies will undergo a crisis of identity, generated 
by pioneering (as far as Indian teachers’ associa- 
tions are concerned) theoretical labour on the 
nature of distinction between various forms of 
labour, and especially manual and intellectual 
labour and its implications, for good or bad, for 
the attainment of a socialist India, which our 
Constitution so clearly and compellingly envisions. 
Such a crisis of identity is necessary, if teachers’ 
ey in India ‘ore famform Hele inte 
a teachers’ movement for India. Itis a characteris- 
tic of excellence in theoretical labour that one 
endeavours to grasp the social totality and relates 
its historical role and function within that 
comprehension. 

From this standpoint, the question is: What role 
do universities, as relatively autonomous systems, 
play in terms of production and reproduction of 
types of relations within the Indian social forma- 
H ee the outset we must note that the insistence 
on the relative autonomy of the university is a 
iistoric aserton of privileged structures to continue 
O reproduce themselves. Put another way, auto- 
nomy of universities is the very first condition —a 
logically prior condition — of their playing any role 
1n social formation. And the historic meaning of 
Aono is simply that production and reproduc- 
ion of conditions of the production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption of knowledge, should 
ste ue relatively exclusive domain of univer- 

emselves. 
S self-reproducing systems, Indian universities 
; ak done rather well. They have grown in numbers, 
Fae and size. Modern India has found it difficult 
implement the slogan “Grow More Trees,” but 
ae to implement the maxim “Grow More Univer- 
that ¿p ey have sustained the false consciousness. 
atare institutions of higher learning. 
cane ae movements in India have noticeably 
emo| E better level of working conditions, 
aa Tol service in universities 
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karmacharis’ movements have together reinforced 
a system of higher education which does not: 


(a) allow searching social evaluation of the achieve- 
ment of university systems in terms of their 
overall contribution to national development; | 


(b) permit the university systems to strive towards 
excellence in general education or, in other 
words, permit the system to rise beyond accept- 
able levels of mediocrity in classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries and examination halls (ever 
heard of a teachers’ union which has used its — 
formidable powers for enforcing stricter results, 
more effective teaching, better libraries, greater 
access — under various schemes — to sources of 
knowledge?) ; 


(c) tolerate any thought of “total revolution” in the 
ownership and management of universities (for 
instance, autonomous colleges, private univer- 
sities, methods of self-regulation and govern- 
ance). R 

It is an interesting, and impressive, social fact th 

on the one hand teachers’ movements perceive 

themselves as trade unions (that is, a group of 
exploited workers in struggle) and on the other 
important components of management (worker 
participation in management seems to have been 
substantively achieved — treating only university 
teachers as workers — in university systems as com- 
pared with any organised sector in public or private 
domain). As trade unions, they are in struggle to 
improve their salaries and emoluments; as quasi- 
managers they are in struggle against social audit 
social accountability and transcendence of levels 
preferred mediocrity in learning, teachi 
research within the university systems. 
Universities today, as far as genera 
education is concerned, are dilapidat Zo) 
captured by extremists against excellen 
collapes is certain as any kind of Kar sey 
tantly forbidden, by associations of 
students and karmacharis. How d 
‘understand all this? ence 
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olitical 


university systems to national developries 


If we look first at the occupational classification 
of workers according to their principal activity 
70 percent (1.257 lakhs) workers are in the agri- 
culture sector, either as cultivators or as Jabourers. 
Only 30 per cent of the workforce is in occupations 
other than cultivation. 

To which sector of these 30 per cent (547 lakhs) 
do the university-systems cater? We find, as at 1971 
Census, that a bulk of the workers in non-culti- 
vation section comprise of production and transport 
equipment workers (24! lakhs comprising 43.9 per 
cent), farmers, fishermen and hunters (45 lakhs 
comprising 8.2 percent) also remain outside the 
production processes within the university systems. 
The strata in relation to which the university system 
has direct production are: 


Category Number Per cent 
Lakhs 

1 Professional, Technical and 

Related Workers 49 9.1 
2 Administrative, Executive and 

Managerial Workers 17 3.1 
3 Clerical and Related Workers 52 9.6 
4 Sales Workers WD 13.7 


The aggregate percentage of sales and clerical 
wokers is thus far higher than that of professional, 
technical, executive, managerial and administrative 
workers. University systems do indeed produce 
professionals but the proportion of professionals 
compared to other category — generalised here as 
clerical labour — is indeed strikingly high.2 

Who are the employers of clerical labour? In other 
words, whose needs for the production and repro- 
duction of clerical labour are met by university 

training and degrees? According to occupational 
educational pattern surveys, it is clear that clerical 
labour forms “the largest occupational category 
among the public-sector employees.”2 And, for a 
variety of reasons, there is a significant growth in 
public sector/government employment than in pri- 
vate sector.3 In contrast, clerical labour forms the 
fourth large category of occuptions in the private 
sector (after unskilled workers, craftsmen and pro- 
duction workers and technical, professional and 
telated workers).* 
__ The notion of ‘clerical labours is not self-evident, 
It is, in statistical data collection placed, uncom- 
_ fortably above “unskilled labour” and below pro- 
fessional, technical, administrative, executive and 
‘Managerial workers”. This last category signi- 
ficantly includes teachers. The private sector 
occupational — educational profile for 1971 reveals 
for example, that 4.65 lakhs out of 6.42 lakhs (72.4 
per cent) of “professional, technical and related 
worker” were teachers — 2.26 lakhs in secondary 
schools; 1.59 lakhs in primary and middle schools: 
_ 0.67 lakhs university teachers, and the remaining 
thousand in vocational institutes and kinder- 
garten schools.® In the words, teachers are assumed 
y be non-clerical workers, an assumption which 
as we will see, is increasingly problematic. In any 
ise, the reproduction of the producers of clerical 
(namely, teachers) is high among the 
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But it is a striking fact that there is a growth, to 
invoke Harry Braverman’s phrase, in the purely 
clerical industries in India. The “mode of labour” 
in such industries is preeminently clerical: that jg 
“below the managerial level, the labour consists 
entirely of clerks who work in offices and service 
workers who clean the offices.” Bank, credit agen- 
cies, insurance companies, law offices, advertizing 
agencies publishing industries, travel and employment 
agencies, and government offices are among the 
principal examples, for Braverman, of the purely 
clerical industries. | 

Underlying the growth of clerical industries are f 
two principal conclusions, “which capitalism finds 
irrestible, regardless of their consequences of 
humanity”: the 

“first is that the labour of educated or better- 
paid persons should never be “wasted”? on 
matters that can be accomplished for them b 

others of lesser training. The second is that those 
of little or no special training are superior for 
the performance of routine work, in the first 
place because they ‘“‘can always be purchased at 
an easy rate,” and in the second place because, | 
undistracted by too much in their brains, they 
will perform routine more work correctly and 
faithfully.”*? 

Clerical labour thus marks the “progressive 
elimination of thought from the work of the office 
worker’. A series of “repetitious performance of 
the same small set of functions” in which “the 
brain is used as an equivalent of the hand of the 
detail worker in production, grasping and releasing 
a single piece of ‘data’ over and over again.’’8 

It is clear that the production of administrative/ 
managerial labour through professional training at 
the universities also needs simultaneous production 
of clerical labour at ever-extended levels. Both 
state capitalism and private capitalism combine to 
generate ever increasing need for clerical labour 
which the university systems are producing and 
Teproducing. This must be one principal reason why 
even aspirations for levels of excellence in general 
education have become difficult even of cogent 
articulation with in university systems, 

This must also help to explain the fact that 
Serie Dontutcation from high quarters, and somè 
Hees efforts, it has become increas- 

“ult to Teorganise teaching and learning 
processes inside classrooms, laboratories and libra- 
RT Pe Veul be gradnateis ultimate destiny is 
ET his ghostly form of production”, 

ed by the ‘progressive elimination of the 
monen from the site of work — the academic will 
cf na peaches and taught must alike dwindle to that 
academic routine which equips people to 
accustom themselves to a life and culture where the 
brain is ultimately used “as the equivalent of the 
hand of the detail worker in production.” The 
university systems, including teachers thus adjust 
m becoming themselves a part of an ensemble of 
clon) institutions. ‘The university bureaucracy 18 

y itself a clerical. industry which yvides the 
‘environment for the production. eco 
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Fs rocess of learning and knowing thus occurs 
a a a clerical institutions and cultures, and is 
i $ it. - 
ari a leads to a fundamental ideological 
A uestioning of teachers as “theoretical” or “intellec- 
ice tual? workers. For, this distinction is ultimately 
en- based on some ways of separating mental” from 
ing the “manual”? work. Where university systems are 
ent pre-eminently geared to the production of clerical 
the labour, how far is it realistic to expect that the 
ely producers of such labour will in bulk and promi- 
nence, remain qualitatively different and superior? 
are We must ask ourselves whether bulk of teaching in 
nds the classrooms in universities today represents 
of “metal” or “manual labour”? Does not much of 
our teaching involve too, “‘the progressive elimination 
ter- of thought”? and amount to “ʻa repetitious but small 
on set of functions”? Can in such conditions, associa- 
by | tions and movements of teachers be sharply dis- 
ose | tinguished from those of “manual” workers? ; 
for | All this represents only one set of questions. 
fan | There are others, equally important. For example, 
ne | there is the vital question of university education as 
Wo quasi-state instrumentality for disguised and deferred 
hey | unemployment, which performs key political 
w functions for the state and regime. There is also the 
| problematic of universities, and teachers’ move- 
ne ments and associations, as a part of the ideological 
fice state apparatus. aie 
of I invite teachers’ organisations and concerned 
mo d organisations all over the country through this 
the | 
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on 


over- 
due. Immanent in such labour is a possibility of 


moulding, if not making, History. Unless we really 


understand History, our task may not be to change 
it. O 
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The State of Nuclear Terror 


M. ZUBERI 


He state of nuclear terror represents the orga- 
nisation of knowledge and violence. It main- 
tains itself through the mobilisation of science, 
technology, industry and politics. The obliterative 
nuclear weapons in the armoury of the state give 
it a divinity never possessed by any state in the past. 
The organisation of force reaches its maximum and 
degenerates into sheer violence. The fate of civili- 
zation itself depends on the “rationality” and 
restraint of the ruling elite in the state of nuclear 
terror, Its repertoire of violence is infinite; it can anni- 
hilate millions of people in the twinkling of an eye. 
The most extraordinary feature of such a state is 
its total abdication of the most elementary func- 
tion of any state organisation — the protection of 
the lives and property of its citizens. The popu- 
lation is deliberately kept vulnerable while the 
Weapons are to be made invulnerable to attack. 
Contemporary discussions on nuclear strategy are 
almost entirely confined to the problem of the 
vulnerability of nuclear weapons as if they are 
living creatures whose survival is the primary 
_ responsibility of the state. 
The dawn of the nuclear age on July 16, 1945 has 
been described by those who witnessed it in 
apocalyptic terms: 
This is the nearest thing to Doomsday that one could 
possibly imagine. I am sure that at the end of the world 


in the last millisecond of the earth’s existence — the last 
mano will see what we just saw. 


These remarks of an American scientist reveal 
hat the United States had in its possession ‘‘the 
final arbiter of force”. The explosion was “‘un- 
precedented, magnificant, beautiful, stupendous and 

ying”, wrote an American General who wit- 


d the explosion. It was followed by “‘the 
ng, Sustained, awesome roar which warned of 
omsday and made us feel that we puny things 
vere blasphemous to dare tamper with the forces 
eretofore reserved to the Almighty.” 
The contours of nuclear terror were revealed 
‘Secretly even during the manufacture of the first 
atomic bomb. J. Robert Oppeheimer, who was 
Director of the secret project during the war, was 
jected to humiliating encounters with the 
merican secret service regarding his past friend- 
and political activities. A secret memorandum 
spared by an intelligence officer in 1943 pointed 
penheimer’s vulnerability and suggested that the 
" Department use it to promote its own policy: 


‘concerned with gaining a world-wide reputation as a 


he opinion of this officer that O penhgimer is deeply 


scientist, and a place in history... It is also believed that | 
the Army is in a position of being able to allow him to | 
do so or to destroy his name, reputation, and career, if 
it could choose to do so. Such a possibility, if strongly 
presented to him, would possibly give him a different || 
view of his position with respect to the Army, which has li 
been heretofore, one in which he has been dominant | 
because of his supposed essentiality. If his attitude i 
should be changed by such an action, a more wholesome | 
and loyal attitude might, in turn, be injected into the 
lower echelons of employees. 


Thus, even before the dawn of the nuclear age the 
shadow of the state of nuclear terror had fallen over” 
the director of the top secret project. Oppenheimer 
endured these humiliations in the name of national | 
security and was allowed to play his crucial role in f 
the production and deployment of ever-increasing 
nuclear weapons until 1953. His role in the formu- 
lation of nuclear strategy brought him into conflict 
with the American Air Force which established a 
powerful coalition with other scientists, led by 
Edward Teller, and the state bureaucracy to bring 
about his downfall. 


This was a bitterly contested conflict over policy, 
influence and power. The scientific community 
splintered in bitterness and the state of nuclear 
terror decided to deny Oppenheimer his security 
clearance for work as a consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Oppenheimer Hearings 
of 1954 covering 992 closely printed pages turned the 
Oppenheimer case into an individual case study. 
Neither the accusor nor the accused discussed the poli- 
cy matters which were the main subject of the case. 

Giogio de Santillana has compared the trial of 
Oppenheimer with that of Galileo. In both cases, 

the accused could not defend himself against the 
fundamental accusation that was never brought up 
at the trial”. The real purpose was “‘to inflict social 
dishonour at the accused in order to deter others 
from certain kinds of actions that the authorities 
feared.” Santillana observes that Galileo began by 
challenging his judges but was brought to his knees. 
Oppenheimer, however, ‘‘is on his knees at the 
Start...pouring out in public a tale of his past per- 
sonal attachments and private beliefs, recounting his 
insignificant indiscretions, protesting that he has 
learned his lesson, that he can still be useful.” 
Oppenheimer never openly criticised those who had —. 
brought about his humiliation. Andre Malraux, 
after reading the transcript of the proceedings, ~ 
remarked that he could not understand why so dis- 
tinguished a scientist put up with such insulting 
treatment and added: “He ought to have stood u 
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proud 


pE . wasi i 
ae career of Oppenheimer brings into stark relief 


-elationship between the Scientists and the state 
the! new manifestation. The scientists. were forced 
m h t the tactics of prudential acquiscence to the 
OE a of the ruling elite. Those who did not 
donsa to the pressure were unceremoniously 
Ned from positions of authority and influence. 


Frederic Joliot Curie, the most eminent French 
nuclear scientist, was a hero of the French Resistence 
Movement. He declared in April 1949 that although 
the French Government was interested only in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, “if tomorrow they 
ask us to do war work, to make an atomic bomb, we 
will reply: No.” Shortly after his declaration, he was 
summoned by the French Prime Minister who was 
his old comrade during the Resistance Movement, 
and told that he was to be removed from his post at 
the Atomic Energy Commission immediately. 
Andrei D. Sakharov, who has been described as “a 
kind of Oppenheimer, Teller, and Hans Bethe all 
rolled into one”, was dismissed from his post as 
chief consultant to the State Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Soviet Union in March 1969. His 
political views have made him an exile in his own 
country. 


There has been a few cases of eminent scientists 
who have refused on principle to be an integral part 
of the nulear state of terror. Norbert Weiner, who 
developed cybernetics, simply refused to have any- 
thing to do with the American weapons programme. 
In a letter addressed to a member of the research 
staff of an aircraft corporation, he declared: ‘I do 
not expect to publish any future work of mine 
which may do damage in the hands of irresponsible 
militarists,”” Many eminent scientists, including 
Einstein, have dissociated themselves from the 
Policies pursued by the state of nuclear terror. 


The majority of scientists and engineers, however, 
have adopted the tactics of prudential acquiescence 
and have become an integral component of the 
seat wat machine. They are now active parti- 
fete in the struggle for power and influence. The 
for vement of scientists has led to the following 

mulation by Lord Zuckerman, former Scientific 

viser to the British Government: 


posmen in the nuclear weapons laboratories of both sides 
founda ps eeded in creating a world with an, irrational 
turn had te oo Which a new set of political realities has in 

ac to be built. "They have become the alchemists of 


Our times working i A ae 
In = 
8ed, casting g secret ways which cannot be divul 


have bee 
n in battle; ri i 
evastation of ttle; they may never haye experienced the 


war; but i 
Means of destrintias they know how to devise the 


Social scient 


in 
oe dae of power. Warren Weaver, Vice- 
declare Of the Rockefeller Foundation, ecstatically 
947 that military leaders ‘were 
accept civilians on a certain Sery. 
` They used to say, ‘We like to h 
> and if you are- awfully smart we w 


le 


ly and shouted, “Gentlemesyila ny ablacsambomucdation 


> Spells which embrace us all. They may never ~ 


ists have also been roped into the - 


j 


Picasso’s drawing of Frederick Jolio-Curie, pioneer of the 
world peace movement i 


oop oee 
you questions and you will answer them as well as 
you can; but then we will go into another room and 
shut the door and make our decision’ ...Now, how- 
ever, they want us in the backroom with them.” 
They began to roam through the corridors of power 
“rather as Jesuits through the courts of Madrid and 
Vienna three centuries ago.” ~ 

These social scientists, who combine methodo- 
logical sophistication with general assumptions 
about diplomacy, politics, and history of an extra- 
ordinary simplicity, have been engaged in thé ela- 
boration of nuclear strategies that envisage various — 
kinds of nuclear wars fought by mathematical 
theories of games. The evolution of the strategy 
of nuclear deterrence is their main achievement. 
The public was assured that the utility of nuclear — 
weapons was in their non-utility; the purpose of 
piling up of nuclear warheads was to dete 


Guo the Buddha 

I am a wanderer. 

I have been wandering, 

in the land of your birth, 

in far flung places, where 

your message reached, 

‘and enabled the souls and mind of people 
and shaped their lives. 


| hurt you, : 

He and you went out in search of solutions. 
i solutions for others, 

and salvation for yourself. 

you achieved Nirvana. 


Today society, once again, 

- as never before, 

- is suffering. 
People are dying for lack of food, 
they are ill, 
steeped in ignorance, 
They try to find succour in superstitions, 
Yet, there is no relief for them. 
There is no remedy to their injustices. 
There is misery and violence everywhere, 
It tears apart your soul. 


i M? heart bleeds, 
my soul is hurt, 
+ I wander in search of a solution, 
to attain salvation. 
_ There is no nirvana for me. 


People come to you, 
to pay obesience, ~ 
_ to beseech you. © 
They chant, recite mantras. 
They go away with hope. 
Is there a hope? 
ee you everywhere, 
g, Sitting, standing, 
you do not speak. 


y wandering continues. 
search continues. _ 

y restlessness continues. 
Jould there be an end? 
is misery, ignorance 


ead ee 
earch, reaching 


Poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, ills and injustices 


Buddha and | 
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its destination. i 
Without finding salvation? 
Without attaining enlightenment? 


And as I depart I would ask: 
what was the purpose of life? 
where did I want to go? 
what I wanted to achieve? 

I would have no answer, 

and you do not speak. 


TH posters, the tourist guides and pamphlets, 
advertise, 

I must see: 

The sacred Bo-tree, 

The sedent Buddha, 

The twin ponds. 

I walk bare feet in search, 

for which you left, 

The King’s palace, the Queen’s palace, 

The Royal pleasure gardens, 


. and the lovers, 


which the guides advertise, 

Where shall I go? 

to the unknown paths, 

unchartered routes, 

where there is no guide, 

and you are alone with, 
your restlessness, your search. 

or 

to the lovers, 

pleasure garden, 

to the palaces of Queens or Kings? 
you would not say. 


Perhaps I would go to the museums, 
to look at things gone by, 

to wonder at them, 

and would try, 

to reconstruct in my mind, - 

the stories which I would imagine 
‘and be satisfied 

Perhaps not 

J would strive to go beyond 
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Law and the Oppressed 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


L” and learn, they say. I suppose this might just 
as well be said about the relationship between 
the law and the oppressed. One may also say, I 
think, that by and large we are learning that this 
relationship is far more intricate than we had 
thought it to be, if indeed we had spared a thought 
for it. The growing awareness of this relationship 
is in itself a major step forward, 

Equality before the law is a gift of the British to 
India, Steadily and slowly they eroded the native 
laws of the land which decreed different punishments 
for the same act, according to the status of the 
offender and the status of the victim, and imposed a 
uniform, universally applicable system of laws on 
the land. 

But the British also brought in a misconception. 
They believed, and so did we along with them, that 
the declaration that the law of the land was appli- 
cable to all in the same way, automatically made it 
so. We also believed that law was understood by 
all, and used by all in the same way. None of 
these beliefs — which were not thought out or 
examined but taken as axiomatic — were challeng- 
ed till only very recently. The firm belief in the 
equal ability of all to understand the law and equal 
Capacity to use it thereafter, yielded some very 
peculiar results, 

Sometimes during the late 1840’s a prostitute 
called Ameerun hired three minor girls from their 
Parents, The leases were to run for 90, 92 and 95 
years respectively, Ameerun and the girls’ parents 
registered the leases in a Kazi’s court. In 1857 the 
Magistrate of Munger (now in Bihar), instituted 
Proceedings against Ameerun, without a written 
complaint. The officer contended that: the leases 
Were tantamount to sales and that under the 
a ohammedan law, the sale of free-born persons for 
Tee Purposes was illegal. The Magistrate 
See eee Proceedings under Act II of 1856, 
pane of this Act provided that offences against 
ae morals and decency might be prosecuted 
th out a written complaint. In today’s parlance, 
“aey Were cognisible offences, Be a (es 

e Magistrate also instituted proceedings against 


ne Registrar who had registered the lease dee Pe 


“421 in whose court they ha 
Convicted all three accused, - h 


: eel guilty of bein 


_ and therefore capa 


acquitted by a majority of three Judges. The Kavi and: a 
the Registrar were acquitted Sanne the Coad A 
that they had only discharged their official duties, i 
Ameerun was acquitted too. The presiding Judge 
argued that after the Act V of 1843 no master could 
enslave a person against his will, for no master could 
enforce his rights in a court of law. Therefore 
whether the transaction was a sale or a lease, was 
immaterial, Inno case could Ameerun force the 
girls to stay with her. If they stayed, it was of their 
own free will. Of these three girls one was between 
18-25 years of age. The other two were less than 
fourteen years old. The learned Judges assumed -~ 
that just as they would not have stayed with 
Ameerun a moment longer than they chose, so 
would the girls not have stayed, unless they wis 
to’stay — that these girls knew the law (includin 
Act V of 1843!) and also had the capacity to u 
this knowledge, But in other words they had mone 
shelter and friends, Thus it was that Sconce. 
presiding Judge, characterised Ameerun’s rights o 
the children as “‘utterly chimerical.”? ors 
A similar, very similar situation greeted one in- 
Gwalior in 1965. Women were still being sold, and 
sales were still being registered (under the Registra- 
tion Act 1908) by the lawyers and the Registrars, 
There was a slight change however. : The sales were. i 
disguised as contracts of domestic service. But it 
was clear to all involved persons—including the 
officers of the Court, that the transaction was a sale. 
When I became agitated the senior lawyer tried to 
calm me down. They said that the registration was | 
not binding. One can register any agreement. t 
that does not mean anything. The woman was fr 
to leave the next moment. So there was no harm 
registering the document—which, inter alia. p 
money in the pockets of the Registrar, the 
the stamp vendor and the government, T 
recently that it has begun to dawn on 
the dawn, very faintly, that the percepti 
law that we have very w 
tude of factors which 


e percepti 
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that the scope of legal aid has been increasingly 
widened to include not just those accused of a 
capital offences but others accused of less heinous 
crimes. More recently legal aid is being made avail- 
to those who wish to activate the law, who are the 
sufferers even in civil matters and not the accused. 

Over the years a steady attempt has been. made to 
: give access to legal services to as many of those who 
need them but cannot afford to pay for them. 

Even so, legal aid does not reach-all those who 
need it. And it leaves out those who are the most 
deprived, the most oppressed, for they have the 
least capacity to ask for it. Legal aid is a reactive 
process. Like the benevolent lawyer of. old, legal 
aid is given to those who come up to ask for help. 
Tt is given to those who are too poor to pay for the 
legal services certainly, but who know that there 
is such a thing as legal aid, or that there is a parti- 
cular kind-hearted lawyer. Such persons may not 
have money but almost all the factors mentioned 
above are present. They are blessed with some in- 
formation, favourable location, and mobility, social 
and geographical. They also know, however 
vaguely, that there is a possible legal solution to 
their problem, and that they need not suffer in 
silence. By definition these people are not the most 
oppressed. à 

Though the help given to them is often miscalled 
Public Interest Litigation, it is hardly that. It is 
still legal aid though its recipients are a group 
and not single individuals. They are generally 
not in need of the benefit of extended locus 
standi (that is, no one need approach the Court 
on their behalf for they can do so themselves. Some 
one or two persons from amongst them can file the 
petition and sign the vakalatnama.) Those for 
whom public interest litigation is conceived are no- 
where in the picture. They lack all or almost all the: 
advantages which the recipients of legal aid have. 
They are short on. information, location, mobility, 
and finance, and not just the last. Just as impor- 
tant, they dwell in a closed society where the people 
who exploit and oppress them—be they the govern- 
ment or its employees, or private citizens such as 
money-lenders, landlords or contractors—fill their 
whole horizon, even to the sky so that they see no 
alternative to the all-engulfing oppression and end- 
less injustice that is their portion. 

But even this is not all. If one were to make 
jnformation available to these groups they will not 
be in a position to use it, so forbidding are the costs 
‘and the distances, both physical and social. This 
ame home very forcefully to me as I sat on the 
nks of Narmada, talking to some Bhils whose 
illages would be submerged by the Sardar Sarovar. 
The locale was idyllic. The Satpudas behind me 
the south and the Vindhyas in front of me to the 
orth towered serenely. over the landscape. No 
ichines, no vehicles, no noise. The air was as 
pene clean as the green waters of the Narmada 
which swirled and eddied rocks and boulders, flowed 
the sandy stretches, pure as rainwater, as 
eed had been the rivulets we had met on our way 

m Dhadgaon in the Satpuda range. The 

that fijtted and swooped, sang and twittered, 
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jaegari he cottage outside which we 
sat was bare of all but the minimal necessities. The 
clothes our hosts wore were mostly in tatters, and 
the food they offered us with utmost courtesy and 


eepene 


dignity was very simple — a kind of wild rice — 
and potatoes, brought from Gujarat, from across the 
river the previous day, well before we had been 


-heard of. Since we refused to let them kill a chicken 


the equally precious potatoes were offered to us, We 
ate in turns, as there were but two plates, When Į 
wanted to put aside some of the rice it had to be 
put back in the pot, as there was no other dish or 
bowl. Salt was served on leaves. Our hosts sat 
outside by the little fire they had lit for warmth, 
awaiting their turn — these domestic fires were 
possibly the only atmospheric pollutants in- the 
region. 

I had come to Akrani Mahal which loses twenty- | 
four villages to the dam water. This is the northern- 
most taluk of Dhule district, and the northern | 
boundary of it is the Narmada. At Dhule I had met 
the Land Acquisition Officer, the District Magistrate 
and some other officers connected with the Sardar 
Sarovar dam. Before acquiring the lands which | 
would be submerged by the dam, the Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer had duly served them all with notices 
for which there is a proper form: The notice quoted 
chapter and verse of the Land Acquisition Act 
which empowered the State to acquire land. It then 
informed its luckless recipient that if he had any 
objections to the acquisition of his land they had to 
be one of the several listed below. In case this was 
so, then the landholder had to present himself 
before the appropriate authority and give his 
objections in writing, either personally or through 
his lawyer. The officer had said that no such 
objections had been received, not one. There was i 
some awareness at Dhule that the tribals were not 
happy to surrender their land and move out. There 
was none at the taluk level. At Akkalkuva — which 
was to lose twelve villages to the waters of Sardar 
Sarovar — officials said that the backward Bhils | 
would benefit by being brought into the fold of 
civilisation. : ae 

I had come with so many questions. Some of them 
I had asked already, at Dhule, Dhadgaon and 
Akkalkuva. How were the notices sent? Where was 
the nearest post office for the submergence villages? 
In the Akkalkuva villages I had been told that 
though officially their post office was at Daab — 
some 12 miles away for the nearest village — the 
way was so torturous, up hilland down dale, that 
in fact it was better to send letters to Gadher in 
Gujarat, because somé one or the other who went 
there for marketing would collect the letters. Well, 
the notices were sent through the talathi in revenue 
villages and forest guards in forest villages. .The 
notices were in Marathi — that is, the obfuscating 
form of official Marathi. eee ee | 

But surely the Bhils did not read? (Where were 
the schools?) Surely most of them did not understand 
Marathi? and even more surely they could not 
write, leaye alone write an objection? Cee | 


Yes, but that could all be done through th 


a 
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„gave receipts. 


-Put in 
a making the sonny to Dhule as I was of going — 
the very Be e distance, the cost, the language, 


S : C it 
ias plan had it been conceived. But of course it 


taam not been satisfied. So we had trekked down 
Ore riverside, from Dhadgaon, having crossed 
to mountain ranges. On the way we met not one 
three or mule or donkey; bullock carts were out of 
as on these steep paths. The only conveyance 
ques the two feet the good lord has given man, 
Meehan one was old, or sick or pregnant. People 
y ifting houses (as did school teachers from the one 
Se Ashram Shala) hired men to take their trunks 
= cots. The bride going to her husband’s home 
as carried on strong shoulders for on that journey 


“she was not expected to set foot on-the ground. 


So many of my questions had been answered on 


‘that longish walk. Others evaporated even as we 
„sat around the blazing log warming ourselves, and 


“our hosts-puffed away at their bidis. Nevertheless, 
A I did my duty, and asked my 
tions again. 

a ake shout the submergence; they knew about 
it. Out of their pockets, or from under a beam 
they produced the notices carefully folded and 
refolded several times. These were forest villages. 
They had no revenue collector. Forest Department 
guards. collected fines for which they occasionally 
The forest guard had told them what 
was in the notices. Atleast he had told whomso- 
ever he had given the notices for distribution in 
their village. The guard had said that the Govern- 
ment wanted their lands for the dam waters, and 
they would have to go. They had to take what- 
ever money they were offered because the Govern- 
ment did not have more. It was no use asking for 
more. Obviously the question of refusing to go 
did not arise. 

What was the guard’s name? Our hosts looked at 
one another: ‘What is his name?’ then one turned 
to us and said “We don’t really know, we always 
call them Maharaj’. This man was the son of the 
late police patil of that village. After his father’s 
death two years previously he had taken up his 
father’s duties. But as he had no money to bribe 
the Maharaj, his name had not been sent on. So 
e did not get the police patil’s salary which was 
Sixty rupees every month. 

Had they heard of Dhule? Yes, they had. Some 
Sahibs had come from there and walked about, and- 
marked the flood water level of the submergence. 
They had been to Dhadgaon in the hills for market- 
ing but mostly they went across the river to. Gujarat 
to Kavant and Gadher. Some had ‘been to Akkal- 
uva town on the other side of the mountain 
;4nge. But villages in next door Akkalkuya taluk, 


‘Just down the river, they did not know. They had 


ne kin there, nor did they need to go there for 
R arketing: No one had heard of the river Ganga 
Su of Delhi. No one had heard of High Gourts and 
peme Court. I was talking double dutch. 
ow was I to ask if they had gone to -Dhule to 
their objections? They were about as capable 
to the moon, 
and traffic were enough to stall any 


hot, 


The notices had been folded carefull 
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That was no problem pigitized b Arya Samaj Foundationiotentdiiok emaddtsquares and put away along with- 


*any other papers they had whether it be a precious - 
fine receipt or the odd advertisement picked up in; 
Gadher or Dhadgaon. s 

The few days I spent in that area were in many 5 
ways idyllic. : The city dweller’s romantic craving © 
for a return, to Nature in me was satisfied. The” 
murmuring river, the clean, clear pure air, the. 
mountains, the woods and the humble cottages with 
their simple trusting owners, and their simple 
home-grown food — the grain ground that morning 
the rice dehusked that afternoon. Oh, wonderfull | 
But like all gardens of Eden it too had its serpent. 

This world was a closed world. If it was saved. 
from the nasty outside world we call civilisation, 
it was also blocked off from the help that it could | 
get from that world. Instead, the Bhils in their 
idyllic surroundings were faced with no schools, no 
medicines, and no way of fighting back the forest 
guard and the policeman, or the larger, more 
remote, but equally unjust government policies. ; 

It is to these people that Public Interest Litiga- 
tion relates. Itis they for whom the newly expan- 
ded doctrine of locus standi has to be used. 

That is a long long road. If they have no access” 
to our world, so do we have no access to theirs. If — 
we go we are greeted with silence and suspicion — 
one of my colleagues who ventured in without an 
introduction or escort very nearly got beaten up 
because he was thought to be a government servant. 
Even if we get the introduction, we have to operat 
through the local social activists for otherwise when — 
we, the legal activists move out, the men whose 
interests we threaten move in to terrorise and teach 
a lesson. Through the local group one gets | 
introduction, the passport to the area, to the peopl 
and to their homes. One has to understand 
problem first. And then one has to collect the fac 
figures, the odd document, the land records an 
finally find a lawer who will undertake to do the. 
case with the legal activist doing the job of a baby- ` 
sitter on behalf of the remote applicants for justice. 

What I have described here may be called a 
description of a process. How does one take law to` 
the oppressed and the exploited? The answer is of: 
course through Public Interest Ligigation. But this’ 
again is only a one-sided view of Public Interes 
Litigants. To understand it fully one must also ask 
Why do we want to take law to the oppressed? I 
because we are kind-hearted? Is it because we 
believe that they have a right to legal redress, | 
right to their rights as it were? 4i 


The answer I think lies in the last grou ofi 
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IMPRESSIONS 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Jrs amazing how the obsession 
with population control creeps 
in everywhere. We do not have 
to go all the way to Mexico to 
watch the disarray at the U.N. 
sponsered conference. Take for 
instance a recent study by the Nut- 
rition Foundation of India. The 
NFitcam has warned that unless 
immediate steps are taken there 
will be further erosion of breast- 
feeding practice in this country. 
And under “Strategies for Pro- 
moting Breastfeeding”? the study 
offers some impeccable sugges- 
tions regarding societal support 
to working mothers. It is pro- 
bably the first time that a report 
ofits kind spells out with some 
urgency the importance of mak- 
ing breastfeeding feasible for 
women with jobs. Then comes the 
discordant note. 

Calling for supply of subsidised 
foods for nursing women, the 
study adds an afterthought: “If 
in -consonance with our FP 
policy, it is so desired, this 
facility may be limited to nursing 
mothers for the first and second 
living infants only.” Again, 
stressing the need for creches at 
work-places and longer maternity. 
leave, the conditionality clause 
Tears its head: ‘‘Such ‘a facility 
may be granted to working 
Women of poor income groups 
at least for their first and second 
infants. Extension of such facili- 
ties for infants of higher birth 
order may be viewed as a dis- 
rentie to limitation of family 
e and may not be in conson- 

nce with our current national 

Poly 
, Why this nervous apprehen- 
CA offending the Poa 
ever (pa ahs? Strangely, when- 
he subject of disincentives 
Ha un Parliament the Govern- 
1S at great pains to assure 


the public th ARA, 
; at no such policy is 
emg contemplated. Yet oe Ss 
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Population : Cockeyed Approach 


rently it?s the done thing for 
people in policy-making posi- 
tions to express approval of such 
measures, if for no other reason 
at least to place on record their 
total sympathy with population 
control imperatives. 

On an average today every 
newspaper carries about three 
letters to the editor every week, 
expressing horror over popula- 
tion growth and calling for 
urgent, drastic and coercive steps 
to stop people from breeding 
and penalising them if they do. 
Population is the ‘problem’ 
which looms in public conscious- 
ness as the culprit responsible 
for every kind of malaise that 
pervades Indian society. 

You hear it put crudely in 
casual conversation and in more 
bombastic language is seminar 
papers. So total is the possession 
of the national psyche by the 
population bogey, that young 
school-goers too are more or 
less sold on the idea that if India 


is so ‘backward’ today it is only - 


because the country has failed to 
curb its population growth. Or, 
if such a concept has not yet 
sunk into young minds it soon 
will. Once the ‘population edu- 
cation’ schemes percolate into 
school curricula, Operation 
Brain-wash will be complete, and 
no looking back. ; 
This June, met a young wo- 
man who was earlier working in 
an NCERT programme and is 
acquainted with the population 
education scheme now under 
formulation and into which the 


- students aware that smal 
- lies are desirable. Now, a I: 
_ proportion of young people 
India, who have access to form: 


Hindi at a seminar in Bhopal, in 
which they had sounded a cau- 
tion against offering simplistic 
arguments to the young about 
“over-population’ being the root 
of all evil. The three are now 
with the Kishore Bharati group 
in Madhya Pradesh and along 
with some others are working on 
a project to analyse the politics 
of population control theories 
and also to prepare materials on 
this for informing the lay 
public. 

What I found frightening 
about my friend’s description 
was the way this so-called popul- 
ation education is being prog- 
rammed to infiltrate every pos- 
sible subject taught in school 
(I wouldn’t be surprised if poets” 
have been commissioned to 
write verses extolling the small 
family norm.) Even  mathe- 
matics, I am told, will not es- 
cape the onslaught. There will 
be sums, perhaps of four chap- \ 
pathies being shared by a family 
of eight, contrasted with eight | 
rotis consumed by a family of ~ 
four, and so on—with the moral — 
neatly built into the calculations — 
called for. Undoubtedly a gen- 
eration nourished on such intel- 
lectual fare will grow up to 
swear by drastic population con- 
trol measures as the most 
patriotic of policies. a 

Of course, most proponents of 
population education are all in 
favour of what is termed the 
‘perspective approach’ that 
actively promoting — speci 
attitudes and behaviour, to mal 


‘opagation of a concept that - it 
is the poor and the deprived 
ho are breeding irresponsibly 
and should have FP thrust on 
them — forcibly, according to 
‘some crusadors — for their own 
good, and certainly for the good 
of the country. Population con- 
trol can thus acquire an aura of 
both altruism and patriotism. 


And yet, even in the world of 
population education, there does 
exist a school of thought, not 
very vocal no doubt, which 
favours a ‘non-prescriptive’ 
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ed not as a ‘problem’ to be 
solved but as a ‘phenomenon’ 
to be understood. That popu- 
lation education should pro- 
mote ‘population literacy’ — 
which would involve an under- 
standing of basic demography, 
the link between birth rate and 
living conditions, a historic view 
of changes in population growth 
rate in different countries and 
how these came about, inter- 
action of population issues and 
government policy, effects of 
individual behaviour on popu- 


wa 


atiobChenndeand eGangeention in an issue of the John | 


Hopkins Population Reports 
series (1982). Basically the 
journal subscribes to a pro- 
population-control ideology, 
but it does also try to present 
the other side, although in 
distinctly muted 


about two paragraphs in a 40- 


page analysis!) But it is clear. 


that ‘population education’ need 
not necessarily mean the pro- 
pagation of a neo-Malthusian 
ideology. And if our children 
cannot escape population contro] 


terms. (The. 
non-prescriptive approach gets’ 


approach. A small section has lation trends. ... 


argued that population educa- 
tion should be if not value-free, 
at least  value-fair. That 


This 


Nuclear Terror (from page 23) 


In the early 1960s the American war plans exag- 
gerated the number and size of bombs needed to hit 
targets in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and 
China. Leningrad was to be hit with nine nuclear 
weapons and Moscow with twenty-three bombs. 
During a briefing of this war plan, the American 
commander turned to Robert McNamara and said: 
“Well, Mr Secretary, I hope you do not have any 
jends or relatives in Albania, because we're just 
= going to have to wipe it out.” The plan, according 

í the official estimates of the American Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, would have killed between 360 and 425 
illion people. 

It is now stated that the American Department of 
Defence has a list of 40,000 military and militarily- 

ted industrial targets in the Soviet Union, 
cluding 60 such targets in Moscow alone. 

he Soviet war plans are shrouded in secrecy but 
ne can assume that they also entail the annihila- 
on of millions of people. The nuclear state of 
rror can thus treat millions upon millions of men, 
omen and children as irrelevant bits of litter. 

These targeting tapestries have been woven by a 
nuclear bureaucracy which is totally immune from 
public pressure and control. There is an insulation 
between strategy and conscience. This is made pos- 
e by a system of remote control and the separa- 
tion of cause from effect. As one officer who selected 
‘targets for nuclear destruction has put it: “Our 
ffice behaviour was no different from that of 
n and women who might work fora bank or an 
‘ance company. What enabled us calmly to plan 
erate vast number of unknown human beings 
any sense of moral revulsion?” The mech- 
of holocaust is thus constantly being refined 
years by ordinary normal human beings, 
: question asked by Lt. General Sir John 
November 1959 still remains unanswered: 
ce of death or dishonour is one which has 
the professional fighting man, and there 
oubt in his mind what his answer must 


contrast 
two kinds of approaches gets a 


friends, I shall take car 


as a theme in education, can we 
not at least ensure that they get 
more wholesome fare than is at 
present contemplated? 1 


between the 


be. He chooses death for himself so that his coun- 
try may survive, or on a grander scale so that the - 
principles for which he is fighting may survive. Now 
we are facing a somewhat different situation, when 
this reply is not to be given by iudividnals but by 
countries as a whole. Is it right for the Government 
of a country to choose complete destruction of the 
population rather than some other alternative, how- 
ever unpleasant that alternative may be?” 


Law and the Oppressed (from page 27) 


they understand less about what the lawyer does 
than they do about the actions of the existing 
power-wielders on their set-up. Such an attitude to 
the poor and the oppressed is in the no long run 
counterproductive. It does not promote an under- 
standing of the law or the system. It does not create 
a sense that one is claiming one’s rights, nothing 
more, nothing less. Nor does it promote what can 
briefly be called a legal culture, that is, a way of 
thinking which enjoins respect for the law. 

What we then get are individual lawyers who do 
charity or good works like their old-fashioned 
counterparts. It is merely old wine in new bottles. 
This is not Public Interest Litigation. Obviously 
Some people do not think of it as charity, that is 
why there are some attempts to spread legal literacy, 
whether amongst urban women or rural labourers, 
ae to tell them about the laws that concern them. 
; en of legal literacy is Participation in decisions 

at govern one. The affected persons may well not 
nude ttand legal language or court processes. But 
oe is no eon why these should not be explained — | 
ae em, why they should be expected to surrender — 
i it cases totally to the lawyers, all the more 

Scalise they are getting free services. | 
a ee Litigation is just beginning in 

- On every side it is beset with dangers © 
every possible kind. It is bad enough . being 
endangered by one’s enemies, But must one pray 
with Oscar Wilde — Oh God, take care of 


of my enemies? 0 
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an | 
a | TH Hindus and the Muslims finally declared war 
we | against British in 1857. _The British historians 
set || have described it asa mutiny. But as subsequent 
at | events proved, this was not a mutiny. Nor was it an 
attempt to revive the obscurantism that’ had started 
| fading with the onslaught of modern education. It 
= | was a War of Independence and what an irony. that 
in- | it should be claimed the concept of political and eco- 
he . | nomic freedom was first introduced in India by the 
anv British. fais ere 
oa | Around 1857 many things were happening in 
by | India. Raja Ram Mohän Ray and his, disciples 
snt | had already succeeded in presenting a model, of 
he | modern Indian described as a “‘Bramho’. ‘Ram 
w- | Mohan Ray supported the Enlightenment, the 
new awareness, coming from Europe, as a result of © 
ons the Indian encounter with the British. He was a 
reformist. He introduced several reforms inthe 
orthodox Hindu society. He became the father of 
eS the new enlightenment in Bengal. However he was 
ing not alone in his crusade. His experience was shared“ 
to by almost every 19th century English-educated 
un Indian. ; : : ee 
er- Swami Ram Krishna Paramhansa, and Viveka- 
ate nanda brought the Indian thought into focus. What: 
ing ever is valuable, contemporary and, humane in 
an Indian thought was, after an interregnum of a mille- 
of nnium, re-introduced. While Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
| Stated among Indians an awareness of the present, 
do Swami Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Viyekananda 
ied reminded the Indians of the glory and wonder that 
es. Was India. Nowhere in the world the conflict bet- 
sly veen the tradition and the modernity has been as 
is h arp and ‘painful as in India. Imagine a country 
CY, naos 4 civilisation, which is 3000 years old, strug- 
IS, iing with the questions that were never meant to 
m. edn its scheme of things. ` see 
ns Na grim and tense atmosphere such as this, and 
10t nae Semi-urban environment, the modern Hindi 
ut ae was shaped and given a name. Bhartendu 
ed - a > chandra the’ founder ofthe modern Hindi 
jer iter 3 Was born in’ a rich feudal family in Banaras, 
ore hung 2 City, situated at the ghats of Ganga, a few 
Undred miles from Be, 1, wher fierce hatile 
in ad already begun bet ee y m 2 E ne : 
of ânti-modernists. oveen the. modernists and tho. 
ing artendu was 
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Genesis of Hindi Literature 


SHRIKANT VERMA 


NATIONALISM 


ae | 
ae | 
himself to modernise the language as well as to give | 
anew identity to the literature of an area that still 
remains backward. 
The impact of English education was not as deep 
on the Hindi-speaking areas as it was on Bengal, 
which produced the maximum number of scientists, 
writers, intellectuals, economists, teachers and clerks, 
The Bengali intellectual was at the same time more 
conscious of freedom as a 
vival. There are in 


yides happiness for all. 
our wealth.) E 
.. This. was the feeble voice of Indian nationalism o 
then Hindi land. A comparison of the In 
nationalism of Hindi heartland with the Beng 
nationalism would yeild interesting results. Take 
for example Bankim Chandra who had in his novel 
almost enacted the entire drama of Indian struggl 
for, freedom. Bankim’s Bande Matram became the 
most inspiring slogan of India’s freedom-struggle. _ 
In fact nationalism has not been the forte of 
Hindi literature. However Hindi writing could not 
remain uninfluenced by India’s freedom struggle 
specially as the battle between the British colonial. 
ism and the Indian nationalism was latter chosen to 
be fought in ‘Doab’, the land between Ganga and 
Yamuna. How can the writing of a race remain 
concerned with the events taking place at hom 
volving the future of the race itself? Hindi wr 
came into the grip of the movement for freedom. in: 
the second decade of this century when Mahatma: 
‘Gandhi came to India from South Africa with th 
mission to liberate India and to serve the poor. 
him service of the poor and the liberation 


ay 


nation meant the same thing. 
_ A little before Mahatma Gandhi, Lokm 


mathemati 
volutiona: 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation,Ch i i ibe eee i 
ss ’ ign,Chennai and eGangot. thirties and early fourties: 


Jawaharlal Nehru arrived on the scene. It was 
Mahatma Gandhi who caught the imagination of 
the Hindi writers. ; 
Among the poets, the most prominent was 
Maithili Sharan Gupta, also responsible for shaping 
the Hindi poetry in Khari Boli, a language then 
spoken around Delhi and Meerut; but since then has 
become the link language of the entire nation. The 
message is always inseparable from the medium. 
This is invariably seen in the poetry of Maithili 
Sharan Gupta who chose to write in the language of 
the people to communicate to them the essence of 
freedom. He was not as much concerned with craft 
and such other prerequisites of art. His poetry was 
didactic and to some extent pedantic. However, he 
paved way for the poets of next generation who, 
influenced by Tagore, wrote in a more contempor- 
ary style. 
Premchand, a contemporary of Maithili Sharan 
Gupta was a novelist. He switched over from Urdu 
to Hindi to discover that Hindi which was still in 


the making had a greater spell over the common man 


and was more creative. Premchand was deeply influ- 
enced by Gandhiji; however unlike Maithili Sharan 
Gupta, he was not a Gandhian. He probably held 


Jawaharlal Nehru in greater admiration. He revered _ 


Tolstoy. However he admired Gorki. In Prem- 
chand also, one sees that the message is inseparable 
from the medium. Premchand wrote in, what has 
been aptly described as, the Language of the market 
place. Premchand introduced in Hindi the concept : 
of modern novel. 

Premchand is modern not in the sense Beckett, 
Kafka and Joyce were modern but in the sense 
Dickens was modern. Premchand in his novels and 
short stories depicted the plight of the Indian 
peasants, whom Gandhiji had described as the back- 
bone of India. Premchand excelled when it came 
to portrayal of the drudgery in the life of a peasant. 
Alas! He failed miserably when he attempted-to 
depict the conflicts of the middle class. He also 
failed to evolve a ‘hero’ in his novel. Consequently, 
f he did not succeed in producing a saga or a spectacle 
E of the national struggle in which he was not only 

“a witness but alsoa participant. Despite the fact 
that certain writings by Premchand were banned 
and confiscated by the British and that until his 
death he remained an eyesore for the rulers, he could 
not produce a single novel which would be remem- 
_ bered as a great work of art reflecting the glory and 
_ the agony of the freedom struggle. 

Premchand wasia genius who created the Hindi 
prose. He died a broken man with the realisation 
that it was not enough to live and die for a great 
cause. A great cause may produce poor literature. 
What a paradox that while in Bengal Indian 
a ationalism became the plank of great writing, in 
e Hindi heartland it failed to deliver goods so far 
iterature was concerned. One has only to read 
the works of Rabindra Nath Tagore and Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyay, to realise this. 
Pre chand failed asa nationalist. However he 
ed as a humanist. The generations that follo- 
hand were deeply inspired and moved by 
His short stories became the model of 


` sation named ‘‘Progressive Writers Association” in 


writing during “Lie 
Although Chhayavad as it 1s popularly known; jg 


now being reinterpreted as a by-product of . freedom 
struggle, it was essentially a search for the language 
and the values inherent 1n the Indian tradition, 
Chhayavad or the Romanticsm was also an encounter 
with the West. The Chhayavadi poets, prominent 
among them Surya Kant Tripathi “Nirala”, Sumitra 
Nandan Pant and Jayshankar Prasad, were respon- 
sible for evolving a new diction for Hindi poetry, 
They created a world of images. Although most of } 
them were urban in their outlook, they dwelt upon | 
Nature as the raw material for their poetry. Man’s f 
relation with Universe and the metaphysical duality, 
that is, the Atman and Brahma became the ‘objet | 
trouve’ in their poetry. : | 
The Chhayavadis later moved towards a more 
real world. India’s freedom struggle was in its | 
prime, Europe was shivering under the shadow of | 
war, the Russian Revolution had come to stay and 


' the humanists were being killed in Spain. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindra Nath Tagore and | 
Premchand took the lead to form a writer’s organi- | 


consultation with the Euro-marxists. Marxism 
created a new awareness of the world among the 
younger writers and critics. This was a world of 
class conflicts and the writers were assigned a special 
role in the struggle. 

The New Wave attracted the best talents including 
Sumitra Nandan Pant and Surya Kant Tripathi 
“Nirala”. Marxism grave a vision as well as a 
social awareness to Hindi writing which it needed 
badly in order to come on its own. 

This also affected the form of poetry. Needless to 
say substance and form remain inseparable. Any 
change in one will result in a change in the other. 
The substance of literature had changed. The Hindi 
prose had moved from the drudgery of the village 
life to the internal as well as the external strife of 
the urban life. The cavalcade had moved from the } 
village to the town. | 

A study of contemporary European writing 
brought a change in the outlook of the poets and 
writers. The novelists and the short story writers, | 
prominent among them Jainendra Kumar and 
Sachchidanand Vatsyayan ‘‘Ajneya”, evolved 
inward-looking heroes as well as their female 
counterparts often in self-love. This was probably a | 
sequel to Marxist hero. ‘“‘Ajneya” Shekar, a novel 
in two parts, caught the imagination of the younger 
generation, as Shekar, represented the individual 
who was placed by destiny in a position where only 
constant questioning gives some meaning and relief. 

Ajneya” was also instrumental in bringing OUt 
Tar Saptak, a collection of poems by seven young 
poets, which became a turning point in Hindi 
poetry. The seven poets included in the collectio? 
were, Gajanan Madhay Muktibodh, Girija Kumat 
Mathur, Ram Vilas Bharat Bhushan 
Agrawal, Nemichand Jain, Prabhakar Machve aR i 
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. However, the reasons o T comin 
ar Seta deeper, were within. In fact, they 
Topes harbingers of a new faith and a new order 
ya try, later named as Nayee Kavita, 
in ie New Poetry, which was really new in every 
e, was an attempt to redefine the individual’s 
Seren an estranged world. In fact, the search for 
Py began with the new poetry. _ The younger 
I ots were deeply influenced by their counterparts 
P e West; such as T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, 
a H. Lawrence, Stephen Spender and W.H. Auden. 
The Western man was faced with an unprecedented 
crisis of faith. So was the Indian intellectual, 
alienated from the masses, religion, tradition and 
thought. ae z 

The situation in fiction was no different. Prem- 
chand derived his strength from novelists like 
Tolstoy. The younger authors held Dostoyevsky as 
the one who discovered the modern world. Tolstoy 
appealed to them to the extent his pacifist views 
were acknowledged as the preconditions of human 
survival. 

Essentially this was a world of sin. It was a 
reminder of the pigeon-holes in Dostoyevsky’s 
prison, the stinking salons of Proust, the mysterious 
castle of Kafka, the Dublin of Joyce and the 
‘Absurd’ of Camus. It was a world comprising of 
memories, longings, desires, lust, failings, human 
incompatibilities and despair. It was a real world, 
consisting of men and women who have devoured 
themselves to avenge their past, who have little to 
hope or pray. 

The best example of the dry and despairing world 
is provided by Nirmal Verma’s short stories and 
novels where men and women prefer to cherish their 
loneliness. The humanism in Nirmal Verma often 
crosses swords with nationalism, which he has time 
and again rejected as a retrogressive ideology. 

The fact remains that the poets and writers of the 
fifties and sixties, deeply influenced by the cosmo- 
Politanism of Jawaharlal Nehru, gave up the cause 
of Indian Nationalism and took up cudgels on 
behalf of the Western humanism; a sort of combi- 
bation of Fabian socialism and Russian Marxism. 

The Hindi heartland, comprising of Uttar Pradesh, 
pea Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Delhi, Haryana 
5 a ts of Himachal Pradesh, sarcastically describ- 
ae ' 1€ Opponents of Hindu ruling class as Arya- 
anaes Witnessed several battles in the last three 

k n ss In fact, its history has been written in 
ema the blood in the Hindi heartland has never 
that has pure, although it is this part of the country 

x aR the maximum number of racists 
and ca e shed blood in the name of religion, creed 

ste. The series of invasions that bagan with 
march into India continue to this day. 
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and D, 
ona: ao, an interaction 
Was inevitable, 


over India’s head. 


gies 


£ tubercular meninghitis at the age of 47, wrote ino 
for being big. The sword of i 


ao the blood that was mixed in Hindi 


ls and the Moghuls settling in Punjab 


nothing common among the. BSF ny) RelhG duct dhasbeenaa elosedrcountry. Long before Alexander 
Ine 


arrived in Punjab, India was trading with West Asia. ; 
The series of intellectual encounters that took place 
in India as a consequence of foreign trade as well as 
invasions made Aryavarta’s art, literature and 
thought secular and cosmopolitan. The sculpture at 
Mathura is as much Greek as it is Hindu. The plays 
of Kalidas and the poetry of Valmiki were secular À 
in their construction, outlook and approach. Their 
basic concern was art. It was incidental that they a 
depicted Hindu ethos. Sanskrit plays, Hindu art { 
and Buddhist ontology are the best tributes to the ; 
genius of India. 

Humanism and Nationalism do not go together. 
A pervert Nationalism has often been the cause of 
bloodshed and war, itis the bloodshed Kalinga 
which Ashoka abhorred and as a result of the 
killings he witnessed there that he became a 
Buddhist, an Emperor preaching compassion in 
matters of administration. 

Nationalism as the cause of human misery has 
always been detested in India. However, it has been 
upheld as a National recognition of the right of a 
society and the individual to stay free. Whenever 
this right was challenged by the oppressors, Nationa- 
lism inspired many a writer to write against the 
oppression. One must acknowledge that in the 
entire gamut of Indian writing, such periods have 
not been many, and have not produced literature 
which would today be described as significant from 
the view point of art. 

Even during the medival era when there was a 
direct confrontation between the Hindu and the 
Islamic value systems, the Indian poets and writers’ x 
did not change their basic position. Their concern 
remained the emancipation of Man, irrespective of — 
his creed or faith: The Sufi poets, Muslims by birth,. 
constructed epic tales around legendary Hindu kings 
and queens to project the secular character of soul: 

A much more fierce attack on rabid communalism 
and -casteism was launched by Kabir Das, who 
remains the most vociferous critic of the caste system 
and such other social evils still witnessed in Indian 
society. The message in Kabir was clear: All men 
are equal, all men are mortal, all men are made of — 
clay and Truth is universal. ; 

Tulsidas was another major poet who took upon — 
himself to present a blueprint of a society man 
deserves. His Hero was Ram the Liberator, Ram 
the Redeemer, Ram the Model Man, Ram that 
works and Ram that is always with us. 

There were others in the medieval era, such as 
Surdas, Meera, Jayci, Rahim and Raskhan, wh 
wrote poetry on similar lines and inspired millions. 
But it is Kabirdas and Tulsidas who have caught t 
imagination of the contemporary Hindi poets. _ 

Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh, who died in 1964 


of his poems entitled The Discard: 


` J am so very far from you people, 
_ My inspiration so very different from y 
That what is poison to you is food to 


~ Of one shunned by you but who reflects 

_ My troubled soul, is prized; 
You lash me ceaselessly 
In private rooms and public places. 

' (The leaves of my bloodstained epies scatter 
In the hate between us.) 


J am covered with the grime of failure, : 

For that is what gathers on the winding staircase 

Of deceit and wealth. 

But I have run the straight road, and 

Still I am chagrined with my meaninglessness, 
Displeased with the poision, by 

For one desires something better that what one has. 
To pick the whole world clean you ask for a scavenger, 
And I cannot be that man, for, although 

Someone insists within me every day 

That no work is unclean if the name be true, 

I cannot drag myself to do it. 

In the world outside the realm of 

Refridgerators, vitamins and radiograms, 

Lives my hungry daughter; 

In her intestines gnaws the pain of privations-In her lungs, 
The mortification of those who don’t have. 


_ Only the suffering surrounded by darkness is true; 
All else is unreal, untrue, a lie and a delusion. 
There is only one truth: 

- The repetition of grief. 


I am the split-eared, the lowly; 
Under the chevrolets and sunbeams, I lie 
In oily clothes, lending the sick parts, 
Crouching under your orders.” 
Translation by Vishnu Khare 


I can clearly hear the voice of Kabir in. Mukti- 
bodh. The same resounding protest against the 
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Hindi writing is the finest blending 
of tradition and modernity. The Doosra and the — 
Teesra (the second and the third) Saptak poets, 
prominent among them Shamsher Bahadur Singh, 
Bhavani Prasad Mishra, Naresh Kumar Mehta 

Dharmvir Bharti, Raghuvir Sahay, Sarveshwar Dayal 

Saxena, Kunwar Narain and Kedar Nath Singh 

(significant omissions being Nagarjun, Trilochan and 

Kedarnath Agrawal) were more concerned with the 

predicament of man than with the problems of a 

Nation-State. Their commitment has been direct to 
the man. 

< The basic concern of modern Hindi writing has 

been the human destiny and in the last thirty years 

it has produced excellent novels, short stories and 

poems which one would like to describe as finest 

portrayal of human condition. Fanishwar Nath 

“Renu’s” novels Maila Anchal and Parti Parikatha 

deal with the social strife in a rural setting although 

it is equally true that the author often indulged in a 

lyrical hysteria and relished the pot-pourri bonanza 

of the feudal past. A genius, “Renu” died at the age 

of 53, eight years ago. 

Kunwar Narain made use of a tale in Kathopani- 
shad in his long poem Atmjayee to portray man’s 
loneliness in the face of Death. Itis the Death that 
is supreme; it is the Death that reigns. And yet man 
is not powerless. He has power over Death. He has 
the power to question the Death. o 
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POLITICAL SKIT 


The Reshuffle 
INSIDER 


(This hilarious story is by an Insider who, understandably, prefers 
to remain anonymous, in anticipation of the next Reshuffle) 


THERE was tension in the Central Hall of 
Parliament. Tension mounting by the 
minute. Tension writ large everywhere. If 
you had the eyes to see, you could’t miss it, 
couldn’t mistake it. The moment you entered, 
you felt in your bones that the Nation was in 
for something terribly important. 

Honourable Members of Parliament were 
engaged in confabulations in twos, threes and 
fours, apart from a couple of mini-conferences 
with eight to ten participants in distant corners 
of the Hall. Bearers from the canteen moved 
slowly up and down the aisles and between 
tables, with trays full of stuff meant for the 
bellies of the Nation’s law-givers. Presumably, 
the stuff determined the course of the law — 
and consequentially the fortunes of the Nation 
— in no small measure. The bearers, by their 
bearing and pace, symbolised the country’s 
progress — leisurely, laconical, unhurried, yet 
with a dignity all its own. 

But all this had a stamp of the unknown that 
day. An eerie, foreboding atmosphere, wherein 
you expect the unexpected any moment. 
Members talked in mixed tones. Attendance 
in the Central Hall seemed unusually heavy and 
no count was needed to prove this. The 
eam bell was rung many times in both 
' eee but the response had just been enough 
© keep the Houses going desultorily. No one 


was interested in the least, about the ` 


Proceedings. 


THE first 


Consisted of Shri Pandey from Utta 


tt Menon f eh 
Padhyaya Fre rom Kerala and Shri Ban 


Party, midd 
influence 


group, sitting nearest the entrance, 


: “I tell you, it’s going to be massive this 
time...” said Menon, glancing furtively around. 
“I don’t know,” mused Pandey. “Weve 
heard this kind of thing so often...” ie 
“Its not like often,” confirmed Band 
padhyaya. “‘From all indications, I agree 
going to be really massive...” oe 
At this point entered Doctor Chinta ti 
padu Veera Venkata Lakshmi Prasanna Ram 
Somayajulu from Andhra Pradesh. Unable 
handle this speech-long name from the sout 
central region, MPs simply called him D 
Chilu, being a coalition improvised with the 
first and last letters of the name. TI 
he heard the word ‘massive,’ h 
applying sudden brakes 
mobile, and asked, “NM i 
Who got the massive heart att 
anyone could reply, the doctor-M] 
with transparent anxiety, ‘““Too ba 


Tm just coming from Willingdon 

Home. Looks like half the Parliament is 
permanently there. You cou old a session 
and no fear of not hav. 

bad...” 


attack; we're talking — 

reshuffle. 

` The doctor’s compassio 

verted into the politician's 
r. Chilu sat di 
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Meghalaya and a weighty lady Member with 
an eminently visible moustache which looked 
like a neat strip of unmown lawn on her upper 
lip, threatening to demonstrate the equality of 
the sexes guaranteed under our Constitution. 


Her waist was of equatorial girth and made 
her look like a moving globe. 


This group was within the septuagenanan 
range, with those who had weathered five 
storms of election, now sinking, now sailing, 
but having successfully made it the last time. 
j Naturally, they were speculating on how many 
i senior Ministers would be axed in the coming 
: reshuffle. Equally naturally, they were peeved 
it at the extraordinary durability of some 
septuagenarian Ministers who lived on and on 
n and what was worse, stayed on and on in 
Me power, ever since the advent of power. This 
i was obviously unfair — particularly to other 
septuagenarians who now stood in the dread- 
ful danger of not coming into power at all, 
what with the recent new-fangled nonsense 
about young blood and, they added sarcasti- 
cally, fresh flesh... 


“This time there is going to be a clean 
sweep of the Old Guard,” said Chaudhri, 
relishing every word. “I just can’t imagine 
why PM has kept so many of them so long. 
Looks preposterous to me. No wonder nothing 
happens in their Ministries and the country 
goes to the dogs meantime...” 


“And no experienced lady either” added the 
lady Member with the moustache. “I don’t 
see how you can expect these tired and eccen- 
tric men to understand the woes of the house- 
wife. What an irony that this should happen 
when a lady is Prime Minister!”’ 


Stephenson joined in the tirade heartily, 
adding some bitter parentheses about the 
neglect of minorities from the very sensitive 
and difficult North-east region. But their dis- 
cussion trailed off suddenly when they saw Shri 
Nag, the Minister for such and such Affairs, 
approaching. Shri Nag was one of the re- 
doubtable septuagenarians who refused to leave 
the Ministerial ranks under anything short 
of a Divine decree. He ambled along, squeez- 

‘ing between the rows of benches. His roly poly 
figure appeared to be composed of three spheri- 
cal objects, the largest representing the trunk, 
_ on which rested the second, representing the 
head, to which clung the third, itself quite big, 
which was his nose. Indeed his face was itself 
an all-nose affair and had earned him the nick- 
name of “Shri Naak” (The nose). He was 
naturally attracted to the group of fellow- 
Septuagenarians, stood near them for a while 
and politely refused their request to sit down, 
r the eminently physical reason that once he 
it down, it would be a hell of a job to stand 
The group thought that he seemed 
stfallen that day, which con- 
eculation that the oldsters — at 


` 


least some o ihem — were infor being axed, 
He exchanged a few pleasantries with them, 
although he knew that they knew that he knew 
that the end was at hand. It was an interesting 
exercise. 

Then came a sudden event. The Prime 
Minister appeared and walked briskly across 
the Central Hall. Suddenly everyone stood up 
and the simultaneous exercise created an opti- 
cal illusion as though the domed ceiling of the 
Central Hall too had risen higher. She proceed- 
ed ata steady pace, acknowledging greetings, 
sprinkling smiles, tempering authority with 
grace and shrouding both authority and grace 
in suspense and mystery. 


Every Member felt his pulse grow a wee bit 
quicker. They had of course seen her a thou- 
sand times; but during the reshuffle season, 
every Member tended to fancy that she had 
thrown at him a glance which meant a favour 
which meant an indication which meant a pic- 
ture conjured up in his mind showing him 
sworn in asa Minister. And since the Prime 
Minister was known to do things quite unex- 
pectedly, even those who would normally 
consider themselves as unlikely choices had a 
justification to hope — and therefore did hope, 
against hope. Such was the fascinating logic of | 
Ministry-making. i 


FURTHER down, southwest of the septua- | 
genarian group, sat a few young M.Ps. mostly | 
first term Members whom it was difficult to 
consider even to consider. They were sprightly | 
and gay, irreverently enjoying themselves at 
the expense of those involved in the rat race. 
The group consisted of Mirza, the poet-cum- 
satirist from Uttar Pradesh, with a beautiful 
doll-like face, delicate lips and hippie hair, 
Urdu couplets, appropriate to the occasion, 
flowed spontaneously from his mouth, along | 
with a constant spray of ‘paan’ spittle. He | 
was assisted by Chowbe of Madhya Pradesh, || 
whose spittle-spray was no less copious and 
whose smutty jokes no less popular, parti- 
cularly among women Members who invariably 
made it a point to protest against what they 
called “such uncultured ribaldry.” Then there 
was Bedi from Punjab whose jet black beard 
furnished a perfect frame for his picture-like, 
fair-complexioned face. He was also a master 
of ribaldry and claimed with pride — with no 
one from anywhere else to contradict him — 
that in this respect, as in many others, Punjab 
topped the list in the whole country. To this 
list of Members from the ruling party were — 
added quite afew from the Opposition who, 
for want of anything like the ‘kick’ of a Cabi- 
net reshuffle, derived intense vicarious pleasure 
kom the fun-packed deliberations of this non- |) 
opeful group. Looking at them, you were 
reminded! of some of the impotent Nawabs of 
medieval times who used to watch carnal re 
velries as the nearest substitute for pa 
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mR Take it from me,” Mirza assured the 


toup: “The Minister over there whispering to 
that male lady member will get admitted to the 
Jaslok Hospital of Bombay in a day or two...” 
“«From Lok Sabha to Jaslok Sabha, you 
mean?” quipped Chowbe. 

“Surely better than the Parlok Sabha, isn’t 
ine punned Bedi. i : 

They were cracking jokes and making fun of 
the aspirants for Ministership. Just the same, 
you could find in their talk an undercurrent of 
what may be called the derision of the unattain- 
able. All in all, even this group felt the 
tension, though for no particular reason. They 
were not concerned, but still concerned very 
much — why and how, they could not explain. 
The tension was perhaps all-pervasive; no one 
was spared. 


TO go back a bit, it} had all started with a 
two column despatch sent from Delhi by the 
Special Correspondent of a southern daily 
newspaper. Shorn of its circumlocutory 
verbiage, it simply said that the Prime Minister 
was looking for fresh talent within her Party in 
order to give her Cabinet a new look and to 
make it more efficient and dynamic. So far, 
so good. But going a step further, the Corres- 
pondent had predicted that the Prime Minister 
would get rid of a lot of ‘‘dead wood” that 
had, from time to time, cluttered up the Cabi- 
net On various extraneous considerations. For 
one thing, the whole tribe of Deputy Ministers, 
the SC pointed out, had been found redundant. 
Some of them would be promoted, while other 
heads would simply roll. And so on up the 
line, including some septuagenarians who had 
outlived their utility. 

Now this Special Correspondent was well- 
known as being well-informed. His forecasts 
generally never came true, but never failed to 
Seem to come true. Every such forecast was 
believed, along with the hope or fear, as the 
case may be, that it was just another figment of 
Magination. The net result of this fascinating 

1t of journalism was that within twenty four 
hours all the Ministers who were touring all over 
Hise ay converged back on Delhi — leaving 

“it Inspections, conferences, seminars, sym- 
PoSia, constituency Visits, rest camps and 
ee jaunts -— everything halfway. Those 
eae had gone abroad leading delegations or 
vation ements to explain India’s stand on 
ada momentous issues to _ unbelieving 
Air Tages rushed back to Delhi as soon as 
rest of Se gave them a booking — leaving the 

epee ee tasks to their seconds-in-command, 
Seite e Indian Ambassadors — and God. 
5 S, all the hopefuls scurried back to Delhi 


nr ; 
whi cord time from wherever they were, by 
ichever mode o 


nate 
noes had been sent. But the scent of pow 
Can re Notice and waited for. 

al Hall of Parliament cam 


sonal loyalty etc., ete. It was not just a 


already two Ministers from a 
f travel was available. No -fromt 


Fete 
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; Every reshuffle has its rationale. In the 
instant case, since it was believed to be massive, 

it had to be a plus-and-minus affair. In such a 
drop-and-add reshuffle, the ‘drop’ part would 

be considered first — or so it was argued. 

There were of course many Ministers who $ 
could be dropped. Then there were those who q 
SHOULD be dropped; but this list varied 
according to whom you were asking for his 
opinion. If Shri Sundaram, who had admit- 
tedly proved a thorough failure as Minister, 
were dropped, Shri Armugam MP stood, or d 
thought he stood, a fair chance of being induct- : 
ed. So Shri Armugam waxed eloquent on how 
dismal a failure Shri Sundaram had been, how 
he had brought a bad name to his (their) State, 
how he could be of no use whatever in the 
impending elections etc., etc. It was true that 
only a month ago Shri Armugam had waxed 
equally eloquent on how well Shri Sundaram 
had served the State and the country as Minis- 
ter and how he was indispensable from every 
point of view. But that was a full month ago, 
when there was no reshuffle in the air. The 
situation had now changed qualitatively. And 
in any event, consistency was the virtue of a 
donkey, which Shri Armugam certainly was 
not! 

Shri Pyarelal, Shri Kutty and Dr. Mrs 
Sharma were all known to be thoroughly use- 
less as Ministers. But each of them had his or 
her own plus point. If X were dropped, he 
would most certainly go back to his State and 
make the Chief Minister’s life miserable there. 
If Y were dropped, the landlords in his State 
would start an agitation for or against some- 
thing or the other—no matter which. If Z wel 
to be dropped, he would just drop down dead, 
since he was a chronic heart patient and his 
heart was sustained soley by political power, 
contrary to all diagnostic criteria known to 
medical science. If someone else were to get 
the sack, the powerful caste lobby to which he 
belonged and which he took great care to nurse, — 
would be furious. As regards yet another 
Minister, he was so useless that the Prime 
Minister would not find it worthwhile even to 
remove him, they said bitterly...All of _ whic. 
added up to the fact that dropping Minister 
was not as easy as was believed. 

Nor was it easy to include new Ministers o 
sheer merit. And speaking of merit, you ha 
to admit that for purposes of Ministry-maki 
merit was, or came to be, of many kinds- 
as, merit of birth, merit of money, meri 
potential mischief, merit of unquestioning cro 


‘tion of picking up the best man—no, s 
that simple. Not like the Union Public Se 
Commission. For instance, if t 


m the same State, even if ex 
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the complicated question of the Russian 
and the American lobbies. No one seriously 
elieved that the Prime Minister listened to any 
lobby; still those lobbies, whatever they were, 
were mentioned in political circles, at least 
as an ailbi to those who were expected to 
become Ministers but did not. After all, it 
was more dignified to be known as a victim of 
the Capitalist or the Communist lobby, rather 
than as someone just not good enough for a 
Minister’s post. It was repeatedly said that 
some Ministers were to be axed umpteen times 
in the past, but that this or that lobby saved 
them — how, no one cared to explain... Which 
made the sitution all the more fascinating. 
Many incidents had conspired to make a 
major reshuffle appear imminent this time. Too 
many senior Ministers entered the Willingdon 
Nursing Home, Delhi and from there graduat- 
ed, as it were, to Jaslok Hospital, Bombay. 
Some even got their ailments internationalised 
by proceeding to Boston, New York, London 
or Vienna. There was something like an ascend- 
ing order of seriousness in their ailments. Yet 
according to their own statements Ministers 
never suffered from anything which required 
more than a ‘check-up’. This time too, there 
were many ‘check-up’ admissions, but the 
check-ups turned out to be unusually long. 
Soon it came to be said that Ministers were 
—“unadmittedly” sick — the phrase being, of 
‘course, a malicious coinage by their detractors. 
To some Ministers it was a real question of 
‘to be or not to be’ — in Delhi. One of the 
_ persistent rumours had it that letters of resig- 
nation were being obtained from Ministers. 
This meant that a convenient absence from 
for some days could perhaps stave off 
anger temporarily, with the hope that 
sanwhile, there would be second thoughts on 
e resignations, or something unforeseen 
ould render the proposed reshuffle more diffi- 
lt or less urgent. And once anything is 
made to wait, it would, hopefully, wait indefi- 
ly — since such was the common experience 
n the administration. This resulted in a sudden 
“spurt of longish tours of Ministers all over the 
ntry, and wherever feasible, abroad. It was 
us a two-way traffic of Ministers returning 
Delhi in panic and leaving Delhi in a hurry. 


sA COUPLE of weeks before the winter session 
_ of Parliament, feverish activity and mad specu- 
ion gripped New Delhi. This was just the 

or the reshuffle. Another week and you 

ld forget about it because there is normally 
reshuffle during a session or immediately 

x So it was now or not for quite some 


ulation on the fortunes of the hope- — 


day to day, hour to hour. 
hey said one Saturday. 
ippeared in the S d; 


used that photograph as a flag to wave, as a 5 
club to beat their opponents with and asa 
magic wand to hypnotise everyone. Who says 
Shri Nag is going, they asked, brandishing the 
photograph. Don’t you know, you ignorant 
fools, that Shri Nag is very very close to the 


Prime Minister these days? ... But the anti- 


Nag faction was not be silenced that easily. 
Let’s see who has the last laugh, they counter- 
ed quizzically. Look at they very picture, for 
instance. While the Prime Minister’s smile is 
natural and absolutely charming, Shri Nag’s 
grin is forced and exaggerated, clearly betray- 
ing nervousness and panic. Even a blind man 
could see the difference. Yes sir, Shri Nag is 
on his way out and no mistake ... Besides, 
what do you know about the Prime Minister? 
My dear misguided and over-optimistic blokes, 
don’t you know that when she appears more 
cordial than usual and showers more smiles 
than necessary, it means a pleasant farewell, 
sure enough? That’s history, my dear sinking 
friends, history for you. Her broadest smiles 
are reserved for the outgoing. So what are you 
bragging about, hoisting that photograph? You 
ought to be organising a condolence meeting 
instead! 

Thus raged the controversies, interpretations, 
claims and counter-claims, causing the most 
nerve-shattering guessing game in recent years. 
Friday and Saturday were believed to be crucial 
for reshuffles and it was statistically pointed out 
that most reshuffles were decided upon during 
Saturday night and executed on the following 
Sunday morning. Whatever the fact, this was 
the superstition. And as Sunday approached, 
tension grew by the minute. 


~ On Friday afternoon, the Prime Minister 


inaugurated an international Seminar on 
science and technology in Vigyan Bhavan. To 
the utter amazement of the foreign scientists 
attending the Seminar, the front half of the 
Hall was fully occupied by M. Ps. There was 
virtually a nodding competition among them 
while the Prime Minister spoke. However, 
after the Prime Minister left, the front half 
became practically empty.... One eminent 
foreign scientist, fascinated by this keen inte- 
rest of Indian M.Ps in science and technology, 
asked one of them about it. Incidentally, the 
M.P did not know English and a journalist 
served as interpreter. To the foreigner’s ques- 
tion, the M.P gave a forthright answer, in his 
mother-tongue, of course. Said he, “‘Science 
and technology, my foot! We came because 
P.M. came.” The journalist translated the — 
answer thus:—‘“Yes sir. Under the inspiring 
leadership of our Prime Minister, we the Mem- 
bers of Parliament have developed a remark- 
able interest in science and technology ...!” 
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abnormal speed and werepi¢h j 

usual expedition. No one could say which 
Bethe Ministers would go; everyone made a 
forecast according to his wish. And why not? 
Until the thing actually happened, one forecast 
was as good as another, provided it gave the 
sadistic satisfaction which human beings seek 
in one another’s downfall day in and day out. 
In the result, almost every Minister was presu- 
med to be on his way out. The Secretary 
of Shri Nag’s Ministry was busy obstructing 
every file from going to Shri Nag. He inter- 
rupted circulation by raising silly queries, by 
passing interim orders to send the files back 
and whenever that was not possible, by just 
stuffing some crucial files in his “confidential” 
locker wherefrom no one but himself would 
be. able to retrieve them. He had been at log- 
gerheads with Shri Nag for quite some time — 
to be precise, since about two years ago when 
they were locked in a fierce battle in regard to 
the grant of a license. The battle had develop- 
ed into a “‘scandal” and attracted many incon- 
venient interpellations in Parliament. Now 
was the time to settle scores and the Secretary 
did everything to retain on record, every trace 
of guilt and trail of misconduct on the part of 
the Minister. He was already preparing a case 
for the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry which would signal the undoing of 
Shri Nag’s public reputation for good. He had 
made up his mind as to the Members of the 
Opposition to whom he would pass on the 
relevant information and the photostat copies 
of all the important documents. He was just 


waiting for Shri Nag’s removal from the 
Cabinet. 


SATURDAY night. The tension beacme un- 
endurable. Every Minister’s Private Secretary 
was trying to elicit the latest information from 
every other Minister’s Private Secretary. 
Ministers’ wives invariably turned to God that 
night with non-stop. worship, exerting last- 
minute pressures on the Almighty. All long- 
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ICO tE in the country were in 1 
a terrible jam and the operators, already haras- : 
sed since almost a month, found it impossible 4 
to cope with the unprecedented number of d 
lightning calls, which would eventually be certi- 
fied as “Official” and debeted to Government, 
Central or State ... Has the axe fallen? Have A 
the outgoing Ministers submitted their resigna- Y 
tions? Who are they? Has the new list been 
finalised and sent to Rashtrapathi Bhavan? | 
... Are you absolutely sure? Is there any unu- sj 
sual activity in Rashtrapathi Bhavan at this sa 
time of the night? How about the Prime - 
Minister’s house? Are press correspondents 
bustling about, foregoing their customary booze 
at the Press Club? What are the Officers talking 
about at the Chelmsford Club?. ... And when 


ONE thing was, however, universal. There 
was no regret whatever on the impending 
removal of any Minister. Those who had pre- 
sented them with long-winded welcome addres- 
ses in silver caskes, had praised them to the 
skies and pampered them twentyfour hour a 
day, were found busy finding clinching reasons 
justifying their removal, asserting how it was 
already long overdue. At The Moment of His 
Removal; Every Person in Power Seemed to Stand 
Alone as at the Moment of his Death. The 
Analogy was Striking, but Death Appeared to 
be the Better of the two Since it oked — 
Sympathy at Least...... : 
Thus the fateful night wore on 


eda Communique issued from Rashtrapathi 
Bhavan to the effect that the President of India, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, was pleas- 
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“Our country 

is a very big country 

and thus a great deal 

to be done by all of us. 

If each one of us 

does his or her little biz, 
then all this mounts up 
and the country prospers 

and goes ahead fast: 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


M. N. DASTUR & 
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Every society tries to find | 
an equilibrium. Sometimes | 
this is through conflict, sometimes \ 
by deliberate or unconscious attempt to \ r 
achieve harmony. A primitive society which \ | are 
| whe 
does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus \ T 
h Oy Are . s \ ress 
ras an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society \ | JE 
produces tensions in the individual as well as in the \| PA 
community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the \ e 
world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new \ | nati 
) ager 
equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should \ | fall 
A | educ 
hearten us if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the | have 
nuclear age might annihilate mankind. \ | age, 
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| Stand still, because 
i ation. of 


| ceptable: we have to “run’ 


| Work har 
| outflow t 
1 nial Pattern. 


Sustained b 


id 
Unfair 

itrue) Saare of the world’s resources 
tion 


ris one of the cliches of the history of nations 
ee emerging into freedom that their problems 
are such that they have to run fast merely to Stay 
where they are. : 

This puts in sharp focus the real issue—that prog- 
ress cannot be a static concept--a few more schools 
this year than the last year, a little more wheat pro- 
duction than last year. Progress has to be a fotal 
concept, meaningful not only in terms of minimal 
acceptable conditions for the people in the quality 
of life; but also meaningful in terms of enabling the 
nation to continually withstand the pressures of an 
aggressively competitive world where peoples and 
nations which are ahead—-in the race,’ in health, in 
education, in technology, industry or whatever— 
have an advantage over others. With this advant- 
age, they can, and do, bend other nations (including 
us) to their own-purpose. It does not solve the 
problem to merely give it a bad name—neo-colo- 
nialism. The solution has to come from our own 
dynamism. A lack of such dynamism is the ob- 
verse of the neo-colonialist coin. We invite ex- 

So we have to “run” fast enough not to merely 
the present situation of depriv- 
the majority of our people cannot be ac- 
* fast enough, to improve 


their total life style, but also to keep pace with the 


| Nations ahead of us, and if possible to catch up and 
| Outpace them. i i 


? ce t _ The alternative is an unequal rela- 
paa nip, in which they lead and we follow. They 
Ictate and we obey. Economically it means that we 
d only for someone else’s benefit, for a net 
hat would be a perpetuation of the colo- 
Politically, it means that the Third 
n fact is the majority of the world’s 
irea and resources, cannot put an end. 
in S. Africa, because that policy is 
et can a a small handful of developed countries 
There i.» dictate terms to the rest of the world. 
evelo a a contradiction in our stand vis-a-vis the 
Ped world. We accuse them of consuming an 
(which is 
nue to depend on such consump- 
hard to increase production for 
n as if our very existence depended 
re, remains as befor 
contradictio 
Present-da 


orld, Which j 
Population, a 


9 Apartheid 


i rat We conti 
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heir consumptis 
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Reflections on Thirty-seven Years. 


C.B. MUTHAMMA 


functions. § fo ; 
say that we are in fact making progress, but that the 
growth of population is an adverse factor. 

policy-making is, by definition, precisely a matt 
preserving and pre-empting problems, incl 
population growth. 


also doing the needful in effort and strategies to 
develop the Third World including areas like Africa, 
where the record is one of a steady deterioration 
year after year. Quite apart from the untenability of 
such a posture in India and the Third World, we as 
a nation and the Third World collectively, are put- 
ting our vital interests in the hands of those whose 
record up to date is that their interests lie in keep- 
ing us subordinate. Current catch-phrases like 
Interdependence still envisage a situation in which 
the Third World continues to supply raw material, 
and makes enough progress to provide lucrative 
markets to feed the wealth of the rich. 

If this sounds like an excursion into foreign policy 
rather than an assessment of national performance, 
the answer is that all policy is an organic whole, and 
the international equation and national Strength are 
not really separable. National strength is the only. 
way to international strength, and. we have to equal- 
ise upwards towards those ahead of us. This is true 
whether we consider international trade or inter- 
national sports, or any other field. : S 

What, then, is our domestic performance, on 
which the totality of our strength internal and exter- 
nal largely depend? : 

The statisticians tell us that approximately half 
the population of this country lives below subsistence 
level. The numbers of the merely poor are usually 
placed around two-thirds of the population. This 
has to be read with the fact that our per-capita 
income is one of the lowest in the world, and not — 
really acceptable as a minimum. So, even if it were 

possible to level all incomes into the kind of “‘socia- 
lism” that our politicians constantly talk about, all 
we would have is a distribution of poverty, not of 
wealth. After nearly four decades of independent — 
polity, this is a poor comment on our strategies to : 
generate wealth, if by strategy we mean not only the 
planning process but the total framework of the 
national policy, of which planning is one of th 
Some apologists for out policy-makers 
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any students to pass who, but for the fact, 
fail. : 

would i cational matters, as in others, one often 

into the plea that there are not enough resour- 

runs This argument is worse than specious on many 


Oe Assuming that resources mean money, 
fae is obviously much more money than is put 


the service of the nation. We have not, as yet 
Ae nd politicians running short of money for politi- 
nh rivalries. As everyone knows, election expenses 
Me way beyond the officially fixed maximum. ` The 
TT being bandied about to induce legislators to 
defect range from five to twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
per person Where does the money come from? 
There seems to be a general accord that the black 
economy is roughly twice the sizeof the white 
economy. The political system is dependent on the 
black economy and corruption, and cannot there- 
fore take a firm grasp of the situation to ensure that 
the totality of the nation’s production is available 
for constructive purposes. How much money does 
the nation spend on mid-term elections arising from 
governmental instability, or on maintaining. outsize 
cabinets formed by governing parties in order to 
include all disgruntled elements in the legislature 
who might otherwise defect to the rival camp and 
bring down the government? It is admitted on all 
hands that the colossal public sector makes no profit. 
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should be available for constructive investment and _ 
the taxes which now underwirte the loss, but should 4 
also be available forthe nation’s purposes. Our 
politics of conflict lead to an uncalculated loss: rival- 
trade unions indulging in political strikes, agita- 
tions when public property is destroyed or produc- 
tion held up, as inthe case of oil production in 
Assam; and less visibly, but more importantly, the 
lack of involvement cf the large majority of our 
population in the developmental process, because | 
of the centralisation of power ina few hands atthe i 
Centre and in the States, with a resultant strangula- f 
tion of popular initiative and dynamism at all levels 4 
in our large and diverse population. ; E 
Basic to: everything is what, in the current euphe- 

mism is termed political will. Our politicians who — 
pursue power do not complain of a lack of resources 
Or even of issues, to advance their political ambi- 
tions. They create both. We need a little of this 
attitude in solving the nation’s problems; that is 
not beginning by enumerating the obstacles onthe — 
road to progress, but beginning by enunciating an — 
objective and finding a way round the obstacles. 
History has plenty of examples, big and small. Ever 
school child knows that Churchill’s Britain did not 
start with the proposition that the country had 
nothing to fight with — that logic would have en 

in a surrender to Hitler. The first step was the dec: 
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sion against surrender. It was only then that a way 
could be found round the problem of having nothing 
to fight with. 

These are some — not by any means all — 
instances of the dominant debit side of our per- 
formance in the tangible and visible sectors. In the 
intangibles, the balance sheet is even more adverse, 
though not capable of statistical assessment. How 
do we assets the steady loss of credibility of justice 
and the judiciary, whose functioning is distorted by 
the twin problems of the pressures of political 
f patronage and of the inadequacy of organisation and 

: resources? How do we assess the baneful and all- 

pervassive effects of political system based on con- 
* flict, a system which is pre-occupied with rivalry for 
i power and increasingly demonstrates its essentially 
"undemocratic nature? By now with Assam, Sikkim, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Andhra in front of us, no proof 
of this proposition is necessary. The nation and all 
its interests’are mere grist to the mill of our power 
politicians. Democracy is not seen as a way of solv- 
ing the people’s problems; the problems are instru- 
ments for climbing onto power. Under the facade 
ah of Democracy we are subjected to the worst and 
i lowest possible kind of populism, with no regard 
ig either to rational standards or even to the long-term 
interests of the nation. It is only in this kind of an 
environment that it is possible to have a film actor 
with a Rama image climbing into power, because 
an illiterate electorate confounds the film image with 
the man. And then for full measure he dons saffron 
clothes as a further prop to his image of virtue. The 
alternative to this politicians is one who subverts the 
institutions of government to climb onto power, and 
his measures to win popularity include the release 
from prison of people who had been arrested for 
=| inciting communal riots and the award of exami- 
= nation marks by government fiat to students whoin 
the normal course of evaluation would have failed. 

Our Governments whether at the Centre or in the 
States are too busy staying in power and manoeuvr- 
ing against rival parties and politicians to have any 
time for governance even in terms of a normal 
‘Toutine maintenance of efficiency and orderliness, 
mnch less to have time 
‘innovation, The rivalries are not only inter-party 
but intra-party. India must be the only country in the 
pore. uot only with many parties but two or more 


f each, ri l from Congress 
h its different initials to the Communists and e 


al e $ Telugu Desam. 
Instability, not surprisingly, is a basic feature of our 


bility; whereas it is universally recognised 

t political stability is one of the essential inputs 

Progress and cogent policy-making. 

n this state of non-government and non- 
sus, the Goyernment’s inability to recognise 

medy in time different problems in different 


a large part of our population is disaffected 
a one ground or another. The results in many of 

rder States — Assam, Nagaland, Mizoram, 
) Punjab are nothing short of disastrous. 
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. system are typified admirably by the recent happen- 


irts of the country has now resulted ina situation 


Bt Chennai ans haw tended increasingly to send out 


armed forces to tackle the disaffected people — 4 
remedy that risks being worse than the disease. The 
dangers are obvious! The armed forces, whose sole 
role should be that of the protector of our people, 
are put in the role of being looked at as their enemy; 
the substitution of armed action for civilian polic 
opens up the possibility of the very principle of 
civilian authority being brought into disrepute ang I 
the armed forces whose sanction is the strength of f 
arms, tend to behave with arrogance and brutalit f 
in such situations, especially a context exists where j! 
normal laws are in abeyance. This is equally baq f 
for the civilian populations in question and for the | 
discipline and morale of our troops. Not the least of | 
the problems is the danger that in case of attack in | 
any of these areas by hostile enemy powers, our | 
forces will also risk being surrounded by a hostile 
local population as well. f 
In the functioning of our polity we have managed f 
to edge out what is, arguably, our most important | 
resources for development — the educated minority, | 
An analogy serves to make the point: the Green 
Revolution which has, at the one end, the farmer | 
and the peasant, has at the other end,- the agricul- | 
tural scientist and researcher the highly educated |! 
category who made their work available to thé | 
former, channelled through other educated people 
in the extension services and the bureaucracy; more 
inputs like seeds, fertilisers, implements are made | 
available by industry, which Tepresents another 
sector of the educated. Butin the totality of our 
system, where the basic decisions are made, where { 
the national tone is set, the educated have no con- 
Structive role, but only a role as the compliant 
hatchetmen — whether as bureaucrats or as acade- | 
mics — of the political bosses. The nature of our 
politics and of the politicians who succeed in the 


ings in Andhra, and by the type of people who are į 
the dramatis personae. This is essentially so even | 
if renace grens back for ! 
period; the difference sim i a i 

nature of both our a ones 
obvious in the pas 
obvious to the poi 
The educated, wh 
values or inhibiti 
making capacity 
only survive at the pleasure of 


Most people understand the j gatioys safle ecaiotlncenteadeGinary sight of the Punjal 


‘ation, in for instance, the Army: low discipline 
ralisa w morale, and, consequently, low performance. 
and ae have in this country the monster pheno- 
By ofa demoralised nation; where all common 
Be ablic norms that make a nation viable are 
au eae down. Fundamental institutions — the 
A government, the bureaucracy, the judiciary, 
eee ened forces, the police — which should be the 
a ators of the nation’s safety, stability and pro- 
Bees are fast losing credibility. A nation which 
a united in the great upsurge of the freedom fight 
—much so that people in the so-called princely 
‘states formed national Congress parties and the 
population of a state like Travancore rejected the 
moves to create an independent state — this nation 
which at the dawn of Independence was united, 
optimistic, and full of faith in its leaders, and full of 
hope for the future is now-disillusioned and cynical. 
It is beginning to lose faith in a common Purpose, 
and in the prevailing atmosphere of conflict, func- 
tions on the principle of each man or group for 
itself, and devil take the hindmost, We even have 


Sikhs who, for centuries have been closely 
many bonds including those of marriage and mixe 


families, who now eye each other with suspicion ar 
hostility. 


ysed in statistics, the 
credibility, viability and impact of our basic national 
institutions, the picture is, if possible, worse. In th 
escalator analogy of development our running does 
not help us even to stand still — we are slipping | 
back. É 
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: Punjab Display Devices Ltd (PDDL), 4 wholly owned subsidiary of the yi 
: Punjab State Industrial Development Corporation (PSIDC) was incorporated in ie 
= 1976 and has been engaged in manufacturing electronic display devices: TV : = 
: “picture tubes, industrial CRTs and Information Display Systems. : cil 
= a ba 
: With the advent of colour from Asiad the colour television entered the horizons : 
= of Indian Television scene. In a colour television set the most vital part, the : ue 
= colour picture tube, is necessary to be manufactured in the country. This high- i Sir 
technology large-investment project is now going to be implemented with the help : ee 

of AGRA INTERNATIONAL INC (AIT). The enterprising and innovating E me 
brothers Arjan Singh, Gurcharan Singh, Rajinder Singh and Amarjit Singh of . ; i 

Anand family came forward and joined hands with PDDL to implement this : n 
gigantic project. : : i 

a arı 

The machinery will be imported from Finland, technology from Hitachi of : ha 

Japan and implemented in Punjab Display Devices Limited, the first to producea =} io 
colour picture tube in the country. gs See OS : m 
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Srilanka’s Ethnic Convulsions 


S.D. MUNI 


HOCKING though it is, the revival of the security 
forces’ violence against the Tamils in the Jaffna 
rovince, should not come as a surprise to those 
who have been following developments in Sri Lanka. 
The large-scale operations of the security forces 
since August 1, 1984, are a firm reassertion by the 
Jayewardene regime that it wants to deal with the 
Tamil issue mainly through military methods. Even 
while the official stance has been a mix of political 
and military approach, there was little doubt that 
the political component was more of a facade. 

This was evident from the beginning in Jayewar- 
dene’s hesitant acceptance of the idea of regional coun- 
cils in his talks with the Indian leaders. Eventually he 
backed out from the idea when the time came for 
seriously considering it within the framework of All 
Party Conference (APC) devised by him in January 
1984. Not only this, he packed up APC with all sorts 
of non-political parties, hawkish and chauvinistic 
Sinhala groups to make sure that the Tamils did not 
get a fair deal. The failure of APC, therefore, could 
as well be anticipated even before it had its first 
meeting. 

Indian good offices to help make APC a meaningful 
forum to evolve a negotiated political solution proved 
im vain. Fears had been expressed earlier that the 
facade of political approach and APC were meant 
by the Jayewardene regime to buy time for the 
armed forces to augment their coercive capabilities 


to be used against the Tamils. Worst of such fears 
have come true. : j 


The first definite indication after the July 1983 


ae that the main plank of the Government’s 
eee was to “eliminate Tamil extremists” 
ee systematic and ruthless military action 
aun T March this year. President Jayewardene 
Afai a new Ministry of National Security 
as its Aree nt. @Ppointed Lalith Athulathmudali 
after ee incumbent. This was only two months 
this Miio 08 up of APC. Since the creation of 
eit vari o> Poth Jayewardene and Lalith have in 
vee statements been making clear that the 
5 t was aring - A s 
question milit Peparing to deal with the Tamil 
a President. 
not 
: During his recent 
St ernment’s planned “anti ; 
E n interview to the Christian Sci 

on APARI ristii 
itor se his eles the United States in 

f 2) a 


June 


colleagues including Prime Minister R. Premdasa _ 
and the Security Minister Lalith Athulathmudali. | 
The latter claimed in Srilanka’s Parliament early | 
July 1984 that “‘the initiative was no longer withthe | 
extremists and now onwards the security forces 
would be on the offensive”. The August happenings — 
in Jaffna are a testimony to the fact that Jayewardene 
and Lalith meant what they said. 


I 


T is contented that the swift military action 
against Sikh extremists in the Golden Temple 
complex might have inspired the Srilanka 
leaders. But specifically three important facto 
seem to have gone into the making of the Srilanka 
Government’s decision to launch its latest offensi' 
against the Tamils. 
The first is of course the generous and readi 
forthcoming external support. The notable aspect í 
this support has been the involvement of Israeli and 
British commandos in strengthening the intellige 
gathering and operational efficiency of the Srilan 
security forces. This was in total defiance of oppo: 
tion to the Israeli involvement within Srilanka (fron 
Muslims and Leftists in particular) as -als 
India and the Arab countries. The Nation 
Minister Lalith Athulathmudali in a press state: 
on August 10, openly admitted of the Israeli and 
British involvement. He has asserted that thi 
involvement is only at the level of training. Hoy 
ever, there are indications that some of the ] 
tions in Velvettiturai, Point Pedro and Mannar wer 
closely guided and commanded by the foreign co 
mando officers. In addition to the regular troop 
there is estimated strength of an about 5,000 
the commandos trained by foreign experts, deplo 
in Jaffna peninsula. Athulathmud: vo 
question about the actual strength o 
engaged in the present operations by saying t} 
are ‘‘more than the estimated strength of the extr 
mists”. To add to all this are the reports o 
coming to Srilanka from South Africa, Sin 
Pakistan and some of the NATO Countries. 
| 


was to mobilise n 
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public pronouncements issued during these Vist 

‘underlining the desirability of a negotiated political 
solution to the Island’s ethnic problem. In this 
context, even Indira Gandhi's statement during 
Jayewardene’s visit (June 30 to July 1,1984) that the 
ethnic issue was Srilanka’s “‘internal problem 
to be resolved by its Government, was interpreted in 

Colombo as the green signal a going ahead with 

its military oriented approach. ; 

In the ies of his recently concluded foreign 
visits, China was the first country chosen by Jaye- 
wardene. In Beijing the Chinese President Li ex- 
tended full support to Jayewardene against the 
so-called threat of hegemonism and his endeavours 
to deal with domestic issues. Following this visit, 

“Shanghai” class patrol boats from China were on 

their way to Colombo to augment Srilankan Navy. 

In early July, the Chinese Air Force Chief and 

Politbureau member of the Central Committee, 

Commander Zhang Tingfa visited Srilanka. His 

five-member delegation included Head of the Train- 

ing Department, Du Jicheng. There were Lankan 
reports that during this visit, arrangements for 

Chinese training and supply of military equipments 

‘including the sophisticated night surveillance items, 
were finalised. Some fifty per cent of Srilanka’s 
arms and ammunition already come from China. 
This will naturally be further enhanced by the addi- 
tional supplies. 

President Jayewardene’s next important visit was 
to US in June. There he had “in-depth” discussions 
with President Reagan on the question of terrorism, 
in Srilanka as also in the world. Both the leaders 
agreed to seriously pursue Jayewardene’s proposal 
for setting up a UN Anti-Terrorist Organisation. 
Jayewardene’s visit was marked by the release of an 
Amnesty International Report on violation of 
human rights in Srilanka in which his Government 
was strongly indicated for its atrocities against the 
Tamil minority. The US administration officially 
rejected this report and criticised the Amnesty 
organisation and its overall approach on the ques- 
tion of human rights. The Secretary of State George 
j Shultz, while endorsing Jayewardene’s version of the 

ethnic situation in his country held that ‘‘ultimate 
Violation of human rights was terrorism itself.” 

Seen in the context of the Lankan situation, there 
could not have been a more forthright approval of 
_Jayewardene Government’s anti-Tamil moves. US 
Government also promised to extend all assistance 
to safeguard the “unitary state and independence of 
Srilanka”. This by implication was a “security 
guarantee” both in the internal as well as external 
ontexts. It was during this visit that Srilanka 
concluded agreement with US for Oceanographic 
Survey of the Island’s coastline by an American 
overnmental agency to be completed over a period 
of two years. ‘ 
the prevailing context of Srilanka’s ethnic situ- 


ncomalee Oil Tank deals, the strategic signi- 
nce of the latest agreement cannot be under- 
ied. More than a month after Jayewardene’s US 


again rejected the Amnesty Report as being “one. 
sided”, adding: “we hold that Government of Sri- 
lanka has a legitimate right, indeed an obligation, to 
combat terrorism whatever the cause for which it is 
committed’’. It is also known in Colombo’s relevant 
circles that Srilanka is finalising its shopping list to 
utilise the pending US office of $ 2 m of Fog 
(Foreign Military Sales) credit so that it can geta |i 
bigger similar credit to buy more arms. fi 

In London, Margaret Thatcher also extended 
unqualified support to Jayewardene. The British f 
Government refused to restrain Srilanka from |} 
employing the Special Air Service (SAS) comman- | 
dos under the pretext that they were in the |} 
form of a private group, having “‘nothing to do” 
with the British Government officially. It is, how- 
ever, a known fact that the British military intelli- 
gence allows some of the SAS commandos to 
prematurely retire from the services and get re- 
employed with private agency (in this case called 
“Dynamite Jack’s Boys” with headquarters in the | 
Channel Islands) so as to be sent on clandestine | 
missions in the Third World countries without for- | 
mally and directly involving the British Govern- | 
ment. After discussions with Jayewardene, Margaret | 
Thatcher wrote a letter to Indira Gandhi pleading | 
for Jayewardene’s sincerity in his so-called political } 
approach (Second Chamber proposal) towards the 
Tamil problem and requesting India to facilitate 
his task. The British Prime Minister also urged 
upon Indira Gandhi to observe restraint while Jaye- | 
wardene deals firmly with the extremists. In | 
addition, Britain agreed to supply military equip: | 
ment to Srilanka within the framework of the recen- | 
tly reactivised Defence Agreement of 1947 between | 
the two countries. This agreement enables the | 
United Kingdom and Srilanka to ‘‘give each other || 
such military assistance for the security of theit | 
territories for defence against external aggession ant | 
for the protection of essential communications, | 
as it may bein their mutual interest to provide’ j 
The significance of British support becomes cleat | 
from the fact that before the present intensification ji 
of security operations, the Security Minister Athula- |i 
thmudali dashed off to London on a five-day | 
(July 17-22) surprise visit. 


Ii 


Wie the external help gave confidence to the 
Lankan Government to launch the present 
phase of operations, the nature and the timing © 
these operations are decided by two other facto®) 
related to internal developments. One has been the 
spurt in the activities of Tamil militants particular 
since Jayewardene’s visits to US and UK. The 
Was a serious bomb-blast in the last week of Jum} 
n cron s luxury hotel, Lanka Oberoi where tHe 
qa i sommando group was staying. This 
setae Glossy by the discovery of an expl 
en = eee 
against the Goan ese were mainly to Pr? 
mandos, The Tz 
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ircles. 
os oreater cause of concern for the Lanka Govern- 


ent was the prospects of a broader unity among 
He Tamil militants and their widening base. Three of 
ite five important Tamil Elam organisations, namely 
Tamil Elam Liberation Organisation, Elam People’s 
Revolutionary Liberation Front and Elam Revolu- 
tionary Organisation agreed to form a united front 
on April 17. The most numerous of Elam organis- 
ations, the Peoble’s Libration Organisation of Tamil 
Elam (PLOT) led by Uma Maherwaran, had also 
consented to cordinate with other Elam groups, except 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam (LTTE) led by 
V. Prabhakaran and A.S. Balasingham. These groups 
however have started sorting out their differences. As a 
result of the Lanka Government’s identification with 
Israel and closer strategic ties with US the Muslim 
groups and Left extremists belonging to J.V.P. 
(Jatiya Vimukhi Peramuna, the 1971 insurgency 
fame), are also becoming increasingly sympathe- 
tic to Tamil militants. They were heard in 
Pradeniya University campus (Kandy) saying that 
not Tamils, but the Government was our principal 
enemy. The indications of some co-ordination in 
the activities of Tamil militant on the one hand 
and Muslims and JVP on the other were clearly 
evident on various university campuses particularly 
Colombo and Peradeniya, since June. 

Asa result of this line up, the Government’s 
three-year old strategy to divide Tamils on religious 
basis (Hindu Tamil from Muslim Tamils and Chris- 
tian Tamils) in Jaffna has been running into diffi- 
culties. This line up also resulted in large-scale anti- 
government agitations by the students to protest aga- 
inst Srilanka’s Israeli connection. The Government 
reaction was to close down universities and even 
Schools, and Swoop on youths resulting in the arrest 
of a large number of students all over the Island in 
June. The Government through its latest crackdown 
a sem militants in thus trying to prevent the con- 
the es of a broader militant united front. But 
in ie Iscriminate attack on Muslim in Mannae 

ae eae will make the Muslims more sympathetic 
ied ao cause. The boardening of the militant 
ee ae ion will expand the area of activities more 
Kata re trom Jaffna and Trincomalee to Betticoloa, 
anes and even Colombo. The Lankan press had 

Aan Ponin about the rise in “‘urban terrorism’. 
cane this really happens ona lagescale it will 
against Te the ethnic crisis by inviting backlasn 
Ree amils in sinhala areas, who constitute 60 

oa of Tamil population. 
ing eee In the extremist activities and the grow- 
oven ce over the past few months that the 
ecurity Mi » In spite of the creation of a National 
tion hustry, had failed to deal with the situa- 
Of th 


almost nervousness in Colombo’s 


ruling 


e outcome of JayewardBieuasd papisa Semghet] Phare PON ERE 

{-2 which did not bring any hope fora 
olitical move to resolve the problem. The 
Tamil militants on Amparai police station 
f Batticoloa (south of Trincomalee) on July 4 


l f P'the island. In the ruling party’s 
inner circles, the appointment of Lalith Athulath- 
mudali as the Security Minister was considered as a 
move in the simmering succession struggle. Prime 
Minister Ransinghe Premdasa considers himself as 
the legitimate successor of the aging Jayewardene. 
He has been consolidating his political base by 
mobilising low-caste Sinhalese (he being one of 
them) and by launching popular programmes like 
rural housing and model villages. He has also estab- 
lished channels of communication with the parties 
outside UNP like the fast emerging Sri Lanka 
Mahajana Peramuna (SLMP) of Kumar Vijaytunge. 

Jayewardene had been thinking of someone to be 
groomed to counter-balance and eventually challenge 
Premdasa’s growing influence and popularity, more 
so after the death of his nephew, the dynamic and 
promising business tycoon, Upali Jayewardene last 
year. The high-caste youthful and highly educated 
Lalith Athulathmudali was chosen for this favour. 
His position as the Security Minister gives Lalith a 
a unique chance to build up his influence among 
the Lankan armed forces and Buddhist clergy which 
may play a decisive role in any future struggle for 
power. Cultivating these sections has been a wel | 
known political strategy of the Srilankan rulers. | 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike of SLFP also did the same. 
She even made large-scale political recruitments at 
all levels in the armed forces. Prime Minister Pre- 
madamsa has also been cultivating sections of clergy 
and armed forces. With these parameters of domestic 
power politics in mind, it has become necessary for ~ 
both Jayewardene and Lalith Athulathmudali to 
show impressive results on the national security 
front. ae 

There has been consistent criticism of Lalith’s 
approach to internal security in Srilanka’s Parlia- 
ment. The spurt in extremist activities mentioned 
above were further undermining his status within 
the party inthe face of a whispering campaign | 
by Premdasa’s men. They were gleefully silent 
when the leader of the Opposition in Parliament 
Anura Bandaranaike, was ridiculing the efficiency 
of the newly-created “national surveillance zone” 
in the north. One of the objectives of 
Premdasa’s almost unprovoked and vituperative 
attack on India and Indira Gandhi was to under- 
line the failure of Lalith’s policies. The strongly 
expressed divergence between Premdasa on the one 
hand and Jayewardene and Lalith on the other, on 
India’s role in Srilanka’s ethnic problem is 
significant pointer towards UNP’s internal confli 
Lalith’s anti-Tamil operations in Jaffna are an 
effort, besides other things, to silence his inner 
party critics and tell them that he can deliver goods. 
Whether he will be able to do so is howey 
different matter SS 

Under the circumstances it is not unth 
that Lalith’s adversaries within his own party 


he Commander of the forces a 
troops broke discipline and went berserk. ee 
tion of Leftist influence has been blamed for this. 
The controversy forced Lalith also to visit Manner 
to find out details for himself. 3 

Thus it is clear that unless a viable consensus 1s 
evolved within UNP on the Tamil question, even a 
military approach may get bogged down in the 
party’s internal conflicts. 


IV 


; e National Security Minister succeed in 
Es Wen a strategy? Much would depend on 
the outcome of the military operations about „which 
it is risky to make predictions. However two impor- 
tant aspects seem clear. As for the military LS 
tions they are ruthless and indiscriminate. Al 
available evidence suggest that far from the extre- 
mists being targeted systematically and intelligently, 
the attacks are generally and widely on civilians. 
The shelling of townships, burning of shops and 
houses, indiscriminately rounding off of Tamil 
youths without any legal protections, blasting 
off of even those taken as prisoners, killing 
= of innocent people including women and children 
suggest a pattern of aggressive state terrorism, 
Israeli style. ; 

Alienation of the Tamils living in Jaffna, number- 
ing around 15 lakhs, from the Colombo Government 
is complete. When it comes to the Tamil cause, 
there is no material difference between the common 
people and the militant boys. The general sympathy 
of the Tamils living outside the northern province 
is also with the militants, though it may not be 
openly expressed for fear of reprisals. This consti- 
‘tutes the mainstay of support and sustenance for the 
militants so much so that troops cannot even 

atrol the affected areas properly. Therefore, 
even if the Government troops succeed in destroying 
and controlling the main coastal entry points 
through which the alleged external support comes 
/ to the Tamil militants (and this is easier said than 
done) it would not produce more than a temporary 

in their activities. On the other hand, if the 
tants decide to and succeed in opening other 
fronts outside Jaffna, in Trincomalee, Betticoloa and 
eyen Colombo, a chaos in the security forces’ 
esent strategy cannot be ruled out. Jayewardene’s 
Government seems to be ignoring the lessons of 
contemporary history, such as that of the Irish 
people, Palestinians, African nationalists and 
ingladeshis, that when a whole community feels 
iminated, exploited the insulated, no amount of 
e can daunt their spirits. In this respect, the 
y factionalised, indisciplined and politicised 
y of Srilanka may prove to bea bigger liability 
than what the Government thinks of it. 

or the political solution of the ethnic problem, 
military operations have made it almost impos- 
, at least within the conceived framework of 


has been disapproved by many important 
f APC including TULF and the All- 
Congress. z 

ortant component of APC, SLFP also 
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__ The idea of regional/pr. 


APC. Sirimavo Bandaranaike has given a call fop | 
fresh Parliamentary elections and seek solution op | 
the basis of Provincial Councils. Not that her part 

is genuinely pro-Tamil but she is definitely Pleading 
for a more positive methods including talkin 
to the Tamil militants directly and making them a 
party in all crucial negotiations on the subject. This 
is primarily to exploit the Jayewardene regime’, 
discomfiture for her own political gains but it jg 
helpful at the moment. With whatever residual 
influence Sirimavo Bandaranaike has in Sri Lanka 
she can create complications for the Government's 
military campaign and political stance, if the present 
tensions in the island are allowed to intensify. 

On July 23, Jayewardene warned that in the 
absence of consensus in APC on the Second Cham- 
ber proposal, he would take unilateral decision to 
implement it. He could not do so because of wide- 
spread disapproval of the proposal. The implica- 
tions of security operations in Jaffna in August have 
brought in more domestic and external pressures 
(including from India). Hence, Jayewardene Goy- 
ernment has shown inclinations to go along with 
the idea of Provincial Councils. But one is not sure 
as to how serious the Government is in its latest 
stance. Jayewardene had earlier accepted the idea | 
of Provincial Councils but later backed out from it 
in his talks with Indian leaders in the first week of 
July. The idea of Provincial Councils has not been 
accepted by the Buddhist Mahasangha, which is 
wielding major influence on the Government. 

If there is any hope still left for political initiative 
to be revived, it lies in the Government talking 
directly to the Tamil militants. All the Opposition 
groups like SLFP and the communists and even 
some of the moderate sections of UNP favour 
this approach. Lalith Athulathmudali had at 
the spur of a moment, promised in Parliament 
as recently as June 26, 1984 that “we will talk 
to the Devil to maintain Lanka’s integrity”. He 
needs to be reminded of this promise because Tamil 
militants are definitely far less frightening and 
dangerous than the Devil. 

In fact the Tamil militants have repeatedly been 
asking for recognition as a political force, One of 
their important groups, the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Elam, was even prepared to consider an 
accept the negotiated political settlement betwee? 
fhe Mvement and TULF if it could be arrived at. 
indulged in extreme ruling party that they have 

ged in extremist activities and that the Sinhalese 
masses would not approve Jt are simply phoney. 
ae nen Bandaranaike did talk to JVP extremists 
gh they had attempted a direct assault on her 
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For Plain sightseeing—there’s 
the Himalayan Panorama— 
past al elsewhere in India. 
panchenjungha (8,444 metres 
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For short pleasure trips—trek to 
Sandakphu; Ghoom (6 kms.) 
known for its Buddhist monastery; 
Kurseong (32 kms.) with its 
Eagle's Crag view of the plains; 
Kalimpong (51 kms.); Takda (26 
kms.), land of the white orchid; 
Mirik, the latest hill-resort coming 
up; and Jaldapara Wildlife 
Sanctuary. (224 kms.) 

Darjeeling is about 700 Kilometres 
from Calcutta. You can fly too upto 
Bagdogra in only 45 minutes. Then . 


a 80 km. drive through terraced 


tea gardens and virgin forests. 


Accommodation comes in a wide 
range. Tourist Lodges—Darjeeling, 
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Tiger Hill, Kalimpong, Madarihat 
Malbazar and Siliguri. Also, Maple, 
Shailabash, Lowis Jubilee 
Sanitarium and Youth Hostel at 
Darjeeling. Shangrila and the new 
Hill Top Tourist complex at 
Kalimpong. And the Tourist Hostel 
at Mirik 


For further information please contact: 


TOURIST BUREAU 

3/2. Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagh ‘East) 
Calcutta-700 001 Phone: 238271 

Gram: TRAVELTIPS or 1 Nehru Road, 
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tion of power is the Lankan expression) can 
“the basis for initiating contacts between the Govern- 
ment and the militants. The Jayewardene regime 
by demonstrating its seriousness and sincereity about 
a negotiated political settlement of the Tamil ques- 
tion can mobilise domestic as well as external pres- 
sures on the Tamil militants to suspend their violent 
methods and separatist demand. It would not be 
an easy process but would be a constructive 
approach. Some of the more independent groups 
like the Committee for Rational Development 
(formed in Srilanka in the aftermath of July 1983 
violence) support a scheme of devolution of power 
based on provincial autonomy. A UN Univesity 
sponsored seminar held in Colombo in May 1984 
also broadly endorsed the idea. The degree of posi- 
tive response to the idea from Tamil sections would 
depend upon the degree of sincereity diplayed by 
the Government through its efforts to persuade the 
clergy and the hardline Sinhalese groups to show 
accommodation. A decentralised and federated 
structure of power based on provincial autonomy 
within the framework of a democratic polity would 
not only diffuse the separatist demand but also 
alleviate Sinhalese apprehensions. 

This will not only preserve the national integrity 
of the island but also facilitate the restoration of 
ethnic harmony and amity in due course of time. 
But the main question is whether the Government 
wants to pursue this approach. 
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: Ore country that can really help Srilanka and its 
Jayewardene regime to evolve a negotiated poli- 
tical solution of the ethnic problem is India. Parti- 
cularly so, because India has deep stakes in its 
neighbour's ethnic peace and stability and integrity. 
~ India has necessary rapport with TULF as also the 
militant groups to bring them round to the negotiating 
table if the Jayewardene Government is sincere in the 
political settlement based on showing accommod- 
j ation towards the genuine demands of Tamil people. 
j This was evident when after the July, 1983 violence, 
ndia’s quiet and informal mediation brought TULF 
join APC in the hope that the Jayewardene 
Government would seriously negotiate on the basis 
f regional council” idea. Again, it was India’s 
po ation eee Pepeo m resolving the crisis crea- 
_ ted by the kidnapping of an Ameri 
Tamil militants Planing ee OY 
_ Indira Gandhi is comparatively less constrained by 
pressures of federal polity since her political stakes 
ire not very deep with the Congress-I being nowhere 
ear capturing power in Tamil Nadu. Its alliance 
ith DMK has shifted in favour of AIADMK 
fact that Congress-I could shift its allies in 
mil Nadu politics gives Indira Gandhi and the 
tra Government a degree of flexibility which has 
rtunately not been harnessed and properly 
1 ae Jayewardene Government. The latter 
eliberately and unnecessarily alienated the 
tal Government in India by launching unpro- 
d absurd attacks not only on the Govern- 
iso on Indira Gandhi in person. This 


Samah Foungatige, Shenae abe e@angarsistently pleading restraint on 


one ignoring the fact that the Indian 


the Tamil issue despite tremendous pressures from 
Tamil Nadu. : z ; 
The Government of India can neither ignore the 
laws of the land nor violate international human 
rights obligations and push back the Tamil refugees 
and militants into the Palk Strait to please Jayeway. 
dene regime. Indian attitude towards the presence of 
Srilankan Tamil militants 1s of no-encouragement 
no-repression — which at best is a pressure point on 
the Jayewardene regime to seek a peaceful negotiated 
settlement. India can do a lot more to escalate the 
cost of Srilanka’s security operations even without 
getting directly involved in the militants’ activities, 
But it has refrained from doing so. It was in this f 
context that Indira Gandhi, while reacting to Tamil f 
killings since early August said that India’s | 
‘patience was running out”. Any cool and objec- l} 
tive analysis of India’s stakes and options in the 
Srilankan situation would suggest that it has serjous 
constraints and disincentives in siding with the | 
Tamil seperatist militants and intervene directly and 
militarily on their side. The Jayewardene Govern- 
ment is certainly not naive so as not to understand 
India’s this predicament. || 
The fact that the Jayewardene Government is not | 
taking a positive approach towards the Tamil issue l 
and India’s role in it — which any one else in his 
place would have logically and normally taken — 
may be due to many factors. He obviously does . | 
not relish Indira Gandhi’s personal liking and sym- | 
pathies for Sirimavo, Bandaranaike. Twice he pro- | 
mised to Indian leaders to restore her civic rights | 
but has not acted on itso far. However, much | 
erosion has taken place in Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s | 
political strength and Indira Gandhi’s personal sym- | 
pathies may even be a liability for the former Sri- || 
lanka Prime Minister’s political come-back. More- || 
over, a leader of Jayewardene’s shrewedness and 
maturity is not expected to carry such personality || 
factors too far. Í 
It is also possible that the Jayewardene Govern- 
ment by perpetuating the Indian bogey wants to 
further expand and deepen strategic ties with the 
a and China. The increasing reports that Sri- 
faa aiT Ens sallow US o develop afl 
een pase ee Trincomalee are a pointer in 
Te n that case, no matter how reason- 
dia’s stand is, the Jayewardene Government's 
eens and accusations would continue. 3 
e ca noone eicent Teveyardines 

Behe ee oe that he is not in full comman 
apprehensions ex 1 o Sernment i Tere 
EA pressed in whispers in Colombo 
mea x ere that the President is a helpless captive” 
ra ae of the Sinhala chauvinists. If so, this 
ible situation, particularly in view of the 

lack of consensus among Sinh eG 

A ; alese parties and eyen 
in the ruling UNP on the Tamil issue. ThiS 
speaks of more trouble in the Islan ‘oreater 
misunderstandi 1c land andi erai 
erstanding between Srilanka and India in 
future. The Government te oand the wana 
in Srilanka are jn o a ae ee 

mcments i PS Poop un 
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WOMEN’S WORLD 


I" is a strange phenomenon that, 
while our country is getting 
technologically more advanced, 
we, as social beings, are regress- 
ing in our outlook towards fellow 
human beings. Our casteism is 
rampant with a silent social sanc- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi’s Hari- 
jans are treated as sub-human 
beings, or perhaps worse than 
that, by the rich, particularly in 
the countryside. The so-called 
“dacoits’ who plunder and kill 
them and rape their women, are 
never caught and punished. “Old 
enmity” is a permanent feature 
of the explanation offered. 
Guntotting young men loot bank 
after bank, invade  citizen’s 
| houses, kill, loot and then vanish 
; into thin air. Just like wizards! 
In this “free for all’ atmos- 
| Phere, can one expect women’s 
place in society to improve? Our 
| background should give us a clue 
why the incidence of rape goes 
| up, Why more and more brides 
i burn. In a country where the rich 
| Sets richer, and the poor does not 
get his due share, where religion 
becomes commercialised and poli- 
|  ticised, the shadow of contradic- 
| oe is bound to loom large in the 
| twee particularly among the 
ran middle class people. Com- 
Petitive community religion occu- 
piesa very important place in 
ae lives these days and yet we 
- ake pride in being ‘secular’ at the 
same time. We claim to be a 
ceply spiritual race but are unas- 
poa aaterialitig in practice. 
that we consider hcii of shrines 
Process kill t holy, but in the 
yA l defenceless people 
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Women in Films 


KARUNA BANERJEE 


films responsible for this greed 
and lust for luxury goods? And 
how far is our consumerist 
economy responsible by peddling 
their wares which are beyond 
our reach in the majority of 
cases? Is it a very strange coinci- 
dence that women here—already 
subjugated and relegated to the 
backseat in a male-dominated 
society—should be looked upon 
as a mere object, a commodity, a 
piece of disposable property? 
The commercial Hindi films 
cling to the ancient values in 
man-woman relationship. A 
woman must have no other 
interest except her husband and 
children; for her, the highest 


qualification is self-sacrifice. Our | 


society itself has not moved far 
from the days of ritualistic tor- 
ture of women. The story of the 
film Phaniamma, (directed by 
Prema Karanth), where a child- 
widow was denied a childhood 
and womanhood, is still a grim 
reality. May be sometimes in 
another form, may be at another 
level. 

Like the commercial Hindi 
films, our society is also formula- 
ridden. It has vitiated and dis- 
torted our social outlook. Edu- 
cation has failed to broaden our 
minds. Our life is like an out- 
dated disc revolving in a much- 
used groove. That is why the 
newspapers can do brisk business 
in classified matrimonial adver- 
tisements. The role of the village 
ghatak or the professional match- 
maker has been substituted by 


„achieved by Satyajit Ray with 


qualities and job division (domes- ` 
tic chores), and expected to deve- 
lop as a shadow of the male, 
inferior in strength, intellect and 
intelligence, and a negative per- 
sonality. Independence in a 
woman is something unthinkable, 
because the dominant thought 
process still revolves round the ~~ 
idea of the woman being ‘depen- ~~ | 
dent’, on her father in childhood, _| 
on her husband in her youth, and 
on her son in old age. 
Individual women have time 
and again’ risen above the cir- 
cumstances, but by and large the 
values followed and retained and 
acclaimed by society are those 
projected by the commercial 
Hindi films. Asa powerful mass 
medium, these films hold sway 
over a vast number of popula- 
tion, both in the villages and the — 
cities. Young, impressionable 
minds easily take to the violen 
that they see on the screen and ~ 
practise it in real life. The only 
difference Jies in the fact that in 
the films, the villains are ulti- 
mately roundly punished, and- 
the victims (mostly women) are 
saved after breath-taking tension 
at the last moment, neither of 
which happens in real life. ot 
As against this film scené; 
some regional film-makers~ are- 
making films in different langu- 
ages which are closer fo real life.” 
A definite turning point was 


first film Pather Panchali. Sarb 
jaya was a positive charact 
the protector of the family, 
wife, as a mother and in her 
fight against poverty and Jon 
s till the end of her li 


needs fulfilment in _ 
~ an expression of 


for a Vaidya for her sick child, 
defying her father-in-law’s reli- 
gious superstition, as also the 
role of the mother Kanchanjungha, 
who could not accept her domi- 
nating husband’s decision in 
. arranging the youngest daughter’s 
marriage against her wishes. 
For economic reasons, the 
middle class society is lenient 
towards girls earning and some- 
times maintaining the whole 
family. But that situation cer- 
tainly does not put them on an 
equal footing with men. Rays 

Mahanagar is a case in point. 

Mrinal Sen has dealt with a simi- 

lar situation in his Ekdin Pratidin. 

When the young daughter who 

earns to maintain the family, 

fails to return home till very late 
in the night, the amount of dis- 
trust her absence generates all 
around, is nobody’s business. 

Also, nobody is prepared to listen 
: to her explanation when she 
offers it. Ekdin Pratidin is a land- 

mark in exploring the social atti- 
tude and a powerful exposure of 
Bengali middle class morality. 

In this connection it would be 
quite relevant to refer to a most 
unpredictable audience reaction, 
when this particular film was 
shown, along with other films 
on women, at India Inter- 
national Centre in New Delhi, 
= about two years ago, arranged by 

a Film Society. Mrinal Sen was 
= present. After the viewing, dur- 
ing a discussion meeting, Mrinal 
was squarely abused and rudely 
heckled by a section of the young 
audience. He was accused of 
being anti-women, because, 
_ according to them, the women in 
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his films are always victims an 
never militant. I have never 
come across such a non-per- 
ceptive, superficial film-society 
audience. 

With the double standard pre- 
vailing in our society regarding 
bringing up children, generally 
a girl’s talents or inclinations are 
ignored, because, for the sake of 
her future happiness and security, 
she must be married off prefer- 
ably within a certain age-limit. 
(It can, however, be deferred 
indefinitely, if she is a bread- 
winner). If the in-laws so wish, 
she can continue her study or 
vocation. This pattern of urban 
middle class thinking which was 
considered progressive 40 years 
ago, when people stopped to have 
a good look at the aeroplane 
flying overhead, still holds good 
when man has literally reached 
the moon. The concept of respec- 
tability is attached only with 
home life and family, an un- 
married or unattached woman is 
supposed to be easily available, 
and hence an easy prey to the 
predatory male. 

Jabbar Patel, in his film Subah, 
has traced the course of a young 
woman’s life moving from bore- 
dom to action and thence to 
direct confrontation with insur- 
mountable obstacles. A charming 
husband and a daughter in an 
affluent household with civilised 
in-laws and a peaceful atmosphere 
could not contain her restlessness, 
because she felt she could usefully 
apply her professional training in 
social work, given the opportu- 
nity. Then it comes in the form 
of a suitable job. With her hus- 
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a°?"°Bdnd’s consent and the disapproy, I 
ing silence of the mother-in-law 

(who herself ran a social insti i 
tute), she leaves the house, ang 


gets deeply involved with her reg, 


ponsibility in running a women’s f 


Home. But soon she finds that 
her work is thwarted at every 
step, for her ideas stand in the 
way of interested parties, who 
were in collusion with the autho. 
rities in making use of the Home 
as a den of vice and exploitation, 
She takes her problems right up 


to the highest authorities, but | 


they remain unmoved by her 
passionate appeal to take action 
against these elements. She faces 


false charges against her, and | 


threats on 
merciless- 


constant anonymous 
the phone dog her 


ly. Untimately, she is forced | 


to leave. She goes back home and 
finds she is unwanted, both by 


her child and her husband. The | 


husband was having an affair 
with another woman whom he 
would not leave. She would 
have to accept the situation if she 
wanted to fit in the household. 
She refuses to accept it. We have 
the last glimpse of her sitting in 
a speeding train. She goes out 


into the world. Where? We do | 


not know. But we realise this 
much that she has taken up the 
challenge to face life all by her- 
self, instead of losing her self 
respect for a social status in the 
eyes of others. 

Jabbar Patel chose a very un 
usual theme to probe into the 
vicious intricacies of the bureau: 
cratic machinery and socialites 
behind the so-called social welfare 
institutions, Woven with it, he 
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oper footing. It all 
Home One = ibe a cry in the 
turns ‘ness. Her frustration, then 
Te break up with old ties. 
the E is entirely her own deci- 
Now now she is her own mistress. 
fi this connection it is interest- 
: aye note the revealing reaction 
se group of working women: 
“why did she have to take the 
rise OF leaving her home and 
working elsewhere? She could 
have easily joined her mother-in- 
Jaw’s organisation! 3 

Yes, why take the risk, when 
you lose all in the ultimate ana- 
lysis? But she had retained some- 
thing very precious at the same 
time — her self-respect as an 
individual, as a human being, as 
one who is equal to a man, and 
a positive personality. 

In this context another well- 
handled film comes to my mind. 
A very popular film, Masoom. 
An unclaimed child turns up and 
the housewife’s happy world 
crashes. It was her husband’s 
son, of whose existence he was 
not even aware. He admits his 
Momentary weakness, in the 
temporary absence of his wife. 
He is kind to the lovely little boy, 
and wants his wife to accept him. 
Initially she rejects the child, but 
gradually relents and accepts 
him. This is certainly a rational 
approach in the circumstances as 
e nied ia ie ane Yet it is the 
‘oman who yields. 

Now a pertinent question: If 
the reverse had happened, would 

e husband accept the child, 
Si be normal again? 

answer is provided by the 
alyalam film Oppol, made by. 
A ea a Here the 
Out of wedlock is ee eae 
's Young mother Mal En 
nows as ht tT Malu, whom he 
Malu is m is Oppol (elder sister). 
> Married off to an elderly 
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husband comes and takes them 
both back. She is forgiven, and 
he accepts the child. 

Mahesh Bhatt’s Arth again 
gives a new twist to the husband- 
wife relationship. The eternal 
triangle framework, of course, 
confines it more or less on to a 
subjective plane. And the ‘other 
woman’ is made to over-react to 
her guilty conscience. But the 
redeeming feature is that both the 
women have minds of their own. 
And from two different and 


rational angles they arrive at the 
same conclusion so far as the man 
is concerned. 

In our society, to take a deci- 
sion is a man’s privilege. In both 
these films the decision 
would be 
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minerals, extracts of 14 
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All these ingredients 
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womanly, but manly, To put 


To draw the 
line somewhere. 

If society is unsympathetic to a 
woman’s independent existence, 
if the circumstances are adverse 
and discouraging, more and more 
films like these may build up a 
defence mechanism in the minds 
of young women. It is a stupend- 
ous achievement for women when 
Bachendri Paul goes atop the 
Everest, while everyday life is an 
uphill task for women untrained 
in the skill of overcoming prob- 
lems, financial and emotional. 
Subjugation and sacrificial spirit 
are the only capital with which 
the Indian women is equipped. 
The socially aware filmmakers 
can inspire them by project- 
ing new values and new cour- 
age. 
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1 Peerless puts every paise of the 
Certificate-holders’ Fund in 
Government custody, in the shape || 
of investment in G.P. Notes and 
Fixed Deposits in Nationalised 
Banks for 100% security. Peerless 
is permitted to withdraw this money 
to pay Certificate-holders only— 
not for any other purpose. The 
security of the small man who 
saves through Peerless is thus total. 
No other Non-Banking Savings 
Company in India offers this kind 
of total security. That is why 
Peerless is different from others. 
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2 Remittance cost is borne by the 


NI nN Company if Subscription is remitted} 
\ aN by Money Order or Bank Draft. | 

y A The minimum payment necessary | 

7 for Automatic Paid-up Benefit, has | 


since been reduced to two years 


A (previously it : 
& other Claims p y it was three years) 


z Bonus to Certificate-holders 
paid over 4 increased several times i 5 
al times in course 
Rs. 20 Crores 


of the recent years. 
(upto July 1984) 
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TOTAL ASSETS | 
OVER 


Rs.500 CRORES 
(July , 1984) 
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SUMMARY OFBÄLRNCE SHEET 


As at 31.12.1983 (Rupees in Crores rounded off) 


1. °CAPITAL 
| Paid-up Capital & Reserves 
| 2. *SECURED LIABILITIES 
Social Welfare Scheme 
Fund (Liability to Public 
i.e., Certificate-holders 


1. FIXED ASSETS 
2. INVESTMENTS in Govt. 

Securities, Unit Trust 
& Nationalised Banks 


229.04 under the Scheme) 3. Other Investments 
| 3. OTHER LIABILITIES 
| Current & Outstanding 4. Cash & Bank Balances 
94.20 Liabilities and Provisions 5. Other Current Assets 
27.01 | | 440. 84 327. ot] _ TOTAL: 
*Unquestionable Security : The Liabilities to the Certificate-holders (arnounting to 
il Rs. 334.34 Crores as indicated above) are fully covered by the Fixed Deposit Receipts of 
i Nationalised Banks and Govt. Securitiesof equal amount since deposited with United Bank of 
India who exercises a lien on the same as per arrangement made by the Company to protect the 
interest of the Certificate-hoiders. Peerless is permitted to withdraw this money to pay 
Certificate-holders only—not for any other purpose. As such, the aforesaid Liabilities are 
f considered fully secured. This is a unique feature among all Non-Banking Savings Companies. 
| | 1) . 
ape | INVESTMENT IN GOVT. CUSTODY AS ON 31.7.1984 OVER RUPEES 450CRORES | 
{ creer eee = ESE 
| New Records in 1983 
m <5 Total Self-employment 
Be 1. New Busine ae created Over 4 Lakhs as 
upees 2 reres. 
on July, 1984 
| 2 New Certificates (i:e., New 
total. Contracts) soid— 
; | Over 33 Lakhs. 


3 Investment in Govt. 
| Custody increased by. 
S: Rs. 106 Crores. 


Additional benefits to 
Employees—Over Rs. 40 
Lakhs per annum. 


Target for 1984 


Ree Management Expenses 1 New Business (F.V. of New 

A went down to less than 10%. Contracts)—Rs. 3,000 Crores. 

| Further Self-employment—One ` 
Lakh persons. 

be Further Investment in Govt. 


Custody—Rs. lonieroce 


Sats India's Largest Non-Banking Savings € Company 


fe Peerless General 


~ JN July 1914, a story called 
if Sa Patra (The Wife's 
= Letter) appeared in a Bengali 
monthly. 
~ Tt told of a quiet rebellion by 
a woman, Mrinal, against the 
accepted image of her sex in 
society. The image was that of 
a mindless chattel, bereft of 
individual identity and governed 
| by social laws that disregarded 
- human needs. Mrinal’s husband 
and his family unquestioningly 
“upheld this image and belonged 
to the system that made these 
laws. A tragic event concerning 
a young widow in the family 
brings a sudden realisation 
o Mrinal that she must 
lenounce this system and free 
erself from it, because she 
wed it to herself to recognise 
her own individuality. She leaves 
her family on her journey into 
and expresses her 


= Tagore. The story met with a 
xed reception. There were 
everal vicious condemnations by 
prominent social personalities 
o could not stomach such a 
revolt against the traditionally 
approved social image of women. 
‘It was not as if the Indian 
society of the period did not 
lue its women. She had her 
ace of importance as a mother 
wife, as a daughter ora 
But outside the realm of 
relationships, a woman 
value as an individual. 
was true of India as well 
1 fe at the time. 
nt identity of a 
Kaenon of the 


sult of socio- 


Women in Tagore’s View 


NILANJANA MUKHERJEE 


time of the First World War. 
That the waves of this tide had 
also reached our quieter shores 
became evident with the publi- 
cations of Streer Patra. : 
This was not an isolated piece 
of writing by the poet. Through- 
out Tagore’s life we find a 
preoccupation with woman- 
dominated themes. Through his 
numerous poems, short stories, 
novels, plays and ballets he has 
explored women’s psychology 
with astonishing insight. But, 
particularly from the beginning 
of the present century his women 
characters developed an obvious 
contrast to those created by 
other writers of his time and 
before him. Selecting examples 
to cite is far from easy due to a 
bewilderingly large choice. How- 
ever, the following characters 
chosen at random should help 


to identify this ‘new woman’, ~ 


who was markedly ahead of her 
time in every way. 

The poem Mukti (Liberation), 
published in 1918 is the voice of 
a terminally ill young woman. 
During the respite from endless 
household drudgery afforded by 
her illness, she suddenly discovers 
her worth in the eyes of her crea- 
tor. She realises that He who had 
blessed her with the glory of her 
womanhood, waited lovingly for 
her to recognise the manifesta- 
tions of His love around her and 
fulfil herself. She, who never had 
any worth in the eyes of her 
family other than that of a house- 
hold machine, is ecstatic at her 
new realisation and Waits 
impatiently for Death to lead her 
into the liberation yonder, - 
4 D a a note, the 

oman in Sabala ub- 
lished in 1929) Nae pom pub 
she should not hav 
grasp her destiny j 
hands and 
called f 


he right to 


n her own 


vı 


li 


arand eGangotri 


questions why 


ıd conquer it. The so- 
minin virtues lta 


modesty, compliance and self- F 
effacing servitude she shuns as de 
weaknesses unworthy of her, in 
They are not fit offerings for her he 
beloved who deserved only the ag 
best in her, that is, her strength w 
of character, her depth of pas- Re 
sion, her fearlessness and her fu 
joy at being his equal and inten- as 
ded complement in God’s nc 
universe. ar 
Amongst Tagore’s ballets, 
Chitrangada echoes the same 19 
note. Written as a ballad in 1892 ati 
and later as a dance-drama in se 
1936, this is the story of the lo; 
warrior princess of Manipur. One tw 
day, while out hunting, she pr 
meets and falls in love with to 
Arjun, the famed warrior who th 
was one of the five Pandava th 
brothers. She expresses her feel- en 
“ings to him but is spurned by eq 
Arjun for her lack of feminine dit 
graces. Deeply humiliated, she ha 
invokes Madan, the god of love me 
and receives a boon of dazzling nif 
beauty for a period of one year. Bi 
With her new-found charms she ver 
instantly enslaves her hero but — me 
finds no joyin her victory. She CO, 
returns the gift of beauty and ple 
reveals her true identity to her — 


beloved, challenging him to | 
accept her as she really isand 
make her his equal partner 10 ~ 
every walk of life. She tells him: 


I am Chitra. No goddess to be 
worshipped, nor yet the object 0f — 
common pity, to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference. If you~ 
deign to keep me by your side inthe 
path of danger and daring, if you — 
allow me to share the great duties 
of your life, then you will know my — 
true self, : EE 


Arjun is overwhelmed by 
splendour within this un 
dh 


the | 
‘gue 
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he {udicruousness of applying would be traditionally expected. 


‘od-specific morality to judge 
pert meless works of art is self- 
eis indifference towards 

railing moral codes and con- 

ies eternal human questions 

aes tedly displayed in his 
jS repea 7 2 
ovels as well. Chokher Bali, 
Published in 1901, isa psycho- 
Pate study of Binodini, a 
woman widowed in childhood: it 
deals at length with the awaken- 
ing of Binodini’s sexuality and 
her struggle to cope with it 
against socio-cultural restrictions 
which deny her sanction for 
sexual fulfilment. Binodini’s pain- 
ful dilemma is described exactly 
as it exists, with neither support 
nor condemnation of her thoughts 
and actions by the author. 

In Ghare Baire, (published in 
1916) Bimala is torn between her 
attraction for two men who repre- 
sent diametrically opposing ideo- 
logies. The fact that one of the 
two men is her husband has not 
provided any automatic solutions 
to her problem. Irrespective of 
the demands of marital loyalty, 
the writer has allowed Bimala 
enough independence to feel 
equally attracted in opposite 
directions. At the same time he 
has refrained from didactic com- 
ments throughout the novel. Sig- 
nificantly, the novel ends with 
Bimala’s disillusionment with the 
very ideals that disrupted her 
Married life, but not with her 
contrite return to her original 
Place by her husband’s side — as 


Wor 


The International Situation 


PLUS 


Tagore does not sit in judge- 
ment over his heroines’ actions 
which are often out of keeping 
with the social and moral codes 
of his day. His purpose seems to 
be to make his readers question 
these very codes, in the light of 
larger issues like humanitarian 
ethics. 

It appears to be more than a 
matter of chance that most of the 
central characters of Tagore’s 
twentieth-century writing are 
women, and women of a very 
special breed. They are in every 
sense complete personalities who 
know their own minds, live by 
the courage of their convictions 
and are answerable to none but 
their own conscience. They are 
usually not shackled by the pres- 
sures of social conformity. Nor 
do they feel the need to offer 
explanations for their decisions. 
They are women of high intelli- 
gence, considerable education, 
refined and artistic sensibilities. 
They are sensitive and capable 
of deep, all-encompassing emo- 
tion but are restrained in its 
expression. The men who win 
their love are those who refuse 
to accept dictates of custom and 
use their razor-sharp intellects to 
cut traditional arguments into 
pieces. These men are confident, 


commanding, keenly aware of 
themselves of an artistic and 
intellectual disposition and 


idealists by nature. 
Tagore’s women do not allow 
their own selfish needs to fetter 
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their men’s potentials and ideo- 
logies. Instead, they sacrifice ` 
personal gratification to pave the 
way for their beloved’s success, _ 
Moreover, some of Tagore’s y 
heroines do not ultimately unite 
with the men of their choice in 
a mundane relationship like mar- 
riage. Such as earthy and every- 
day usage of their relationship 
would sully the pristine, precious — a 
beauty of their mutual feel @ 
ings. y 
There seem to be some unreal 
elements about these women and | 
their relationships with others. 
They appear to be only partly 
real and partly the product ofa 
poet’s imagination. The nine- 
teenth century developmental 
environment of the poet could 
not have provided the prototypes 
on which to model his heroines. 
He probably drew inspiration for 
his characters from the Upani- 
shads which he studied exhausti- 
vely during his formative yea 
That was the period in our ci 
lisation when legendary figures 
like Gargi, Maitreyi,- Kshana 
and Leelavati immortalised the 
image of woman as an inte 
tual, thinking individual, widely 
acclaimed and venerated for her 


learning and ability. Much o 
Tagore’s writing on 

appears to be a - conse 
attempt to return the im: 


of the Indian women to the 
ideals, to bring back to her the 
glory that she has lost, im the 
course of the so-called progress 
of civilisation. El : 
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by Andrei Gromyko. 


“| Nikolai Sibilev 
| THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 
| pp. 295, Rs. 7.00 f 
\ This is the first monograph by a Soviet author on 
Ithe main policies of the Socialist International 
From 1951 up to now. The book tells the story 
| of how it was re-established, outlines its struc- 
ture and programmatic principles, and discusses 
its stand in international politics and its attitude 
| towards the communist and national-liberation 
movements. 
The work is based on documents and materials 
of the Socialist International and affiliated parties. 


| The book is intended for the general reader. 


MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA 
pp. 750, Rs. 16.75 : 
The book gives a broad picture of the political, 
pecnomic and cultural life in China from 1644 to 
1 1919. 
1 The authors describe life in the feudal Quing 
| empire. They show how the medieval forms of 
| class struggle gave way to the bourgeois revolu- 
tionary movement, how Marxism began to spread 
“in China, and how the Chinese people welcomed 
| the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 


Anatoli Butenko — 
ORY AND PRACTICE OF REAL SOCIALISM 
‘pp, 180, Rs. 2.25 
i ‘book supplies answers to some of the ques- 
ions sent by. foreign readers to the Novosti Press 
Agency. The author does not evade providing 
wers to questions raised by supporters of 
1 as well as by its opponents. Topics 
re still the subject of debate among 
ists in different countries are also given 
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NEW SOVIET TITLES 


_ USSR Academy of Sciences, Director of 
- Institute of Slavonic and Balkan Studies, 


Irina Osadchaya 
KEYNESIANISM TODAY 


pp. 310, Rs. 7.25 : pas 
This is a book meant for the specialist. | 


examines Keynes theory and its modified versions, 
which made their appearance during the 19705 
as a result of the crisis in bourgeois economic 
thought. It makes a retrospective assessment of 
Keynes’ legacy on the basis of recent disscussions 
and considers the orthodox Keynesian model of 
regulating effective demand, which has proved 
useless against inflation and so has come under 
severe criticism by neo-classics and neo-Keyne- 
sians. Comparing the economic development in 
the -1960s and 1970s the book analyses the 
reasons for the crisis in state-monopoly regu- 
lation of capitalism and in orthodox economic 
thought over the decade. 


Lilli Promet 

A SUMMER'S PAINTING AND OTHER 
STORIES 

pp. 430, Rs. 12.75 

Lilli Promet, one of the most popular Soviet 
writers representing the literature of Soviet 
Estonia, is equally skilled at conveying the funny 
and the sad, the prosaic and the lyrical. 


Writings from different years are contained in this} 
volume. The story “Mekka” and the short noveli 
“\Nho is Telling Anecdoted?’’ deal with the life. 
of the Estonian intelligentsia in the 1930s “mhe 
Girl in Black“ and “A Summer's. Painting arei 
devoted to Estonian life today. The writings of 
this author, which affirm humanism and the 
highest moral ideals, are marked by vivid; |} 
expressive language. 
SOCIALIST LITE 
IST LITERATURES: PRO 
DEVELOPMENT Ree 
pp: 30, Rs. 6.75 
In following the development of Slavonic liter 
Í f tne 
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Whither Congress? 


A CONVERSATION OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In August 1934 Jawaharlal Nehru spent ten days out of prison with Kamala Nehru, then ailing. 
Among his few visitors on August 22-23, 1934 was Mahadev Desai, his friend and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Secretary. What they discussed is given below in a narration by Mahadey Desai (who 


passed away in detention on August 15, 1942). 


translating it into English and making it available to the readers. 


Mainstream is thankful to Mahendra Desai for 


—Editor 


Translator’s Notes 


Mahadev Desai’s hand-written record of talks with 
Jawaharlal Nehru, apparently recollected in tranquil- 
lity after his re-arrest on August 23, 1934, is in 
Gujarati. I am greateful to his son Narayan Desai for 
permission to edit and render it into English. 

Bapu is Mahatma Gandhi. 

J stands for Pandit Nehru; 

M for Mahavev Desai. 

On August 7, 1934 Gandhiji went on a seven day- 
fast as an act of self-purification which he thought was 
needed to remove untouchability and to atone for 
violence against some orthodox Hindus of Ajmer. 
_ The series of articles entitled -Whither India? published 
In newspapers on October 9, 10, 11, 1933 is reproduced 
in Volume Six of Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
pp 1-16 (Orient Longman, 1974). For his replies to 
criticism by G and others of the Whither India? pieces, 
See pages 18-32. 

Copyright: Narayan Desai and M.V. Desai, 1984. - 


J: “Good you have arrived without notice. In 
aday or two I should be back in jail. Every 


r enquire about Kamala’s health. He has not 
cen here for the past two days. Four days ago 


the doctor was asked by the Collector to say when 
they 


he would move her to another 
could 


evening someone from the Collector’s office comes — 


We sat talking. Time and again I told him it 
was late and he must go to bed: “We shall soon 
go”, “We shall get into bed in a minute”, and we 
talked until 1.30. 

About Bapu’s fast he said it was just as well. 
“There is no other means of getting him some 
rest.” He asked me how Jong I shall stay with 
him. I said, “As long as you wish”. 

I told him briefly what Bapu’s plans were. ; 

J: “Sapru told me that Government will offer 
to release Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan if he gives 
an undertaking not to visit the North West 
Frontier Provinces. They knew they will get no 
such undertaking. But if Bapu is not allowed tc 
go to NWEP what will he do? apa 

“Will go to jail? 

“How will he manage?” 

“By ignoring the Gover 
get into NWEP:? oae eee 

“And if he is not allowed, another fast unto 
death?” Spe ; 
“Ves.” he i 

: “Well, I just don’t understand this philosophy 
ir fast. But if Bapu is determined, there 
ne should want 1 T fc 


ents orders not to 


4 
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does not mean we shall then enjoy the same facili- 
Ww. 5 x 
E Coxtainly. And Bapu too will not mare 
the same demands in altered circumstances. te 
was released in April and re-arrested in QUEUS 
Surely not much has changed in the meantime. ; 

J: “I do not have the latest fast in my mind. | 
am thinking of the fast to come when he is 
Oe second fast will be a sequel to the first. 
He was released on account of the first and kept 
quiet for a year. If the Government re-enacts the 
scene, Bapu may like to protest with a fast rather 
than be a party to this cat-and-mouse policy. 

J: “The conditions have changed. It was 
necessary then for Bapu to work from inside the 
prison to give a push to the Harijan movement. 
The Government recognised this in 1932 because 
it was the time to start the civil disobedience 
movement. Today we are still active in it and 
there is no question of giving it a new push.... 
Yet I feel a fast in these circumstances is nothing 
short of suicide.” : = 

“I will talk to Bapu about your views.” 

“Now let us talk about NWFP.... Did we 
move at all to help the Red Shirts? The news- 
papers are silent, so are our Jeaders as if nothing 
ever has happened.” 

“How can you say this? Jamnalal Bajaj had a 
Statement. The newspapers also have com- 
mented. You used to get The Statesman in jail 
and perhaps did not see all this. The Times of 
India carried reports and extracts from other 
newspapers which kept us better informed.” 

“Tt was good to see Jamnalalji’s telegram. But 
has anybody else said a word? The Statesman 
said that everybody was content with the ban on 
Red Shirts and that Congress accepted it.” 

“No matter what The Statesman says, Bapu is 
sure to do something effective. His first demand 
will be to be allowed to go and to investigate the 
facts for himself. This is a mild request but also 
an acid test.” 

4 “Quite right. But I am talking to you of my 
` general impressions.” 

“Indeed I am here to gather them. I have 
little to tell you on my own.” 
ed: “Let us come to corruption in the Congress, 
J find it very odd that Bapu should want to retire 

from the Congress on this account. If there is 
Corruption in the Congress we should take 
remedial steps. We should find out how the 
rot started.” 
“Is the only remedy to get out of the Con- 
ess? Everybody seems to think that Bapu is 
Opping them, that they want to change the 
ongress creed but they cannot go ahead because 
of Bapu. Should he then not retire?” 

‘I do not know. The Congress constitution 
that. Gives great scope for corruption.” 
Then why not amend it?” 
“I have talked long of the reforms. My 
pplaint is that for all this corruption Bapu is 
rtly responsible. We have made slow progress 
ince 1920. As we went along, the 


CC-0. In 


lly, 
Those who could not stay the course left, i, 


1930 we sent the largest number of people to 
jail. But these were not the ones who were With 
us in 1921. They had opted out. Instead of a 
resort to such weeding, Babu opened the doors 
to everybody in Patna—to all the undesirables, 
Not undesirable in a bad sense of the word but || 
unfit to be Congressmen. B.C. Roy is a frienq |] 
of mine but I shall not call him a Congressman. í 
The man who removed the Congress flag from | 
the Calcutta Corporation without protest is not f 
likely to keep it flying in the Central Assembly. 
Then comes Khalique and then Asaf Ali. Such ] 
are the good-for-nothing people who have come [| 
up. I cannot stand Asaf Ali. And he was 
allowed in Patna to behave as if he was con- |} 
ducting the meeting. I know he has a soft corner | 
for Ansari but why must Bapu entertain all of 
them? Let them go their way but unfortunately |) 
Bapu encouraged them. I am not keen on getting | 
into the legislative council. I have of course my | 
own difficulty of not wanting to take the oath | 
of allegiance [to the British Crown]. But if neces- [i 
sary l would go in to carry out an outstanding 
programme in the company of some outstanding 
leaders. 

“But all these persons—Ansari, Sherwani and |! 
the like—are leaders. The Congress has become f 
a small edition of the Calcutta Corporation. 
B.C. Roy put forward Naliniranjan Sarkar whose 
very name stinks in my nose. 

“In a recent meeting in Calcutta a liberal des- 
cribed terrorists as rabid dogs who ought to be f 
shot down. Now Tulasi Goswami was also 


RSE 


present in the meeting. 

“Take our Manifesto. Even if the demands are | 
accepted we shall be in no better condition. Bapu | 
says he has borrowed the idea of Constituent 
Assembly from me. But my picture of it is diffe- 
rent. When I talked of this eight years ago we 
never accepted it. Now the new leaders have been 
talking of a Constituent Assembly! 

Congress is as Strong today as in 1921 but 
Bapu has been giving up the will to fight and 
struggle. This is not to say that the year we gave 
for Harijan work has had no impact on the 
people. Of the alternatives he gave, Harijan work 
was the least objectionable. Iwas in Poona then 
and I thought the commander was giving up the 
battle for another kind of activity. Would the 
people not misunderstand us? 

put I am more annoyed because of the Patna 
decision. Why must we Withdraw the movement? 
What were the Teason?....And what absurd sug- 
gestions to go with itl 

M: “Such as?’ 

“Open a shop, 
on. Are these the 
to make?”’ 


“T cannot think o 
do you get thi 


take upa small trade, and so 
Suggestions for the Congress { 


N 
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„n understand Khadi, remSalizefonaneteheiBpundation Chews ape asean90 ‘that nobody | 
fa rohibition and other programmes. But this - Congress ideals are. eh g 
ne to open shops takes my breath away.” nebulous. Our idea of ind 2 
Eves, Į now remember. Bapu asked Congress- co 


go to villages, to be content with what 


n tO 5 oat 
rile they get from the villagers to eat while _ “I feel we should set cur eyes clearly on 
working among them. Or else they should find an independence and decide what our economic 

wut independent business Or another job, maybe set objectives are. For advice on financial matters, 
nd up a small shop. But Bapu asked them not to Bapu looks to Purushottamdas Thakurdas and | 
int give up the Coes policies and ideals. G.D. Birla. What do they know of economics — 
i “Which ideals?” : except looking at it from their own angle? How 
Lot “The ideal of living as the masses do — in would they appreciate the interests of the millions 
ly overty. We must all adopt the life style of our of Indians? 
a oorest people. ae : “On release I saw Bapu and wrote three articles 
ata | “This is for those who liye in Bapu’s ashram. under the heading Whither India? 
as Why must others follow this? I am not fond of “‘They attracted some attention and there were 
vie poverty, I like to use money. Why should I make comments. One of the critics was Birla. He 
ler it my ideal to make a small earning? signed the article as G and sent me a copy. That 
Of “Have n't we said that the highest salary of is how I thought he had written it. In replying to 
ly | anybody in India will be Rs 500? him I was quite brusque and pointed out how the 
ng “Yes. Yet this does not mean that others must article betrayed gross ignorance on elementary 
ny | earn just this amount. And where is the question matters. I hear he was pained....How else can 
th | of earning less or more when there is just so one react? The critics make fun of socialism as if 
Ge much of unemployment and when one cannot it was all claptrap or slogans from the West. 
ng | earn anything?” : Without knowing what socialism is they try to 
a | “I do not think Bapu meant to say anything dismiss it as loose talk...” 7 
Zog more than that they should not work in ways M: “You did talk to Bapu about this. But 
ad inconsistent with the Congress ideals.” everybody declares himself your follower anda 
ne pam F Mae Aa A la FP FA SY PA OE oe 


WEST BENGAL AGRO-NDUSTRIES CORPORATION LIMITED 2 


IS THE ONLY ORGANISATION WHICH SUPPLIES ALL THE 
AGRICULTURAL INPUTS TO THE FARMERS se 


FOR SCIENTIFIC CULTIVATION FOR MODERN AND EFFICIENT 
AND BETTER PRODUCTION CULTIVATION AT LESSER COST 
YOU WILL GET YOU WILL GET — 


(a) High yielding Seeds (a) Zetor/International/Escort/Ford Tractors 

(b) Chemical Fertilizers (b) Kubota/Mitsubishi Power Tillers osha 

(c) Pesticides (c) Sujala 5 H.P. Diesel-driven Pumpsets 

(d) Compost (d) Hand and Power-operated Benagro Sprayers 

(e) Power and pedal operated Benagro Threshers 

(f) Hand operated Wheel Hoe, Seed Drill, Paddy 
Weeder, Bullock driven Mouldboard Plough et 


(i) The Corporation has installed a cigar and Cheroot manufacturing unit at Dinhata 
Coochbehar where best quality cigar & cheroots are being manufactured from spe 
selected wrapper & filler tobaccos. P a 

(ii) Precious organic manure is being produced from useless city waste in the 
Mechanical Compost Plant of this Corporation installed at Bantala, Calcutta. 
FOR DETAILS, PLEASE CONTACT: pete 


rpor 


West Bengal Agro-Industries Co 
(A GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKING) 
23B, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, 3RD FLOOR, — 
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Id up an opposition group to get control © 
the Congress.” 3 

J: “This is not correct. I merely told Masani 
‘that the socialist group within the Congress 
should function as a vanguard. But to set up a 
different political party and to capture power 1s 
another matter altogether.” 

M: “They have opposed the Congress pro- 
gramme and attacked members of the Working 
Committee.” 

J: “I did not know of this.” 

We ended our late night talk to restart the next 
morning. And he talked of class war again. 

J: “I do not know why the people fight shy of 
class war. It is there and socialism should be 
able to end it. If youask a labourer or tenant 
they will say their wages or share would be just as 
much as the factory-owner and the zamindar will 
allow. Whether or not the labourer and the tenant 
think of it, there is a conflict of interests. Merely 
because one side is weak it does not burst out in 
the open. I do not think we should have blood- 
shed to wage the class war but we must make 
people clear about class consciousness. Maybe 
the word expropriation is bad. 3 

“Has Bapu not spoken of removing ‘all types 
of vested interests’? A few days ago I was reading 
his articles of 1921. Somewhere he says: ‘Until 
we have compelled the Government to release 
their stranglehold’ and so on. Today Bapu uses a 
different set of words. But in those days his 
at ge was very fiery....”” 

a ‘But how many socialists are there who 
don’t k loosely or understand socialism?” 
Taking of a change of heart and peaceful trans- 
formation, J asked if I had got a book by Niebuhr 
which he thought he had sent me or to 
Vallabhbhai. 

M: “You wrote to say you will send me the 
ook. It has still not arrived but I have got 
nother copy.... Bapu too has been reading these 
_ things whenever he has the time. He has asked 
you to tell him if there was something new to 


|: “Bapu’s receptivity is of another world. 
nce he makes up his mind it is difficult to move 
him. But I have seen few with a mind as open as 

is. But Bapu’s outlook is religious and from 
my talks with him I think this is true also of 
Vallabhbhai. I feel a religious outlook gives you 
a static view of things while socialism takes a 
d ae rs 

In these six or seven years I have r 
dreds of books and quite a few Hee 
rious theoretical discussion. Even today keep 
: with the world events. 1 feel there must 
d war in a couple of years’ time, if not 


a 


will be the line of our propaganda 


Tt will be no use our walking up at 
We must tell the people right oe 


d that the Government will have to sit up 
ink. | We must educate the people on what 


E e S AAA pe t if there is a war.... 
alist, sets up a socialist Oeihgetinchnwcektteoundatbh Oka UE Cork 


e ordinances the newspapers might | 


if there is a war they will not get any volun- 


today.” Q 


Later in the Aiternoon there wasa report he 
was to be re-arrested. So he came upstairs. — 
“Mahadev, they are about to arrive. And we have _ 
hardly talked enough. But we must be thankful 
for small mercies.” I asked him if he would write 
to Bapu. 

“Yes, of course.” He sate down and wrote g 
short letter. 

J: “I do not know what we should do next, 
But Congress must reaffirm its objective of in- 
dependence and clarify its ideas. We could deve- 
lop the Karachi programme. We should let the 
socialists do what propaganda they want to carry 
on asa forward group. We must let them speak 
publicly. I have asked Jayaprakash that his close 
colleagues ought to meet Bapu and talk to him 
about their programme.” 

M: “You have not seen all the correspondence 
yet. But let me tell you of Bapu’s letter to 
Narendradev. At Jayaprakash’s instance he talked 
to some of them for four hours over two days, 
Bapu then wrote to ask them to make their pro- 
gramme practical so that he could work with 
them in implementing it. You cannot say Bapu 
is averse to giving them time or to discussing the 
issues.” 

J: “I know this. And one more thing. I don’t 
like Bapu’s views on the Native States. I cannot 
bear the existence of native princes. How can we 
forget the States’ peoples?’ 

M: “What do you want? Do you want the 
Congress to set up party offices in Native States? 
Then the Congress Committees will be banned 
everywhere. And who will let us interfere in the 
States’ problems?” 

J: “You are right. I cannot think of Congress 
Committees in Native States or of interfering in 
their affairs. But we mut clearly express our views 
whenever something happens...” 

Ranjit Pandit came up. I didn’t go down with 
them. As he was leaving J said, “I don’t know — 
when we shall meet again. Give Bapu my love.” 
_M: “You have written to him of your lone- 
men there are some differing points of vieW 

n Bapuand you. But why do you forget 
on how much you both agree?” 

$ : ao inayat lose sight of that.” 
nity which Ge you and Bapu have an aff- 

tee a S nn few others.” ; 
E So. But I lack the religious outlook. — 

i strange aloofness in me. This is 


re raves ein ts a 
home in India. Mon thought that I didn’t feel a ; 


bringing but this 


-apu is nothing but Indian in his being 
and doings. And E is so VE 
modern. There are very for whe gee iS ted 
the best of the We 
Je “Don’t r > 
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Marxism in China, articles 
by Su Shaozhi, Wu Dakun, Ru 
Xin, Cheng Renqian, with a 
Forword by Ken Coates, 
(Spokesman Publishers, UK 


1983 pp 124.) 


T# authors whose essays have 
been included in the book 
under review are certainly dis- 
tinguished persons in the acade- 
mic life of China. 

Su Shaozhi is a Fellow of 
the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences, Director of its Institute 
of Marxism Leninism and Mao 
Dzedong Thought, member of its 
Academic Committee and Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Beijing 
University. Wu Dakun is Pro- 
fessor in the Department 
of Political Economy, China 
People’s University, Beijing. Ru 
Xin is the Vice-President of the 
Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences. Cheng Renqian is the 
Vice-President of Shanxi Univer- 

y. : 

_ The subjects they have covered 
1n their essays are also of con- 
ean interest. Su Shaozhi’s 
ae 1s Developing Marxism 
as Contemporary Conditions. 
ote akun examines the history 
cies corsa Of the Asiatic 
Cabs Production and its appli- 
fue o „â certain period of 
Whether H ioe Xin asks 
ism. Ch is Revision- 
eng Rangian takes up 
uestions of the reassess- 

r ee Luxembourg. 
inf orword Ken Coates 
= vera that there has been 
Socialist iq aray renaissance of 
as during the post- 
Many texts not 


Poverty of Maoism 


MOHIT SEN 


appear in print in Beijing includ- 
ing several volumes of Bukharin. 
He repeatedly stresses that many 
of these works are still not avail- 
able in the Soviet Union. In his 
view these essays are an evidence 
that Chinese Marxists are facing 
a number of questions which are 
still evaded by Communist leader- 
ships in many parts of the world. 
He feels that the international 
character of socialism and the 
threat of nuclear devastation 
make it “urgently necessary that 
the socialists in all countries 
should come closer together.... 
they should be able to share 
their ideas in the most fraternal 
and frank exchanges.” These 
essays he offers as a contribution 
to “ʻa dialogue which can knit us 
all, more closely together.” 

These sentiments are admirable 
and the authors age distinguished 
representatives of official Chinese 
ideology. But one can be excus- 
ed a certain scepticism about 
whether appearances in this case 
are not deceptive and whether the 
intention is not to promote yet 
another variety of anti-Soviet 
“Marxism”. 

It can hardly be disputed now 
that the raving extolling of 
Maoism in its “Left” phase that 
went on both in the West and 
some countries of the East, in- 
cluding our own, in the sixties 
and mid-seventies was not just an 
ideological aberration. It had a 
definite purpose—to use Maoism 
to reduce and if possible, destroy 
the ideological attractive force of 
Marxism-Leninism and of the 
Soviet Union. With the collapse 
of that variant of Maoism and 


the virtual eclipse of Euro-com- 


munism it would be strange if 


some new effort was not made to 


he terms the ‘“‘rule of th 


= EE SRS Cah ea 
a 


present yet another variant of 
“Marxism” that is also anti- 
Soviet. 

One’s nagging suspicion seems 
to be substantiated by the quality 
of the essays presented. They are 
certainly not distinguished, to say 
the least. They would certainly 
not have deserved publication, 
much less propagation, had their 
authors not happened to be hold- 
ing the positions they hold in a 


has to be developed an 
same its fundamentals hay 


The “sanctification” 
of Soviet experience and th 
resolutions of the Comintern 
have to be given up. And one ha 
to learn from the manner in 
which Mao Dzedong integrated 
Marxism with Chinese revolu- — 
tionary practice to produce his 
Thought, though there were some 
departures from this at a later — 
period. He further believes that 
since 1978 there is “the most — 
favourable condition’ in China 
for “persisting in a developing 
in and Marxism”. . é 

The rest of the essay is devoted 
to a rather banal set of evasions 
on questions regarding contem- 
porary capitalism and the con 
temporary situation in the wor 
as a whole, including the 
Communist movement. The 
times the author makes a definite 
commitment on any po 
when he can have a fli 


to be done. 


by the Soviet Union. 
incidents he refe 
nection are “t 
of Afghanistan, 


invasion of Kampuchea, and the 


victory and defeat of the Kampu- 
chean Communist Party, the 
military control of Poland.” The 
Socialist community is dismissed 
as “countries of the Soviet camp” 
while Yugoslavia comes in for 
appreciative reference. S 

About China itself there 1s no 
direct reference to the Cultural 
Revolution, Great Leap, People’s 
Communes, etc. Nor does the 
author even consider it necessary 
that the Chinese Marxists might 
first start by offering a Marxist 
critique of the 1957 period 
onwards and the reasons for the 
damange done to their own 
country and the world as a whole. 
On the contrary, the author feels 
that all is now well since “Com- 
rade Deng Xiaoping...has put 
forth the guiding principle of 
“building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics, which represents 
a creative development of Mao 
Dzedong Thought!” 

Wu Dakun’s essay is the only 
one which makes some new points 
when he upholds the concept of 
the Asiatic mode of production 
and advances facts to show that 
it applies to Chinese history in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages. He 
believes that from 221 BC to AD 
220 a fengjan society developed 
in China which was not feudal as 
there was no serfdom. The con- 
tradictions specific to this society 
are also well brought out includ- 
ing why the resolution of these 
contradictions was blocked and 
capitalist society did not develop 
in pre-colonial China. 

But this otherwise excellent 
essay is marred by the author 
attributing the origin of his con- 
cept to Mao Dzedong! Anybody 
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who has reai s 
on China in the premodern an 


the colonial period knows quite 
well that the Chinese Jeader 
repeatedly stated that feudal 
society had developed in China. 
Mao’s view of Chinese history 
was entirely based on Stalin's 
unilinear presentation of Histori- 
cal Materialism. 

Matters are made worse when 
the author concludes. “The 
Chinese revolution succeeded 
only with the correct understand- 
ing of the characteristics of 
Chinese society on the part of 
the older generation of prole- 
tarian revolutionaries headed by 
Comrade Mao Dzedong, only 
with the birth of Mao Dzedong 
Thought and the renunciation of 
the socalled revolutionary line 
imposed on us by the Third 
International. Now that China is 
building socialism it its own way 
which conforms to its actual 
conditions, the study of Marx’s 
theory of the Asiatic mode of 
production will do much good.” 


There is a slight hint that things 
had gone very wrong indeed in 
the 1967-77 decade and not all 
has been rectified yet, in the 
essay on Humanism by Ru Xin. 
But he has to obviously tread so 
warily that he ends up by saying 
nothing significant. 


The essay on Rosa Luxembourg 
by Cheng Rengian is noteworthy 
only for the ardour with which 
he tries to pit her against Lenin 
while all the time claiming that 
the two really had basic agree- 
ment. This too, is familiar 
enough to anybody who has 
cared to follow what use Trotsky 
and the Trotskyites tried to make 


KEEP THE AIR CLEAN 


TRAVEL BY TRAM 


THE SMOKELESS VEHICLE 


_ THE CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY (1978) LIMITED 


(A Govt. of West Bengal Undertaki 
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12, R. N. Mukherjee Road, aa 001 


gfi her. What is remarkable « 
that the author has totally ignon 
ed the great work done by Rew 
Luxembourg on problems a 
capitalist accumulation and i 
market question. He has aie 
chosen to ignore the fact that D 
GDR particulariy but also in the 
Soviet Union and other States 
the Socialist community she ; 
rightly placed as an outstanding 
revolutionary in theory a 
practice. As a matter of fact she { 
is one of the greatest Leninist |} 
ranking with Antonio Gramsci } 
alone as her peer. i 
It is amusing but also tragic to f I 
find Cheng Renqian lecturing the |} ] 
Soviet Union on the need to | 
learn from Rosa Luxembourg's } 
writings on socialist democracy | O 


while he does not write a word out 
about what happened in China Hit 
from 1957 onwards and what | of 
goes on there right down to the tail 
present day. If there is one thing | of 
that is totally absent in China for | beg 
three decades almost, it is prole- he 1 
tarian, socialist democracy. had 

What these essays taken | Ma 
together demonstrate is the ideo- | cou 
logical poverty of Maoism. The | que 
roots of this are to be foundin | dou 
Mao’s On Practice where practice || bro 
without theory is glorified and || be 
not the unity at all momentsof } his 
theory and practice. What a gulf | Yes 


divides this from Lenin’s What is 
to be Done? and his Materialism f 
and Empirio-Criticism. Until | 
Chinese Marxists come to grip | 
with and demolish the founda- | 
tions of Maoism, there will beno | 
Marxism in China. And there | 
can be polemics against but not 
dialogue with them unless they } 
have the courage to carry OM | 
such demolition. 
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T Smash and Grab: Annex- 

msci | ation of Sikkim by Sunanda 
| K Datta-Ray (Vikas Publishing 

cto | House, New Delhi, 1984; 

the f Rs 150) 

1 to f i 

Irg’s | NCE upon a time, not so long 

racy | ago, a principality was carved 

vord | out as amonarchy in the 

hina | Himalayas. Its ruler looked out 

vhat || of the window, saw the moun- 

the | tains and said “I am the monarch 

hing | of all J survey”. And so he 

a for began to build a glittering court, 

role- he installed robed counsellors and 
| had himself addressed as His 

aken || Majesty. But what sort ofa court 

deo- | could it be without a proper 

The | queen? To match his regal splen- 

d in dour he rejected all the local 

ctice | brought to him. His queen must 


and || be the great white majesty and 

ts of his search took him to America. 

gulf | Yes, an American queen, lets see 

fat is any other King match that, he 
fi 


SESE 


lism | Said. And so this court had a 
Until || Yankee queen, the King now 
grip I truly confident of his might set 
nda- || Out to conquer the world. 

eno |} But first he looked down his 
there | ose and saw that dirty Delhi. 
tnot | What’s Delhi, he said when the 
they | World is at my feet, and the 


out | aes bowed low and smiled 
PS ee with an American queen 
Pe His ie Sid who could prevent 
E Reet Majesty, the Chog- 
a ikkim, from having his 

| B 
ere a the Chogyal of Sikkim did 
the jare, his Way. The story of 
the re eration of Sikkim with 
Wenty: Of the country, a good 
seven years later than it 
Political oe ans isa tale of 
ikkimese ne on both the 
hay fone like + 


Goyer vocessfully taken on the 
ament of Indja by a dex- 


threatenin 
n 8: 
Wine and yo ling and providing 


en to key persons 
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Too Much PR Exercise 


RANJAN GUPTA 


isa sad commentary on India’s 
serious neglect of a key sector of 
the vital north-eastern frontier. 

The Chogyal, a flamboyant 
though clever character, grew in 
stature quite out of keeping with 
the size of his kingdom, about 
the time that the Chinese having 
consolidated their hold over 
Tibet, sought to extend their 
influence to the south. The sett- 
ing for the Chogyal’s rise was 
the looming threat of the Chinese 
dragon. 

In many ways the Chogyal 
was the creation of Indian 
indulgence. In a bid to secure 
its frontiers in the north-east 
Delhi tried to build up leaders 
who were thought to be reliable 
allies. In beefing-up the Chogyal 
the democratic leadership of 
India turned a blind eye to popu- 
lar movements in Sikkim and 
Bhutan. It left liberal leaders at 
the mercy of feudal lords, India 
turned its back on the very 
people who sought its inspiration. 

On the theory that it would 
be better to deal with one strong 
leader in a sensitive area than 
have the uncertainty of periodic 
elections, Delhi virtually gave a 
free hand to the Chogyal. In the 
sleepy small state of Sikkim, the 


Chogyal who gave himself that ; 
title—changing the title of thet- can take intellectu 


Maharaja that the British had 
called. his  forefathers—thought 


himself to be a modern day 


Kaiser and indulged in the 
Prussian-like fantasies of the 
Shah of Iran. He told everyone 


that he wanted to be like Prince — 


or, seriously 


. tyranical Indian attitude towards 


The Indian Government gave 
him a free hand to spend, travel 
and import without duty so that 
he may be happy. He was a 
colourful personality in his white 
Mercedes flying a Sikkimese 
standard, his wife who took the 
royalty business very seriously, 
wanted to get the international 
Jet set round her dinner table 
and the whole Majesty business 
because of no fancy dress party 
but deadly serious business. i 

Sunanda Datta Ray has tried 
to expose the wrong done to the 
Chogyal in his book Smash and 
Grab. His made much of the 
transformation of Sikkim from 
a traditional monarchy to an 
executive monarchy and painted. 
in the most telling colours the 


the Chogyal. 
Though researched and well- 
written one cannot take Datta- 
Ray’s book on Sikkim seriously. 
It is too one-sided, too personal, 
too subjective and one hates to 
say it, too much ofa PR exer- 
cise. : 
It is easy to fall a prey to dur- 
bar hospitality and frendship in 
places like Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Like all feudal set-ups, friendship 
is in direct proportion to loyalty. 
Neither the Courts nor the 1 


‘Datta-Ray’s book tells the 
yal’s side of the story and 
rather well. But j 
torical analysis, i 


rene aes aan 


Datta-Ray’s book does not answer 
the very question he raises — 
| what if the Chogyal had his way? 
Sikkim never had the indepen- 
dence nor the traditions of 
Nepal. Paradoxically Sikkimese 
independence reached its apex 
under the Government of 
independent India, just as is the 
case with Bhutan today. Rather 
than grow within the Indian 
_ framework, the Chogyal sought 
to challenge it, not a very shrewd 
political move because he never 
seriously evaluated his own 
strength. His American wife 
goaded him into thinking that 
_ friendship with an odd Senator 
would prevent India from doing 
= anything decisive. 
S India wavered long enough but 
finally Indira Gandhi did act — 
but in the typically Indian man- 
ner it was alone, clumsy opera- 
tion when it should have been 
neat and swift. 

There is something comical in 
fhe whole Sikkim drama; a fine 
man but nevertheless a boy king 
getting carried off by imperial 
megalomaniac dreams. A doll’s 
ouse court suddenly thinking 
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itself to be a Moghul darbar, an 
American society woman sud- 
denly thinking she had become a 
real Queen. A fancy dress party 
suddenly turning ugly. 

Is Datta-Ray, a well-known 


though conservative Calcutta 
journalist also part of this comic 
opera? 

to have 


Datta-Ray appears 
been carried off his feet just as 
the Chogyal was. His book is a 
couple of years too late and there 
appears to be an almost maso- 
chistic delight in flaying his 
country. Would Datta-Ray have 
liked the Chogyal to have been 
an independent nation with 
Pakistan, China and others using 
it asa springboard for destablis- 
ing eastern India? 

The Chogyal could have sur- 
vived only one way, asa friend 
of India. He let his dislike of 
India and contempt for Indians 
get the upper hand, he discarded 
Indian friendship just as he dis- 
carded his native Buddhist life- 
style by trying to propagate a 
bastard culture which was neither 
Sikkimese, Indian or Nepalese. 
Jt was a la Shangri-La Hope 


Visit 


— produced by well-known Hungarian di 
Sof famous Hungarian artists Le ae 


human interest 


Cooke variety. 


Our cannot say India was fice 


patient, but the Chogyal took 
patience for weakness. He helped 
fund an anti-India paper calleq 
Sikkim, encouraged demonstra. 
tions against India and propped 
up a bunch of semi-educated civi] 
servants to form an anti-Indian 
Study Forum. Worse of all, he 
took every occasion to run down 
India and praise China and the 
West. That man should have 
been told just where he belonged 
not so long ago. 


Datta-Ray has not gone in for 
the Shourie-Puri gimickry of 
Indian journalism, one therefore 
wonders why the headline search- 
ing title of “Smash and Grab” 
and why such an unobjective 
Study of Sikkim.” 

Smash and Grab has to be read 
with Time Change by Hope 
Cooke as books on the tales of the 
Chogyal. Both are good bedside 
books. But the need still remains 
for a dispassionate study on 
Sikkim’s merger with India. One 
that is rooted in solid historical 
foundations. (August, 26 1984)0 
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ure, 
there are quicker ways | 
: to get your cargo moving, 
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One crate of mangoes to Galapagos or a Which spells disaster for that crate of 


un ; 
dred crates of anything to anywhere. mangoes and ulcers for the man who 
ee People still put themselves organised the whole show. ; 
all th i is 
h e panic and bother of . If he'd just called Mercury instead, we 


andling their own air-freight. 


Like organisi would have taken care of the freight, 
Customs 3 S export documentation, cleared all the goof-ups, and saveg 
connecting dened quota formalities, ulcers. peat 
find that one i a airway ills = Onto = So the next ti 

as stranded eee of-up along the way get there shipshap 
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PACHMARHI 


THE HILL RESORT | 
OF | 
FLOWERS AND FALLS 


Far from the maddening crowd — to peace and 
serenity. | 


Where nature is still nature — pure, unspoiled. 


Out of this world. The crisp sunshine and the 
air spiked with the scent of wild flowers. 


In the heart of the hills are cascades with 


magical names-Bee fall, Duchess fall, Little fall. F 
V, 
£ 

Visit Pachmarhi’s sixty-four sites, view-points, caves, ia 
temples, hill-tops, water falls, swimming Pools and cool to 
(0) 
retiring nooks or simply walk through dappled meadow He 
and glen to Doctor’s Delight or do nothing at all and do hs 
app 


_ it beautifully on the undiscovered hills of Pachmarhi. 
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VASANT SATHE 


[ is good that a debate has started on the question nationhood of India in the modern sense of a P 


ho Ple are coming forward with their views. One, threat to this concept arising out of regio 
Political Partie ) 
on posstion and are not yet their considered national integrity and Unity will be 
inac 

has initi : Paes axes 
appro âted this discussion, I think it would be forthcoming elections to the Parliament, the li 
Perspect to put the formulations in their proper hood is that no single party, including 


nati ` 
tonal- eases ies s ; 
for g change ne soas to find out if there is any need fangs and it is only an utterly complacent 
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Form of Government : Is Change Necessary ? 


The debate on the question whether it would be wholesome in the interest of national unity to switch 
over from the present Westminster model of parliamentary democracy to the presidential system, has now 
come out into the open. Leaving aside its earlier history (vide Mainstream, September 1 , 1984) this time | 
the debate has been touched off by Union Cabinet Minister Vasant Sathe’s persistent campaign- followed 
by his vigorous canvassing within the Congress-I party in Parliament. However, he has been facing 
powerful broadsides fired by another group of Congress-I MPs led by K.K. Tewari. This exchange of 
polemics among Congressmen themselves has to a large measure weakened the argument of Indira Gandhi's Pe 
critics that she had herself designed the bursting out of this controversy, which if snowballed might be |= 
conveniently used by her to put off the scheduled Lok Sabha poll in winter: the critics however have even 
gone to the extent of suggesting that both Sathe and Tewary can claim to have had Indira Gandhi’s 
blessings for initiating this debate. Apart from the Congress-I MPs, there are Ministers both at the Centre 
and at the State level who are inclined in favour of the Presidential system. At the same time, there 
is a large body of Congressmen who strongly feel that it would be unwise to unleash this debate at this 
stage as it might go out of control; and, moreover, there is hardly any substantial merit in the Proposed 
amendments to the Costitution as promising to fetch better results for the Congress-I at the poll. 
In the Opposition, there is a good number of people interested in the examination of the presidential 
system, while well-known figures in the world of Big Business are keen on having a new structure of power, 


In view of the topical nature of the subject, Mainstream initiates hereby the discussion on it. While 
Vasant Sathe’s and K.K. Tewary’s positions are reproduced for the purpose of reference, the contributors 
this time include Janata Party leader Krishan Kant, Lok Dal leader Madhu Limaye and the distinguished 
scholar and educationist S.S. Barlingay. —Editor 
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of future shape of democracy in our country and cal entity is of comparatively recent origin and a 
owever, feels that the views expressed by leaders of parochial, linguistic or communal urges, can proy 
S or public men are their gut reactions perilous to the very concept of our nati 


is no longer 


tobably, the question has not been posed jeopardy. The apprehen 
y one to see th 


ac à ice 5 
correct Perspective and context. As one who because it is on cards for 


© so as to facili d dis- Congress-I, may emerge with an absolute m 
Thanate debate. Bg ee The divisive and fissiparous forces that ha’ 
ti utmost importance to first consider the raising their ugly heads have already show 


The or modification i ituti who can close his eyes to 
n 5 10n in our Constitution. person who can j ; 
can b aes ‘vestion would be whether such a change will, therefore, be foolhar : 
*kisting Ct about within the framework of our afford to e: ent with 

AS to p titution. = levels 


we national scene the very concept of a sleni 


“problems like that of terrorists and subversion in 
Punjab. 
"Today because the Government at the Centre has 
uch a huge and clear mandate of the sanction O 
‘people and also because our Army has a certain 
tradition of national discipline and willing accep- 
“tance of civilian authority that stability and security 
are assured. But once civilian authority at the 
national level gets eroded and we have to rely again 
and again on the Army for internal administration 
of law and order, it- would be a signal for the 
collapse of the democratic structure itself. It is 
also clear that no Army can hold this sub-continent 
together as a nation at the point of a gun. Thus, 
the very integrity and unity of the country will get 
threatened. We will then open our gates once again 
‘to new colonial powers to have their pockets of 
influence in India. We know from the experience of 
our neighbours and other countries in Asia that such 
a derailment from democracy can take place in 
quick succession. 

The issue, therefore, is not whether we should have 
Parliamentary form or Presidential form,- but 
whether within the framework of our present consti- 
tution, we can have a provision whereby we could 
ensure stability of the Government at the national 
level. Once we start arguing as to whether we should 
have a presidential form or not, we then ask our- 
selves whether it should be the American or the 
French variety and then get into the examination of 
those two systems and thus invariably land our- 
selves into a barren debate. We have had enough 
experience now: of the working of our own Consti- 
tution to know where our weakness lies and how to 
about to setit right. It is not necessary for us 
to find analogies or support from other systems. 

Jt must be remembered that after independence 
- the framers of our Constitution clearly visualised 
India as one nation and a democratic republic. The 
very Preamble of our Constitution makes this clear. 
It has been clearly stated that the objective was to 

blish a ‘sovereign socialist secular democratic 
and to secure to all its citizens justice, 
hs equality and to promote among them all 
fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity and integrity of the nation. 
_ Having resolved to constitute India as a Nation, 
framers of the Constitution also provided for a 
mocratic pattern. It is pertinent to note that the 
words “‘aPrliamentary Democracy” are not mention- 
ed anywhere in the Constitution. However, for the 
ake of clarity of understanding, one can say that 

framers of the Constitution visualised three 
r wings of democracy, namely, legislature 
ecutive and the judiciary, and assigned to them 
inct functions. Under this system they thought 
liament consisting of two houses, namely 
Jouse of People and the Council of States. The 
e of People was to consist of Members of 
ment elected by their respective constituencies 
d the Council of States is to consist of represen- 
s elected indirectly by the Members of State 
res as well as Members of Parliament. 
the executive, the head of State in whose 
executive actions are to take place is the 
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President who appoints his Council of Ministers 
with Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise 
the President. In terms of the Constitutional proyj- 
sions, it is only by convention that the leader of the 
majority party is called upon to be the Prime 
Minister and head of the Council of Ministers, but 
there is no article or rule which makes this manda- 
tory. It is because the Prime Minister and the 
Council of Ministers are to be collectively responsi- 
ble to the House of the People and because a 
Minister has to be a Member of either House that a 
system has been evolved in which Parliament exer- 
cises control over the executive. It is in this sense 
that we call our Constitution and government as one 
having parliamentary form. 

Now, therefore, if the above essential features are 
kept intact, namely, that the executive shall remain 
collectively responsible to the House of People, then 
it would not be possible to allege or contend that the 
parliamentary form has been altered. 

As long as there is a guarantee of stable govern- 
ment at the national level, the present system of 
Parliament consisting of elected representatives from 


all over the country electing the leader of the majo- | 


rity as Prime Minister, can continue to function 
without much difficulty, as indeed it has for the last 
thirty years. The problem arises when one visualises 
a state of affairs at the national level where, in the 
absence of clear-cut alternatives, a thin majority 
consisting of a coalition of more than one political 
party, including regional parties, were to emerge at 
the national level. It is clear that under such circum- 
stances where every leader would want to be the 
Prime Minister, no government could be stable, 
defections would get encouraged and unlike a situa- 
tion where in case of any instability in States a 
stable national government can intervene, it would 


become a precarious situation because there would . 
be no popular authority to intervene in case of 


instability at the national level itself. 
: One thing about which everyone seems to be clear 
is that we want a democratic republican structure 
and on this we are not going to compromise. We 
also want that the supreme law-making body at the 
national level should be a Parliament consisting © 
the elected representatives of the people which will 
ensure the republican character and that the execu- 
tive should be collectively responsible to this Parlia- 
met: Today, the President is, even in terms of Ouf 
Paes the chief executive under Article 53 
en < ected under Article 54 indirectly bY an 
age college consisting of elected Members ° 
eae ae of Parliament and the elected Members 
ae egislative Assemblies of the States. 
e point for consideration is whether he could bè 


aed by the entire electorate of the counti) f 
ject to his securing more than 50 per cent of tbe 


votes cast. 
other incidental amendments as may be necessary 


we can retain all other essential features of the exist 


ee including the collective respons! 
anes 1s Council of Ministers to the Parliame? 
subir a modification that every Minister 

Tequired to be a member of either House 


All other essential powers, 
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gsential change, namely, that the President 
ee 


with nf sd with a mandate of clear majority of the 


India as head of the executive would 
depend on the vagaries of majority or 

Oe the Parliament. Thus,’ we will ensure 

minority 10 of the national government headed by a 

the sta Oy ectly elected by the people which will 

president more democratic way than the present 
even “tion and yet we will retain all the essen- 

indi d basic features of our present Constitution 
d 


and it 


This one small but important change will have 
h 


impact. It is the very essence of 
O Se aemocrdey that it should provide 
parioa alternatives to the people in the form of 
Oe al parties whereby they can make a clear 
Wes ofa political party which could give them a 
cane government. And bigger the nation which 
fas an inherent federal character, greater the need 
for such clear-cut national alternatives. Unfortu- 
nately, during the last 30 years such political alter- 
natives have not emerged at the national level. And 
because it was not imperative, regional forces have 
grown and the one national party, that is, the 
Congress-I, has also eroded in its national impact. 
Once we have the need for electing the national 
chief executive by the entire people of the country, 
it will automatically become imperative to have 
political parties emerge on the national scene as a 
cohesive force. This will be a healthy development. 
Another hopeful advantage in this change would be 
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at the national level, we could then afford to give 
greater powers to the States for their economic 
growth because that would not have any tendency 
of threatening or weakening the national authority. 
It would be better, therefore, if in a debate on this 

question we confine ourselves to the above parameter 
of the framework of our Constitution and to subserve 
the national interests of ensuring integrity and unity 
of our country in terms of the preamble. One small 
matter that needs to be noted is that such a change 
is not a change in the basic features of our Consti- 
tution in terms of guidelines spelled out by the 
Supreme Court inthe Keshavananda Bharati case. 
This would not touch the basic elements of the 
constitutional structure as listed out by the Supreme 
Court, such as: N 

(1) The supremacy of the Constitution; FA 

(2) Republican and democratic form of govern- 

ment and sovereignty of the country; - 

(3) Secular and federal character of the Consti- 

tution; 

(4) Demarcation of power between the legislature, 

the executive and the judiciary; 

(5) The dignity of the individual secured by the 

` various freedoms and basic rights in Part JIL 

and the mandate to build a welfare State con- 

tained in Part LV; 

(6) The unity and integrity of the nation. 

As a matter of fact, this step would be conducive 
to ensuring the republican and democratic form of 
government, sovereignty of the country and the 
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{inity and integrity of the nation. This ora ne 
ily be brought about in terms, 
a of the o Moreover, Article 


enter into this debate in the light of the reason i 


iven above. I would only plead that they shoul 
Hot allow their vision to be blurred by bringing 5 


Article 368 of the Constitution. i iderations of a personal. factor because K! 
368 in turn contemplates an amendment to peels CaO can be limited to the life of any par 

54 and 55, which is what is being contemplate cular individual. It has always to be thought of 

this entire discussion. : nae ective of the nation. 

“T would, therefore, plead with all concerned to in larger and longer persp o. O T 

thi 

( 

Half-baked Intellectual in 

whi 

K.K. TEWARY, N.K. SHARMA, R.L. PEA Tir BASHER ofl 

ANAND SHARMA, S. SIBTE RAZI and ZAIN hea 

7 sole motive of tarnishing the image of Indira Gandhi | m 

K.K. Tewary and their five Congress-I MPs and undermining the freedom and the integrity of f 1 

have so far issued (upto Sept 4, 1984) Jour the country... | A 

statements attacking Vasant Sathe and his stand. We firmly deprecate Sathe’s unauthorised and } ae 

Here is reproduced below a composite piece from frivolous pronouncements which will only provide | Par 

these four statements relevant to the current the much needed grist to the propaganda millsof || jati 

debate, other parts of these statements have little the Opposition and their mentors abroad to create | mi 

| bearing upon the subject under discussion. further confusion and uncertainty in the country. | jy) 

Editor Without going into the merits and demerits of the | fo, 

Se two systems which are both democratic we will only | 54; 

ASANT SATuE’S reiteration of his quixotic thesis S@y that Sathe has pedaled his wares to the market } tha 

about presidential form of Government and his in the wrong season and will be well advised not | thi 

Casandra prophesy about a spell of instability at the tO launch into the tantrums of an impatient | maj 

Centre following the forthcoming parliamentary adolescent... | exec 

elections seem to be prompted by purely personal Sathe’s insinuation that those who have debunked } maj 

predilections and predicament rather than an objec- his subversive forecasts about instability at the} T 

tive assessment of the prevailing socio-political Centre and expressed skepticism at his ammateurish || seric 

milieu in the country. Quite contrary to Sathe’s notions about a Presidential form of government are | at tl 

dubious: prediction about instability at the Centre, helping the forces of destabilisation is as banalas || cles 

the patriotic and progressive masses of India are all banality could be. Perhaps the shoe is on the other} will 

set to defeat and frustrate the evil designs of the leg (sic) and Sathe has to do a lot of explaining about [| dent 

malevolent forces working for the destabilisation and his latest tryst with a shadowy group which gathered | If th 

dismemberment of India by lending massive support recently in a local Five Star Hotel for a rendezvous... | ith 

to Indira Gandhi and her policies which alone can Asfor his (Sathe’s) charge of diatribes against || Cow 

ensure the integrity of the country, resist the impe- him, we will only refer him to the British tradition || 1s, e 

rjalist assault on her freedom, and ensure socialand of political polemices, pamphleteering and the} tity- 

economic justice to our toiling masses. satires of Swift, Dryden, Dr Johnson and Alaxendet {| Prim 

a is unfortunate that Sathe should have chosen, Pope, specially his Dunciad where Sathe could met} Prop 

t Se el to hawk around his half-baked his political predecessors who are archetypal figures cd p 

a oe ual acrobatics at a time when the Opposition of laughter and derision rather than of anger an int 

Slander campaign has reached its crescendo with the malice. O kanli 
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Parti. begun too late when instability is 
ght of pe debate has three arguments for 
o Nee cing us in the face. The thr HAUS O 


.inetability advanced by Vasant Sathe are: 
tis insta bio arising out of regional, parochial, 
n istic and communal urges. se. 

mi) There is no article in the Constitution or rule 
o makes it mandatory to call „upon the lender 
j es majority party to be the Prime Minister and 
oad the Council of Ministers. _ 
| ti) In the forthcoming elections to Parliament, 
l iced is that no single party, including the 


jandhi | -I may emerge with an absolute majority. 
ity a Coe en Sathe wants us to consider is, whether the 
I President, now elected by an electoral college 
1 and f consisting of elected members of both Houses of 
rovide | parliament and the elected members of the Legis- 
ills of | lative Assemblies of the States, could be directly 
create || elected by the entire electorate of the country subject 
1Y. {| to his securing more than 50 per cent of the votes cast? 
ofthe | For this he suggests suitable modification of Article 
only | 54and 55 of the Constitution. According to him 
narket } that will solve the problem of instability because 
d hot! “the President thus elected with a mandate of clear 
atien | majority of the entire people of India as head of the 
| executive would not then depend on the vagaries of 
unked | majority or minority in the Parliament.” 
at the} This formulation of Sathe is too naive for so 
eurish || seriousa subject as the stability of the government 
nt are || at the Centre as if the amendment of the two Arti- 


nal as f cles of the Constitution with some incidental amends 
other || will do the job. Obviously the powers of the Presi- 


about i| dent, who isa figurehead, will remain the same. 
thered | If that is to be so, why this exercise for a change 
fous... | nthe Constitution and every five years the entire 
igainst | Country vote for a decorative head? This President 
dition | JS; even now, not disturbed by the vagaries of majo- 
J the} uty Minority vote in Parliament. It is only the 
kende nme Minister who is affected. After Sathe’s 
-e ji ed cose’ amendment, the President, without enhanc- 
figure j Poets, will not be able to save the Prime 
tae S from being destabilised by changes in the 

| e a majority, though he will continue to 
mN Sathe jg ecutive head. 

\ debate. m Unnecessarily trying to side-track the 

i type of de € real debate is between Westminster 

Modification vey of Presidential democracy or any 

\H lenges. mn of the two as essential to Indian chal- 

If Visavis the eee functions of the President 

ave to be redefined Mister and the Parliament will 
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majority in the Lok Sabha in the next elections, 
This by itself may not be a disturbing factor if there 
was a possibility of a stable Opposition government. 
In the present situation and the state of Opposition 
parties, this does not seem to bea distinct possi- 
bility. This has opened up the whole gamut of 
Systemic issues and the factors which are leading to 
instability in the operation of the present Westminster 
model of democracy. 

There are no parallels anywhere in size and com- 
position of the population, stage of economic deve- 
lopment, etc from where India can draw lessons. 
There is no use taking sides in a debate on the basis 
or authority of the Founding Fathers of the Consti- 
tution. They were all circumscribed by the study 
of the working of other systems where socio-econo- 
mic conditions were very different and also they 
did not have long enough experience in India to have 
the last word. 

The Westminster model is essentially workable 
on a two-party system or where there are two major 
parties and some minor ones which can coalesce 
with cither to give a stable gavernment. These social, 
political fromations are the product of industrialis- _ 
ed capitalist societies with integrated economies in 
nation-states. India is yeta feudal economy and 
we are in the process of making of a nation-state, 
No conscious effort has been made either by the 
political or social leaders to make India a nation- — 
state other than what has occurred in the process of 
planning and development by itself. India’s socio- 
economic structure along with feudal outlook works 
against the formation and working of all-India — 
parties. The Congress grew as a mass movement 
for independence from British tule, and in it, it 
was especially the leadership of Gandhi encompas- 
sing the parameters of national psyche, which was 
responsible forthe growth of the Congress Party 

with roots all over the country. Even Nehru could 
not have built a national party of this stature. One 
of the wisest things that Nehru did was not to hee 
the advice of Gandhijito disband the Congress af : 
independence. He could not have built a substitute - 
party. A government leader can never build a politi- 
cal party rooted in the masses which can sustain for 

a long time. They are all bubbles whose longevi 
depends upon various factors of sustenance in diffe 
rent sorio economie Aaa Thus we see t 


the political parties in backward economies are 


shave as feudal lords w. 
attitudes and reflexes, _ 


we igit i i iti dership ruling with the tet 
from military dictatorships in TEEL Anna PeDD=ebaundation (enrpalitieebndeg e 


he armed forces and -ultima 


; ing with t tele i 
" tinues to be a conglomeration of ten part an ten thrown out as foreign bodies to the system? T ii 
“Bangladesh there are two groupings of sevel Sho (c) the voluntary handing over to the disciplineg | ay 
fifteen parties each. Any poni a with armed force as happened in Burma? ~ a | th 
can manage to have real or money es ate 2a (d) Haji Mastans, Karim Lalas, Yusuf Patels On ‘i 
muscle power forms a grouping and calls 1t Seana other mafia with national or international links, who or 
National parties which cannot sustain on n E have reached the second or third ladder of i 
social and economic ideals, based on existing So ‘ sited parties, and have all the wherewithals z - 
economic structures or consciously SUEEDE S Poney and muscle power not only to help othe n 
build new ones, cannot sustain as national par ae nolitical leaders and parties but to take over the z 
a mnr ma do e e lical or party Eat ihemselves and then a deer chaos develop. fu 
Domine bedtock Jor an er Eino n cee ading to military take-over? , 
system but flounder on the hard socio-economic pu ome n ue scenarios. thet hOM ar 
realities. 3 ; : : : Oe UD: 

Having lost the emotional-psychological prhos of aas tae we are heading toward de 
the freedom struggle, the Conpress paT T of period of instability after the next elections. What. ht 
ing and cannot be cer yen eon: ever manipulations the Congress-I might do, they th 

os BOM or bY ear Jitics makes leaders and are not likely to geta majority. Inspite of all the pa 
Eas Come genn ee ic im lications of their efforts at streamlining the Congress organisation, de 
be parties blind to. os eT AE the present, they the human materjal and the motivations that bring hu 
K on ane policies, Ei future This holding them together cannot sustain the monolithic charac- ar 
Bee rie wing performed by all parties — the ter of the party which has endured till today. After ag 
ruling and the Opposition. This ultimately leads to the Congress party ory Sarena majority party gr 
a crisis point where the capacity for holding opera- toa major party, Ind ira Jan ai's capacity to hold cri 
tions dissipates or is taken away by forces which are the party together will surely diminish. The child- 
more disciplined and powerful. Thus arise dangers like faith of the Congressman that Indira Gandhi et] 
to the very democratic system. We have arrived at will resurrect from any setback will erode. lo} 
such a juncture. It is difficult to predict the actual This will not be a healthy situation for the wa 
-indicators which may lead to destruction of demo- Opposition either. Not being a well-knit party by lea 
cracy. Will it be through: any standard — an impossibility now — their W 
(a) the failure of the ruling party or parties? ranks and strength will gradually slipout to greener be 
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sssreseesssersesthe consumer need no longer be afraid 
of soaring prices and shortages......Food Corporation 
ensures steady supply at a reasonable price. 
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; nderables. 
a Be coral those in the present system com- 

T d to demcceracy and multi-party set-up, have to 
miu and seriously think. Can we wait till indus- 
sit UP ae takes place, capitalism or socialism is 
m raai up and feudalism is totally eliminated 
ON national parties emerge on the scene on the 
ee of new socio-economic structure? Can the 
developing situation allow us to wait? 

Those who are against any change argue that the 
human element will remain unchanged and so too 
the ethos, and that any change in the institutional 
pattern will not make a difference, as these will 
degenerate in a similar manner. Primarily, the 
human ethos must be changed. Secondly, it is 
argued that any move towards centralisation will be 
against the spirit of democracy when the need is for 
greater decentralisation to strengthen root of demo- 
cracy. 

If we have to first change the human and social 
ethos, the society will have to wajt for unpredictably 
long time. Will the maladies now to be tackled 
wait till that time, or they will become worse and 
lad to distortions entailing more social instability? 
Would it not be better if we can think of or devise 
better institutions which may possibly help in check- 
ing the deterioration as well as change the course of 
the working of the system in such a way that trans- 
forming of the ethos becomes easier and part of the 
process? As for the danger of concentration of 
power, there is a certajn fallacious assumption that 
the Westminster model is the only democratic 
system. Any variation of it or any variation of the 
Pa ata system is considered dictatorial. This 
ieee re weighed between the prospect of the break- 
dna the chaotic function of the present 
Hees ic Sarem leading to some type of a military 
of any aa a variety of more stable presidential 
aoee er system where the basic features of the 
A aem are preserved and opportunity of 
remains nr lon being taken to the grass-root level 

as in tact. 
eginnins ee note is hesitant and partial. The 
the solution h as debate remains half hearted and 
ae a “baked. Ifthe dangers and stakes 
“on-state are too big, the debate must en- 
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the states the charge is that the Central Government 
has been using the loopholes of the Westminster 
system to remove inconvenient governments not only 
of the Opposition but also of their own party. Thus 
a stable Centre has been destabilising the States, 
All prospects of destabilising the States must go. 
After securing a stable Centre, if Sathe is genuine 
about what he says — “We could then afford to 
give greater powers to the States for the econo- 
mic growth because that would not have any 
tendency of threatening or weakening the national 

authority”, - then he should not grudge but rather 

willingly agree to have an elected Prantpati equi- 

valent to Governor now. With elected Governor or 

Prantpati, who is not subject to the vagaries of 

shifting loyalties of the members of the legislature, 
we can build up a truly federal system where the 

Centre cannot unduly interfere with the functioning 

of the State Governments. 

The threats of casteism and communalism ‘to 
Indian unity and integrity have to be mett all 
levels. The biggest mobilisation of these viruses 
takes place at the time of elections and reinjected 
into the body politic in an assured manner and there- 
by get sustenance and regeneration. If the process of 
direct election of the President by the people is:also 
applied to thé election of the Prantpati (Governor), 
the ethnic groups and sub-groups besides the com- 
munal groups will have to decide in a broader pers- 
pective beyond their narrow grooves, thus giving a 
fresh orientation to their approaches and outlook. 

This process to de-caste and de-communalise 
polity will have to be taken to the election of Mem- 
bers both to the State Legislatures and the L 
Sabha. One method could be that voters in 
constituencies should be asked to vote for the parti 
and not the candidates whose caste and religious 
denomination should not become a factor in voti 
decision. = 

The very process of the elections for Rashtrapati — 
and Prantpati will give impetus to the social forces — 
to build bigger and all-India parties transcending ' 
their narrow loyalties. This process itself would 
help build a new ethos. All elections for Rashtra- 
pati, Prantpati, Lok Sabha and State Assemblie: 
should be help simultaneously once in five years. 
The Rashitrapati and Prantpati should not serve 
more than two terms consecutively. SA 

Tagree with Sathe that the time to act is h 
and now. After the elections it may be too la 
composition of the Lok Sabha — th 


the question n 
national unity. 
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side of Democracy. How to ensure that the debate 
does not degenerate so that democracy is saved and 
the nation-state strengthened? 

To summarise > age a 

1. No political party may get a majority in the 
next Lok Sabha election. The Congress party may 
be the single largest group. But Indira Gandhi’s 
authority to control the affairs will be weakened. 

2, The Opposition parties in themselves would 
not be able to give a credible alternative. 

3. Danger of instability at the Centre is real. 
The destabilisation so far confined to the States has 
now travelled upto the Centre. The solution has to 
be found for both. 

4. Inthe present socio-economic structure, there 
isno possibility of building up all-India parties 
on the Westminster model of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. 

5. The country cannot afford to wait for new 
socio-economic structure to grow and develop a new 
social ethos to successfully work the Westminster 
system. The fast-changing situation may overtake 
us and the very democracy may be over reached. 

6. Democracy does not necessarily mean West- 
minster parliamentary democracy or presidential 
form. Its essential ingredients are independent 
judiciary, legislature and executive and free press 
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7. Both the Rashtrapati and Prantpati should be 
directly elected with more than 50 per cent vote, Thi 
will give a stable federal structure. The Rashtrapati 
and “Prantpati may not have more than two terms 
consecutively. 

8. The election to the Lok Sabha and the State 
Assemblies should be held simultaneously with that 
of Rashtrapati and Prantpati once in five years, 


9. Other changes in the electoral Process tg 
weaken the inroads of casteism, communalism 
money power and goondaism must be taken ig 
speedily because they are the real destabilisin 
factors: which are vulnerable to insidious national] 
and international forces and mafia. 

10. Who will bring about the necessary changes? 
The ruling Congress-I gives the impression of being 
beset with total confusion. Inspite of many Opposi- 
tion leaders being sympathetic to the idea, there is 
total distrust between the ruling and Opposition 
parties. 

Who will arouse the patriotic fervour to unite the 
political forces so necessary for their own Survival 
as also of the nation? Any major change in the 
structure of polity can only endure only if it has the 
mandate of the patriotic forces bound by unity 
cutting across political barriers. 
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is no question that the country is afflicted 
BE grave sickness. I fear it is mortal. Most 
by agreed on this, but there is no consensus, 


da e S z 5 A 
TE eak of unanimity, on the diagnosis of the 
no 
To i rong we begin to find 
ever anything goes wrong g 
When ind 


he system under which we operate. 
k of not mere procedural or statutory 
suggest drastic constitutional reform. 
Some even go SO far as to propose a systemic change, 
say, from a parliamentary toa presidential system, 
from multi-party to a single party system. 

Į personally think that there is nothing basically 
wrong with our system. Our Constitution does not 
need any fundamental transformation. In fact, the 
conception of its basic structure is absolutely sound. 
The Constitution has created certain institutions and 
endowed them with certain powers. These powers 
are not unlimited. They are finite. But the men and 
women who man these institutions forget that they 
are “limited personalities’. Their power-hunger is 
insatiable. 

It is said to reflect that Indians no sooner they are 
clothed with authority than they begin to misbehave. 
They start throwing their weight about, to treat their 
subordinates as less than human, and use their 
power to aggrandise themselves. Above all, they 
refuse to carry out the duties laid on them.. 

It is not politicians alone who have gone astray. 
Everywhere we see the same decay: Business, 
Politics, Education, Law, Medicine. 
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JUDICIARY is supposed to be independent and 
impartial. But did the highest tribunal of the land 
show as much courage as the High Courts during the 
Coe Mahatma Gandhi called the Supreme 
canal the palladium of liberty. But when the test 
me the Court failed to live up to the ideal. 
E i only the Supreme Court judges have not 
self-test, age, they have not exhibited the virtue of 
P either. It is not the Executive and 
ie i TaS alone who seek self-aggrandisement. 
jurisdita 1s no exception. They trend to assume 
residential where they have none. The area of 
aaa Pardon is a case in point. In the name 
their ae they run away from performing 
Judges ae rae favour the Government in power, 
not witne a ling to do extra-judicial jobs. Did we 
t Ss these paragons of virtue making a beeline 


from hj ombay Chief Minister’s residence to receive 
IS han 


1€n there js. 

of jud PEN 
Not 
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ast gulf fixed between the incomes 


O Speak of t 
aromen bei 
© our legi 
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op lawyers — how can good men 
nduced to serve on the Bench? 
Slators. 


authorities and the people does to a great exi 


ds allotments of plots for themselves? ~ 


es 
Sès and even average members of the Bar — 


n Chennai and eGangotri . 


anacea ? 


passes, allow their companions to travel without 
ticket, give themselves pensions, although their 
services are less than five years’ duration, and some- 
times, even less than two years. They would submit 
bogus travelling bills, sublet their quarters to needy 
people at high rates, not pay their telephone bills 
and, generally, put themselves above the law. 

In many States they have willingly sacrificed their 
legislative powers. The Executive has assumed the 
law-making functions. This is done through the 
mechanism of promulgation and repromulgation of 
Ordinances. The legislators far from being scan- 
dalised feel relieved! They do not mind curtailment 
of the length of the Legislative sessions. They are. 
interested only in how much they can gross, Pro- 
vided the Executive compensates them by putting 
them on Committees, they do not mind short 
sessions. If the Government agrees to modify laws 
relating to office of profit to enable the legislators to 
become Chairmen of public sector Corporations, — 
companies, boards and so on, with the perks and 
allowances that go with them, they are happy and 
do not care whether the Legislature has 40 sittings 
or 110 sittings! 


IT seems that everything is wrong with the men and 
women who fill our major institutions. Their con- 
science is dead, their ethical impulses have dried up. 
No statutory amendments, no procedural refinement, ~ 
not even systemic change, can awaken their con- 
science. Only a changed ethos can make the heart \ 
springs of morality flow with life-giving waters, 

The must not be taken to mean that there are no. 
exceptions to this “rule”. There are honourable 
exceptions, no doubt. But the Judges or legislators — 
—both men and women — who take their duties 
seriously and whose integrity is above board are a 
small minority. 

This Western societies are by and large law-bound: 
and law-abiding. The actual behaviour of publi 


law. RP 

But in India there is no respect for law an 
the public authorities nor among the general p 
It is not only groups of private citizens such’ 
Sikh terrorists, the Naxalities, the gangs of dac 
the mafias, the bootleggers, the smugglers and 
tax-evaders who are daily violating the law; t 
Ministers, legislators, police forces and mapitn 
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ation to work a presidential constitution, 


motiv 1 a constitution ‘ 

In the United States, the Constitution is based ont ) 
the principles of separation of powers, and check | 7 
and balances. ‘‘All legislative powers herein granted | i 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States | ! 
says Article I, Section 1 of the US Constitution’ s 


The Executive power is, similarly, conferred on the 
President of the United States. He was also made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the Nay | 
(Article II). And, finally, Article III, vests the p 
judicial power of the United States in the Supreme 


Court and such other inferior courts as would be y 
established by the Congress. 7 

The President of the United States combines i th 
his person both the effective and decorative functions WI 
which are represented separately by the Prime i 
Minister and the President respectively in republican 0 
parliamentary democracies. le 


The US President is directly elected by the whole th 
voting population, and truly represents the entire 


nation as no Senator or Congressman ever can, Not fir 
even the Senate or the House of Representatives, ha 
collectively, can match the President as the supreme pe 
representative and leader of the nation. But this us 
does not make him a dictator. There are checks on Ce 
his authority. The Constitution has also created ab 


countervailing powers. to 
In parliamentary democracies the Executive is 


said to be responsible to Parliament, and this in 
accountability, can be asserted in the last resort, aE 
through a no confidence motion tabled and voted ina 
upon in the lower House. But this responsibility is Ser 
very largely fictional. The Prime Minister is general- Pre 
ly, in effective command of the majority in the dir 
House, and unless he is thoroughly incompetent he the 
is not likely to be overthrown during -his term of Bu 
office. Re 
Professor Woodrow Wilson before he became car 
President wrote, not without a touch of exaggera- tio: 
tion that the government in the United States was can 
a government by Standing Committees of Cong the 
ress”. Dean Acheson, writing several decades after, An 
took note of the increase in presidential power and are 
with a characteristic overstatement said that how | que 
the President initiates and formulates legislation; || den 
the Congress modifies, approves or vetoes”. The || the 
truth probably lies somewhere in between these two || Con 
extreme statements. | like 
Undoubtedly the complexities and specialised. re 
functions of New Deal Government, the a 
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itu faz ala s 
R e ples The political Executive in India 
differen? eik exclusive executive and administra- 
ot only 
Hie power, 


it effectively controls the Legislature 
its disciplined party majority. Under our 
through, e Executive alone has the initiative in the 
system the legislation. The Legislature has only 
matter © ower to reject a Bill or to amend it in a 
negative P It cannot really initiate legislation. The 
minor VE private members’ bills is purely 
ower a Without the backing of the Executive, 
notiona njoys the support of the majority in the 
which Fie these bills cannot go beyond the consi- 
Legisla i stage. Even its negative powers are largely 
a Only powerful movements of opinion 
Sa the majority (ruling) party — on rare 
occasions — can effect the course of legislation. 
Once the Executive is committed to a certain piece of 
legislation, the Legislature is powerless to influence 
the final result. : 3 : 

The US Congress has, in reality, greater. say in the 
financial affairs than the Houses of Parliament can 
have in a parliamentary form of government. The 
power of US Congressional Committees, really, has 
its roots in the distribution of powers under the 
Constitution. The US President does not enjoy 
absolute power in respect of appointments. He has 
to share that power with the Senate. The advise and 
consent procedure can sometimes be very irksome 
and the President’s will can and, sometimes, is 
thwarted by the Senate. In parliamentary demo- 
cracies the Cabiret control of appointments cannot 
be challenged by the Legislature. The American 
Senate Committees which consider appointments by 
President are august bodies. The Senate, besides, is 
directly elected and derives its final authority from 
the people. The Committees which process the 

udgets, especially, the Committees of the House of 

epresentatives, are powerful because the Corgress 
ue vary appropriations. They can increase alloca- 
ene also decrease them. The Indian Legislatures 
isdn ale They can only move cut motions to 
And cane for grants under Articles 113 and 203. 
ate He is the significance of these motions? They 
question y ecb: for raising discussion on certain 
eno A nere is no Possibility of reducing the 
the fall of eee of cut motions would result in 
controlli ne government. Only when a party 
li ng the government is in deep crisis this is 


Ikely ¢ 
Governor Pren. Not only is the President and the . 


Houses» the Powered “to cause to be laid before the 
Nets e annual financial statement (the budget), 
os UG) and 203) “ensuresinanecine 
recomme s r grant shall be made except on the 
ĉspective] 10n of the President” (or the Governor. 
These clauses ensure the initialive and 

e Executive in financial matters.. 


tern àPpropriation and taxation is pat- 
Cr ed on the Briti p and taxation is p 


tish practice, 
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tional arrangemENtg AAYAN on Bills orizinate in the | 


ower House which is directly 
elected. ec 

The United States never evolved tightly discip- 
lined parties. The President is autonomous within 
his own allotted sphere, but he has no control over 
the Congress. The American Constitution as well 
as the legislative tradition have Strengthened the 
independence of legislators. Besides, there were no 
parties of the type such as they had, say, in Britain 
in modern times through which the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet exercised effective control over the 
House of Commons. The Congress Party has been 
such a party in our country under Nehru, Shastri 
and Indira Gandhi. 

Apart from this there is another aspect of our 
political system which makes it different from the 
American system. In the United States the Presi- 
dent and Congress are elected independently for 
different terms; the President cannot dissolve the 
American Legislature, and despite the impeachment 
Provision it can be said that the President js for all 
practical purposes irremovable. But in Britain and 
India a parlizmentaiy term is a fixed term only 
nationally. In fact the directly elected lower House 
can be dissolved before its term is over and in 
Britain it invariably is. In India, too, the Fourth es 
and Sixth Lok Sabhas did not complete their ter 
of five years. Both were dissolved before the 
maximum terms were over. 


CULTURAL diffusion and borrowings have played 
an important role in human history. But no | 
society can live permanently on borrowings. We — 
have borrowed our parliamentary and judicia 
system from Britain. We have adopted the doctrine 
of federalism, fundamental rights and judicial 
review from the United States. And over a perio 
we have grown used to these borrowings. We ha 
to create a moral and intellectual climate which w 
assist in the growth of these institutions. We 
should not start demolishing these institutions and 
making fresh borrowings from America or France 
where two different types of presidential systems are 
in existence. 

‘Robust individualism and personal initiative havi 
played a big part in shaping the democratic 
and the growth-oriented economy in Am t 
our society the deadweight of caste, superstiti 
the state has suppressed the flowering : 
initiative and freedom. Unless we libera 
selves from the shackles of tradition and sup 
stition, no strong basis can be laid for the gro: 
of democratic institutions. ; pa 
_ We must not confuse the fundamental defects of 
our social order with the supposed drawbacks 
the political system. No constitution can 


stand this basic thin 


hat the parliamentary sys 
eae oe, 


Subserve this supreme objective. New-fangled reform 
schemes, I fear, are not likely to help us. 


THE Opposition has, with the sole exception of the 
Lok Dal President, come out strongly against the 
Presidential system which it equates with authorita- 
rian rule. Among the legal luminaries only Nant 
Palkhiwala has expressed himself in favour of the 
change. JRD Tata, probably, is the sole business- 
man who has shown a crusader’s zeal in the cause of 
a changeover to the Presidential system. But it 1s 
the Ruling Party which really holds the key to the 
riddle. = 
What then is the attitude of the Prime Minister 
and her annointed successor to this question? It 
appears that Indira Gandhi has taken a deliberately 
ambivalent stand. She probably wants to confuse 
the Opposition, divert the country’s attention from 
unpleasant issues and glaring official failures and 
desires, in case of need, to keep her options open. 
Indira Gandhi told Blitz that ‘‘both the Parlia- 
mentary and Presidential systems are democratic” 
and “no two Parliamentary Systems and no two 
Presidential systems are the same. Each country 
has evolved its own.” Then she added: 


...Whatever the system, it can work only if there is a will 
to make it work on the part of all concerned. It is not 
merely the responsibility of the Government to let the 
Opposition function, which we do, but there are also 
certain obligations on ordinary citizens as well as political 
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tties jn the Opposition....As I said, each system hag ji 
advantages and disadvantages, I have encouraged t 
debate — or rather, I have not discouraged the debate 
this subject because I didn’t initiate it — just because | 
thought that people would study what is happening ; 
other countries and find that there are difficulties eye, n 
where, no matter what system they adopt. And whateye 
we have must suit our needs. But as I said in reply to i 
earlier question, basically there must be a feeling that Fo 
all want the system to work. (Blitz, May 9, 1984), 


Rajiv Gandhi was even more equivocal and has 
talked of setting up groups to discuss not only the 
Presidential system but the whole gamut of Centre. 
State relations. (Blitz, June 2, 1984). It is thus clear 
from the foregoing that the Ruling Congress is not 
prepared to lay the ghost of systemic change which 
has been haunting the country since 1975. 

It has been suggested by some people that in view 


pa 


of the current political difficulties of Indira Gandhi | 


the pressures for a systemic change are increasing, 


If so, will she go in for a short special session of | 


Parliament to put through a constitutional amend- 
ment bill waich would transform the role of the 


President into that of a real executive, change the | 


mode of his/her election, alter the nature of the 
President’s relationship with the Council of Ministers 
and the principle of the Ministry’s collective respon- 
sibility to the Lok Sabha? 


THE considerations that would favour such a 
course of action briefly are: 


(a) The weakening of the party system in general | 
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f ary for the working of a parlia- 
party 15 P iment This is not necessary for 
mentary E presidential system. Even ad hoc 
Cliente jachines can be effective as Jimmy 
lee conclusively proved in the United States 
Oe In India projection is increasingly that 
pI dividual leaders, and it is claimed that 
d y ic change will bring both the form and 
eni of politics in correspondence with each 
c 
oe direct presidential election would favour a 
Glee who enjoys wide popularity throughout 
the country, has a national image and has been 
exposed to high power publicity Over a period of 
time. A person identified with a region, caste, 
community or linguistic group would obviously 
be at a disadvantage. ; 

(c) The expenditure on a direct presidential poll 
would be so colossal that most Opposition 
parties would not be able to sustain a campaign 
till the polling day. 
(d) Since presidential system would concentrate 
executive power in the hands of one individual, 
opposition parties would not be able to unite 
around one individual because of their mutual 
rivalries and distrust. The first-past-the-post 
voting system would therefore favour a candi- 
date like Mrs. Gandhi who would easily get a 
plurality of votes if not an absolute majority. 
The considerations against are equally potent. 
The main argument would be the extreme shock 
which such a change would administer to the politi- 
cal parties and the general public used to a parlia- 
mentary form of government. The attitude of the 
Incumbent President and the Supreme Court would 
also introduce a factor of considerable uncertainty. 
The drafting of an amendment itself will not 
Present a formidable problem. 
Tames 54 and 55 prescribe the mode of presi- 
Sin e election. These can be changed, and a 
re provision that the President shall be elected 
cay on the basis of adult franchise can be 


Similarly Articles 74 and 75 could be amended 


| de f : NE 
| aid ae the part about “a Council of Ministers to 


advice” the President and the advice being 

the ae clause about appointing Ministers 

and, if Hanes Of the Prime Minister may also go, 

abolished essary, the office of the PM, too, can be 

Wential n change in Article 78 of a conse- 
nature would be necessary, 

Clause about collective responsibility (article 
= arc and some provision about no- 
two-thir : Otions requiring an absolute majority 

ent chang worty can be enacted to prevent 
Change p anges of ‘the Ministry or Ministers. A 
mode of Presidential election will 

States we 1t remembered, 
able barin, But this would not b 


t to the President sfer 
sanct resident and the transfer su 
and confir his or her direct 


+ Digiti fa Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
the Congress Party in partiema a strong election, 


_ The Presidential actions will thereafter 
bear the imprimatur of the whole citizen body, 


HOW this system will work in practice cannot be 
said at this stage. The authoritarian 


difficult to say. The ch 
would undoubtedly evoke fierce ERE a 

Will Indira Gandhi go in for such a drastic 
change? It is futile to speculate. Nobody knows 
the working of Mrs, Gandhi’s mind. But a desparate 
Indira Gandhi has never hesitated to take the most 
drastic steps. Her stand, as we have noticed earlier, 
is not free from ambiguity 

I need not say that this would be 
American Presidential System. 

The American system itself is by no means an 
ideal system. It does not make for effective govern- 
ment. The amendment of the Constitution is a 
difficult process in the United States. For decades 
the American Supreme Court blocked social legisla- 
tion, and allowed the robber barons to exploit the 
American people. The Supreme Court, again, helped 
perpetuate racial discrimination. But it cannot be 
forgotten that the Commerce Clause and the 
Fourteenth Amendment welded America into a 
nation; and that the American Supreme Court has 
also played a positive and crucial Part in integrating 
the nation. The possibility of the White House and 
Capitol Hill being under different Parties was always 
a fearful prospect. It blasted the hope of America’s 
joining the League of Nations and contributed to 
the disaster of the Second World War. The system 
has somehow worked because of the innate Anglo- 
Saxon respect for the law, the Constitution and the 
judiciary and their spirit of compromise and adjust- 
ment. There is no such reverence for the law in the 
caste ridden India. Ina presidential India, should 
the Presidency and Legislature come to be controlled 
by two different parties or groups of parties, a 
complete deadlock would ensue. 

In America the State autonomy was raised ona 
more solid foundation although it has been eroded 
since the days of the Civil War. Even so neither the 
President nor the Congress can remove an elected 
Governor of a State. ; 

In India the position and powers of the States- 
both in law as well as in fact are not so secure. This 
is one important area of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent in the country. It is undeniable that Article 356 
has been blatently abused. It is also true that the 
Central Government has steadily encroached on the A 


a parody of the 


dange 


as also for effective decentralisation of 


country : 
It is not 


power at the district and municipal levels. 
as if the States have the monopoly of virtue. They 
‘are not guiltless. Have they not wantonly 
emasculated the power of the local bodies? The 
price of extreme State autonomy is disintegration Or 


civil war. We must avoid both. 


DOES the foregoing discussion mean that nothing 
needs to be done and that things should be allowed 
to drift? No, this does not mean that the drift 
should continue. Without going in for systemic 
change certain reforms can be introduced onan 
experimental basis. 

The first reform 
synchronisation of all el 


that comes to mind is the 
ections to reduce the poll 
expenditure. Formerly elections to the Assemblies 
and Parliament were held simultaneously. The 
link was broken as a result of instability in the 
States during 1967-69. Then Mrs Gandhi deliberately 
severed the link permanently by dissolving the Lok 
Sabha 15 months in advance. Thereafter a new 
cycle of premature dissolutions was started by the 
Janata Governments decision to dissolve the 
Assemblies not on the unexceptional ground of their 
having completed 5 years but on the ground that 
they had ceased to be representative of the people 
as evidenced by the preceding Lok Sabha poll! If the 
five year principle had been enforced Maharashtra, 
Andhra, Assam and Karnataka would have gone to 
o E polls in 1977, but Uttar Pradesh would not have 
-because a poll had been held in that State in 1974 
and the UP Assembly’s five year term would have 
expired only in 1979. But Chaudhary Charan Singh 
was not prepared to wait, and so a new basis for 
-dissolution was sought and invented. Mrs Gandhi 
~ followed the Janata example by selectively dissolving 
some Assemblies and building her majority in others 
through defections (Harayana and Karnataka). 
Secondly, it would be advisible not only to revert 
to synchronisation of Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections, but also to go in for simultaneous elec- 
ions to the local bodies, including District Pancha- 
ts. There will have to be a fixed term for our 
representative bodies as in the United States. Instead 
of two or four year terms, however, we can have a 
~ general five year fixed term for all the representative 
‘bodies from the Lok Sabha down to the Gram 
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All members of these bodies should b 


Panchayat. 
ir r This would not only drastical] 


directly elected. 
reduce election ex} 
political parties to pl nd tr 
different types of responsibilities. 
Thirtly, the ru 
mission for the recogn 
changed by raising 


votes, to say, 10 per cent. , i 

Fourthly, there should be state financing of elec- 
tions on the basis of candidates’ previous perfor- 
mance. Only candidates and parties which have 
polled a minimum of 18 per cent votes should be 
entitled for state financing. 

Fifthly, without restricting the members” freedom 
of speech and vote as the Indira Gandhi and 
Morarji Desai Bills sought to do — defections 
should be curbed by penalising those availing them- 
selves of the exercise of this right of freedom 
even against Party whips by disqualifying them from 
membership of not only the Councils of Ministers 
but all committees, boards, or any other office 
involving material benefit. Above all, parties admit- 
ting defectors should be derecognised and disquali- 
fied for the purposes of a common symbol etc. as 
also state financing. 

Finally, since the Rajya Sabha and Vidhan 
Parishad elections have become a source of corrup- 
tion, Rajya Sabha should be directly elected, and 
Vidhan Parishads should be abolished altogether. 
They serve no purpose.’ A directly elected Rajya 
Sabha will carry more weight and better defend the 
interests of the States. If this is considered not 
practicable, the secret ballot in the elections to the 
Rajya Sabha should be abolished so that buying and 
selling of MLAs can be checked or at least can be 
ferreted out more easily, and parties would be 
forced to make open alliances for the purposes of 
this election. 
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I THINK we should attempt modest reforms on the 
above lines rather than embark on the perilous 
adventure of systemic change, of the introduction 0 
Presidential government. The application of the 
American pattern in a country of such vast ethnic, 
social, religious and linguistic diversity as ours 
would spell either complete disintegration Or fie 
quent constitutional breakdowns both in the Stat® 
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ris time to assess the country’s recent political 
J ast and to take a tentative look into the imme- 
diate future, with some projection into the distant 
future as well. It will be useful in this content to 
analyse some important aspects of political leader- 
ship as it impinged on the political system and was, 
in turn, influenced by the system since independence, 
to examine contingencies which may pose questions 
of unity and stability and finally, to suggest some 
directions in which answers to these questions might 
possibly lie. : 

For this purpose, some relevant periods from the 
recent past need to be touched upon, with particular 
reference to the aspects to which the present situa- 
tion could be traced. 

A predominant feature of the Indian political 
scene has been that time and again, a leader was 
thrown up—with or without Governmental position 
—who inspired the masses and succeeded in chan- 
nelising their energy and enthusiasm towards given 
‘goals. The people adopted an approach which was 
neither totally subjective, based on the personality 
cult, nor lifelessly objective, based only on ideology 
Paper; it was a pragmatic combination of both. 

Several parties and leaders seemed to espouse the 
same principles and programmes; but the people 
Senerally supported the party whose programme had 
ieagasttumentality of what they considered adequate 
uate It could therefore be said, without 
ship se oi contradiction, that charismatic leader- 
oliti as always played a crucial role in India’s 

ical history, Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, Ambed- 
; sh Narayan, Indira Gandhi—it has 
speak ee oe and unbroken line so far, not to 
Whose cont i earlier leaders of the freedom struggle 
ie, Tbution is well known. i 
than the Ragas is needed to demonstrate this fact 
confronted jae of the Congress splits. Each split 
more, C € people with the choice between two, 
to be t Spec Nes each claiming, legalistically, 
Ple invatiabt ndian National Congress. But the peo- 
oe (one refused to get baffiled or bewildered 
Val on the ees and put their stamp of appro- 
; Ongress which had the leadership they 
nitetion aa S they established, time and again, the 
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System, SNerally in functioning of the political 
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re-establishing Political Authority 


-haps only got more firmly established by long 


leadership in evaluation of political par- . 


again whil y tink 
i . The same could be said 


Perhaps the first shock of t ose 


without grave injury to the democratic ideal, The | 
more likely result of any reckless and ill-thought 
ces In Our constitutional arrangements would 

e not greater stability but a relapse into despotism 
and anarchy.(} 2 ee 


Chinese invasion in 1962—was characterised by its 
long duration and remarkable stability. His great 
stature as a world statesman and a charismatic _ 
leader of the masses within the country, the emo- | 
tional appeal of the freedom struggle to a generation 
which had actually witnessed it, plus the strong 
though fast-waning influence of Gandhian values— 
these factors, among many others, contributed to the _ 
stability of the Nehru era. Besides, since there was 
no real challenger or alternative leader to Nehru, 
there was no power struggle as long as Nehru ruled. 
Even after the Chinese invasion and the nation’s 
humiliation in 1962, Nehru did not have to face the _ 
kind of reaction which any other leader in his place 
who could be accused of continued complacency o; 
the issue, would most certainly have had to face. In 
a word, the people of India simply doted on him and 
gave him utmost stability. š 
It must, however, be noted that this stability was 
stamped all over with Nehru’s personality, ideas, 
style and his myriad qualities of head and heart.. 
is also a fact that for reasons which are not so ob- » 
scure but which it is not feasible to go into in de 
here, a few things which a man of Nehru’s perspic 
city and prudence would have known as indisp 
able for the success of the Parliamentary system 
the long run, after himself, possibly, were not done. 
Thus, his stature itself, ina way, led to the de- | 
valuation of the post of the Congress President who, _ 
in the pre-independence days, was referred to as 
“Rashtrapati.”” One could perhaps understand th 
development on the analogy of the Prime Minister 
pre-eminent position in the United Kingdom. B 
there appeared to be no justification for not streng- 
thening the organisation at other levels so as to 
make it the true spokesman of people’s aspirations, 
as well as the perennial well-spring that wo 1 
produced leadership at different levels in our di 
cracy. The predominance of the Government ov 
the organisation was established from top to bottom, 
eventually making the latter largely unreal and < 
best an apparatus that became active at elect 
time. The pattern has never changed since, 


Another feature was the repetition of so 
policies with little or no follow-up actio 
amazing how, a single programme, na 
reforms, was talked about and sloganise 
Governments onl f 


S 


was acquiescéd in, solely because of Wehr 
g personality. The Congress was socialist be- 
cause Nehru was socialist. Ditto with nonalign- 
ment, science and technology, and so on. 
What is not realised, at this point of time, is that 
stability, taken for granted, engendered a good deal 
of irresponsibility. While Nehru’s party men, secure 
in his great personality and capacity, added their 
~ quotas to his problems—some of which he solved 
and some he stalled—the other parties too busied 
themselves in barren polemics and infighting, since 
* they saw no chance of their coming to power in the 
foreseeable future. And when in addition to stabi- 
lity, the Congress adopted socialism as its creed, the 
erstwhile socialist parties—which had, at the best of 

$ times, been a monument of intellectual heterogen- 
eity, yel imbued with a genuine fervour for socialism 

~ found themselves virtually robbed of all that was 
attractive in them. In fact they never recovered 

from this. Many of them found their way into the 
Congress, further depleting the Opposition of its 
substance. lt was a strange irony that there was a 
simultaneous influx into the Congress from the 
Ganatantra Parishad, Akali Dal, Praja Socialist 
Party, Communist Party, Justice Party in the south 

and from many other quarters—all under Nehru’s 
umbrella. No one could possibly make out what 

~ the Congress became after this influx. The trun- 
cated Opposition fell into greater disarray and be- 
came more negative and cynical. That fine balance 
‘> of image which alone sustains democratic vitality, 
i with everyone on his toes, was badly broken—in 
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quality and measure. = 

This, then, was the legacy of the Nehru erg — 
(a) Stability mainly due to personal charisma: 
(b) Devaluation of the party organisation; (c) Voicing 
of socialist policies with almost no follow-up; (d) 
Disarray of the Opposition parties and their 
partial influx into the ruling party; and (e) The 
emergence of a lop-sided political picture with the 
Congress Colossus on the one side and a number 
of splinters on the other, the splinters having 
become negative and largely irresponsible. Even so 
the country presented, a fairly encouraging picture, 

After enumerating these factors, the appreciation 
of their overall effect becomes essential. Although 
Nehru was a Congressman to the core, he wielded 
an indefinable authority over non-Congress and 
even anti-Congress sections as well. It would 
indeed be difficult to subject the spell of that great 
man to further scrutiny because spell was more 
palpable than describable. And it was confined to 
him alone; no one else in the Congress had any- 
thing like it. There was something in him above 
party, above personal ties, above language, above 
interest, above everything. The overall impact of 
his personality could, be summed up as political 
authority. Some would perhaps prefer to call it 
moral authority, but that description would be more 
appropriate in the case of Mahatma Gandhi. 


HIS was the largely amorphous state of affairs 
when Nehru died and Lal Bahadur also passed 
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away , ment closely, one comes to the 
at this Beason that the loss of Nehru meant, 
he masses of India, not merely the loss of a 
for | Minister — which was promptly made good 
Prime “really and truly the loss of their leader — 
pet neved leader. This was a real and serious 
en o When Indira Gandhi became Prime 
nister in 1966, her position was unenviable, by 
Ge She was supposed to behave as a 
aie dummy, signing on the lines dotted by the 
DE from the States. Obviously, such a role was 
Daa fair to her nor good for the country. With 
Tweak Prime Minister at the Centre and very 
aE bosses in the States, centrifugal pulls 
would perhaps have destroyed the polity in no 
time. But for the fact that Indira Gandhi belied 
calculations of the bosses, one shudders to imagine 
what would have become of the country by now. 
What is relevant for our study is the fact that 
after Nehru, the people of India gave the first big 
opportunity to the non-Congress Opposition in 
1967. It is remarkable that they could swing away 
from the Congress so readily, quickly and decisively 
in the very first general election after Nehru’s death, 
uninfluenced either by his great personality or by 
his recent stable regime. There is hardly any doubt 
that this swing was largely due to the leadership 
vacuum referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
Since there was no charismatic leadership left in 
the Congress and since Indira Gandhi’s leadership 
Was, in a manner of speaking, still in the making, 
the people perhaps considered the 1967 election a 
good enough Opportunity to.instal the Opposition 
Parties in Power and give them a chance. They 
also demonstrated, quite convincingly, that they 
did not think much of Nehru’s erstwhile col 
fagues and their capacity to replace him, jointly 
or severally.. And lastly, their action clearly 
€monstrated that the parliamentary system had 
voked quite well in Nehru’s regime, yet it was 
ar from fully established. It was sustained by the 
fader’s personality so that with his departure, his 
party too lost its lustre in the eyes of the people.... 
ge pe the people once again found their hopes 
Fon: ce the ground with the fiasco of the United 
. Movernments. 


It is well known that the malaise of defection — 
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_ whether the masses liked it or not, they (the le di 


ge of any challenge to her remain- 
ed thereafter. She was now fully confident of her 
unassailable position among the masses, as was 
demonstrated by the massive mandate she got in the — 
Lok Sabha poll of 1971. The programme on the 
basis of which the split had taken place in 1969 
namely, Bank nationalisation, abolition, of Privy | 
Purses, land ceilings etc. gave her an image which | 
got etched on the minds of the people permanently ` 
— as the emancipator of the poor. The image conti- 
nues till date, albeit battered and bruised but better 
than any other’s by far, Besides, it has persisted 
through fluctuating electoral fortunes of her party. 
A comparison between the images of the father. 
and the daughter is quite instructive. Nehru’s image, — 
both as Gandhi’s chosen successor and as the maker | 
of modern India, blossomed forth as an evolving — 
process over several decades. He was an acknowledg- — 
ed “Pandit” in more than one sense. Indira Gandhi, 
on the other hand, came on the scene asa need of 
the hour. Her image — her own, as distinguished 
from the parental one -— had to explode overnight. | 
But by the same token, it had to be reinforced bya 
clear-cut socio-economic programme capable of — 
inspiring the masses “‘at sight”. While Nehru got | 
the people’s support, to a considerable extent, by | 
what he had done in the past and was doing while 
in office, Indira Gandhi got even greater support for 
what the people believed she would do in the future, 
Indira Gandhi and her programme were thus insepa- 
rable. The Congress Manifestoes of 1971 and es 
(the latter got a shot in the arm by the Bangladesh — 
developments) marked a watershed in the history of =f 
the Congress in more ways than was realised at the 
time, or since. ct 
Once again, Indira Gandhi’s post-1971 regime Ww. 
characterised by stability due to ‘charismatic leade 
ship — the same phenomenon which obtained in hi 
father’s regime. The political system, again, wi 
sustained largely in the same way. But it is well 
known that by 1973-74, Indira Gandhi’s leaders 
came under attack once more, as had happened 
1969 — the only difference being that wherea: n 
1969 it was within her own party, it came from the 
Opposition in 1973-74 — although it is to be noted 
that this time- the Opposition included a strong 
Congress component which had fallen out with 
Indira Gandhi in the 1969 split. This was yet an 
difference between the father and the daug 
While on the mass front both had become dai 
Indira Gandhi, unlike Nehru, was always ur 
challenge from (a) Those leaders who though 


had a better claim to Prime Ministership b 
of their “seniority”; and (b) The bulk 
“intellectuals” who never forgave her for 
their political forecasts by sheer for 
support and who never ceased to look 


some kind of ““usurper.” 


tation of programmes like land ep es Aa RamEsre, f 
urban property, take-over of wholesale trade 1n 
food grains etc, promised in the 1972 Congress 
Manifesto, had much to do with this disillusionment 
fthe people. We have noted here that Indira 
Gandhi and her programme were inseparable. Little 
vonder, therefore, that these failures should give 
‘ise to doubts about the efficacy of the leadership 
and make the “wave” recede, causing a setback to 
the stability engendered by the wave. At last, the 
situation took a turn wherein stability alone had to 
be accorded renewed emphasis; it could no longer 
be taken for granted. Briefly put, an extraordinary 
Constitutional measure (internal Emergency) was 
resorted to in order to meet a situation largely flow- 
ing from extra-constitutional methods adopted in 
the anti-Indira tirade. It is not the intention of this 
paper to go into who did what and the right and 
wrong of it; that is old hat now. What is relevant 
to note here is that the attack on the leadership 
“necessarily degenerated into a disruption of the 
functioning of the system — which only proves the 
central theme namely, the inseparability of the sys- 


tem and the leadership. 


TH fiasco of the Janata Party was again essenti- 
ally due to a crisis of leadership. There were, of 
course, many other causes, as there always are. But 
© the most striking and perhaps disgusting feature of 
he Janata Party regime was its image of a house 
jvided against itself — divided completely and 
revocably. Let alone political authority, there was 
o one capable of bringing about even a semblance 
of leadership to bear on the Party. In fact, to call it 
Party became a misnomer. This could be cited as 
of the main causes of the Janata Party’s rejec- 
tion at the polls in 1980. 
Today, at the threshold of the second half of 1984, 
the picture which the country presents is none too 
reassuring. Regardless of the achievements of the 
State Governments, the ferment of unrest — of 
| several kinds — is indelibly writ large on the polity. 
e dissatisfaction is so complex that it can be ex- 
uned and understood only in the context of the 
roven limitations of the system and not in. terms of 
le successes and failures of the political parties. 
his is easily borne out by the fact that all State 
Governments, under whichever party, are under- 
going a crisis of credibility, quite unrelated to their 
formance on the basis of confirmed statistics 
When thisis the situation, the next elections could 
0) y present a choice between known rejects, ensur- 
‘neither faith in the system nor hope for the 
Ji This is by no means a comforting thought. 
Coming to the Centre, the situation is slightly 
erent though the phenomenon is essentially the 
e. In 1980, Indira Gandhi promised a ““Govern- 
hat works.” Figures may show that her 
indeed one that “works”; or they 
Be that as it may, it is also a 
ople imagined — even ‘errone- 
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as their felt needs are con- 


Poco tar 
ts SO 
are vaguel 
Oe Bene ection are “Indira Gandhi’s 
Thus there is considerable disillusion- 
> hem with their lot, whether it emanates 
ment in ie or the State. The reason, again, is 
the gh. They voted Indira Gandhi and that 
aa er she has succeeded or hasn’*t. This 
js that. ae oversimplification because in many 
look satisfaction is against the manner in 
uie i Gandhi’s programmes are being imple- 
at the local levels. But the people simply 
mented ¢ recognise any one else worthy even of 
ce ine blame, therefore, comes squarely on her. 
blame; t3 eople may be willing to give Indira Gandhi 
mia Ue an alibi — to the effect that as matters 
e ere is still no one else from whom they 
auld expect anything better. But at the most, this 
only a concession and not positive approbation. 
Whichever way one looks at it, the system is clearly 
under great strain and from all appearances, it looks 
as though it has lost its elan and iS no longer able to 
enthuse the people. This, again, has its roots in the 
non-availability of leadership to salvage the people’s 
faith in the system and in the future of the country. 
Now here is a crucial point. Why is it that 
Indira Gandhi’s leadership does not seem likely to 
y sustain the system any longer, as her father’s did? 
The answer to this lies in the fact that her charisma 
itself, unlike her father’s, was result-oriented. It 
was bound to suffer by Government’s failure to 
come up to the expectations of the people — even 
granting that the expectations were unrealistically 
high. The fact of the matter is that they were not 
unrealistically high, in terms of the promises actually 
made and the reasonable certainty of their success 
at the time they were made. But that aspect 1s 
eyond the scope of the present discussion. 
e ares ba ma a ba eens 
ine lather and the daughter, which is very 
“teaching but seems to have remained obscure. 
charigne ence lies in the fact that Indira Gandhi’s 
nae IET He all its positive characteristics, has 
Which, as e n investing her with political authority 
of her father’s stability above, was the chief feature. 
a . 
Soins a not have to go very far to prove this 
cer intellectuals, the media, the bulk of 


that í e ” 


senior” À _bu 
among the ongress leaders — whatever their image 
Speak of opie; but leaders nevertheless — not to 


have arge number of her own sycophants, 
A combined to intensify her “usurper” image. 
have done sutllectuals go, she too does not seem to 
anything to establish a rapport with them; 
oth sides there has grown unrelenting 
taism T no discernible reason. In fact 
equated with hi as in some elite circles come to be 
ie igh Intellectualism. These are prova- 
Gar dhi se merely an attempt to depict 
ack an qa a martyr’s role. The more she 
Sees Succeeded, the more determined . 
Pa En of hate against her. In this 
of p< COuntry’s interest — in parti- 
e system — got the go by. In the 
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power — and is likely to continue in that un- 
precedented position for ever. She may have poli- 
tical triumphs galore, plus political power — as she 
has garnered for sixteen years now. But she has 
not achieved political authority — and may not do 
so, the way the course of her life has shaped so far. 

Her authority is confined to her own party — 
rather, the portion of the party which has remained 
with her in the name of the Congress, after succes- 
sive splits. It has not gone beyond — nor is likely 
to. 

This has been demonstrated time and again. To 
cite but a few examples, the following may be 
examined: 

(a) Decisions have been forced upon her virtually 
under duress. Sant Fateh Singh’s attempted 
self-immolation led to certain decision in Punjab. 
The question is not whether the decision was 
right or wrong; it is whether it was free and 
well-considered on the part of the Prime Minis- 

_ ter. The matter has not attained finality yet, the 
way other matters in other States did. The initial 
infirmity namely, lack of meeting of minds, has a 
only added further complications. os 
(b) An off-shoot of the above was the Chandi- 
garh-Abohar-Fazilka swap issue. The swap was 
improvised under the moment’s stress, but did- 
not muster authority for implementation. It is 
still hanging fire. 

(c) More recently, a formula for the distribution 

of river waters between Punjab and Haryana 
was awarded by the Prime Minister. But at the — 
earliest moment that suited it, the Akali Dal 

repudiated it. The repudiation was solely for 
political reasons; it had nothing to do with the 
merits of the case, since no one in the Akali Dal 
seems to have claimed that had the matter been 
disposed of by the Supreme Court, Punjab would — 
have got to a larger share. On the contrary, they 

said that even if they had got a smaller share 
from the Supreme Court, they would not have 
demurred. What the Prime Minister’s award 
lacked, therefore, was not fairness but authority. 
She should never have been advised to arbitrate 
in the matter on the utterly insufficient ground 
that the concerned State Governments were of | 

her party. That advice proved to be unfair to 
veryone. ; 

it E be argued that the Akali Dal — 
would not have accepted the decision of the Supreme ~ 
Court either, as had been the experience with the 
report of the Shah Commission on Chandigarh. 
This may be so; yet for the very same reason, the 
attitude of the Akali Dal ought to have been an 
cipated before pulling the river waters dispute fr 


Minister for arbitration. | would have been m 
more difficult for the Al 
"S deci 


Indira Gandhi’s political authority. Many more 
could be cited. 


J? world be useful to draw pointed attention to 
some features of the current political scene as 
they have gradually developed to their present 
proportions after the passing of Nehru, but more 
notably during the seventies. None of these sprang 
up for the first time in the post-Nehru period. But in 
; Nehru’s regime they were not felt because of his 
re stable regime and unchallenged leadership; they were 
often suppressed by the superior weight of his great 
personality and authority. But once that weight was 
removed, they rebounded, naturally, to their full 
potential. They present a really baffling picture 
today and are eroding the system of parliamentary 
democracy, in almost all its remifications. The 
system seems to need another Nehru to bottle these 
genii up. But in the absence of Nehru II, what then? 
This is the question of questions. But first, the 
genii. 

The menace of defection, mentioned earlier, needs 
a closer look. Defections are caused, inter alia, due 
to two factors: (a) The need to maintain a comfort- 
able majority for retaining the Government; and 
(b) The lure of Ministerships and other lucrative 
positions held out to legislators as a price for either 
stabilising or toppling the Government. But the 
whole process often becomes an exercise in futility 
because one who can defect can — and does — also 
re-defect and re-re-defect ad nauseum. This has now 
become in-built in the system, particularly in the 
absence of effective and exemplary leadership cap- 
able of becoming a rallying point. It is clear that the 
evil of defection has, by now, permeated into the 
political system and cannot be eradicated as long as 
the two features mentioned at (a) and (b) above 
continue to exist. In the context of the future, 
therefore, this part of the present system would need 
a hard second look insofar as the above features 
are concerned, 


Opposition irresponsibility manifested itself in the 
Parliament and many State Assemblies. What is 
generally referred to as “Raj Narain Syndrome” 
struck these citadels of democracy. Unruly and even 
rowdy scenes, forcible holding up of proceedings 
dharnas etc, became routine in the Legislatures, 
Speakers and other presiding officers, who were 
hardly required to speak in the past except in mono- 
_ syllables, now had to outshout a hundred Members 

together and exhibit nerves of steel during the “Zero 
Hour’ — that indigenous innovation of Indian 
parliamentary democracy. It would ke a grievous 
mistakes to think that this utter degeneration did 
‘ot affect the public mind. Indeed it has brought 
the whole system into ridicule and contempt. Again 
je need of a towering leader to stem this rot and 
ise the level of debate to heights commensurate 
with the system, is being sorely felt. And Indira 
Gandhi could not fill the bill in this respect because 
was the sole target of the thundering scenes 
larains were supposed to be exhibiting the 
against her in the chambers of 

s deplorable situation continues 
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se caught the contagion. 
as rin the Congress — as well as other 
he splits i sent their shock-waves throughout 
— ha m time to time. They have not been 
sed and evaluated so far. The Congress 
fully analy’ for instance, undeniably gave ita new 
F life ” After the debacle of 1967, the fading 
athe Congress as a party seemed only a 
ime, for reasons already mentioned in the 
; ragraphs — in particular, the absence 
tic leadership after Nehru and the in- 
te image of his erstwhile colleagues in the 
f adequa f the people. Indira Gandhi, after the split, 
i pines ried the Congress; but by the same token, 
| adnan” part was the major one while the 
; Ces” part occupied a subsidiary position at 
| ihe time — and since. Even so the Congress lived 
I on after, and as a result of, that split. 
| But there was the other side of the splits too. 
il The very concept of the political party got shattered 
| in the process of the splits. The naming of the 
Congress after the respective Presidents — Cong- 
| ress-1, Congress-J, etc — only added to the nonsense 


Jease (0 


lof charisma 


‘4 and the Party became a laughing stock — especially 


among the younger generation who were just enter- 
) ing the voters’ fold and who had no deep motivation 
Í such as their fathers’ or grandfathers’ had been. The 
| damage thus done to the political process. was 
incalculable — and continues to be so. One has 
only to look at the cartoons in any daily newspaper, 
in any language — which, by the way, are invari- 
ably seen and enjoyed — to see how much ridicule 
| is poured day in and day out on the politician and 
| how the political process, by necessary implication, 
| iS shown as the dirtiest that one could imagine. And 
finally, an oversimplified version was floated each 
| time — and somehow got established — that the 
i split was engineered for Indira Gandhi’s benefit. It 
| Shighly doubtful whether in its present form and 
j) Content, the political system can ever be rehabilitat- 
{| edin the estimation of the masses. 
| o advent of the regional party is the most 
TE Th peo political development of recent 
close and « ‘story of the regional party merits a 
Set Par prehensive study. We have had Mem- 
cal ete belonging to DMK, AIADMK, 
anty- ete. 42 National Conference, Jharkhand 
» tor many tarm now. For all one knows, 
arti ave been represented by able and 
tion to sa Sons. But it would not be an exagger- 
ot interested Ta these parties are not fully involved 
ey are hard national affairs except en passant. 
thrust of th y Seen participating in the cut and 
| gional tee Saona parties, except when their own 
the get work ae debated. And on these occasions 
not seem to fit Up to such an extent that they do 
debate, No one into the framework of a national 
heeds to aa can miss this phenomenon, although 
oning to do  Phasised once again that this has 
+ Atati 
| ler! that it tera a built-in limitation of a regional 
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is itself a manifestation, albeit a 
camouflaged one, of separatism. 

The attraction of regionalism can hardly be over- 
estimated, particularly in the context of the weaken- 
ing of All-India parties. The dependence of the 
All-India parties on the regional parties in some 
States has assumed almost pathetic and parasitic 
Proportions; it is difficult to see the former regaining 
their previous position in those States in the forese- 
eable future. The recent history in Tamilnadu is 
wellknown where every party from the Congress-[ 
to the Opposition has to pay obeisance to the 
regional party bosses. The way the non-Congress-I 
Opposition are cringing before the regional Telugu 
Desam party in Andhra Pradesh literally for crumbs 
from the electoral table, is a pointer to the fiasco of 
some national parties. Similarly, in many States, 
namely, Kashmir, Punjab and the North-eastern 
States, regional parties have been found difficult to ` 
be dislodged by rational parties — except in the 
context of a very strong “wind” in favour of a 
charismatic national leader leading a national party. 
And even when a wind eclipses a regional party, 
the latter rebounds when the “wind” calms down a 
little. “There are too many sticks to beat the Centre 
with and the regional party cannot be kept at bay 
for long, except when the national leadership is 
invested with Political Authority. This is yet another — 
undeniable illustration of the importance of national — 
leadership for preserving the country’s unity and 
fostering national integration. 

The steep rise in election expenses and the utter 
contempt with which the legal provisions in this 
regard are being flouted are universally known. The 
whole election process has undoubtedly become a $ 
cess-pool of corruption. The very first stage in 
parliamentary life thus starts with fraud. Several 
amendments in the legal provisions made so far 
have proved ineffective. Above all, the image of 
democracy is at stake and everyone in public life has 
become a thief in the eyes of the common man. 
The purchase of votes in bulk af enormous „expense 
by the candidates, irrespecive of party, is an ex- 
perience of the voter himself; so no one can convince 
him that the election is clean, nor that after being Sai 
elected, the representatives would not indulge in 
rampant corruption, if only to make good their elec 
tion expenditure. More recently, the purchase 0 
the votes of MLAs themselves in the indirect elec 
tions to the Rajya Sabha and the State Legislative 
Councils has become a preposterous scandal and has 
tarred every legislator, good or bad, in the blackest 
black. It is regrettable that not much thought h 
been given to the genus of this phenomenon. It 
wellknown that a candidate’s ambition is genera 
not confined to legislatorship; he wants to — an 
thinks he deserves to come a Minister. Pa 
the amounts of mi 
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blame him for 
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a system that does not 


fore, stand to reason that in | 
egislator in order to 


insist ona person being a | J 
bacome a Minister, expenditure and corruption of 
this magnitude may not be the order of the day? 
The Minister and the Government shall still be 
responsible to the legislature; that cardinal principle 
of democracy need not be interfered with. But Just 
as the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive 
has always been considered healthy and desirable, 
the separation of the Executive — in the organic 
sense — from the Legislature could perhaps also 
be given a chance , 
While on this point, it would also be pertinent 
to note that the calibre of our legislators has steadily 
fallen over the terms, both at the Centre and in 
the States. This is nobody’s fault; Yet the fact 
needs to be taken into account. If non-legislators 
are made eligible to become Ministers, it would 
have two results; first, there would be improvement 
in the administration and fewer pulls from power- 
ful local interests and second, the electorate would 
know that the criteria of caste, group and the candi- 
date being “‘our man” are grossly inadequate in 
the matter of delivering the goods to the people. 
They would thus be compelled to revise these 
notions if they are keen on their elected represen- 
tative to be effective in serving the people. It needs 
to be established that the calibre of the Minister 
and the legislator would determine the effectiveness 
of the Government in the ultimate analysis and 
that the people would thus be harming only them- 
selves by barking up the wrong candidate-trees in 
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the electoral process. This, by any token, wo 
not be amean achievement. It would put dena 
cracy back on the rails by insisting that ą a 
representative of the people needs to be someg 
more than a mere vote-gatherer. 


The party, as a political entity, has become ext 
the faction, the caste the | 
, | 


mely weak. The group, 
sub-caste etc, have become much more effective 

political ‘units in practice. The Communist Par s 
seem to retain some Party loyalty, but they hay 
also been sub-divided badly and there is intense can 
flict among them, which they are always at ee, 
pains to express in ideological terms — with litik 
success. Ina word, itis highly doubtful if in any 
of the elections hereafter, the results will ever truly 
reflect the people’s preference amongst the political 
parties, as such. The verdict would be less and les 
political or on the basis of a given manifesto; jj 
would rather be the chance outcome ofa host of 
heterogeneous faciors, with no clear political com: 
plexion. To build a political structure on the basis 
of such verdicts would be an extremely hazardous 
job indeed. Under these circumstances, multi-party 
democracy, or for that matter, the whole pany 
system as such, would become unreal. The epidemic 
of defection, coupled with the inability of the 


political parties to stamp it out, may result in the } 


total withering away of the political party in India. 
Until such time as the image of the political party 
is re-established, parliamentary democracy based on 
the existing brand of political parties would continue 
to be devoid of political content and validity. This 
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if we cannot mend the present system — 
cy- all indications, seems to have become 
which, mong some other more genuine democratic 
jncorri$i uld have to be devised. 
system WO ; Sa 
sent constitutional setup, „accountability 
unclear. The Prime Minister’s is the 
ful position; but the Prime Minister, in 
nocratic content, is just another Member 
liament, elected by the majority party in 
par x t. In other words, theoretically at least, 
parliament Minister need have no more than 26 per 
a forthe M Ps to support him, plus one out of 
cent a Parliamentary constituencies to elect him 
ia “Lok Sabha. By the same token, a Prime 
uy ie could feel extremely insecure, if his own 
Ler js heterogeneous and subject to pulls or, in the 
Be native, has only a thin majority in the House, 
maki his Government susceptible to defections 
from the party. The third disquieting contingency 
arises When the Prime Minister has rivals in his 
own Party sniping at him and trying to bring him 
down all the time, making him vulnerable and forc- 
ing him to make unholy compromises to keep him- 
self in the saddle. In any of these cases, the Prime 
Minister could never summon courage to go ahead 
with any far-reaching programmes of reform, tread- 
ing on the toes of the powerful vested interests 
within his own party making common cause with 
similar forces outside. A tight-rope walk would 
always be his lot. It is highly doubtful if in develop- 
ing countries, the fast-rising aspirations of the 
people — particularly after some infra-structure like 
education etc. has been laid, as in India, giving rise 
to such aspirations — could be fulfilled in time by 
a system wherein the Head of the Executive (that is 
Government) perforce has to act haltingly. 

Even more disquieting than the Prime Minister’s 
predicament in case of a thin majority is the nation’s 
eee When there is instability as a result 
3 A S of numbers in Parliament, there comes 

ae a to the functioning of our Constitution. 
MEARS: President’s Rule at the Centre, as is 
ee Siren: the States. But in reality, President’s Rule 
ailes E E by the Union Government — in 
level. » rule by a democratic body at a higher 

in the case of instability at the 
ing no higher body, there can be no 
ule. Since our Rashtrapati has no 
t best ¢ nies from the people directly, he can 
Combinations ee ty around with party coalitions and 

t be a Saal can neither bring about stability, 
ation actually ar Stability himself. Such a situ- 

to polls R ao in 1979 and the nation had to 
0 was to ee all that the President was able to 

al oe Government T 
a abha. Supposing that the 19 
Party o ce brought in a massive majority for one 
Would have bea lt is obvious that the country 
vith what dice Plunged into endless instability — 
9 ae es consequences, it is not difficult 
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it has become a dire necessity which they can ignore 
only at the country’s peril. 

The Prime Minister is also open to criticism on 
the basis of parochialism. This is partly because it 
may be true, but even more because it may suit his 
detractors to paint him so. The criticism at once 
gets credence because, as pointed out already, the 
Prime Minister’s electoral base is the same as that of 
any Member of Parliament. If he is elected by the 
majority party in Parliament, that is no concern of 
the people; they are under no obligation, as such, to — 
respect or even recognise him. They have had no 
hand in his making. Onthe other hand, if there 
is a universally elected central constitutional 
authority, by whatever designation, that Authority 
would have to orient his thinking to the country as 
a whole and also be seen as doing so. He would 
owe his position to no single State or territorial 
constituency. In the present context wherein claims 
are made on the basis of the electoral support given 
by a constituency, this change-over to a Countrywide 
constituency would serve as a factor — at least one 
factor — for national integration. 

The Prime Minister thus cannot, in the present 
setup, be the leader of the nation — except by dint 
of his individual calibre, such as the part played in A 
the freedom struggle, personal prestige, sacrifice, 
personal charisma, dominant position in his party 
as well as the country in general etc. The last factor 
namely, dominant position in general cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be expected to be available to th 
Prime Minister hereafter in the measure it had been 
in the past. In Centre-State relations, more an 
more claims are bound to be made by the States, 
also more and more allegations of interferenc 
De 


against the Centre. All these allegations will be 
against the Prime Minister; yet the Prime iste 


has no constitutional locus standi to meet those 
allegations as the representative of the nation as a 
whole. He will therefore always be on the defensive 
His political authority is bound to get weakened, 
become unsustainable and unable, in turn, to sustain 
the system. 


FR the above analysis, it is obvious that the 
system can be salvaged only by recourse to build 
ing a Constitutional Authority at the Centre. Ir 
fact we have the instance of a special exigency whi 
confronted us once in the past and which meri 
recapitulation at this point. This was in the contex 
of the Anti-secession Amendment to the Constitu 


icy our present Oonstitt 
isage but which now threatens to become a more 
‘and more distinct possibility as we go along. The 
fortunes of the nation cannot be left_to the fortuitous 
circumstance of a two-thirds majority in Parliament at 
a given moment. A central constitutional authority, 
regardless of the number game in Parliament, is thus 
inescapable. 

It is clear that this unenviable situation has come 
about largely, if not exclusively, as a result of lapses 
on the part of the post-independence Congress. But 
in the overall historical perspective, this needs to be 
looked upon as the nation’s experience and in retro- 
spect, as evidence of the Westminster systems 
limitations when applied to the Indian context. 
After all, there is no other newly-independent 
country in which the system has not been found to 
collapse; even the attempt to work it could not take 
off in other developing countries. We should not, 
therefore, be too harsh on the judgment of the 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution who had, as 
‘everyone knows, made a monumental effort to 
hammer out the system after anticipating all aspects 
that could have been anticipated at the time. Nor 
2 should we be too unsparing with those, belonging to 
_ different persuasions and possessing different 
= calibres, who had the opportunity to implement the 
Constitution according to their lights during the 
last thirtyfive years. It may be noted that there has 
been too much of this latter tendency so far and too 
Jittle readiness to interpret failures in terms of the 
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nor annoyance at the bungling by political 


should deter the people 
at the system when its shortcomings have 


clearly demonstrated. Even when and if another 
system is promulgated, it would have to be worked 
by political parties and no other. That being our firm 
commitment, the pointless debate as to Who was t 

blame for the past and who is going to benefit from 
the proposed change, is best laid to rest at the 
earliest. 

The crux of the matter, therefore, is — can the 
present Indian political system be sustained without 
charismatic leadership commanding political autho. 
rity? The question assumes great significance because 
the continued emergence of such personalities at all 
movements of need appears to be rather uncertain 
hereafter, for various reasons. One of these reasons 
is that in the process of socio-economic reconstruction 
— which is the main concern of the nation after achiey. 
ing independence — failure strikes you in the eye at 
once, while success can be seen only in a much longer 
time-frame; in the result, charisma is extremely difi- 
cult to generate. The alternative of collective leader- 
ship, which was glibly talked about some time back, 
would actually amount to an aggregate of zeroes, as 
matters stand. Besides, such leadership can never be 
created artificially or mechanically. It can emerge, 
if at all, only by a long and painful process of joint 
functioning reinforced by a common and unbreak- 
able bond of ideological commitment at all levels, 

And if the answer to the question posed in the 
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graph is in the negative — as it tinued, will make her less so. I 
AT tieg foregoing Peil probabiliy — what else can sustain infirmities of the system would Bly roles 
look au a and find effective remedies for the mala- by postponing the change; meanwhile irreparable 
een democra?) a the system? As already suggested, a damage would be done to the political process. All 
Other dies doge al Constitutional Authority as the fountain- this, the intellectuals say, should te ignored because 
rked geia prestige and legitimacy, as an alter- of their obsession with one person. Why they 
‘firm head of Pe A present Westminster system, deserves to believe that the people at large would share this 
IS to native 2 and commends itself on several counts obsession and oppose the early adoption of the 
from I a e changes endorsed substantively, albeit grudgingly by 
descrive 


-the e. of course, many cobwebs that would the intellectuals themselves, beats all imagination. 


E I cleared even if some kind of systemic Partier they NOUS moina that the present system 
ed to 1 r ; A 1s good and needs no change; i i 
hout ae is contemplated. From first reactions in some S ange; or, if change is called 


aie quarters of the media, it seems that for, it should come early. Any other argument is 
Aent aderi are not averse to such changes, but Unlikely to cut ice with the people. 

ot prehensive that Indira Gandhi might profit No one claims that any systemic change, by itself, 
ie them; so they would rather make do with the will solve the complicated problems facing the 
existing setup and let the country go downhill than nation. It is therefore quite untenable to argue that 
agree to change. Ideally, they would welcome a _ in view of these problems there should be no change. 
oe ithout Indira Gandhi — but do not know £x-hypothesi, the problems have been aggravated and 


atho. f 
sause f 
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| change wI : ee i J E 
e at | who will go first; hence their hostility to change. their solutions rendered more difficult because of 
onger || Added to this absurdity, from the Congress-I side the way the system has functioned. That is why 
difi- | one hears comments which only tend to confirm systemic change has become necessary. If this is 
ader- | Opposition suspicions. Many stalwarts of the Cong- even partially true, an appropriate systemic change 
back, | ress-I do not seem to contemplate anything beyond becomes more urgent, not less. 
S, 33 | the fond hope that in the changed setup they would Another argument says that a higher priority 
erbe | be able to exploit Indira Gandhi’s superior image to needs to be accorded to several other amendments to 
erge, | come back to power. existing statutes in order to root out corruption ete. 
ae | Likewise, the reluctance of intellectuals to consider No one prevented our Parliament from doing so 
Is, | any Systemic change at this moment, even if they during the past 35 years. In fact all the statutory 
the | believe such change necessary, is quite astounding. changes so brought about have failed to work in the 

| The reasons advanced are, to say the least, unsound existing system; hence has arisen the need fora 
wwii and unconvincing. Let us deal with some of them. second look at the system itself. How, in the face 


i 
l It is said that if the Congress-I were to amend the Of these facts, a systemic change deserves to be de- 

| Constitution and introduce the Presidential system, layed and not expedited, is again inexplicable. os 
| 1twould degenerate into dictatorship; therefore, it The fact of the matter is that ‘‘systemic change” 
Í should not be done now. In other words, wait till is only a generic expression employed in this con- 

| Indira Gandhi is out of the scene. A more degene- text and no one can anticipate the micro changes 
rate argument could hardly be imagined. For one that would have to be brought in, once the process 

| thing, many of our intellectuals think that Indira of deliberation starts. To comment, therefore, on 

| Sandhi is no different from a dictator already; it is the contents of the future system even before it has 

| ®50 no one’s claim that the present system, if con- been outlined would only amount to prejudice. 
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What is needed, here and now, is a beginning of the 
debate in the light of past experience—nothing more, 
_nothing less. 

Then there are umpteen legal and procedural 
hurdles which no one clearly knows how to cross. 
But it is not intended to go into those details here. 
Suffice it to say that given the political will, it is not 
beyond Indian ingenuity to bring about the desired 
changes in a smooth and orderly manner. à 

One point, however, which seems to be troubling 
many is whether any such change is at all possible 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Kesavanand Bharati Case and the “basic structure” 
laid down therein. A reading of the relevant para- 
graph of that judgment would show that these fears 

are unfounded. The judgment says, in para 582, as 

follows: 
589. The basic structure of the Constitution is 
not a vague concept and the apprehensions ex- 
pressed on behalf of the respondents that neither 
that citizen nor the Parliament would be able to 
understand it are unfounded. If the historical 
background, the Preamble, the entire scheme of 
the Constitution, the relevant provisions thereof 
including Article 368 are kept in mind there 
can be no difficulty in discerning that the follow- 
ing can be regarded as the basic elements of the 
constitutional structure. These cannot be cata- 
logued but can only be illustrated: 

1. The supermacy of the Constitution. 


he 2. Republican and democratic form of gov- 
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sovereignty of the country, — 


ernment and 
character of 


3. Secular and federal 
Constitution. \ 
4. Demaraction of power between the legi d 
lature, the executive and the judiciary. S | 
5. The dignity of the individual secured py } 
the various freedoms and basic rights in Pan 

Ill and the mandate to build a welfa, 
State contained in Part IV. e 
6. The unity and integrity of the Nation. 


It is obvious that no patriotic Indian committey 
to democracy would look beyond these principles 
for any systemic change. At the same time, within 
these principles, there is still a wide ground in 
a could be modified as warranted by 


which the systen 
past experience and the projected needs of the 


future. This is the area to be explored. 

But this question can never be addressed objec. 
tively unless one is willing to look into the future of 
the country, beyond particular persons and personal- 
ities. It is a pity that mainly due to these predi- 
lections, this all-important debate could never get 
a chance to take off so far. While the limitations 
of the present system have been exposed time and 
again and acknowledged, an unaccountable intellec- 
tual inertia—composed of suspicion on the one hand | 
and sheer refusal to face facts on the other—has 
come in the way of a meaningful scrutiny and an 
insightful projection into the future. The Debate 
must start before it is too late. O 
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be raging on the role played 


Andhra Pradesh, Ram Lal and 
before him the í 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jagmohan, 
through the action they took in 
the context of the Chief Minister 
losing his majority in the legisla- 
ture. There are some differences 
in detail between the two cases; 
but the essentials are the same. 
Now that the Parliament, press 
and several individuals have had 
their immediate say, the dust has 
settled a bit and 
worthwhile to examine the issue 
— without the subjective factor 
swearing our judgements. 
one’s highest regard for public 
feelings — however 
and one’s belief in their being 
correct, cannot absolve one from 
the responsibility of analysing 
the situation from the legal and 


Such analysis could, besides, have 
e virtue of leading toa viable 
legal or procedural solution in 
order to obviate similar situa- 
or if necessary, 
provisions of the 
aea i is what the 
many in this country 
the institution of 
They are of course 
heir views. However, 
the Governor is there, 
be wished away, nor 
the scheme of things 
mple reason that an 
vacuum would be created 
` ~ may also be relevant 
while Article 74 of 
njoyns that the 
» IM exercise of 
In accordance 


tions in future; 


The Governor’s Role 


S.K. DUBEY 


State Cabinet headed by the 
Chief Minister. (See Article 163) 
Thus the Governor’s lattitude of 
discretion is clearly more than 
that of the President. 

Let us therefore, as a prag- 
matic exercise, look at the 
Governor and his role under the 
Indian Constitution. Articles 
157 — 164 of the Constitution 
provide as follows: 

1. There shall be a Governor 
for each State; 

2. The Executive Powers of 

the State shall vest in the 

Governor; 

3. The Governor shall be 

appointed by the President 

and shall hold office during 
the latter’s pleasure; 

4. The Governor shall appoint 

the Chief Minister of the 

State; 

5. The Chief Minister holds 

office at the pleasure of the 

Governor; and 

6. The Council of Ministers 

shall be collectively responsi- 

ble to the State Legislative 

Assembly. 

Since the Governor appoints 
the Chief Minister and the 
Council of Ministers is collec- 


tively responsible to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, a convention has 


developed in the country, harmo- 
nising these two provisions. In 


practice, therefore, after every 

election to the Assembly, the 

Governor appoints the leader of 

the political party returned in a 

majority to the Assembly, as the 

Chief Minister. If no single 

political party has obtained a 

majority of seats, the Governor ~ 
has to make an exercise, begin- 
ning generally with the party 

having the largest strength, to 
explore the possibility of a viable — 
Government. ‘ 


by any trial of strength in the 


Another equally noteworthy 
feature is that the formation of — 
the Government is on the basis ~ 
of the strength of political parties _ 
and not on the basis of support 
to a person. In other words, i 
is the party Government 
comes into power, based on its 


Assembly. The leader ; 
majority Party is appointed Chief | 
Minister, even in the case where | ; 
the support he commands within — 
his own Party is just enou 
elect him leader, with, say, 
cent of the Party membe 
opposing him. Obviously, th 


membership, plus the strengt 
all other political parties in 
Assembly, does not come 
reckoning in determinin; 
Chief Minister. What co 
along, is his 51 per cent support 
party which, 
hypothesi, holds a majority — 
seats in the Legislative Assemb. 
Suppose, now, that there is- 
split in the Chief Minister’s party 
and consequently, his Party (that 
is, that part of the party whic’ 
still supports him) is reduced to 
a minority, numberwise, as such 
in the Assembly. 
evidently, has forefeited its r 
to be in Government; so does 
Chief Minister, as Leader of 
Party. The obvious course f 
him would be to resign, or 
Governor to ask him to resign. 
The Governor cannot cont 
the Government of the split 
further — no matter how | 
how briefly. Without doubt 
is the democratic norm. 

~ Suppose, further, tha 
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latter does so, 
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Ue pose, again, that the Chief 


Minister, while refusing to resien 
‘nutes the Governor s assess 
disp his party, as such, has 
ment that his party, 
lost its majority in the Assomu, 
How is this dispute to be settled? 
Is it possible to settle the strength 
ofa Chief Minister in his own 
party (in other words, the number 
of his supporters in his party 
after the split therein) on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly? 
This is clearly impossible because 
all parties are present in the 
House. It may be noted that the 
support or otherwise of other 
parties represented in the 
| Assembly is quite irrelevant at 
| this stage. In the case of a split 
in the ruling Party, therefore, 
nothing concerning the split can 
be referred to the Assembly, since 
nothing can be tested there. The 
Governor would clearly have to 
Persist in his exercise of head- 
count until he is finally satisfied 
I the Chief Minister’s position 
within his party after the split. 
ae ake, now, a scenario where the 
| ile re is satisfied that the 
| ar See has lost its majority 
d the Chief Mew but when he asks 
e Inister to resign, the 
ane ein to do So, claiming 
Port in fhe aasa majority sup- 
Š Whole House (includ- 
8 Support from th i 
and can stil other parties) 
Ment n a viable Gov- 
the Governor be 
qua a nee m 
ief Mm allow the 
Office ae to continue in 
ed? e House is conven- 


can ae What emocratic norm 

this pro ef Minister demand 
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Fact among of action would in 

D Minister «ot to ceping the Chief 
A l has eee Power after his party 
! him extr a Jority and giving 
A Aiority Im, o make up A 
Assemb] by the time the 
Nvenes The Gov- 


angements angitizedaytom Savalthurd 


the Chief Minister’s resignation 
and in the event of persistent 
refusal, dismiss the Government. 

Thereafter, there would appear 
to be two options open to the 
Governor. The first is to Start 


his quest for another party whose . 


leader is able to form a viable 
Government with the support of 
other Parties. In this exercise, 
the Governor would compute that 
leader’s strength from the pledges 
made and conveyed to him (the 
Governor) by the other parties. 
If he is satisfied that there is a 
viable alternative possible, he 
appoints that leader as Chief 
Minister and the rest of the pro- 
cess follows. In case, however, 
the Governor finds that such a 
viable alternative is not possible, 
the option open to him is to 
report the matter to the Pre- 
sident of India under Article 356 
and the procedure of President’s 
Rule described in that Article 
follows. 

The knotty problem here would 
appear to be: What is to happen 
to the Government between the 
dismissal of the previous Chief 
Minister and the completion of 
either of the processes described 
in the last paragraph? This would 
clearly depend on the length of 
the interregnum. If after dismis- 
sing the previous Chief Minister, 
the Governor finds, say on the 
same day, that another person is 
ready and willing to form a 
viable Government with a depen- 
dable majority in the House by 
the assured support of other 
parties, the Governor would no 
doubt instal the new person as 
Chief Minister and maintain the 
continuity of popular rule. How- 
ever, if his quest fora new Gov- 
ernment threatens, in his judge- 
ment, to be long and inconclusive 
for several days, he would 
obviously have to go in for a 
short spell of President’s Rule 


pending his further efforts at 


forming a Ministry. At all events, 


he cannot keep a dismissed Chief 


Minister and his Government as 


caretaker which would be an 


extremely awkward thing to do. 
Further, if the Governor even- 
tually fails to put toget 

viable alternati ver 
the short sp: 
would get 


etercre nero Sie" spell. 


In any exploratory exercise by — 
the Governor to put together a 
new Government, it would only 
be fair to allow the dismissed 
Chief Minister (just as a resigned 
Chief Minister) to stake his claim 
again, this time on the basis of 
the support his party receives 
from other Parties, in case it all 
adds up to a Majority in the 
House. Thus there would be no i 
bar against a dismissed Chief — 
Minister once again being called 
upon by the Governor to forma — 
Government, if the latter is satis- 
fied that that would be the most 
viable alternative. In fact if there 
is President’s Rule in the mean- 
time, the Governor could go — 
about his exploratory task with 
greater confidence and lesser risk 
of rushing into hasty decisions 
and stumbling into unforeseen 
complications of mind-changing 
on the part of the legislators. 

Nor would it be fair to accuse 
MLAs of corruption, fickle- 
mindedness, opportunism and 
worse when a split takes place in 
their party. This is the relentle 
tirade invariably let loose on 
them these days. This may not 
be surprising in a context where 
the politician is seen as the villain’ 
of the piece every time anything 
goes wrong; the tendency is well- 
entrenched by now. Be that as it . 
may, the predicament of the 
ordinary member of a party which 
is suddenly subjected to a vertical 
split merits deeper understanding 
and more serious consideration. 
The so-called fence-sitters are not 
necessarily a pack of avaricious — 
self-seekers waiting to step up the 
bid. Many of them, for all one 
knows, may be opposed to and 
extremely unhappy at, the fact ofi 
the split itself and may find l 
sense or justification in jump 
to one side or the other me 
because some top leaders of 
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| things, controversy is likely to 


increase on all such occasions 


| hereafter. 


What then is the way out? 
Drastic remedies like the aboli- 


tion of the institution of Gov- 
Í ernor, or the elimination of his 
| discretion altogether need not be 


countenanced unless accompanied 
by alternatives which are sound 
and acceptable. This may not be 


| altogether impossible; yet it cer- 
| tainly is a more elaborate process 
| Which would involve much larger 


chunks of the Constitution than 


I| the few Articles immediately con- 
| cerned, 
| exercise, nevertheless, to under- 
} take in its own good time. 


It would be a useful 


In the short Tun, however, cer- 


| ‘in precautions could be recom- 


mended to the Governors, to be 
Cbserved in all situations where a 
: Ee of Government is involv- 
: Irectly or indirectly. No 
vernor should hereafter expect 

€ Seen or respected as a holy 
akes are too high for 
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Governor cannot abdicate his res- 


aig to ASR Solhs SRNatEang 


Rontenaing’ parties by merely 
diverting them to the Legislative 
Assembly. As pointed out, such a 
course is fraught with unfairness 
and as much horse-trading as in 
any other alternative, apart from 
its baneful impact on the adminis- 
tration. The Governor would 
therefore do well to perform the 


duty cast upon him by the Con- 
stitution, so long as the concern- 


ed provisions remain. 


The only aspect we are now 
deft with is one of the subjective 
verdicts — namely, how the same 
decision is characterised as demo- 
cratic or undemocratic according 
to whether the Governor happens 
to be X or Y; how the much- 
flaunted ‘‘norms” can change 
with breath-taking elasticity; how 
a Governor dubbed as a “villain” 
can overnight become a ‘‘scape- 
goat” the moment he resigns. 
And so forth....But about these 
aspects, the less said, the better. O 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘Tue winter is about to set in, the: winter of the 

General Election. Inevitably, stock-taking has 
started in every camp. By this very week-end when 
these lines will reach the reader, the exercise will be 
over for most of the major parties. 

The Congress-I is holding a four-day camp to 
assess its position for the electoral battle. The 
Janata and the Lok Dal are supposed to be hammer- 
ing out a single party out of the two. The CPI-M 
Politbureau. and the CPI National Council are 
engaged in the acrobatics how their slogan of Left- 
gut Democratic unity could be dovetailed into an 
anti-Indira arrangement. And BJP is seriously 


| Working out its short-term objectives and long-term 
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ay 


Perspective at far-away Pune, the classic home of 
SS ideology. 


pie emerging scenario? The Congress-I in 

the disastro E has shown signs of realism. After 
Which the bl s adventurism in Andhra Pradesh — in 
a pe for the unwarranted dismissal of 
N ee ed to the Congress-I, and for good 
retreat by ein could discern a careful strategic 
Minister witi es NTR was re-installed as Chief 
at has fo lout a trial of strength in the Assembly. 

aw in the Tena Sinceé;then is a certain amount of 
môre specific ea Desai s approach to the Centre, 
With all the “wo, of NTR, towards Indira Gandhi. 
Opposition Pann that he’could collect from the 
a misadvennan’ during Bhaskara Rao’s brief spell 
wnerability of ki NTR has grown wiser about the 
uş Own Ministry particularly after 
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AN | COMMENTARY 
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vate fa (gal 
the split his party has oie Gone are his hector- 


ings” and pipe-dreams of becoming next Prime 
Minister. Frankly abjuring a posture of confronta- 
tion, NTR has made it amply clear that he would be 
busy now onward on setting his own house in order, 
and for that, he would seem to prefer to be on the 
right side of the Centre — in other words of Indira 
Gandhi. ; 

A significant gain scored by the Congress-I in 
Bihar is the return of Satyendra Narayan Sinha after 
fifteen years of wilderness—first in the Syndicate 
Congress and then in Janata. While on policy 
matters, Sinha belongs to the conservative lobby, 
there is no doubt that his coming over to the Cong- 
ress-I would be a distinct advantage for Indira 
Gandhi in the coming Lok Sabha election. Between 
Chief Minister Chandrasekhar Singh and Satyendra 
Babu, the Rajput bloc no doubt be streng- 
thened, while the cease-fitetwith Jagannath Misra will 
ensure the adherence *@f Brahmin support. And if 
the Capital’s grapevine “ie to be taken seriously 
Jagjivan Ram’s omnious silence is a point ‘of worry 
for the Opposition and may turn out to be a boon 
for the Congress-I. 

In other States, important developments are ex- 
pected in the next few weeks. There are indications 
that Siddhartha Shankar Ray may return to the 
Congress-I fold which will be a distinct plus for the 
party in West Bengal. In the task of gearing up the 
party, Viswanath Pratap Singh has already begun his 
drive in Uttar Pradesh, where l 
as Chief Minister will try to provide a face-lift to the 
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administration; and it is expected that the satellites 
round the Establishment will not be meddling in the 
airs of UP. : 

ae the ices level, while Rajiv Gandhi has 
emerged as the boss, the induction as General a 
retaries of Antony and Gaffoor will definitely ii 

ee particularly Antony’s as he has the capacity for goli 
\ work, apart from his integrity, maturi y and courage 
all of which will no doubt constitute an asset for the 
É Congress-I in the strenuous days ahead. 


Ase theoretical proposition there is logic in the 
i tireless attempt in the Opposition camp to fuse 
the Janata and the Lok Dal along with some mini 
units into a single party. The idea ofa single party 
in the Opposition was first taken up in right earnest 
by H.N. Bahuguna, who after finding himself rather 
isolated inside the newly formed United Front, 
switched over to serious attempts at forming a single 
party under Charan Singh’s leadership. But this did 
not materialise as by that time the initiative was 
taken over by the Janata and Congress-S leaders to 
start pow-wowing with Charan Singh. 

While the protracted negotiations between the Lok 
Dal and the Janata leaders have not yet borne fruit, 
they have no doubt thrown a spanner into more 
durable efforts at Opposition unity. The fragmenta- 
tion of the Janata Party itself has considerably 
lowered Chandra Shekhar’s barganing capacity vis- 
a-vas Charan Singh. If the unity move by the 
Janata with the Lok Dal has kept all the other 
Opposition parties in tenterhooks, the more serious- 
minded among them have already raised the pertinent 
question, why Charan Singh should be designated in 
advance as its leader. 

The fuss over Charan Singh is due to the conyic- 
tion that he wields considerable influence—more than 
any other im the Opposition — in the crucial Hindu 
heartland of UP and Bihar which together return as 
many as 139 members to the Lok Sabha with its 
Strength of 544. And if Haryana and the Jat belt 
of Rajasthan are added to it, the tally goes up to 
over 160. For all practical purposes, the Opposi- 
tion’s present concentration is on this central zone, 
Which has been crucial in the affairs of the Centre 
since independence, and which, according to Opposi- 
tion calculation, is vulnerable for Indira Gandhi as 
pee party is both flabby and faction-ridden in this 

elt. 


a eee ees 


Se ae 


At the same time in trying to placate Chaudhury 
Charan Singh, the Opposition leaders are tying 
themselves down into knots intrinsicate as they have 
to satisfy the Chaudhury’s megalomaniac obsession 
of becoming the Prime Minister. Obviously he treads 
on the corns of many of them. Apart from the fact 
that the Chaudhury is a liability with his record as 
an ace defector — in 1967 in UP and in 1979 at the 
Centre — other aspirants are not prepared to opt 

f a possible race for Prime Ministership in the 
f Indira Gandhi not getting the majority. 


- strategy, 


gency, and all the parties accepted the diktat © 


What is important about BJP is that it is the ont 
the country today which takes a long-range 
with the clear realisation that the time hag 
not yet come for it to make a ee bid for Power : 
Its main preoccupation is to quietly build its own 
party and take advantage of any alliance to make 
inroads into sectors where it does not have any pull f 
of its own. It would like to have seat adjustment 
even with the devil and the Communists in its View 
are devils (whatever CPI leader Rajeshwar Rao ma 
feel after his recent pow-wow with BJP leader 
Advani). On its part neither BJP nor its hardcore, 
RSS; projects a prospective Prime Minister from 
their own circle; hey would promote Morarji Desai 
for-the post. In a nutshell, BJP leaders’ perspective 
seems to be: not tomorrow, but day-after-tomorrow, 


who in V 


party in 


URIOUSLY enough, the Communists 


popular image are supposed to be adept a 


working out long-range strategy are today totally Y 
obsessed with election politics. For this purpose th 
they have sufficiently twisted their slogan of Left-and ae 
Democratic Unity to include all and sundry in the Mi 
Opposition camp into the category of ‘democratic’ ta 
while excluding from it the entire Congress-I, even ing 
the forward-looking elements within it. i 

As Communists they profess to be concerned with i 


international developments, but their crass oppor f fra 
tunism comes out as they show their eagerness to 


join hands with parties which are totally opposed to “ile 
their foreign-policy projections: in other words, f. 5 
while they claim to support Indira Gandhi’s foreign he 
policy, they are not in the least worried about the re 
shape of foreign policy that will emerge in the event exe 


of her Government being replaced by Charan Singh's ‘of 
or Morarji Desai’s. Short-sighted opportunism 1s 
taking the Communists into a suicidal course. A 
day-labourer’s outlook, which is fast reducing them of 


into political nonentities. als 
PRES x cre; 

Tere is no doubt that Indira Gandhi with zi fled 
team today is not facing a totally disorga nis n < me 
adversary as she did at the time of the 1982 Lo to 
Sabha poll. The Indira Congress is beset at ue it y 
moment with many an affliction, not the ee the 
demaging for it is the menace of internal faction? sett 
lism — though one need not magnify the malady exp 


since such group-fighting Often gets submerged W ne 
any party, particularly aruling party, has to Ue 
a challenge to its power and position. But if t E 
Indira Congress seems to be run down, the One 
tion on its part can hardly cleim to,be in fine fett 4 

Opposition unity is not just a ‘Statistical exercit 
it has to present itself as a viable” eam, comman 9 
ing the respect of the public. In (977, all the pel p 
squabbles among the different parties were | Se 
aside by the hurricane let loose against the Po | ee 
who wisely did not name anybody in advance 8 a 
next Prime Minister, not even let the Janata Pa! | 
to be regularised. The climate was then diffete™ | 
and so was the image. he 
dira Gandhi has to forge a battle crys! 
Osition has to put its jawans into uniform on 
nodicum of discipline before sending them 1 
ttle. No war can be won ly the b 
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will: 

Laldenga Keep 
His Word? 

K.P, DATTA 


Ww the self-exiled MNF chief 


O in} 


agreeing to accept the condi- 
pt at I tions set forth by the Prime 
sae Ae tion cae 
: the stage 1S ; 
t-and f dialogue to find a solution to the 
1 the f  Mizo problem. A formai invita- 
ratic tion has gone to Laldenga follow- 
even | ing his acceptance of the two 
a conditions, namely, that the 
Wit {settlement should be within the 
por | framework of the Constitution 
0 | and there should be cessation of 
e T violent activity. 
ie The discussion will presumably 
: a | be resumed from where it had 
vent |  Oroken off in January 1982 fol- 
ans f lowing the stalemate arising out 
nis | of Laldenga’s insistence on the 
Al dismissial of the Sailo Ministry 
hem | and his own installation as head 
| ofthe interim Government; as- 
also on his demand for immediate 
her} Petion of Mizoram as a full- 
ised | “deed State. While the Govern- 
van men was by and large agreeable 
tthe | T Consider the second demand, 
least | eaS OO! Prepared. to entertain. 
Ae san first as a pre-condition to a 
tady | plement, The MNF leader is 
hen J gated to arrive in New Delhi 
face f this; London towards the end of - 
the fay eens the discussion in 
He I“ ember, 10, will esta ST 
cist I Mizo Delhi's approach to the 
and f i Problem 1S: cautious without 
ett! I evident PAeSSLY sceptical as will be 
yep! wa ay ftom the Prime Minister’s 
net a against such extremist 
| Wag Who ntinued “with 
a short ities while talks went 
vel ered cea pore Taldenga 
met at pause ee 
© Mini > the Union ~ 
| e the ister has now disclosed 
o âldenga ; tal invitation to - 
ji aa ST i 
ttle Tesponse to - 
A MAINSTREA ji ; 
M October 13, 


_, with the Government. “A delega- _ 
-tion of the MNF led by him held 


-part of Ind 
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requests. by some of his friends 


and it is not that the Centre on 
its part has taken the recent 
initiative to resume negotiations 
with the MNF chief. 

Although Home Minister Rao 
denied having said that Lal- 
denga’s influence was in the wane 
in Mizoram -and that he had very 
limited supportes at present as 
reported earlier, officials dealing 
with the Mizo file prefer to keep 
their fingers crossed as they are 
doubtful about the possible out- 
come of the coming negotiations. 
The prevailing feeling in official 
circles seems to be that even if 
Laldenga comes .round to a 


“negotiated settlement, whether he 


will be able to carry fhe MNF 
insurgents with him will remain 
problematical. Besides, judging 
by past experience, there are 
reservations about taking Lal- 
denga’s assurance to abide by the _ 
agreed stipulations on its face 
value. : 
The record of past negotiations 
is far from “inspiring. Even while 
peace. talks were in progress in 
1974, an attempt was made on 
the life of the then Lt. Governor 
in a daring ambush on March 10 
in broad day-light on the Silchar- 
Aizal road. As the army dragnets 
were closing in, the insurgents i 
found themselves in a desperate - 
situation and took resort to 
individual terrorism to boost up 
the MNF’s drooping morale. “All 
Vais - (non-Mizos) were. served 
notice. by insurgents to leave 
Mizoram by December 1974. 
Three senior police official includ- 
ing the IG ~ were -killed while 
holding: a conference in. police: 


headquarters by- three MNF 
gunmen dressed in. police uni- 
form. ` : : 


Meanwhile, tension inside the 
rebel organisation ` began: to sur- , 
face as some senior leaders lost- 


heart. and became increasingly 


articulate against  Laldenga. 
Faced with the dwindling pros- 
pects of guerilla warfare, Lal: — 
denga veered round to negotiation 


discussions with the Union Home 
Secretary in February 1976 and : 


_an agreement was signed in terms. 
- of which the MNF acknowledged — 
_that Mizoram 


was an integral — 
nt “the 


nd conveyed to 


‘and. houses. 


“MNE was-.again banned; The 


- secession of Mizoram from India, 
had issued a notice to all non- 
-Mizos 


„alleged that fo achieve its objec- 


ion, Haridwar see tea Lee get A ey 


Government its decision to accept 


the settlement of the problem of 
Mizoram within the framework 
of the Constitution of India: 

_ The MNF delegation agreed to 
issue Instructions -and ensure 
Stoppage of all activities by their 
followers and arrange collection 
of all underground personnel 
w.th their arms and ammunitions 
inside mutually agreed camps, 
The Government of India agreed 
to continue. suspension of opera- 
tions by. security forces except 
against underground- personnel 
attempting to cross the inter- 
national border. - The agreement- 
Was made public in July 1976. 

The agreement proved to be a 
non-starter. For even as talks 
were- in progress, the- MNF 
continued to indulge in what the 
Lt Governor described as “new 
violence and forcible tax collec- 
tion in some cases through inti 
midation and selective assassina- 
tion. On March 20, 1978, the 
then Home Minister, Charan 
Singh, told Parliament that the 
Government was calling off talks 
with Laldenga. “Wehave come — 
to the conclusion,” he said, ‘‘that 
no useful purpose would be served 
by continuing talks with him.” 
The Home Minister further dis- 
closed that the -MNF chief sent 
contrary instructions to his fol- 
lowers. to prevent any step being 
taken by his colleagues to imple- 
ment the agreement. 

There was a spurt in insurgent 
activities in the middle of 1978. 
On Juné 13, the SDO; PWD, was 
kidnapped at Saitual and execut- 
ed. Three Mizos were killed in 
retaliation by an angry mob at 
Silchar. When the news reached 
Aizwal, truck-loads of Mizo 
boys went about on rampage 
looting and setting fire to shops 
of . non-Mizos. ~ 
Curfew was clamped throughout — 
Mizoram. Laldenga was arrested ` 
and taken to Tihar jail on July 8: 


nofification inter alia stated that 
MNF which had as its objective: 


to quit — 
July 1, 1979, and 
enforce the notice, | 


izora 


aken. récourse to violence - 
and murders. It was further 


z 


Ras ce Seo : $ : Digitized by Arya Sa 
tives, MNF had maintained con- once again 
- tacts with foreign countries with violence co 
~ a view to securing financial assis-  Mizo hills. 
tance and assistance’ by way of © 
~ arms, equipment and training for 

the socalled -Mizo National 

Army, and had actually secured 
“such assistance. — 

Qaldenga made fresh peace 
overtures after Indira Gandhi's 
return to power in January 1980. . 
Cases instituted against him dur- 
ing the Janata regime were with- 
drawn: He promised to order 
cease fire by the end of July.. But 
it turned out to be an empty 
promise: . The then Home Minis- 
ter.informed the Parliament that 
talks were again being resumed 
With Laldenga. The MNF was 


situation: 


| SPOTLIGHT. 


- Criminals Rule 
U.P. Politics 


S.K. TRIPATHI 


“uy [Serraino dependence of politicians and political 
~~ parties on money and-muscle power for electoral 
_ politics has created a situation in Uttar Pradesh 


E The nexus between politicians and criminals has 
created a frightening Frankenstein monster and there 


Ea parties for checking the infiltration of criminals into 
‘| politics. Each party, with its instinct for survival, 
has been trying to match the muscle power of “the 


icians and gravitating towards a party in power 


lers of mafia, who operate a paralle Dor 
e, corner bulk. of contracts, ue ace a 

y- service, grab houses and properties, mani- 
ate postings of such police officers as are willing 
Ee peice, control liquor trade and smuggling 


chorus. 


t 


maj Fpurndsiie papnenawhileGanademand for upgrading the Unig 
ntinued to stalk the 
The talks dragged on 
till 1982 when- the negotiation 
was Called. off following Lal- 
denga’s insistence on the ouster 
of the Sailo- ministry. ae 


It is against this 
the negotiation -with the MNF. 
chief is once again being resumed. 
The formation of the Congress-I ° 
Ministry led by Lal Thanwahala ` 
has no doubt brought about a 
favourable change in the Mizo 
During earlier talks, 
the Centre had, - while dismis- 
sing Laldenga’s demand for the 
ouster of the. Sailo Ministry, 
tacitly. agreed. to -concede the 


where criminals have acquired commanding -heights 
j in the social, economic and even to political set up.. - 


~ isan outery now from leaders of different political - 


ther by pampering and patronising criminals. = =~ 
Small-time criminals, forging their bonds with 


a period of one decade, have become: powerful 


Territory to the status of § 
fledged statehood. y 
denga will be contented with thi 
or he will -insist on imm i 
holding of election is yet tob 
seen. E : 
What is of ‘greater im 
is whether the MNF chiet with 
able to carry the undergroy : 
outfit within him to implemen 
the negotiated settlement. Thee 
were indications that Laldenps 
had lost control over the arte 
wing even while negotiations With 


backdrop that, 


while turned in 


his fi 
(October 9, 1984) ee 


aR | 


This revealing article is reproduced here: from 
Indian Express (October 3; 1984) with due- acknow: 
ledgeient. — Editor 


political parties in some districts and his anxiety was | 


shared by all those who participated in the debate. 


Neither the extent of crithinalisation of politics | 


aor its diabolical dimensions are -specified, and 
nstances of a few criminals and. politicians: with 


_ theif links with the under-world i 
: = are quoted which até 
promptly denied by others with the rhetoric of “pot | 


calling the kettle black”. ` 
It is a difficult to quantify criminality in politics 


Criminals who have not been convicted even for one 


Oof the hundred crimes” i 
ae unr s they had committed have 
acquired an‘auta of awful respectability in political 


parlours. a ; PF 
ae Ministe of State for Cooperation, Kashi Nath 
isra, had revealed that more than 50 per cent of 


about 8000 administrators of cooperative societies f- 


had a criminal history. 
; S ry. They were in fact appoint? 
ae Political rival- id ode ear: Bachel 
Sak, on recommendations: of Ministers and 1681 


- fators in different districts 


The first Organised 


~ leaders was made i Span as 
gs capture the levers of poate at leet of 


to have been captured by the 1 


Whether Lal. | 


ediat . 


the Government were goin $ 
: : On f 
in 1976. There -is no clean 4 
dence that the trend has mean. | 


nal history. About 600 of these blo% f 


ee j and more than 200 by the Lok Dal, 
 ongtess ta Party and Democratic Socialist Party. 3 
-PJP Lion of the three'tier panchayati raj insti- 
Constit left half-completed by the Sripati Misra 
. tution E there were serious differences at all 


0 be Minis ihe party over persons to be nominated to 
Jevels 0! 
ance zila parishads. the Meerut Division, where infiltra- 
ll be en inals into politics is comparatively less 
und tion a EDATS in the eastern region, is mind 
Ment than In : In Meerut district 34 gaon pradhans, two 
here boggling. mukhs and one member of zila prishad 
enga block A antecedents. Bulandshahr District has 
med have oe pradhans, 17 block pramukhs and four-zila 
math ed members with criminal history. - Crime 
aa Lae exist against two legislators. 43-gaon pra- 
ean: dhans, and two block pramukhs in Muzaffarnagar 
our district. One legislator, 90 gaon pradhans, three 
: block pramukhs and one zila parishad member have 
crime records in Saharanpur District. Ina small 
so district like Ghaziabad, 67 gaon pradhans, five. zila 
parishad members and one block pramukh figure in 
l the crime records of the police. : 
| In the eastern region polls were virtually swept by 
I what is described by rustic villagers there as the 
k “rifle party”. This rifle party is of trigger-happy, 
gun-totling criminals, whose writ runs in Gorakhpur, 
—— | Azamgarh, Deoria, Ballia, Basti, Faizabad, Bara- 
from) | banki, and Gonda. Their leaders, who ‘were once 
iow: | | comrades-in-arms, are in two rival political parties 
| cach, thirsting for blood of the other. Hari Shankar 
—|| Tewari, whose history sheet number is 39A in police 
records. of Gorakhpur; is in the Congress-I and his 
tival, Virendra Pratap Shahi, MLA, whose number 
is 42A, is in the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch. _ $ 
5 Shahi- was elected, to the Vidhan Sabha from 
was Laxmipur constituency of Gorakhpur: districtin a 
te. Y-election in 1981, defeating amongst others Amag : 
iti’ | Mani Tripathi of the All India Communist Party, 
and o Aas criminal history, and was supported-by the- 
with pngress-lled by mafia leader Hari Shankar Tewatt. 
l ae p Was not contested by the Congress-I. ae 
po ari Shankar Tewari, though in the Congress=I, - 
Sg as accused the Industry. Sg / 
r supper aur Singh of having lent Shahi clandestine 
A pris after his election joined the Janata Party. 
clashed wforming to Party discipline, -he:<soon 3 
ath f Shek With < the Party ~president,- = Chandra = 
it of ; in 
ties > Candidate tg 
nted f Influence than h 
acha Shahi was vind pres 
gis: | Note votes cated whe 
C i Dominee ay, 230 those 
Sanjay M When e 
Manch. 
den, Towar 
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Minister, Bachcha Pathak and the entire Brahmin 
and that he was out to liquidate _ 


Both Shahi and Tewarj have their ow 


s n ‘powerful 
gangs and satellite gangs í 


armed with- sophisticated 
weapons. While the hard core strength of Tiwari is. 
estimated at 150 that of Shahi 100. Now the two 
leaders do not reportedly commit any crime - 
themselves but lend engage hirelings. About 100 
persons have reportedly been killed so far in this 
gang war. Four attempts have been made on Shahi’s 
life. Two of them after he was elected an MLA. _ : 
While Tewari claims that he got 35 of his “men? 
elected as block pramukhs the score of Shahi is 20.- < 
When after his election to the Vidhan. Sabha, 
Shahi came to Lucknow, Tewari tco shifted his 
activities to Lucknow. The local mafia leaders joined = 
hands with them. Tewari. has however, beaten a x 
retreat from Lucknow after N.D. Tewari took oyer 
as Chief Minister. TE 
In future elections, however, Ballia may witness 
the bloodiest electoral battle with -Dhanbad rival - 
mafia leaders — Surajdeo. Singh and Raghunath 
Singh — returning to their home district with their | 
gun power. Since Surajdeo Singh will work for his 
mentor Chandra Shekhar and his Janata Party, 
Raghunath Singh is negotiating with “Hari Shankar 
Tewari, Bachcha -Pathak and - Bhola Pandey to - 
counteract the top Dhanbad mafia leader on behalf 5 
Ofthe Congress-I. - A : ; ; 
The polls in the eastern region 


Singh. s e eae eee 
‘The criminalised political scenario of the ‘western  } 


one attempt on his life. - 
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the area have a vast reservoir of. muscle power, 
which is drawn into by politicians for their own 
political domination. 


Etah is one of the districts in western region 
Where politics is totally crime-oriented. Latoorl 
Singh a Lok Dal MLA, and Genda Lal Gupta, a 
former MLA of the Bharatiya Janata Party, Mahfooz 
Ali of the Democratic Socialist Party, Rajendra 
Singh Chauhan, formerly of the Bhartiya Janata 
Party and now of the Congress-l. Jasvir Singh a 
former Lok Dal MLA, and Mahabir Singh, General 
Secretary of the Congress-I have crime sheets and 
they dominate the politics of this district. 

Latoori Singh and Genda Lal Gupta are arch- 
enemies. While 20 criminal cases have been register- 
ed against Singh, there are 10 against Gupta. : 

Latoori Singh who politically travels with Raj 
Narain, was arrested along with his armed body- 


. guard last year in connection with the gruesome 
- murder of a BJP leader, 


Satish Chandra Sharma. 
However, soon after his release, Singh was attacked 
in the Allahabad High Court premises and suffered 
grievous injuries in gun fire. Politicians of Etah as 
well as those of the nearby districts of Mainpuri, 
Farrukhabad, Etawah and Agra are notorious for 
harbouring and sheltering bandits and enrolling 
musclemen as members of their parties. 


The politics in the neighbouring district of Etawah 


is today dominated by Balram Singh Yadav, 
Minister for Panchayati Raj and Rural Develop- 
ment, and Mulaim Singh Yadav, President of the 
State Lok Dal and leader of the opposition in- the 


" Legislative Council. Though they do not have direct 


involvement in any crime, each of them accuse the 
other of instigating murders and protecting criminals 
and sheltering dacoits. While Balram Singh holds 


Mulaim Singh responsible for murder of about one, 


dozen Congress-I party workers, Mulaim Singh 
accuses Balram Singh for having 17 of his Lok Dal 


j workers liquidated. : 


According to Balram Singh Yadav, ‘the President 
of the Etawah Lok. Dal, Ram Sewak Yadav, is an 


accused in a dacoity case and out of 25 members of 
_ the district executive, 15 have criminal sheets. : 
_. On the other hand, the charge of Mulaim Singh 
‘Yadav is that Shyama, a close confidant of Balram 
Singh, had committed as many as 117 crimes. Two: 
-attempts were made on his life and he holds Balram - 
Balram Singh reports: 


Singh responsible for them. 


case is withdrawn under 
“accused acquitted: ` 


arms are not merely a status 


53,000, Licensed 


symbols but are kept as covers for unlicensed arms a 


which are generally used. They are also a cover for 
supply of ammunitions to criminals and for giving 
automatic weapons on hire to gangsters. Licensed 


weapons in Uttar Pradesh exceed six lakhs but the | 


number of illicit arms is much more, though police 
seizures average about 25,000 firearms annually, 
The arrest of the Subhash Bhandari, Genera} 


Secretary of the Lucknow Democratic Socialist Party, - 


from his- palatial house valued about Rs 40 lakh 
with his licensed Mauser, after an armed attack on 
a contractor in the PWD cffic: opposite the Raj 
Bhavan, typifies the criminalisation of politics in 
Uttar Pradesh. The arrest was condemned by the 
DSP, accusing the Congress-! of political vendetta. 


Bhandari is described as one of the four mafia — 


leaders of Lucknow, whose area of operation covers. 
all neighbourding districts. They have their story of 
rags-to-riches by politicining the crimes. Originally 
there were two gangs, one led by Gurbux Singh 
Bakshi and Subhash Bhandari, and the other by two 
cousins Ram Gopal Misra and Anna. However 
both the gangs have split up and in the gang war 
about 68 of their members were murdered. 
Bhandari, who is close to H.N. Bahuguna, had 
formed an alliance with Ram Gopal, whois 4 
Congress-[ Block pramukh of Kamlapur Block in 
Sitapur District and is detained under the National 
Security Act for his criminal activities. This com: 
bined gang is aligned with the Gorakhpur mafia and 
they had bagged one of the biggest contracts of 
Rs 2 crore of the railways. Their rival Bakshi is in 
the Janata Party and so also Anna (Anil Kumar 
Shukla), . While the gang strength of Anna is believ” 


ed to be about 90, that of Ram Gopal-Bhandari 1s 


about 200.. — . 

Cases registered against mafia leaders are far and 
few for victims dare not go to the police to report 
for fear of further reprisals. Even if cases are regis- 
tered, the police does not get evidence or witnesses; 
and if it succeeds in getling the evidence then the 
political pressure of We 


Bhandari was arrested on charge of ing down: 
i ete 7 . ge of gunning OV" 
one Phool Chandra Yadav in 1977 DARA Naresh 


or Government is 
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The visit of New Zealand’s Prime Minister David Lan 
Delhi (October 3-5, 1984) has aroused considerable inte, 


rae sanma Joreign-policy projection of the new Labour Government in that country, | 
Ly, N ew initiatives New Zealand Government’s decision to re-open its diplomatic mission in | 
akh New Delhi along with the appointment. of- Sir Edmund Hillary, the |- 
Ra SHTA Everest hero, as -its High Commissioner, has been widely welcomed |- 
sin D.K. VASHI as also Prime Minister Lange’s support. to keep the Antartica 

the as a zone of peace. Mainstream Publishes here two articles on New |- 
ER Zealand’s new foreign policy: the first one by D.K: Vashishta is: ts 
vers. ; E reproduced from Strategic Analysis (September 1984), the monthly | 
y of commentary of the Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, New 

ally Delhi; and the other by Ranjan Gupta, New Delhi correspondent of 
fe -| Sydney Morning Herald. Papers -4 Editor 
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i : i i y. . “concern” on the New Zealand wai 
oee aa a a a 
one, keeping with its election promise, proposed to ban -said at the ANZUS Council meeting in. Wellington = - 


isi ar- : lear-armed warships- that the newly elected New Zealand Governments 
ang Dice Zuo cee platform had stand against. visits by nuclear ships, which makoi 
ts of also proposed a nuclear-free zone extending over the 40 per ‘cent of the US fleet, posed a clear irene to 
Sif fishery zone of 200 miles around. the country’s the ANZUS alliance. The US stand will beci Nes 
mat W extensive coastline. This sent shock waves into the ~ When Shultz- meets Prime. Minister Lange in Nev 
i Australian and American ` strategic _ circles. ~ York toward the end of September. 


cllington’s stand, they said, could have-reper-  ~ To better assess the viability or otherwise of ar 


“sions on public opinion in countries like Japan, Zealand's ban, a brief overview of the hist 


Ptherlands, Scandinavi ially Australia, . ANZUS alliance is pertinent. The ANZUS- tr 
port F where the te a peace a have a ~= so called because the three partners. which T eee 
trong popular following.. ooo = tute the-alliance are Australia, New Zealand an 
oe tese fears of a “domino effect? on other allied the United States — was initia 
‘a Witenes it seems, were not wrong. After talks-. Dulles when he visited 
Ae his New Zealand counterpart David Lange,- -and had discussions: wit 
Moha alaysian Prime Minister, > Dr “Mahathir 2 
a Mclean? gave conditional support: to the idea-of : 
supports A oe zone in the: Pacific. Mahathir. said he. 
i Permane, ‘the idea if it meant a: ban on testin 
A dispos ent 
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nonalignment, the United 
“distrusted” India and was wary of becoming 
associated With her. Under US and Australian 
pressure New Zealand gave up the so-called concern 
for India especially as she was certain to refuse to 
join hands with them. 
The key articles of the Treaty are: 
Art IV (1): Each Party recognises that an armed 
attack in the Pacific Area on any of the Parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and safety 
and declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. A 7 ; 
Art, V: For the purpose of Article IV, an 
armed attack on any of the Parties is deemed 
to include an armed attack on the metropolitan 
territory of any of the Parties, or on the island 
territories under its jurisdiction in the Pacific or 
on its armed forces, public vessels or aircraft in 
the Pacific. 
- The treaty does not say that New Zealand must 
allow visits by nuclear ships. . Explaining this, former 
Defence Minister David Thomson wrote in the 
Wellington newspaper Dominion: 
The treaty was drafted before there were nuclear 
vessels. So it is not surprising it makes no pro- 
vision for receiving them in the harbours of 
treaty partners. Recent ANZUS communiques 
have, however, made the point that in present 
circumstances such visits are seen as necessary 
corollary to the treaty. The treaty provides for 
the three countries to demonstrate a sense of 
unity to show that no ohe partner stands alone ... 
We do not have the luxury of acting alone’in 
these matters. Security as between two such close 
countries as Australia and New Zealand is indivi- 
sible. If we adhere to a wider alliance such as 
ANZUS the same principles apply in relation to 
the United States. We cannot have it both ways. 
Thomson is refuted by August backbencher 
Marilyn Waring, co-author of a Widely publicised 
paper on US-New Zealand relations. Her compatriot 
co-authors are James Clad, recent. fellow of the 
Centre for International Affairs, Harvard; and 
Michael Hirschfeld, Programme Fellow of the Aspen 
Institute. Waring recently was a Teaching Fellow at 
Haryard’s Kennedy School of Government. 
None of the authors appears to be anti-American. 


But they argue, “Unable to adjust to a changing: 


world, devoid of ideas, New Zealand looks at th 
world the way the United States does and believes in 


the American hagiography of demons and. devils’ 
— Citing the example of NATO member Dea 5 


permitting nuclear weapons in times of peace, the 


authors argue that such nations as Canada and 


; Norway can be loyal American allies while retaining 


American Arms Twisting 
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refepentdent” foreign policies. They « 
eae Australians, saddled now witha say 


nent B 52 and missile communications b 
still press for changes in ANZUS, howe Cay To 
freer we are to move towards independence d eS 
how sadly ironic it is that we should behave IOT 
if a new maturity to the United States relat a tion 
ship is something to fear. long it 7 
In the authors’ view, the ban on nuclear shine he 
no way casts any shadow over ANZUS. Psin TA 
Lange unambiguously supports ANZUS; his obi a 
tion is only to nuclear visitations. He said in ie 
interview that the US had cast doubt on the el a pe 
of the alliance if the ban remained but he was se bh 
ing a ‘‘re-understanding”’ of the terms of the treaty y 
“In October New Zealand will host operation Triad 
one of the largest ANZUS exercises undertaken" yo 
Lange said. “I hope after that our commitment f us 
ANZUS will not be in doubt.” Ame 
In the ultimate analysis, however, the New Zealand Wi 
Prime Minister may have to bend under presul < 
from Australia and the United States. Australi ey 
which has continuously toed a pro-US line ha N 
vigorously opposed ‘the idea of a ban on visits fy ede 
nuclear warships and a nuclear-free zone in the erle 
South Pacific. Australia’s Strategic Basis for 19% kne 
stated: RSA 
New Zealand’s efforts to promote a nuclear fre gucle 
zone in the South Pacific are detrimental {0 re 
Australia’s security interests. The United Stats ae 
has recently made clear its objections to Nei} Amer 
Zealand’s nuclear-free zone proposal and it} aiso i 
dissatisfaction that an ANZUS ally should persis treaty 
on a course which the US has ‘declared harmliill tary is 
to its interests. New Zealand’s ‘cooperation wilt 7 
us is highly desirable but its attitude- on certan ‘ In f 
‘defence matters imposes some limits-to theo ieee 
operation between Australia and New Zealan ie 
on strategic and defence matters. Earn a; 
Considering that Australia claims to championi oma 
cause of nuclear disarmament, and has recently p% atta, 
posed a Comprehensive Test Ban (CTB) treaty unde ren 
which all nuclear explosions, in all environment party. 
for all time will be prohibited, its opposition tOM State 
idea ofa nuclear-free zone is a riddle. AYSHI boy 4, 
also supports South Asian- nuclear-weapons: i! ANZ 
zone but is reluctant to consider. a nuclear-WeaP™y tothe 
free zone for its own area. ue 
The New Zealand initiative and that of the Gr New 7 
Prime Minister in joining the four-continental ina Zalar 


tive (along with the Prime Ministers of India 
Sweden and Presidents of Argentina, Mexico : 
T niga) are the first positive signs of some 
aes a me Western alliance revising- their ai 

xclusive reliance o ear pons for 
meu ee ES Ne 


; Fi d of the hour for the Common- 
one else 5 Me Hews themselves from bullying 
i 


mericans t nation in fear of American interven- 
The ae is New Zealand. Just the other day 
tionist tas ada and Reagan’s sword hangs over the 
it was raher Walter Lini of the Pacific island 
i head of of Vanuatu. Guyana continues to face 
Ships jg republic hostility and Trinidad-and-Tobago lives 
| American American economic sanctions because of 
5 obieg in D E Eons stand taken by Chambers the 
3 file eaidadian Prime Minister on the American inya- 
Ure 7 
: A Grenada. 
ed Ue 1B ild have thought that American wrath 
pe cen New Zealand, a liberal 
i Triad} would be directed at New Zealand, ibera 
takeni “western” democracy upholding the very values the 
nent tf Americans say their nation was built upon? 
Washington sees everything in black-and-white 
Zealani terms, It cannot understand how a country dike 
pressit New Zealand would question the very basis of 
ustala ANZUS — the military alliance of Australia, New 
ne ha} Zealand and United States. David Lange, New 
1sits Yil Zealand’s young socialist Prime Minister is already 
an he being accused of being soft to the Soviets just 
or WNT because he will not permit American ships carrying 
nuclear Weapons to enter New Zealand ports. Lange 
lear fre very rightly sees ANZUS_ as one-sided completly to 
ntal Of the advantage of the United States and does not 
d Stale think it essential for New Zealand’s defence to have 
to Nell American nuclear weaponry on its soil. It would 
a also like-to replace the present ANZUS with a new 


fu treaty which would cover both’ economic and mili- 
harm tary issues. 


on wilt À 
ar In fact New Zealand’s defiance may well break- 
theory YP ANZUS, because though the Australian Prime 
Zealany “mister Hawke — something of a dove in real life 
eas one along with the Americans to twist the 
mai a David Lange, the majority of- Australians 
n S of the Left support David Lange’s 
Foree cs Stand. Bill Hayden, the Australian 
party to mister who was the leader.of the Labour 
N State Shu many years, has snubed US Secretary of 
ustrall boy of ultz by Saying he will “not be the errand 
onsi ANZUS 1n getting Lange to toe the line on 
weap s the Aim erica asalang itself Lange standing up 
e Gree N ` And the ow i 1 io} 
i et ealand have a „Powerful labour unions of 
dia e Mi 
ico i : Certainly President Rea 
je cout his x i 
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fromthe smaller though advanced ‘Commonwealth: 
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Lini just 42 and many others are part of a new 
generation of leaders who do not want to fit into 
conventional straightjackets. These men have made 
it to the top through enterprise and brilliance and 
are still of an age when they are receptive to fresh 
ideas and new initiatives. Because like Lange they 
are self-made men and not inheritors of mantles of 
power from mothers and fathers; they are thinking 
men, working on a man-to-man basis and result 
oriented. 


The Commonwealth is perhaps the only trans- 
national organisation whose members are all demo- 
cracies. It was too easily assumed that because these 
countries were once colonies of Britain and therefore 
Anglo-Saxon in outlook they. must necessarily be 
pro-American. To be anticommunist is one thing, 
to be pro-American another. 


The impact of Westernisation on many Common- 
wealth countries has been a consumer impact. Ironi- 
cally countries like India where the impact of the 
West has been intellectual rather than commercial 
are in a minority. Few of the so-called modern 
states like Singapore, for example, have either much 
of an intellectual tradition or been decisively influe- 
need by Western thought. For the American moder- 


> 


nization means consumerism, extensive links with: - 
American multinationals and banks and a. superficial 


tincan culture. They cannot intelligently handle 
dissent as is now.coming from David Lange of New 
Zealand or has come from Nehru and Indira Gandhi 


in India. ; 


The case.of Walter Lini of Vanuatu is particularly. a 


interesting, Lini wants an independent foreign policy 


and like Lange a nuclear free Pacific. As ‘part of 
his Nonaligned foreign policy, Lini established 
. diplomatic relations with the Western mations and 
also. China, Cuba, North Korea -and Vietnam. - 


Because he did that he was accused like Maurice 
Bishop,. the ‘assassinated leader _ of Grenada, of 
having a “‘Cuban connection’? which meant having 


` Cuban troops. Lini gallantly fought off an attempt. 
‘to topple him. The Americans put up a rival ina 


man called Jimmy Stevens who led a secessionist 


movement in the island of Espiritu Santo and tried Ze 
: to engage Lini in a civil war. Yet, again as in New TRS 


Zealand, the people of Vanuatu rallied round Lini ~ 


just as they have now. done around Lange, = 
` Dissent within the Western camp is coming main] 


Israel in Third World 


Exporting West Bank Expertise 


JAN NEDERVEEN PIETERSE 


WAT Israel ranks among the world’s major arms 
exporters is by now general knowledge. 

E According to CIA estimates, Israel is the fifth 
i largest exporter of arms in the world, and the largest 
supplier of arms to Latin America and Sub-Saharan 
- Africa. But Israel’s activities in Third World coun- 
tries are in fact far more wide-ranging than just 
ie military sales. Isracl has become active in all the 
i -dimensions of the global counter-insurgency business. 
Thus, for example, in Guatemala, ‘Hit lists used by 
the death squads have been computerised. Techno- 
logically sophisticated murder is coordinated by a 
Regional Telecommunications Center built and 
managed by Israeli Army experts.! Israels multi- 
faceted relations with Guatemala include the follow- 
is ing items: 

ee. -* Since 1976 Israel is the main provider of arms, 
ie aircraft and military training to Guatemala. 

* Training of 800 Guatemalan air force pilots to 
fly Israeli supplied Kfir fighter and Arava transport 
Ais planes. $ - 

; ` fsraeli-supplied radar systems throughout the 
country 

` + Training of the military and G-2 police units in 

the use of interrogation techniques, modern. intelli- 

gence methods, psychological warfare, and terror. 
* An Jsraeli-sponsored Army Electronics and 
Transmission School in Guatemala, opened in 
November 1981. s 
* Assistance on the part of 3000 Israeli advisers 
present in Guatemala in the coup of March 1982 
that brought Gen. Rios Montt to power, and their 
< training of officers backing him. . 

= * Assistance of Israeli advisers in the design of 
_ the Programme of Assistance to Conflict Areas 
~“{PAAC), put into effect from August 1982; develop- 
ed jointly with advisers from South Africa and 
. Taiwan; the programme involves the creation of 


hamlets’ implanted in Vietnam and Israeli 
kibbutzim. < ase 
* A training camp in Guatemala where Israeli 
erts train ‘contras, that also serves El Salvador, 
uras, Haiti, Chile, and Bolivia and Argentina 
ast before their return to civilian government). 
The construction of a factory, in the northern 
ince of Alta Verapaz, for the production of 5 56 
amunition and Uzi machine-guns, which is to 

‘entral America. BO ee ; 
the special pos 

as well as | 
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‘model villages’ that combine features of the ‘strategic. 


ition of having recent- 


gency experience (in the West Bank and Gaza), * 
lessons of the Middle East, as a testing arate 
western military equipment against Soviet-sup a 
armies, are disseminated through the wold: 
Israel. Especially during the past decade Israe| i 
come to specialise as a strong arm of the pax den 
cana, and it has been performing this role not sim E 
regionally but on a g/obal scale. Py 
Israel’s arms: industry supplies, in the term í 
Penny Lernoux, a Who’s Who of dictators, In Lar 
America and the Caribbean- recipients of srad 
military sales include; Mexico; E! Salvador (80 ne 
cent of military imports between 1970-80): Hondy. 
ras; Costa Rica; Nicaragua (until the: fall of 
Somoza); Panama; Haiti; Dominican - Republic 
Colombia; Venezuela; Ecuador; Peru; Bolivia; Chile 
Argentina. Security assistance to El Salvador 
includes the presence of 100 Israeli advisers, te 
portedly the use of Israeli pilots to fly Israeli 
supplied fighters in combat missions aga‘nst the 
guerillas, and the installation cf a compu’er system 
that monitors the use of- water and electricity, 
irregularities in which may indicate resistance activil 
(a computer system that was also supplied to Guate 
mala and Paraguay). : sa 
In Africa the list includes: South Africa; Swazi 
land; Malawi; Zaire; Central African Repubii 
Kenya; Uganda (at least until 1972); Gabon; Ivon 
Coast; Liberia; Morocco. Generally the countris 
mentioned are allies also of the United States; bil 
Israel also supplies arms to Ethiopia, as part “of i 
security relationship that-dates back to the time 0 
Haile Selassie. According to a March 1979 Cla 
report on Israel: Foreign Intelligence and Secu 
Services — captured in Tehran in 197? = Ista 
trained the Liberian Security Service and. poli 
helped establish Ghana’s Military Intelligence, “i 
assisted in the re-establishment of Moroccan secu 
services. Relations also exist between Israeli fore 
intelligence (Mossad) and ‘services of Kenya si 
Zaire. Remarkably, in the case of South 
and Ecuador, Israeli. security assistance an 
supplies are paralleled by the export 1 
films, handled by the same people! = -= 
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Tho Passing of Pioneers 


r the none-too-ripe age of 67, Adam Malik died 
A on September 5. He was one of the four stars of 
SEAN, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, 
d the Grst to pass away. The other three have also 
a sed to be active although they are still around. 
he Philippines’ Carlos Romulo, now 85, has finally 
retired: Thailand’s Thanat Khoman, 70, laid down 
office several years ago. Singapore’s S. Rajaratnam 
is still in government but only ceremonially since he 
is 69 and in indifferent health. Adam Malik’s passing 
is thus a reminder of Time’s inexorable march and 
the consequent changing of guard in Southeast 
Asia’s enduring regional organisation. 

The pioneering foursome had imparted an unusual 
elan to Southeast Asian politics in the 1960s and 
70s. They were colourful men -who shared, for 
example, an interest in sartorial splendour. They 
were:'at home equally in Asia’s teeming bazaars and 
the West’s resplendent mansions. They all had a 
world-vision’ transcending the often murky politics 
of their individual countries. Interestingly, all but 
Thanat Khoman started out as journalists. Romulo 
Was an award-winning reporter and author, while 
Rajaratnam ‘was known as an editorial writer of 
distinction and a wide-ranging intellectual. Adam 
wees founder of Antara, Indonesia’s inter- 

: agency. i 
o measure of Adam’s special qualities that 
tans a Sumatran did not prevent his rise in a 
a nee ominated polity. Whats more, he held 
after Te aping posts during the Sukarno era and 
: IS is noteworthy because post-Sukarno - 


I : 
Ndonesia Only 


i was a fundamentally altered state. 
Y 1978 did differences arise, ever so subtly, between- 


a 
kicked and President Suharto. That year he was 
Office in cae as Vice-President, a virtually no-role 


Years arta. When the first term ended five 
later, Adam Malik stepped out of government 


. {tis 

in S that ASEAN did not take off the ground 

bY Adam a P It was formally launched in Bangkok - 

fit take-off een Foreign Ministers of the region. - 
St su 5 

Prime Minis Was held in Bali. The Presidents and 

tga : hoe Who conferred then gave the group- 
inisters ie lift. However, it was the Foreign 
me famili gave. it the photogenic profile that 

B en in across the region and beyond. —_— 

he Thar had already dropped from the 

1 and Malaysian slots had been. filled 
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_ Mainstream welcomes this contribution from the distinguished 
journalist who 


T.F.S. George will be writing occasionally for Mainstream.—Editor 


ace nine years later when the i 


“member country where Rolls Royce has 
-~= Personalities who proved transient. fe ee 


is an authority on East and South-east Asia, 


a7 


Centrestage was held by the seniors — Romulo 
Rajaratnam and Adam Malik. 

Much of their work was done in bonhomie over 
cocktails and gourmet dinners. That suited the 
spirit of the early years when ASEAN avoided hard 
Positions and controversies, preferring to remain 
a rather cosy club where members merely met and 
exchanged views ina convivial atmoshphere. The 
‘mood changed only after the end of the Vietnam 
war when Singapore, choosing to followa hawkish 
line, argued that Hanoi posed an expansionist threat 
to the region. Other members did not subscribe to 
that view, not even after Singapore raised its pitch 
in the wake of the Vietnames putsch into Kam- ~~ 
puchea. But they made their points in private, 
thereby helping ASEAN maintain a cheerful facade 
of solidarity and cohesion. 

It is significant, too, that the change of mood 
coincided with a change of personalities. In Singa- 
pore, the solitary hard-line: state, the foreign minis- — 
tership had passed from Rajaratnam to S. Dhana- 
balan. That was like changing froma Rolls Royce 
to a Suzuki. Not that the Foreign Minister in 
Singapore was.ever in a position to make his own 
policy, not when Big Brother Lee Kuan. Yew 
remained Prime Minister. But there was a suavity 
about. Raja, a -gift for the endearing turn 
of phrase, a certain smile even when the things 
said were nothing to smile about. The man had 
style. Dhanabalan, widely regarded as bright and 
efficient, was cast in a mould of ordinariness and ` 
tended to use sledge-hammers where flyswats would ~ 
have been quite effective. The bitter vehemence 

-with which he ploughed a lonely anti- Vietnamese 
furrow at the New Delhi Nonaligned Summit was 
characteristic of the change of style that had over- 
taken ASEAN’s public posturing. eee 

: Adam Malik too had eter way to Macias 
Kusumatmadja. And Mochtar too was cast ina 
eee Konid, -Where Adam strode with 


-~ -In a sense, the Philippines is ‘the onl 
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On September 28, 1980, and for a week afterwards, 
the four districts of Sambalpur, Sundargath, 
Bolangir and Kalahandi which together are known 
as Western Orissa were, for the first time in their 
history, rocked with riots that had a communal 
undertone about them. For the first time in the 
country, this was an agitation against the Marwaris, 
‘ one of the most enterprising clans of the country. 

i The riots, sparked off by a fracas between a 
ip group of students and Marwari young bloods over 
|. atrifle matter, spread so fast that the administra- 
ie tion, and worse, the victims, that is, the minority 
‘Marwari. community, were caught unawares. To 
i make matters. worse the communal fury travelled 
Í fast to the rural areas far away from the towns and 
i far beyond the administrative control. It had all 
1$ the usual accompaniment: Loot, arson, vio'ence; 
ig lathi-charge and shoot-at-sight orders and a few 
$ deaths as well. It was followed by an agitation by 
i the students against blackmarketeering, price hiking 
Ai and corruption, all clever euphemisms for the 
‘Marwaris (for the latter control almost whole of 
the trade in Western Orissa). Hundreds of Marwaris 
i families fled from villages to towns. Several fled 
to the adjacent state of Madhya Pradesh; some of 
at them, lock, stock and barrel, never to come back 
at again. 

a The authorities brought reinforcements from 
Madhya Pradesh and staged a severe clamp down. 
The agitation which latter came to be known and 
rightly so—as the “Anti-Marwari Agitation”, 
‘subsided shortly afterwards. High tempers mellowed 
down and soon normalcy returned. 

The aftermath of the agitation saw efforts at 
improving relations between the two communities: 
‘the minority Marwaris and the majority community 
‘of indigenous inhabitants, the Oriyas (to be referred 
to as the Western Oriyas in this article). Fora time 
itseemed people tried to understand each other 
especially the village people. But such’ developments 
were by and large superficial, particularly so in the 


j felt a remorse for what they had done, but instead 
relished the satisfaction of having taught the 
traitors’ a lesson. ; : 


region. For one thing, there could never be 
restored in the minds of the Marwaris the old. con- 
idence which is so essential for the spirit of enter- 
ise. While they shed some of their overconfidence 
hemselves, they developed the potentially more 
dangerous feeling of mistrust and hatred towards the 
indigenous community. In a bid to strengthen their 
hands, they invited such organisations as the 
Rastriya Swayamsevak Sangh which. has a rather 
A REDE SESS Be SELES SE SAR TR 


_ The author is a student at the Centre for Economic 
fudies and Planning, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


Anti-Marwari Agitation in W. Orissa 


-RSS as a Marwari organisation. 


case of the urban population. The town folk never - 


‘The agitation had far-reaching consequences in the 
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inglorious record as to communal harmon 
which had stood behind them during their ell 
The mushroom growth of RSS branches in A ighe 
in Western Orissa is not a happy deIa lages 
towards improving relations between the two 
raunities. For, the majority community looks e 
n 

Four long years have passed since then 
untoward incident has occurred in the meanti 
But just how stable is this normalcy ? ! 

The ill-feeling on the part of the local inhabit 
did not grow overnight. Over the long years a 
the first group of the Marwaris arrived in the re a 
travelling thousands. of miles all the way free 
Rajasthan and Haryana—perhaps some sixty in 
ago each member of the group carrying a lota a 
blanket and nothing more, as the legends sore 
something has seriously gone wrong. Within a 
very short time, the legends continue, each Marwari 
accumulated enormous riches and, through that 
power. The local man felt a pang of envy and anger 
— he was not used to competition earlier, The 
mixed feeling of envy and anger could never find an 
outlet and grew with time slowly but: surely and 
silently. i 

After years it found an outlet through a trivial 
fracas, and the sheer enormity of it set the cascades 
of fury roaring out. 


Well, it took years of discontent to accumulate 
before emotions could erupt for the first time. But 
the situation has changed since. Now there are far 
too many problems which may prove explosive any 
moment. The present generation has grown up 
amidst mutual mistrust; with the spread of edt: 
cation, the Western Oriya has become more awalt 
of his subordinate position. The population pressult 
has Increased the pressure on land in this chiefly 
agrarian region. While trade and commerce al 
expanding, the share of the Marwari in that i 
increasing faster still, With their organising Cap% 
bilities and professional acumen acquired, over yeal® 
of experience, the Marwaris are thriving in aM 
trade they lay their hands on. 

After the trouble, they have taken to mainly the 
urban wholesale trades while the rural risk-pro™ 
trades, basically retail trades, are left to the ind 
genous trader. They virtually enjoy the monop? 
in trade and commerce in the area. At their presei 
Position the Marwaris are better placed to take o 
lion’s share out of the various developmental ince 
tives offered by the Government. Most of the nt | 
projects and small-scale industries are operated oj 
owned by the Marwaris. In a nutshell, the 10% f 
populace is subject to a total economic sudo”, i 
tion by the Marwaris inasmuch as the Gove 
has taken no step towards curbing the monopoly 
the minorities. And worse, if is this economie 
ordination through unfair means that has beeni 
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ntinw ities. In their early days the Marwaris 
unitles- 


comm | the mean tactics of usury and 
Mogedi sed as wealth. Now they have the 
french) fund-hungry politicos to help them. 


ptand 5 politics (and economics, of course) 
? rissa presents a strange picture. While 
Western Cae lies in the hands of mainly the 
economic olitical power is concentrated entirely in 
Marwaris, p a third group: the Oriyas of the Coastal 
the hands 0 atever be the reasons for the political 
Orissa: of the latter — which are mainly histori- 
supremacy tly geographic — the fact is that the 
al an briyas have not been able to identify them- 
ea (and hence accept) them. i 
selves veen Western Orissa and Coastal Orissa, there 
pe ferences of varying degrees in language, topo- 
hy and climate and, consequently, in culture and 
oe ms, But the most conspicuous of all the diffe- 
ee is the glaring disparity in the level of socio- 
economic development in which context the western 
region is the most neglected. : And when it comes to 
government jobs and services, the reality defies 
reason. With the political supremacy they enjoy, the 
coastal people have been taking an unduly large 
share of the jobs, even in the local job markets of 
the western region, depriving in the process many a 


are 


T deserving but local job seeker. Not surprisingly 
{aan Western Oriyas suffer from a common discontent 
and and anger against their coastal counterparts as well. 


And this feeling, too, has been growing with time, 
thanks to the callous attitude of authorities who 


igitiz Samaj Fqundation Ch i and eGangotri ag 
the apple of discord BEAREN the may. ne the other section: the C 


the ruling faction among them — do not demonst- 


-evident from the fact that Western Orissa -does 


the c oastal people. “Now — 
that the ‘traitors’ have been taught a lesson ats A 
time to make their ‘mentors’ mend their ways’, — 
runs the refrain. : ee 
_ The rulers could have done much towards diffus- © 
ing the tension. While it would be unrealistic T 
to suggest a call for a split in the alliance, the ruling 
section could surely loosen the bond .to the extent 
that it would be- able to put some check on the mal- 
practices by the other partner. Towards curbing the — 
latter’s monopoly hold on economic life, the Govern- | 
ment might as well prepare the local population for | 
a fair competition with the traders by ‘providing ~~ 
them opportunities, funds and insurance and profes- . - 
sional advice. A bolder and more effective step by © 
the Government would be to take direct and active 
part in the trade practices of the area. Establishment — 
of fair price shops and ensuring their efficient ~~ 
management could put an effective check on black ; 
marketeering, unfair price hiking and monopoly 
profiteering. r eid 
An equally important task before the Government — 
is also to restore the faith of Western Oriyas on 
itself and the people of the Coastal areas. While a : 
better sharing of political power could be achieved — 
by elevating Western Orissa MLAs from the status =e 
of “Yes-Minister’ members to a respectable level, - 
increasing emphasis on at least the fulfilment of Plan ~ 
expenditure targets — leave alone the éxtra expendi- 
ture allotments — would go a long way towards 
curing alienation. Rampant corruption in the ‘job. 
market, at least in the case of the Government jobs, 
should be one of the easiest things to check. : 
Fortunately investment in education has already 
reached a respectable level. But the present: system 
of communication and information in the State is - 
utterly. inadequate to ensure healthy interaction — 
among the three communities. The lack of inter- 
action is evident from the fact — it may be. interest- D 
ing-to note — that there. is a complex love-hate 
(relationship among the -three communities, the ~— 
Western Oriya, the Marwari and the Coastal Oriya. 
-Western Oriyas openly resent the- presence of the 
Marwaries and Coastal Oriyas-ia their territories 
while the Coastal people by and large—leaving aside 


rate a positive attitude towards the Marwaris. As to 
their Wee counterparts, the Coastal: people 
generally take resort to the calumny that Western 


Oviyas are all savage tribals living in caves out of 
wild fruits and raw meat. at i eeri mab, t 

I tdid something to at least dissemi 
the Governmen ) dierent 


nate facts about life and living among - 


sections of the State’s inhabitants. = 2 


-- The lack- of adequate communication is 


receive adequate coverage inthe leading dé 


ve make no conscious efforts to bridge the gap. 
This peculiar condition of dual subordination for 

Fiat Western Orissa — by the Marwaris in the economic 
But sphere and the coastal people inthe political 
far UIE — has a strong tendency to perpetuate itself. 
any i mutually selfish ends, the Marwaris and the 
1 up | rue faction of the Coastal area have formed a sort. 
nil ee alliance. The traders obtain political support 
ware thee and misdeeds while the politicians 
sue | ft rue s to fight elections. There is, thus, no reason » 
riefly Wester alliance to break, But the common man in 
; are deeper, Orissa who is not ina position to probe 
at BT alianes Bes all his sufferings to this unholy 
ae RG nd this outlook engenders bitter acri- 
year cere a 
any te 8 duality was very much at work at the time of 

. haye ieee Unfortunately, after that it seems to 
yt i Otiyaso ose At no. other time was a Western 
ron fi Thei aeS aware of this dual ~subordination. 
ind! F total, setae: of the masses in the agitation was 
pol comm nea eos individual of the focal Oriya 
Sa “Status — ae irrespective of age, education or social 
gD lation ae those working for the local adminis- 
a That Is wh oH Involved in it directly or indirectly- 
J of iistri a ee "lots could spread so fast and the 
Joca a Of the ieee failed miserably to. keep con- 
Jine TAO aon Only when reinforcements 
mem The the situatio nya Pradesh and the Coastal areas — 
ty o © agitatio ae could be brought under control. . T 
sul’ ati oo today, @ S put down with a heavy hand. is 
at full og 7 NOtions are still raw. The towns are 
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{vrs the last few years, Bihar has witnessed a 
rise in incidents of violence. Cases of violence 
in the rural areas usher in a new era of growing 
1 agrarian tension. It brings into view the changing 
role in the traditional village structure brought about 
by the spread of social and political consciousness. 
The traditional, formalised set-up of harmonious 
; relationships in the country-side is undergoing tran- 
sition generating new dimensions of conflict and 
i harmony. 
t 
{ 
t 


Increasing political strains, persistence of poverty, 
aggravation of social and economic inequalities have 
begun to affect the struture of the rural economy. 

: The new culture of confrontation based on violence 
a is the new rural ethos. This culture primarily con- 
cerns the rise of those among the rural poor who 
: are born in debt, who lived in debt, and die in debt. 


This section of the deprived people has gained new 
political and social consciousness and has realised 
that they are strong enough to bargain and, if need 
be, to assert physically their position in the tradi- 
tional social stratification. The centre of political 
gravity has begun to shift from the dominant castes 
to rural poor castes. 
a This category of the rural poor was not favourably 
` placed in the traditional rural class and caste hiear- 
a chy but after independence, with the introduction of 
č universal adult franchise, periodic elections, the 
p functioning of party system, and the measures of 
5 democratic decentralization, new levels of social and 
political consciousness were injected which have 
increased its influnence in the rural areas. 

This aspect throws light on the areas where there 
f has been confrontation between the rural poor 
and the dominant castes who are economically 
` better off. The traditional bastion of the dominant 
castes has been shaken from within the village 
structure by the class of rural poor. In order to 
maintain the- existing order the dominant castes 
have. clashed with the rural poor. This. pre- 
sages a bleak future as far as the containment of the 
scale of violence. is concerned. Whenever there will 
be exposure to forces of political and economic 
modernisation, the ramshakles of age old hierarchies 
will be put to challenge. (Nil Raran : ‘Politics of 
© Rural Violence,” Third World Economics, February- 

March, 1983, Delhi.) 

Also, as an offshoot of the integral part of deve- 
_ lopment strategies like new resources for agricultural 
development, industrialization, trade, commerce, 
ucational system in the rural areas, has led to rise 
social and political awareness among the rural 
. These factors along with the other has led to 
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This category has predominant Harijan population. . 
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the rise of the depressed sections against the W 
entrenched dominant sections. They are no le 
servile in their attitude and have started demande 
parity at every social, economic and political Ba 
Consequently, violence can be seen at this juncture 
as a reflex of the well-entrenched dominant, ativan 
section in order to maintain the age-old status a 
and the archaic order. This conflict is due to the a 
assertaion of rights and consolidation of Political 
awareness. Violence, at rural level can also be 
deciphered as the acts of the depressed _ section to 
protect their rights and to extract their “due share 
from available resources. 

This act of delegitimisation has created a ney 
power configuration. For some time the power 
holders of the new social groups which have so long 
held the foundations of the society retreat only 


FOR! 
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slowly before the group harnessed to novel proces- e 
ses. Some sections of the rural structure remain rliar 
anchored in tradition, while others are completely P c 
caught up in the grip of change. ‘This co existence for ant 
of the old and new strata spells trouble for the anum 
society asa whole. (Eric R. Wolf: Peasant Wars of operat 
the Twentieth Century, Faber, London, 1971) after 
The scenario which emerges is that the old ‘is not } disguis 
yet overcome and remains to challenge the new; f nation: 
while the new is not yet victorious. The dislocations } yew o 
caused by change are still visible in all the wounds f socio-h 
caused by them, raw and open. The new class does } preside 
not yet have legitimacy, and the old power no longét f ofany. 
commands respect. Traditional groups- have been f valent: 
weakened, but not yet defeated and new groups arè } Sti Lar 
not strong enough to wield decisive power (Wolt } The 
ibid) tion cre 
Such a situation of weak contenders, unable t0 i spheres 
neutralize each other’s powers, seems to inv | power 
violence, unabated and uncontrolled. The. crisis of | the pro 
power also derange the existing network leading 1 that. th 
a state of flux and instability. n f titut 
Democratic values have not succeeded in changitf f sident 
the rural-social structure. Democracy has increase fi With th 
dissent, politicisation and political participation those q 
What has happened actually, at the grass-root a a ren 
is that the advanced group which includes the lantin ne are 
rich and the neo rich have found that democe tone 
values are more expensive than profitable. dow a gi 
privileged one have used their freedom to cut eo mn ee ced 
the participation and dissent of the less privil@l i qe! 


ones and also have tampered with their rights. 2 DY B Dre 
entire rural structure is thus open for exploitatio® | ea 
the entrenched dominant class. rural f tuti 
The complex nature -of the problem of que, i heg 
violence shows the emergence of patterns of ined | 
lity. and injustice being met by the attituni 
confrontation. Recent experiences in ve 
Dhanaura, Punpun and other places sugges 


directions in the politics of the class of ‘rural | 
; (Contd. on P 
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the subject, “Form of Gove 
Discussion here is carried for 


ainstream, Discussion was initiated on | 
rnment: Is Change Necessary 2 Thel 
ward by this contribution from Dr Patil, |- 
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ai presidential Systems of Government Abroad 


ot’ | FORMATIONS AND TRANSFORMATIONS 
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only cainst the context of the debate in India on the of himself and God. The following are about all 

S AScasibility of switching over from the present. that the US Constitution bestows upon the 
main f parliametary form of government to a presidential President: 3 ; 
etely A one, only a few models suggest themselves strongly 


ence } forany practical consideration. There areno doubt - Constitutional Powers of US President 
the f anumber of specimens of the presidential variety. ; casters son 
rsof | operating in Africa, Asia and Latin America. Most No- Power Provision 


of them, however, appear to be not genuine but only 1. Execution of Laws Art Il, Sec 1, Paral 
not } disguises for dictatorial regimes backed up by their 2. Protection of the Constitution Art II, Sec 1, Para 8 

new, | national military forces or by a foreign power. In 3- Commander-in-Chief of the Armed  & 
tions H view of ` Forces ; Art I, Sec 2, Para 1 

ew ol our own commitment to democracy andthe 4 Treaty-making P. h : ERER 
unds io-histori : .. Treaty-making Power (with the i A ; : 
dos Soclo-nistorical circumstances none but two or three approval of the Senate) Art II, Sec 2, Para 2 

Presidential systems in the world today appear tobe 5. Granting Reprieve and Pardon Art II, Sec 2, Para 1 
nger f ofany relevance at all. These are the systems pre- 6. Appointment of Ambassadors, : y 


een ; ; ; : 
been | ‘alent in the United States of America, France and EA ORE ae 


are s cs ie 
Volt ae ci (with the approval of the Senate) Art II, Sec 2, Para2 
_ He founding fathers of the present US Constitu- 7. Sending Messages to the Congress, © : EnA 


tio : £ ae cn E ate Lenora ht Y 
e to eee Bs K or consciously in M8r a diyistomof E EOE PERE “Ant I Seca 
nvil€ | Power unde ate power and entrusted the executive 8, Granting/Refusing Assent to the - 


soi t 1 It to the President. A mere reading of ~ Legislative Bills etc passed by the Art I, Sec 7, Para 2 
: io Tes oh the Constitution does not indicate - Caneress hak and3 ; 
] K eae was supposed to bea mighty = 
sident occupa eration of the powers of the Pre- 
ased f With the aie little space and design compared 
Ose dealin vislons dealing with the Congress or even — 
td remova? th the procedure for his own election — 
nded H tive are describi IS powers as the head ofthe execu- 
rate f Unner wh stibed in a few words in an almost casual _ 
The f tion give, ~comPared against the detailed ‘descrip- 
jowi f Moccdure Ct bis involvement in the law-making 
egee [j amely to «pien a Significant source of his powers 
fh Unite Dully execute the office of the Pre: 
tates and...to the best of ( 


not 1. 2 Prot i Seen 
ot Den tect and defend the Constit 


aeae aE, i i i 
ad was an a enone theless” true today that the public; 
i 


the i 


the new executive office as being consti 
awful squint toward monarchy” is an elucidation 
enough. As noted by observers, “the delegates at 
the Convention were in a hurry to get a new govern- 
ment established; when definitional arguments arose 
they characteristically took refuge in ambiguity...The 
Constitution was not a triumph of architectonic 
genius; it was a patchwork sewn together under ihe 
pressure of both time and events.”? Under the 
circumstances, it would not be surprising if US 
came within “a hair’s breadth of adopting a kind of 
parliamentary system.’ As pointed out by Robert 
A. Dahl in his work, the Convention had approved 
on July 17, 1787, a plan mooted by the Virginia 
delegation to have an executive chosen by the 
national legislature; the same mode was confirmed 
on July 26. It won yet another trial vote when an 
' alternative scheme of a popularly chosen executive 
was voted down on August 24. “But on September 
4,no one quite knowing how, the Convention 
i adopted the scheme of electoral college for deciding 
upon the executive.” 3 US thus barely managed to 
escape from an executive system tied to the national 
legislature. 

{f such an institution which at birth was inchoate, 
K intermediate and inadequate could emerge over the 
1% years into one of the most forbidding of the twentieth 
century for its sheer power, ability and all-devouring 
nature, the reasons for it must then be sought out- 
3 side the constitutional precincts. Often the present- 
day presidency is described as the ‘imperial presi- 
dency. Under Richerd M. Nixon the imperial 
presidency was supposed to have reached its zenith 
and become “morally, practically, legally and 
constitutionally intolerable. The ‘office was in 
danger of being transformed into a grotesque elective 
monarchy with a scope and power beyond anything 
the Framers had ever intended.””> . 

Chiefly, four factors appear to have influenced 
this growth of the American Presidency, none of 
them being envisaged in the Constitution. 

The first is the transformation of the United 
States from a cloistered nation into a gigantic state 
with world-wide influence and interest. Its growth 
of economic, political, military and technological 
power and per force to be accompanied by the 
emergence of a suitable centre of power, decision- 
‘making capability and leadership all within the 
domestic political structure. ; 
< Secondly, the phenomenal growth of administra- 
tive functions of a modern state has Jed to the 


ment all over the world, the US not being excepted. 
The third factor which has influenced the func- 
- tions of ascendency of the presidency is the mutation 
the we SS. int 


of the Congress has 
“The 


strengthening of the executive branch of the govern- ~ 


As observed by Clinton Rossiter, - 


United States has come to associate major Jeo; 
programmes with Presidents rather than ocat 
Congress. Franklin Roosevelt and not the att th 
third Congress is credited with the New D Seventy, 
lation; Lyndon Johnson and not the §; ha legis. 
Congress is identified with the antip A 
civil-rights legislation. The ‘Square De „aid 
Freedom’, ‘Fair Deal, ‘New Frontier se 
Society’ and other programmes are thoy heat 
the products of individual Presidents and oa m 
Congress. In the early years, the Congre Fi 
leaders were jealous of their role and did n 2 
kindly to presidential encroachments on thei ; 
tory. President Andrew Jackson, for example terri 
accused of being a ‘Strong’ president becay H 
adopted an aggressive role vis-a-vis the Co alr 
and the States. In colourful language foe 
attacked as “a detestable, ignorant, reckless a 
and malignant tyrant.” . A famous Senator rn 
in sorrow as well as anger, “He (President TO 
carries on the government, all.the rest are a 
contractors.’ Gradually, however, the Congres 
started yielding ground to the Presidents. In 1901 
when the Congress gave up its primary responsibility 
of preparation of the budget, for example it had 
none else but the President to call in and hand. ove ] 
the responsibility. The phenomenal rise in th 
delegated legislation has only brought about. the 
diminution of the role of the Congress and a 
corresponding rise in that of the presidency. ~ 
The fourth factor that-has led to the creation of a 
powerful presidency is the personality of th 
incumbent of the office. Some of the presidents in 
US have sought unilaterally to enlarge their own 
powers on the basis of personal perception and 
compulsion of times. Imbued with a sense of 
mission and armed with popular sentiments they 
inflated first the image and then later the substanc 
of the presidency. The plasticity of the constitt: 
tional conception of the presidency was exploited 
by each one of them to take the institution tom 
ever higher scale of power. One of the outstanding 
analysts in the field, Edwin S. Corwin, observes that 
what the presidency is at any particular momen 
depends in important measure on who is President; 
Also, one of the Presidents, Woodrow Wilsot 
asserted similarly that the presidency was we 
thing at one time, another at another.” . Sie 
Generally, five of the Presidents of US have be 
regarded as ‘great’. These are: George “Washingt 
Thomas Jeferson, Abraham Lincoln, Y ods 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, Each one of ti 
displayed a high degree of character, leadership. 2 
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arian m Union and the Constitution was, 
no 


if the slaves were not to be 
a a a duty as president to 
and the constitution and he 
lentlessly, he proclaimed. In the 
would f his campaign he brushe i aside mony a 
process © pal nicety- He invoke powers whic 
constitu te in the text of the constitution and 
were iyisi z rinciples — to base his actions upon — 
pro ounce A were contrary to the intentions of the 
s i In his first inaugural addressal in 
consti 


>d, for example: 

ong he stated, for example i 
onsider that in view of the Constitution and 
ne Union is unbroken and to the extent of my 
ll take care, as the constitution itself expressly 
; 0 , that the laws of the union be faithfully 
enjoins a all the states. Doing this I deem to be only a 
ee duty on my part; and I shall perform it, so far as 
aie, unless my rightful masters, the American people, 
shall direct to the contrary. ; ia 
hief Magistrate (that is, the President) derives all his 
HE from the people ... His duty is to administer the 
resent government as it came to his hands, and to transmit 
kt unimpaired by him, to his successor. (emphasis added) 


In his second inaugural address in 1864 he offered 
another defence of his policy. Referring to the 
presidential oath of office he asked how was it ever 
possible to preserve the constitution without presery- 
ing the nation? By organically joining the two and 
by putting them both under the presidential care, 
Lincoln developed “ʻa power and authority in the 
presidency hitherto undreamed of and not witnessed 


porated i 
joera federation 


again fora century”, as noted by Arthur Schlesinger _ 


Jt, His stand that the President was the representa- 
tive of the people or that he derived all his authority 
from the masses was revolutionary in concept, if not 
mythical from the point of view of the constitution. 
Among his other breaches of the Constitution in 
E rot in letter were listed his suspension of the 
rnbtess by.the constitution, his spending of public 

ney in pursuit of war aims without congressional 


authorisation fers £ : 
or appropriation, his announcement of : C 
) ` new ones introduced;). Thoughit was desired to 


“Mancipation of slaves 
nyoking his “w 
as C 


in the southern’ states by 
ar power’ (“the power in me vested 


and hie eo nder-in-chief of the Army and Navy”), — 
pment and administration of progam- ~ 
in the vanquished South. © 
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construction 
Understood his Constitution. He knew, in 
2 Just how he was ‘transgressing and his 

vere consequently deliberate,” as Wilfred 


Wio persists ens" President is described as one. 
the ¢ omg what he thinks to be right for- 


vere Opp 
o1 countryme 


habeas corpus a power clearly assigned to. the 


udes. -But for all his violations: 
ot only pardoned but adored by his 


Rosle as constitutionglizand apostientounipersistedaandelmawhat they thought to be right, 


confident in their belief that history would verify 
their judgement.”}2 Men of such character and 
attainments could not but leave behind them a rich 
legacy and heightened image for the presidency. If 
today the presidency of U.S. exudes immense power 
and aura it is due to the extra-constitutional develop- 


ments, including the impact of great personalities, 
cited aboye.. 


Te system of government in France holds an 

interesting parallel to the American experience. 
The powers of the presidency under the Fifth 
Republic in France have been expanded not so much 
by modification of the Constitution as by doctoring 
He interpretations and by imbuing new spirit into 
it, 

Passing through a trauma of political instability, 
confusion and threats of military insurrection the 
people of France looked askance in the 1950’s. They 
looked upto General Charles de Gaulle to rescue 
them from the impending political calamity. He had 
saved France once before and he was called upon 
to do so again. In his own words, his assumption 
of power “was. without hereditary right, without a 
plebiscite, without an election, but simply in res- 
ponse to the silent but imperative call of France 
(D) had formerly been led to take the respon- 
sibility for her defense, her unity, and her destiny. 
If I had now assumed the country’s highest office, it 
was because, since then, I had come to be accepted 
as its final refuge.’28 


. As desired by General de Gaulle a new consti- 


tution was drafted to herald the Fifth Republic of 
France in 1958. The drafting was supervised by one 
of his lieutenants and an able lawyer-cum-parlia- 
mentarian, Michel Debre. The exercise which was 
completed in a short time did not seek to alter the 


‘major constitutional institutions inherited from the 


Third and Fourth Republics. Some of the ambi- 
guities and incongruities were removed (and some 


turn out a typical presidential system of government, 
what came out ultimately was not very much unlike 
the parliamentary regime. Debre who after turning 
over the Constitution became first Prime Minister 
appointed. under its terms by Gen. de Gaulle, com- 
mented that the parliamentary system was the only 
one suitable for France.’ In the 1958 Constitution, 
the legislative supremacy of the Pi 
ed, the collective enone 


of the Council of 
f Minister, to the ` 
d, The decision-making ~ 
roment headed. by the 


elevated to the 
th 


rliament.is retain= 


inet. The President under 


However, it would be more trup daaag 
existed no constitutional tailor who could ever stite 

a presidential coat to suit the measurements of Gen. 
de Gaulle. Perhaps convinced that however well 
laid, Gende Gaulle would always avoid getting 
caught in a constitutional net, and also in view of 
the conflicting pulls and the shortage of time at their 
disposal, the framers of the constitution let many a 
clumsy patch remain inthe text. A legal expert 
opined that the resultant concomittant was “the 
pure and simple organisation of anarchy”. It is also 
believed that Articles, 89,41, 37 and 34 of the Con- 
stitution compete ferociously for the title of ‘the 
worst drafted.’ On the whole, as a well known 

A expert has commented “in the long series of French 

Constitutions that of the 1958 is unlikely to be 

remembered asa model ofeither the logic or the 

clarity of thought and expression on which the 
if French (often rightly) pride themselves.’’ 

i In the absence of a precise constitutional plan on 
the distribution of powers among the key sectors, it 
is difficult to say what is the nature and power of 
the presidency under the Fifth Republic of France. 
One view expressed by none other than Debre was 
that the President played essentially the role of a 
‘solliciteur’, that is, the President had to solicit the 
intervention of the Prime Minister or appropriate 
Minister before he could act. Debre was uncere- 
moniously dismissed as Prime Minister by President 
de Gaulle. His sucessor Georges Pompidou held 
another view, perhaps a more practical one. He 
said during a parliamentary debate on the question 
of equation between the President and Prime Minis- 
ter, that “to function effectively the regime requires 
a broad identity of views between the President of 
the Republic and the Prime Minister. This ensures 
homogeneity of the executive and gives to the 
Assembly full meaning to the government’s responsi- 
bility. When heckled on another similar occasion 
and asked why he. chose to swallow pride and play 
second fiddle to the President, he coolly put a 
counter-question in reply: “Who can in good faith 

/ maintain that he did not expect to see Gen. de 

f Gaulle take the helm’’!8 A year later President de 

Gulle aired the same view: “Whoever believed that 

_ General de Gaulle once called to the helm would 
be content with opening flower exhibitions?’’.19 

So far as Gen. de Gaulle was concerned the 


i “much in the constitutional text as in the hearts, 
ks 


ible, have to be understood only within the para- 
_ meters laid down by him. In an important TV 
: ess to the nation on January 29, 1960, made 


e proclaimed: — = ; : 
ja ce I have taken the following decision 
e only policy worthy of France, 
{ft is th ` 
le fined b 


dopte the nation. 
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. tion return to the Parliament once Gen. de Gaulle 


thout consultations with any organ of the state 


e solution defined by - 
e Government, — 


TA 


most with a disdainful indiffere 

fonat principles he notes jn hoe 
biography: “True, there was a government ay 
‘decides the policy of the nation.’ But ey Which 
knew and expected that it would proceed fe one : 
choice and would act only with my blessings ommy f 
there was a Parliament...but for the masses Tr S 
nation and myself there was nothing in this to of the 
my responsibility... Whetever interpretation mi sii 
given to an Article, it was, in any case, to be E the 
that Frenchmen turned. It was from him that ne 
expected the solution to their problem. It wate 
him that they placed their trust, to him that ih 
addressed their reproaches...For my part, | felt y 
the right and the duty to uphold the national iar tha 
to be intrinsic to my very being.”24 sal 
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On a number of ocassions he acted as th 
there existed no Parliament, no Prime Minist 
nor even the judiciary. Once, on January 31 
1964, he claimed at his press conference that “the 
indivisible authority of the State is wholly delegated 
to the President elected by the people. No ciyij 
military or judicial authority can be conferred 
except by him...” He often used to lace his 
observations with the claim that he was bearing on 
his shoulders the destiny of France and reference to 
the “legitimacy of which I have been the incarnation 
for twenty years.”?3 The people of France were 
helpless without him: ‘with’ him, too, they often 
found themselves helpless but could not dispense 
him. Hence, Gen. de Gaulle rode on the crestwave 
of popularity even when he rode roughshod over 
the constitutional system brought into being with 
his own blessings. With this almost impossible 
President, the Franch presidency underwent a vast 
transformation from what it was intended to be 
originally in the text of the Constitution. 


Those who had feared, or alternatively hoped, to 
see the centre of gravitation of the French Constitu- 


ough 


departed, were in for.a surprise. For, his immediate 
successor, a former Prime Minister of long duration, 
Pompidou followed in the footsteps of his mentor 
without much change inthe style of functioning: 
The third President of France Giscard d'Estanh 
who was once a follower and later a critic of Gen: 
de Gaulle too continued the tradition left behind 
by Pompidou, The fourth one, the present iocum: p 
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Asia where more or less uniform condi- 
th aail all over, parliamentary and presi- 
ae of Governments have been tried with 
saute of success. In some parts of it 
„mentary system has been given up allegedly on 
paliamen that it is a slow-moving and luxurious 
the government not suited to the process of fast 
cine development which is the desired 
Paw of these countries. : <a : 
$ Of all the countries in the region which inherited 
the parliamentary system from the British only India 
ins continued with it, while among all those who 
discarded it in favour of an alternative only 
Sri Lanka has chosen a genuine democratic system. 
In Pakistan, Burma, and Bangladesh, military 
regimes have come to stay in one guise or another. 
From this angle at least, the. experiment Sri Lanka 
has carried out deserves careful study. 

In 1948 the British quit Ceylon, as Sri Lanka was 
then being called, leaving behind a Constitution for 
the governance of the island. Though termed 
independent Sri Lanka was not declared sovereign. 
For, the British monarch was still acknowledged 


as the Head the State. . The working head of state, 
a Governor-General, was 
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Property ri ee constitutional amendments. The 
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acts aan ae The island’s economy was 
r olan eta’ export-oriented sector like 
. Plantations. These as well as foreign 
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. record it too undertook promptly the task 


al, appointed by the British- 
monarch. The British Privy Council continued to.” 


: Which could annul even a Bill. passed’ ` 
unanimously by the Parliament of Sri Lanka. More- . 


insurance, banking and several 


he people of the land wished to . 
al’ ing to him, becaus 
cal divisions in the country : 


set-up which was 


i socialist democracy.’ The 
National State Assembly was termed as the ‘supreme 


instrument of state power’ re resentin i 
people of the land. P ; g rhe OVEA EE 
Due to political and economic policies pursued by 
the Sirimavo Government in the aftermath of the 
new Constitution, her coalition fared very badly 
when the next General Elections were held -in July 
1977. Her combine could get only nine seats out of 
the total 178, while the then Opposition party—the 
United National—won an unprecedented victory by 
annexing as many as 140 seats, more than a two- 
thirds majority in the National State Assembly. The 
alleged misdeeds of the Sirimavo Government which 
led to her discomfiture were thoughtto have been 
facilitated by the 1972 Constitution. ‘Hence, the 
United National Party had teen seeking to revise 
the Constitution. During the July 1977 election 
campaign it had actively canvassed the idea. When 
it won the popular mandate with an impressive 
of altering 
the Constitution, Within three months of its coming 
to power J. R. Jayewardene’s Government proposed 
the first ofa series of Constitutional amendments. 
Because of its overwhelming majority on the floor 
of the National State Assembly and outside, the 
-proposed modifications to the Constitution were all 
carried out smoothly. Jayewardene moved over to 
become the President of Sri Lanka under the new 
set-up, 2 
Explaining the large-scale revision of the Constitu- 
tion which in effect brought about a presidential 
- system of government in the place of a parliamentary 
or Prime Ministerial one, Jayewardene stated: “We 
have been tied too long to (the institutions of) 
imperialism. It is time we broke away and thought 
of our own methods of government.” However, he 
also described the new method adopted as nothing 
but the combination of the systems of government 
found in the United States, Britain and France. The 
powers of the judiciary and the legislative powers of 
the Parliment were left unimpaired, Jayewardene 
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One. Like the French President and the American 
President (the latter, in practice only), the Sri Lanka 
President is elected directly by the people, holds 
office for a fixed tenure (of six years). He can be, 
like the American President but unlike the French, 
removed by the method of impeachment. Unlike 
the American but like the French President the Sri 
Lanka President can dissolve the national legislature 
and more importantly he can do so even as the 
assembly is moving towards an impeachment proce- 
edings against himself. Again, like the French 
counterpart, he can choose and dismiss his Prime 
Minister and preside over the Cabinet meetings. The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet possess no constitu- 
tional or legal status to tender advice to the 
President of Sri Lanka. On the other hand if the 
President’s policy statements or budget proposals 
are defeated in the assembly, the Prime Minister 
along with his Cabinet would have to resign, but. not 
the President. Not very uncharitably it is said that 
the Sri Lanka Prime Minister is at best the public 
relations officer to the President, and at worst, his 
‘whipping boy’. Further, unlike his counterparts in 
US and France, the President of Sri Lanka enjoys 
a reserved list of subjects for direct’ administration 
which is not open to the scrutiny of Parliament or 
judaciary. He is also immune from any Court’s actions 
for his conduct. This immunity is also extended to 
his staff of officers and advisers. ‘Defence’ being 
one of the subjects reserved for the President, in the 
name of national security the President or any of his 
staff could order the detention or release of any per- 
son in Sri Lanka and yet due to the immunity clause 
no Court would be competent to go into the merits 
of the case, unless of course the President volunteers 
fo shed immunity conferred upon him.?> 
Thus the President of Sri Lanka appears to be the 
strongest civilian/constitutional authority in a demo- 
cratic regime anywhere in the world today. Sucha 
comment need not be construed as a reflection on 
the present occupant of the office. For in the consi- 
dered view of the leader of the people of Sri Lanka, 
the past experience of the country indicates that a 
weak, divided and dependent executive would not be 
effective or able to deliver goods. Sri Lanka is 
known to be politically volatile and prone to political 
terrorism. In spite of its large Buddist heritage the 
land is known for political fanaticism. High rate of 
literacy, keen political awareness and revolutionary 
fervour among the youth have pushed the fortunes 
of political parties from one extreme to another. In 


addition, there is a separatist movement, too. Under 
such circumstances the diagnosis and remedy offered - 


by Jayewardene the mentor and leader of the present 
Constitutional scheme in Sri Lanka, may not be 
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altogether Gur or” place. His own performan 7 
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entertain doubts on the efficacy of his innoy tee 
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However, since the system is only seven years vu 
now, and Jayewardene has been the only inane Old 
in the key office so far, a verdict of success Jent 
appear to be partial, if not hasty. To commend. 
system to other countries, especially India Its 
adoption appears to be out of the question. fo 
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ng series of communal riots, 
e in Moradabad and Meerut, 
f between two major commu- 
god th ete Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
nities 07 
es check the eee 
meas y the Meerut killings she held wide-ranging 
Follow and consultations. She found that the 
discussio of Muslims from administrative organs, 
aa tional backwardness and lack of opportu- 
therr a country’s economic and productive activities 
mid generated a feeling of despondency amongst 


Bre these consultations she issued a circular to 


May 11, 1983 containing a fifteen-point programme 
for prevention of communal riots and removal of 


genuine grievances of Muslims with a view to 
, 1938, 


strengthening national unity. Expressing her sorrow 
over the rise of communalism and “‘large number of 
attacks on life and properties of minorities” the 
Prime Minister said that “these incidents are a blot 
on the fair name of our country”. She said that 


“India of our dreams can survive and prosper only. 


if Muslims and other minorities can live in absolute 
safety and confidence”. Deploring the default in 
implementation of the decisions of National Integra- 
ton Council she said that “we have to devise a 
mechanism by which the conscience and political 
iy pits entire nation is enlisted to deal with this 


apeting the State Government to take immediate 
sid thet implement the 15-point Programme she 
Nae she was confident that implementation of 
tion SM ae would facilitate the full participa- 
aspects ae ims and other minority. groups in all 
nationa watlonal life and thus promote the cause 
i ional integration”, 
the Unio er instructions a special cell was formed at 
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The programme revealed 


tation of hee Ministry to monitor the implemen- 


~ Sripati Misra the then Ch 


al Integration in U.P. 


tiously and advised the’ State Governments and 
Central Ministries to appoint monitering units to 
continously monitor the implementation of the pro- 
gramme and report to the Prime Minister’s Secre- 
tariat the progress of the implementation every 
quarter. 

Most of the subjects in the programme fell in the 
States’ sphere, and the State Governments were 
expected to expeditiously implement them. However 
sloth, | slackness, and at times, even apathy and 
Opposition marked the implementation of the pro- 
gramme in her home state — UP. The State Govern- 
ment slept on it for months and woke up to the 
existence of the programme only in October 1983, 
when PM’s secretariat demanded quaterly imple- 
mentation report. Having little to their credit in 
this regard the state administration took recourse to 
the age old bureaucratic trick of claiming to have 
implemented each point to the extent possible. For 
instance, it claimed to have implemented her seven | 
directives about -measures to- prevent communal 
riots. Yet it was after these: tall claims that there 
were two major riots in Bahraich and Tanda in 
Faizabad.in which about 30 persons lost their lives 
and 200 houses were looted and some religious 
buildings were damaged. The state had seen four 
major killings in the last four years, including the 
major -events at Moradabad followed by Meerut in 
which, according to Muslim Congress(I) legislators, 
PAC and _ police had indulged in indiscriminate 
killings. j Í 
; The Prime Minister had said that it should be 
“one of the primary duties of the district magistrates 
and superintendents of police” to take preventive 
measures to check riots. Yet in Moradabad, Meerut 
and Bahraich the authorities allowed- the situation to 
deteriorate till’ the riots broke out in all their 
ferocity. In Meerut these officers had deliberately 
kept the embers live till they burst out in all consum- 
ing flames. After the gruesome story had ended, the 
officers responsible for it were transferred on promo- - 
tion. This was despite PM’s directive that “their 


` performance in this regard should be an important 


il ining their promotion prospects”. 
factor in determining their pr S Minty who had.” 
o order a CID probe 


was hotting up fi 
any tangible 
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brutally when Muslims held a protest meeting. Two 
Congress(1) MP issued a statement criticising the 
communal and brutal behaviour of the district 
authorities. Chief Minister Misra instead of paying 
any attention to the complaints of his party MPs 
reacted angrily and vowing to fight “these elements” 
to the last. Misra even announced that he had sent 
a complaint against these MPs to the Prime Minister. 
Apparently the Central Government did not encour- 
age his bellicose desires. 

The case of Tanda in Faizabad district was unique. 
Here three officers, who tried to ease a tense situa- 
tion, were punished with prompt transfer. Those 
: who allowed the rioters to play havoc, received 
at benign attention from the Government for their 
at failure to check the riots. Yet the state Government, 
ne in one of its reports, to the Prime Minister claimed 
that it had transferred three guilty officers promptly 
A at Tanda. 

The Prime Minister had directed in her programme 
that severe action should be taken against rioters. 
The State Government cannot give one single 
instance where it had taken action against one 
inciter of communal hatred or had punished one 
perpetrator of violence. On the other hand it had 
arrested and punished people for using their right of 
self defence. Yet, in typical police style, it has 
: claimed that action has been taken against found 
ao inciting communal hatred or taking part in violence. 
he Vishwa Hindu Parishad leaders have been going 
round the state pouring communal poison for more 
than a year in every nook and corner of the state. 
The tension intensified after VHP rallies. Recently 
the Basti unit of CPI sent a telegram to the Prime 
i Minister, Union Home Minister, State Home 
a Minister and concerned officers that the VHP 
> campaign in Basti district had created serious danger 
of large scale carnage. The police, the telegram said, 
instead of checking the inciters of communal hatred 
was helping them. 

The VHP has launched a campaign recently, for 
taking over the possession of three ancient mosques 
in the state — the Babri masjid in Ayodhaya, the 
Jama Masjid in Mathura and Gayanbafi Masjid in 
Varanasi by Hindus. Leader of the campaign Dau 
_ Dayal Khanna’. Congress leader and ex-minister of 
- UP, has even threatened that secularism in India 
would be wiped ont if the Muslims do not hand 
“over these mosques be Hindus. ` His organisation 
is now enrolling large number of volunteers to take 
over these mosques and convert them in temples. — 

_ The police and the authorities have not dared to 
uch a single person carrying an this campaign of 


i 
ies 
i 
1 
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The Prime Minister had suggested t 
courts should be set up to try cases ofco 
violence. The State Government accepted M 
suggestion “‘in principle” only to revise 
few days. It claimed that ‘“‘no occasion hasan 
where sufficient justification is found to set u arisen 
a court”. For them the death of 26 peed 
Tanda and destruction and burning of ovia 
houses of poor people did not “‘justify” the cm 
up of special courts. ing 

The UP Government officers have shown a s eci 
apptitude of evading real issue. PN 
Minister had suggested in her programme that rj 
victims should be “promptly rehabilitated”, Th 
administration in UP had hardly ever bothered 
about it and their efforts in this regard had been 
only marginal. Yet, the State Government thought 
it necessary to make some positive claim. It, there. 
fore, informed the Prime Minister that the State 
Government “‘has proposed to have housing colonies 
constructed in areas predominantly inhabited by 
minorities, through municipal boards and housing 
boards”. The State Government has thus passed 
on the bucket to local bodies, without itself doing 
any thing. The local bodies are known for their 
endemic paralysis. 

As the majority of Muslims live in slum areas 
PM asked the State Governments that Muslims 
should be provided adequate housing facilities 
Instead of implementing this directive the State 
Government passed on the buck to municipal deve 
lopment authorities and State Housing Board, 
These organisations instead of helping the Muslims; 
started creating as many hurdles as possible in the 
efforts of the Muslims to get accommodation. They 


frowned even on the attempts of the Muslims t 


build their own housing colonies. A recent cas 


is demolition of Shadab Housing Colony a 
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Lucknow, of middle income group Muslims. 
build their houses they had invested 
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Ons in tantly, Peck on its words only a few days later. 
T 200 F only t0 8o, forming selection committees, the State 
etting if jnstead © t said that it would seek the help of the 
A A arity Commission in recruitment of Mus- 
Pre T adequate numbers. This was a clever move 
at riot i scuttle this point in the Prime Minister's pro- 
The I samme. The State Minority Commission is a 
thered E body. of which littie notice is taken by 
been P regucrates. According to its chairperson, 
ought # Qudsia Aizaz Rasool, a Congress(I) MLA, the 
there. gfiicers do not care even to acknowledge the receipt of 
State f is letter and nor do they reply to them for months 
lonies I and even years, despite Tepeated reminders. In any 
sd by Ų case neither the Commission has been approached 
using f by the Government so far nor any powers have been 
assed f given to the Commission to intervene in recruitment 


of “adequate number of Muslims”. : 
Despite its resistance to the formation of selection 
committees State Government had agreed to form 
slection committees for selection of class III and 
dass IV police personnel and to have a member of 
mnority committee on these committees “‘as far as 
Practically possible”. However, so far it has not 
und it “practically possible” to appoint Muslim 
Bune selection committee. Though three -new 
cee of PAC have been raised, the recruitment 
Stata ned to ex-army men, amongst whom repre- 
nee of Muslims 1s notional. Meanwhile the 
Sealy a of Muslims in police personnel has been 
lims in Guiles scum There were 7.14 per cent -Mus- 
ae came fan armed police in 1981. This percent- 
ite of Muslims to 6.35 in 1983. In PAC the percent- 
down to 4. 4 Sovas 5.18 per centin 1981. It came 
Rees cent in 1983 - $ ‘ 

Emen e ation of Muslims in other State Goy- 
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-plea did not cut-much ice with the Union Govern- | 

Meret F member equivalent- rank in other depart- ment, and in March 1984 the State Government 
20 “being taken by the Education Department for estat 

Service Y. The share of Minorities in - 


action” by the State Government, 


: Position both forthe minor- 
= Mnment. The near absence of 


presentation to the Minorities in lower cadres of 
State services, but these directives had little effect,” 

The State Government has no data about employ- 
ment of minorities 
efforts have been made to collect these figures. 
Even Chairman: of the programme monitoring com- 
mittee, Finance Minister Brahm Dutt, has so far not 
succeeded in persuading the top officers of the State 
Government to collect data and figures about 
employment of Muslims in Government services. 
The officers and heads of departments have raised 
the ghost of backlash in majority community if the 
Government goes On with the proposal of head count 
of its Muslim employees The Hindus then might 
demand caste wise enumeration, which would be 
harmful for national integration. The argument 
presumes that non-enumeration of Muslims in ser- 
vices is helping the cause of national integration. 

The employment of minorities in State Govern- 
ments enterprises has been even lower than in 
services. Even after Prime Minister’s directive the. 
State Gavernment had done little to improve the 
Situation. In fact, it has shown an unwillingness to 
implement the directive by referring it to the Depart- 
ment of Public Undertakings, which has kept the 
proposal “under active consideration” for months. 
This department found it a real tough job to formu- 
late a policy to recruit members of minority commu- 
nities. After some time it referred the matter to © 
Union Government’s Bureau of Public Enterprises, 
with the request that a copy of the order issued by 
it “regarding recruitment of members of minority 
communities in the Central Undertakings” should 
be sent to it. The Department of Public Under- 
takings UP is still waiting for a copy of the order of 
the Bureau of Public Enterprises. See 5 

In view of very low representation of Muslims in 
jobs filled through competitive examinations, because 
of their educational backwardness the Prime Minis- 
ter had suggested that, in order to help the Muslims 
to over come their handicap, “coaching classes may 
be started in minority institutions”. The UP Govern- _ 
ment at first did not agree to this suggestion as it. 
claimed that Gorakhpur and Allahabad Universities 
had coaching classes and ifthe Muslim youngmen — 
want it they could-join these classes. The main point. 

that coaching classes should be opened in “minority - 
institutions” was simply ignored. Apparently, this 


reported to the Centre that “necessary action i 


lishing coaching classes in minority institution 
One has to wait to see the result of this necessary 


` Another problem marring the national intergation 
in UP is the question of Urdu language, which was 


the defacto official language of the State and the 

main media of instructions in the schools before 

1947. With independence an onslaught was launched 

by the State Government against Urdu language. It 

was ousted from offices and courts and thrown out 
of schools. Even the constitutional guarantee of 
providing primary education in mother tongue was 
- violated. The Urdu speaking people have been since 
then protesting against this excess and discriminatory 
attitude of UP Government. Even the Congress 

Working Committee had to take note of this beha- 

viour of UP Government and passed a resolution in 

1985 advising it to mend its ways. 

The 1980 Congress(1) election manifesto also made 
some promises, though vaguely worded, about Urdu. 
It said: “The Urdu language will be assured. its 
legitimate status in consonance with its historical, 
social and literary significance. 

“As already declared by the Congress, Urdu will 
be recognised, in some states, as second language to 

a be used for official purposes. It will be the endeavour 
a of the party to continue to strive for protection, 
i preservation of this great Janguage by providing 
facilities for teaching Urdu at all levels”. 

‘However, after installation of Congress(I) govern- 
ment these promises were forgotten. The State 
is Government, instead of making arrangements for 
Aa instructions in mother tongue for Urdu speaking 
i children, to establish Urdu medium schools etc, tried 
to play to the gallery. It issued an ordinance which 
deprived Urdu of whatever rights it enjoyed so far. 
The ordinance provided that applications and peti- 
tions could be moved in Urdu in Government offices 
and courts. It provided for publication of Urdu 
translation of Government Gazette, publication of 
important laws and rules and information about 
development programmes in Urdu. There was 
nothing new in these provisions, phoney though they 
were, The only new thing in the ordinance was the 
last nail driven in Urdu’s coffin. It banned the regis- 
tration of Urdu documents, a facility that was avail- 
able: 1o Urdu speaking people till now. The utility 
of other facilities provided by the Ordinance can be 
judged from the fact that Urdu translation of 
Gazette is published six months after the publication 
of original Gazette. 

The ordinance, however, gave a handle to RSS 
anti-Urdu zealots in Congress (I) to. mount an 
abusive campaign against Urdu, plastering city’s 
walls with anti-Urdu graffiti. 

_ The State Government is still pursuing its policy 
of deny Urdu its rightful place in Education. There 


and not one has Urdu as medium of instruction. 
Basic schools in villages, with 90 per cent Urdu 
speaking population, have no facility for teaching 
of Urdu, Not one senior basic school in the State, 
~ even those run by minorities, have Urdu as medium. 
No higher secondary schools, including minority 
chools, have the facility of instructions through 


Karnatka and. Maharashtra which have 
f Urdu medium senior and higher 
ndary schools and facilities for teaching Urdu 
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are about 70,930 junior basic schools in the State - 


du medium. This is in ‘sharp contrast with West — 


Minority Languages 


Commission of Union Government ma 
reading so far this State is concerned, ~ 
In view of the hostile attitude of Bg 
Department of UP Government towards Une 
liguistic minority started its own basic scho? >the wi 
the nominiclature of ‘‘Maktabs” in parani Ut 
where the Urdu syllabus, approved by Dir area, 
of Education, is taught. The students passin 
fifth class in these schools are entitled for pa th 
in class VI under clause 173 of Education a 
However, they are denied admission in- al Cod 
and are not even allowed to appear in aq assy 
tests. This has resulted in sharp fall of linet 
minority students after class V. "Bui 
The story of non-recognition of minori 
of institutions established by Muslims is 4a 
story of anti-secular mentality of the Edict 
Department authorities. In 19th century a 
early years of this century relations between aa 
bers of Hindu and Muslim communiti a 
1 ities were muh 
closer than today. As Hindus were more advance 
in ‘modern education’ Muslims starting new int 
tutions liked to include Hindu friends on tẹ 
managing boards to guide them. Many Hindu 
also contributed to the funds of these institution 
(as in the Muslim University). The authorities qf 
the Education Department of present era are inap 
able of understanding this secular behaviour d 
past generation and have misused the liber 
and secular attitude of the previous generatio 
as a pretext to reject applications of Musi 
managements for grant of minority status to the 
institutions. After many complaints the St 
Government agreed to form a committee. of offices 
of Education Department and nominees’ of Sul 
Minority Commission to deal with all these appl 
cations. But a few days later it went back on 
promise. i 
Some Muslim Educational organisations B 
been drawing the attention of the authorities 1% 
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West Bengal has recently 

p Government oi g, the General Election for 
ia peacefaty rectly elected Panchayati Raj System. 
gfe three of the Office bearers or all the three 
a at Raj Inet ina are ae over. 
Ea d Community Development Depart- 
ce Pye Gocemnmen of West Bengal has organis- 
me Training Programme for the benefit of the elected 
k bearers where various regulating procedures 
We the power and functions of Gram Pradhans, 
i budgeting and resource mobilisation as well as the 
‘H methods of Audit and Accounts will be discussed in 
1N details. However, one wonders whether the main pur- 

pose of the creation and continuance of the. Panchayati 
Raj will get proper emphasis in these Training 
Camps to be held for the elected representatives. 

Is the creation of the Panchayati Raj System only 
to satisfy one of the directives of the “Directive 
Principles of the Indian Constitution’? Or is there 
i Something more fundamental in it? While acknow- 
i| Cing the Panchayati Raj System as the mani- 
| ‘lation of the will of State Government in so far 
isthe concept of the Democrative Decentralisation 


of Stat 
> appl : concerned, one can also view the present day 
on i *clly-elected three tier system of Panchayati Raj 


tie insttument to improve the quality of rural 
n general by ensuring the faster economic 


owth in the rural society along with the social 


jistice to the 
The th extent possible, 


: ree basic concept i in- 5 
nection we Pts mentioned here in-con- 
Fin Wow With the role of the Panchayati Raj System 
i s Bengal are: : 
iy Ranertive Decentralization, 
(i) Sous roth of rural economy 
5 Wedwearrel Justice, > a 
2 lerneareg” pae tiers of the Panchayati Raj, the 
pits ofall e people, that is, the Gram Panchayat - 
40 |p inchise (500: © members directly elected by adult 
BA iN s Sees for each constituency). From“ 
00 Pest ang ae it is found that so far, major 
m b ae Pressure of the Panchayati Raj 
06 ; the by the Gram Panchayats and 
00 : nai ey m most of the cases they dis- 
05 Wray Merging ther mount. of zeal and dedication 
3 al calamities n _Tesponsibilities at times of 
0 | as been Ke flood and drought, How- 
te p m Pa Deen noted th got. 5 
T taking nayat has d, 
ing as don 


rat Work 
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si, i af 
[cature of Panchayati Raj in West Bengal 


- accumulation or data cannot be absorbed but it can 


ment in general on the other hand in this socio- 


- short term activities, where the question of pro- 


-absolutely important. This also has become to some 


- tent parts of the State. But unfortunately because of 


~ Government 


ate is now gripped in i 
The efforts of the Prime Mine for mace 
integration are openly being sabotaged in her home 
State. It is likely to go up in smoke if the thinking 
of the State Government is not changed. 


bers only. The people in whose benefit the schemes. 
have been taken are kept in the dark and even the 
members of the Gram Panchayat are also not 
properly consulted. The State Government has 
issued circulars from time to time asking the Gram 
Panchayats to display the details of the work done 
fer the information of the peorle of that area, in 
general. However, for one reason or another the 
results in this direction remained well below the 
level of expectation, 

This basic attitute, if it continues to exist, goes 
against the very principle of ‘Democratic Decentra- 
lization’. The elected office-bearers and the mem- 
bers of Panchayat bodizs must maintain the com- 
munication with the common people in that area 
and as far as possible the willing co-operation of 
the people should be sought while implementing 
any development-oriented Scheme. In any case all 
such matter should thoroughly be discussed in the 
meetings of the Gram Panchayats, held regularly 
and the entire body must function in the form of a 
“Cabinet’ where each member is responsible for the 

` decision taken by the body. Once elected all mem- 
bers of the Gram Panchayats must function as a 
team for the upliftment of rural poor. 

While analysing the future role cf the Panchayats 
in developing rural economy one should take care 
that the objective facts and development must be 
presented within a definite framework. The vast 


be ‘totalized’ as an experience showing the inter-rela- 
tion of economic, political and social phenomena. 
-While. every: one accepts that by the creation of 
Panchayat a vast rural untapped energy has been’ 
unleashed creating forthe first time a representative 
form of -an indominatable rural leadership, the 
opinions are sharply divided about the process of — : 
-developing harmonious inter-relation of this rural 

leadership on the one hand and the-rural develop- 


‘economicenvironment. = = ee ; 

One finds that Panchayat Institutions are generally 
called upon to discharge the developmental activities, _ 
amongst which important are — the relief criented 


viding immediate jobs to the needy persons becomes 


“extent unavoidable in view of the prevalency of the 
natural calamities like floods and draughts in 


‘the historial reasons, many of our Panchayats and 
« nent Officials have become ‘captive’ to t 
lief oriented work-philosophy accept- 
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ing it asthe short-cut method of ameliorating the 
temporary pressing needs of the people, without 
caring for the long term economic objectives. 

But if in course of time this temporary concern 
for the poor in facea natural calamity becomes the 
inbuilt — permanent habit in formulating all the 
schemes inthe Panchayats, it would be an utter 
disaster. Gram Panchayat and other higher tiers or 
the Panchayat bodies should have clear priorities. 
The long term, difficult strenuous economic activities 
should be undertaken by them with a conscious 
mind, They must open and maintain a dialogue 
with the various developmental departments of the 
Government and with different financial Institutions 
working in that area and try to fit in their objectives 
and priorities within the existing schemes. One hopes, 
that they will, in course of time be able to influence 
“the decision-making process, so that flexible schemes 
would be designed to suit the divergent “needs of the 
various regions keeping the basic financial norms 
intact. Even when the Panchayat Bodies will be con- 
strained under the forces of unforeseen circumstances 
to take up the relief oriented work, these will also 
fall in line with the. general mode of the develop- 
mental activities in that area. 

Here the cooperatives have a very special role to 
play. Unfortunately as a result of long-drawn 
permanent settlement (land tenure) system, and for 
other historical reasons the co-operative movement 
could never have been implemented in this part of the 
country. A more unfortunate fact is that even with 
the establishment of new dynamic Panchayat System, 
for the last few years things have not improved much 
in this direction. Amongst many other things, we 
believe, that the mutual mistrust of new comparative- 
ly younger Panchayat leadership on one hand and the 
old traditional cooperative leadership in general on the 
other hand have played a vital role in keeping these 
two groups of organisations generally unaffected by 
each other’s influence and thereby weakening both 
the organisations in the ultimate analsis. Although 
there are some positive exceptions here and there 
but generally this is the picture throughout the State. 

However, much a person may be in favour of Pan- 
chayat system, he cannot honestly feel that Panchayat 
can take up and carry out all the economic activities 
that cooperative bodies are doing are or supposed to 
do. Panchayat bodies should have the power of deci- 


sion making, planning, even to some extent implement- , 


ing agencies but asking them to become economic 
forum for everything will be to stretch it beyond the 
breakable limit. On the other hand cooperative 
societies are developed as economic forums, have 
got paid managers, governed by the State—statutes 
and regulations of the Reserve Bank of India and 
mainly financed by it or its subsidiaries. If the 
consciousness of the rural people are properly aroused 


these organisations will be controlled, in course of 
time, by a concerned, dynamic rural leadership. 

overnment can also encourage the scheme by 
having the statutory meeting-points of these two 
sets of organisations at different levels. Once this 
one it will be easier for the Panchayat Bodies to 
economic activities for the benefit of its 


£ 


it can be expected with some Justification that both - 
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people in a more meaningful way. It is h 
by the proper functioning of the cooperatiy, e 
make the area receipient of a comparative 
amount of non-budgetary resources Bey 
resources from the Reserve Bank of Ing 3 
subsidiaries. 

Three broad types of cooperative-or 


ry 
1a and 


are operative in our rural area: (1) Credit Ge if 
tives (2) Consumer Cooperatives (3) Ma i 
Cooperatives. arketi 


Ail the three types of cooperatives hay le 
distinct, significant and unmistaken role in the they 
lopment of the quality of rural life. diy 

The question faced by Panchayat Institution 


whether they would take up. the help of these aft pao 
operative Institutions for the economic develg The 
of the vast rural area under the present socio Aa Revi 
mic environment or should they consciously hed Ph 
their relationship with the cooperative organisati : spproat 
and engross themselves only with the short five DO 
relief-oriented -construction activities and then es 
further deteriorating the prospect ‘of anall i Felon 
rural economic development. tion is 

Through their various schemes Panchayats ak * Hie 
maintain a contact with the Commercial and Grami ore 
Banks. Though the experience varies from placei{ ICSSR, 
place on an average the relationship has generi the inst 
remained unsatisfactory and much below the nomi perder 
level of expectation. The role of the Panchayat Rural D 
therefore is that of a Liasion Worker, a ‘go-betweaf and Dis 
the illiterate poor villager and the shophistacatey reed t 
banking system. There are attitudinal problems wi eae 
the Bankers. Similarly there are problems witht Thes 
Panchayats in proper selection of beneficiaries af 4nd the 


Siructur 


failure of re-payment on the part of beneficiant} tinal 


A constant dialogue between these two type | 
functionaries, if necessary under the leadershipt 
Zilla Parishad or Senior Government Officials qf 
go a long way to appreciate each others’ role 
achieving the common goal, that is the improve) 
of the quality of rural life by promoting the eco 
mic activities in the target area. 


been found it : a 


They are also associated in the choice ot 
a scheme, such asa small Irrigation Project, - 
Prefixing the -beneficiaries of the concerned P 
Since all these projects and schemes are - 
subsidised, the question of social justice 1 
Present socio-economic set up is totally mi 
with the choice of beneficiaries and the ea! 
shown by the Panchayats in the proper 1mp ea ink 
tion of the projects which benefit the Poor, i 
of the people. Panchayat bodies, in the one 
up, can clearly demonstrate their concern 
Justice by taking up and speedily implemen? f 
schemes for the economic upliftment of pa 
tion of the rural society. - can 
The stage for experimentation, in this fie! 
‘Time has come for the newly elected h 
Institutions to prove their worth and pro. 
are seriously concerned with the rapie 
growth of rural society, O == 
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Grass Without Roots 


Co ~ i a os 

are RURAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER GOVERNMENT AUSPICES 

Ve ths 4 

he de L.C. JAIN 

ution of India’s entrenched poverty is no easy task. But ways of teckling it being ‘imbibed: such leads and lessons as F 
i ie a 


these gift pinoy sar to be making it more difficult than is necessary. “available are not being adopted. Confidence in the bureau- . 
i H we appear he past thirty years of- rural development cracy, as a better agent Of social change than elected. pancha- 
r opmal peview of k S ethat we are not making a signficant dent yats has turned out to` be misplaced,- Present arrangements. 
O-econ expertence sugses me inequality. Failure is inherent in the if persisted with would lead not. only to loss of scarce 
Cut gf on either ERE adopted for their removal. Representa- resources: but also to accentuation of inequality. and-corrup- — 
nisatios approach an avs been replaced bya colonial pattern of -tion and incalculable loss of respect for government as a just | 
ortsten five bodies. af The people have been substituted by-the and honest institution; worse still they would extinguish the — 
th i giministra lione is short and. long term consequences for. slender hopes of the poor to see a belter day. : oes 
ll pe anent ad democracy. The development administra- The foremost reason for this unfortunate state of affairs is 
ga fin isimpervious to lessons from the field. It is insensitive that the people have rio place in r 


i Sy ural: development, every - 
jo fhe poor in whose name vast sums are being spent -@nd available inch is occupied by bureaucracy. The community - 
yats aly 

; robbed. 


s = gee which was once-ceniral to the rural. development strategy” 
|Gramif The study was initiated in 1982 with assistance ‘from is now peripheral to it. ‘A vast development bureaucracy | 
placeli! ICSSR, in order to.examine the structure and suitability of - has replaced elected panchayats, It will be: recalled 

ihe institutional arrangements made for the delivery -of rural Panchayat’s were brought in due to the failure of the 
senci development programmes especially those addressed to the Community Development (CD) Programms in the 505 to: take 
/ HOMMe poor. To start’ with the title of the study was A Study of - off fully on the wheels of bureaucracy. Panchayatiraj.was 
ichayalt} Rural Development Delivery Arrangements — at. Village, Block then fashioned -to provide-an institutional’ base for peoples 
betwe and District Level. It is the findings of the study which active involvement in the d:velopment effort in their. respec 
istacatel forced. the painful title: Grass without Roots.. These three tive villages, blocks and districts. Panchayatiraj inaugurated 
sme wilt, Yds represent -not only the sum and substance of the by Nehru 25 years ago was- hailed as'pivotal to both develop- 
"MSW findings but also the feelings they invoked. = .., ment and democratic policy. “But it was Killed before it was 
with f- The study has attempted to identify the extent to which | truly :born. The method of murder was simple: no elections - 7 
ries aii and the reasons why the rural extension organisation (its have. been held to village panchayats. in most states in the oy 
ficiarith Sucture, functions, powers, personnel, procedures, styles of “past 12-14 years. <- pee Si Fag 


c functioning, contact and i ip with ` ity : Sime $ S ; a 
(es LODIng, ct and relationship with the community ; “panchayats have been held in recent 
ype} isan impediment in the satisfactory. and speedy delivery:of Where elections to panchayat: 


ership] the intended development benefits. Another context forthe Years as in. Raja peop ania Se BURNET aoe a 
false a ihe introduction of a. number of new progratrimés. ley Have no) pee rmo tedna ARGE life into . Panchayati- 
, are . fe a A taire PEES: HA x se args we “ 
a itself will Route Dash rea eames Us ae ape taj the best that Rajasthan Government as planned is to 


> eco mae mechanism, The study also looked at the ` perfors>~ 
a IRDP and ee eted poverty alleviation programmes’ especially. 
aditi humane Benerally programmes relatingto development of 
Unt if. The mare! and harnessing of natural resources. = E 
; (i) ahiste Components of this study were: = 2 =- 

direh deci dee orlal review of rural development in the past three 000. village Panchayats (an 
schet (li) Feld’ stug; fe Z = ; pees ‘indi of a High Court Verdict, fi 

elation to audies Covering overa thousand households in - @ ; ct D 

M Operation y e range of poverty alleviation programmes — 
JE, Bihar, Mado c'al development blocks spread over in 
tii) $ > Madh: Ka 
petis relating study of available contemporary studies/= 


ji a allevi e different aspects of rural development and- 
8.0 


7 Tlatin : 
de t 


Central Government has fostered in iste’ by Ane Sensi Sienedation FER ALAFIA Employment Programme 


Rural Development Agency (DRDA), a registered society 

headed by the Collector. Central Government grants for 

5 rural development are channelled directly to the DRDA 

E bypassing not only the Zila Panchayats but also the State 

é Governments. 

Government has also inducted a number of other official 

bodies: Command Area Development Authority (CADA), 

Hill Area Development Authority (HADA), and State owned 

Corporations for agro-industries, handlooms, civil supplies 

etc. which have taken over development functions earlier 

envisaged in the Nehru era for Cooperatives which were then 

regarded as essential for reinforcing economic democracy. 

Monitoring and evaluation which were vigorously applied 

during the “community”? development and ‘‘Panchayatiraj”’ 

phase are now conspicuous by their absence. The view seems 

to be: the ‘“‘Collector’” can do no wrong so why monitoring 

and evaluation. The- Sixth Plan Mid-Term Appraisal-has 

referred to evaluation of IRDP in two States: Gujarat and 

| Tamilnadu, but the studies are not available. The public and 

cay prompt availability of reports of the Programme Evaluation 

| Organisation (PED) in the past was a distinct feature of the 
Community Development Programme in its early phase. 

Still, bureaucratic dominance could have partly justified 
ti itself had it at least provided any superior technical or econo- 
mic expertise in formulation of development schemes/projects; 
or if it had added to speed, efficiency, economy and honesty 
in implementation. Alas, this is not so. Development schemes 
across the board — IRDP, NREP, TRYSEM (Programmes 
for increasing productivity and income of the poverty house- 
hold); those relating to development of disadvanced groups: 
i children, women, Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribes, artisans; 
Minimum Needs Programme (MNP); elementary education, 
drinking water, rural health, housing and adult education to 
nurture human capital; programmes for harnessing of local 
resources of land, water, forests — all present a sorry picture. 

Increasing agricultural production and productivity of 
marginal and small farmers has been listed as objective 
"number one of the Rural Development Programme. In the 
$ field its pursuit is perfunctory in most blocks studied, despite 

the fact that under Central guidelines a large number of 
-Vilage Level Workers were detached from the Block develop- 
ment organisation and assigned specifically for agricultural 
extension. The main reasons for failure are: lack of a link 
between agencies dispersing techn’cal advice and credit, and 
a lack of any answerability of the field staff to the farmers. 
There is a twist being given to cropping pattern where irriga- 
tion and land have been harnessed for higher agricultural 
productivity: there is indiscriminate substitution of consump- 
tion crops by commercial crops which particularly affects the 
poorest sections. 
Integrated Rural Development Programme. (IRDP) is to 
augment assets and income of the poorest of the poor 
(antyodya) households to help them c-oss the poverty line. 
Supply of milch cattle is the core of the IRD -Progcamme. 
All the programme imagination is exhausted by this one 
activity. The poor receipient is in a dilemma: whether to feed 
his family or the buffalo which often fetches from milk sale 
about as much as it takes to feed it. This is specially so 
-where no milk marketing link exists and there are’ not many 
_ villages with such a facility, But despite these known con- 
straints the extension staff continues to induce the poor to go 
for milch cattle because of high subsidy involved and the 


supply of pumpsets to poor farmers. The cost of pumpsets 
for irrigation given to the marginal and small farmers to 


~ ‘their holding and seldom viable. 
here is evidence across blocks that instead 


erely damaged. There has been wholesale destruction of 


ests. 


‘in rainfed and drought prone areas in order to increase mois- 
ture content for increasing agricultural: productivity is an 
fant aim of tbe rural development programme. But 


eas Programm? (DPAP) the implementatio 
diffe There is also adhocism in the choice 
r “absence of systematic plans fo 

ch are elementary to DPAP. 


easy way of pocketing it, Another major IRDP activity is” 


raise their productivity, are disproportionate to the size of- 


3 se I of harnessing - 
‘them judiciously for development natural resources have bees 5 


ts. Land development essential for-agricultural producti- - 
has been neglected. Afforestation and soil conservation — 


here the area is covered by, a special Drought Prone 


meant to generate employment during the sl 
counter underemployment. But it continues to Ack senton 
every activity other than employment-intensiye o iita 
phasing of the works is not synchronised oe Works, 
period. Implementation remains in the handes ; 
despite guidelines to the contrary. The Pat 
Committee in fact. wondered whether NREe cA 
implemented is not:‘‘merely substituting plan as 
employment”. There is also official admission eve 
reports about employment generated are not “co n that 
Supply of institutional credit to the poor Fees à 
liberate theni froni chronic indebtedness to the S Intended o 
Such sums as do ultimately manage to trickle don vend 
-banks to the poor are not oriented towards raisi a from i 
ductivity and are often not sufficient to raise the i 
the poverty line. Claims are-made that credit hag 


co 


vided to a-very large number of the poor. But ae to. ee 
proportion of the poor to the total Joances is low Only the Bad 


> the ayers à 


loan per poor loanee is very low. For exar it w i 
as Rs 65 and Rs 157 respectively for SENE a8 loy aut 
Scheduled Caste families in a Kerala district deine i dhoc s 
mic rationality: In most of the 42 districts across O ae i fo 
States, for which bank Joan data was analysed, it va } stint 
ve A Si ’ was bel jayestin 
Rs 1,000. It-is public relations rather than Production fin i IRDP is 
and has reduced poverty alleviation to a number aire ance other de 
Rural artisans are recognised as part of the poverty f ri its twin 
No where in the blocks studied was there an infrastructuty for IRD 
arrangement for supply of the crucial needs of the alii “integra 
namely raw materials, marketing, credit and techateal sete represen 
tance. A pilot scheme of Rural Marketing and Service Cone area pla 
(RMCs) initiated in 1978-79 in 200 blocks had shown sient | 115 thu 
success despite some limitations, in meeting these criti 4 At the 
needs of the rural artisans. It was commended for replication deve lopi 
in all the d-velopment blocks by the Expert Group ofthe f created ( 
Planning Commission on Programmes of Poverty Alleviation | {tegrou 
headed by one of ils members Dr M.S. Swaminathan in 199 f Scat 
The Planning Commission has taken no follow-up action esential 
since. . Yet the Sixth-Plan Mid-term Appraisal in 1983 record: NREP T 
ed without any basis that ‘‘the scheme of RMCs: set up wih producti 
the objectives of providing a total package in the natureol Village l 
raw materials and marketing and act as multi-product outlet i find a 
for rural industries has not been successful”. There is such ee 
little concern for accuracy let alone artisans. The Appraisl | eaor 
agonisingly failed tomention whether any alternative vehicle aR ME 
was intended for the stranded millions of artisans. hee 
Another remarkable omission is introduction of science andi tate La 
technology in various productive enterprises in the mun ere: 
economy. < The type of tools being introduced for examplelt a 


aol p Abart 
epartmentli 
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it th 


command. 
Given these 


dibility 
mmission 
yer! 


f on by t 

the total populatio 

dence. It does f verty ater 
PI: Fshi fal a 


hat ideaPigitieed by dpr priate ounge R ASEE Services or nutrition. 
al promise. There has been a the purpose of appla i 


ational apparatus. Almost in all the 
sion Oe 1 ; the majority of those utilising the poverty 
profe solitary io deficiency ted earlier is pinned presently alleviation schemes (especially IRDP subsid 

removal faith as DP and NREP. The ideas benefits) happen to b 
es: 


r 
ingle fa) 3 f 
oa nett E p nes are laudable — one aims at thë despite the fact that 

n 


There is no 
or; call it class or social bias. The 


: eo" k planning was the bureaucracy, On the other hand, there is n 
heso progam ck or district. In fact, Block p g 


hes ote > day the coverage of IRDP the rural rich who are being handed over the sub: 
it vege suspension în pao, aes in the country. Even with open eyes, 
d to a 


the development adminis- 
b the rural rich than the 
e past. Panchayats which 
hrough the electoral process 


i is no assurance whether- were at least becoming increasingly More sensitive to the 

i n the absence of such plans heres projects will pave the pressures of the poor. This was an inbuilt safeguard, and - 
è and shoo short-run NREP E of labour’ and that the over time the poor could have even gained control of many 
econo: a for longer-term abs 


: i einforcing. anchayats across the country. 
investment on different P e E E, eran with p The Rmh nake of the rural rich and the bureaucracy is 
IRDP is not Sena Se in a given area — not even with formidable — fed ‘as it is on mounting Corruption claiming. 
other development ae oe provide infrastructural support 50 to 80 per cent of the huge Programme funds, nearing about 
its twin NREP which Dias It isan abuse ofthe term -Rs. 1,500 crores Per annum, earmarked for the poor. -The 
for IRDP e on Needs Programme which also popular lore of the IRDP. Programme is that the same buffalo 
“integrated”. 


. < d and round a number of recepients yielding more 
arti ; idea”, is handicapped for lack of local. goes roun l 
ee represents a * o E adequate and timely basis. subsidies than mitk. The ies aan ME SB were 
Centrs tet plan heiastitutional deficiencies mutilate good ideas. obliged: to ead auphert to Panchayats i n T 
igi of Bite beeroat level the institutional frame for rural interest are also yan 


large lined up behind this combina- 


i i i : internal reform is limited — most Officials _ 
critial development is the old block development machinery tion. The scope: for inte 


icai i i i isfied that they are serving the poor, : 

salk Bye cc Drine the CD phase. anuk i e a, these eee eee a AGRE I contrariness inthe rural 
0 e i es are still nu : e ; 

vi RGU ee cone ho with technical expertise landscape today. On the one hand several thousand crores 

n 198, $ 


sential for even project formulation for the new IRDP/ of rupees are being expended on rural development enriching 


a S A i e rural rich,- while on: the 

actien | NREP Programmes. Ultimately, the entire burden of these mainly the delivery set end ah indy ob vllice Peete 

record: productive and technical-intensive Programmes is on the other,as SHE aes a aericultire © re ; 
i a tilge level worker who single handed is beng called aay aS soies men and women, when-no longer fit for i 
eee lofinda viable project, as if by magic, to relieve poverty agri 2 


household to household. The effectiveness of the available normal work have m or net course encents Kole ee 
ùnctionaries is also seriously hindered by lack of mutual which gets relieved ces ne measly ragi ‘bail can do. to 
coordination, lack of delegated authority from above, lack of study we-saw wha hildren: with less looked emaciated. 
concern and respect for the poor and representative institu- diminish malnutrition — c 


is such 
praisal 
vehicle 


: : ilding a food bufferstock 
df) 0%. Lack of coordination of district. and lower level func- Only Nagaland has moren or buiding Water too is scarce. 
ce ag i Gonaries is in-built since much of-planning and: resources. in each village to. pr wells are missing and being acutely 
apleg f Xt travel to rural areas are sectoral and not area-based. Potable drinking Piao ik a number of villages, Educational 
dF Departments even at state level let alone district and block - missed by the ee is low, wornen’s appalingly so. T 
ree Evel, are jealous of their jurisdiction: They. are not willing’ lamps are dim- Liter if nR IAE development, they 
H nen relax control over. their field- officers who consequently -As for the institutional ar E Pont the pillars of public 
oe rate in isolation from cach other. The relationship of the — continue to be sop heey SR me 25years ago of the most 
9 aa Collector wit the departmental functionaries also remains - support, as.was the the “CD series, the Balvantrai Mehta 
speak nresolved. There can bemo solution of the illustrious study in the CD : i 
yee jovlem of lack of mutual coordination - between 
s dae i thei “bartmental functionaries at the- district level or of 
o and nial po {P with the Collector, within- the frame work. 

n The part fi attern of development administration. 
iS Tai A acquirers lack Of coordination 
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institution for economic participat Rigt 4neneespnal HBundatidisetem@bendeGehehtn children at these centres. 


cooperatives too are being supplanted by Corporations 
(another administrative creature) in almost all spheres — 
handlooms, milk, credit, marketing, Scheduled Castes deve- 
lopment and even women’s development to name only a few. 
_ To the extent and in the areas where panchayats and coopera- 
‘tives have managed to survive despite bureaucratic encroach- 
ments is due either to benign sufference or to surrender to 
dictated terms. Such an existence cannot be expected to. pro- 
vide even an iota of dynamism to the cooperative movement 
required for solving India’s phenomenal and- worsening 
poverty problem. Indeed, field evidence has confirmed that 
the share of the weaker sections in cooperative credit con- 
tinues to be low. Statistically we have a huge number of 
cooperatives: 3 lakhs, with over 11 crore members, but they 
do not add up to a movement. If anything there is stagnation, 
Eyen the Corporations — Government’s new love — have 
- been reduced to routine administrative culture. For example, 
under Karnataka’s Component Plan for Scheduled Castes, its 
Agri-industries Corporation was assigned the task of installa- 
tion of bore wells on a turnkey basis. Obviously, the concept 
of turnkey is not comprehended and the job is left-half-done 
without electric installation. When the clients, (the District 
Deputy Commissioners) complained about it at a State level 
Conference, the response of the Corporation was not one of 
Offering prompt compliance expected of a Commercial corpo- 
ration but typically bureaucratic! The clients were asked to 
approach the administrative depar{ment 
/ . Corporation and Finance and other departments to obtain a 
; fresh directive! : c 
` Even the institution-of special Area Development Authority 
rel has been run to.ground as the field evidence pointed out and 
oye this is now confirmed by the 1982-83 report of the National 
‘Bank for Agricultural and Rural Development (NABARD). 
b; Commenting on the performance of Command Area Develop- 
s ment Authority (CADA) in three- States, Andhra, Karnataka 
“and Maharashtra, the report refers to “lack of concerned 
efforts. and planning on the part of the Command Area 
Authorities? as also- “paucity of technical personnel and 
administrative delays continue to impede the progress of 
implementation”. 
- Panchayats and Cooperatives apart, the local population is 
not considered fit for being associated with development even 
in an advisory capacity. Fair Price and Ration Shops for 
instance are a deal struck between the shopkeepers and the 
civil supplies departments. There are no local advisory 
Committees to check whether Fair Price Shops are function- 
ing fairly and honestly and whether the quality of goods sup- 
plied by them are fit for human consumption. © There are no 
advisory Committees either attached to nutrition centres or to 
“public health and veterinary services — the latter. even more 
important because the animals cannot speak for themselves 
‘when maltreated. In contrast, we have advisory Committee's 
galore in urban areas. For example, a Film Advisory Com- 
mittee ostensibly to watch fitness of films for public consump- 


adherence to priorities, ‘local advisory boards’ for banks to 
_-watch distribution of credit. Indeed every Ministry or depart- 
ment is adorned by dozens of such bodies. The: question is 
- not whether all of them -are equally effective but that their 
appointment reflects the democratic principle’ of association. 


f the people with the administration, =. : 

Not only is local population kept out of development 
‘ning and implementation, the indigenous principle itself has 
“no place in it. For cxample, though the strategy of import 
“substitution has paid good dividends in- development of 
modern: industry in India, the indigenous principle (be 
-manufacture of tools or labour) is apparently-stressed only a 
the port or import level. The field study showed that local 


controlling the- 


tion, a telephone advisory Committee as a watch dog for- 
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fashion cropping pattern is being influenced by è 
Spite. 


tions except that of local consumption needs, d 
that there are eminent studies to show that Jo 


of cereals required for local consumption coped 
assurance (than market mechanism or public ane Brey 
system) of their availability to the rural poor. 'Stributin 

We face as much danger, if not more, from the. d 
tioners’ blinkers as from poor practice, The a Dra ‘dé 
discussions show that the functionaries are satisfe M fi wil 
anti-poverty programmes. are successful h W 
reaching the poor. They believe also that gr pr hea! 
through propaganda for government schemes is Ca is! 
needed for enhancing peoples’ ‘participation, otal r iher 
participation is seen as longer queues at the offic sly, palvatl 
for IRDP subsidies, and not as a venture in creati j refused 
and planning by the people and in determining what i mR for the 
to solve, how and how soon and at. what level of p mi fim L 
envisioned by the founders of the Community Dewl, Uy a ed the 
Programme. What is witnessed today is a debasement jn Tebs! 
Nehru-VT Krishnamachari — SK Dey’s Community D ent of ight cer 
ment philo opby a revelo, Ali studie 

The:demise of the shortlived-and deliberatel “Prion have | 
cratic ‘decentralisation in the mid-sixties and ie soe fe Emerge! 
replacement by an. entrenched and overfed birea lo improve 
centralisation has revived colonial administration at T re pye 
district level in its worst form. It has left the poor in the 4 a ye 

undre! 


cold. _There is a sporadic showering of develo 
tance from above, but in the absence of involv. 
community these showers. howsoever magnificen 


PMENE assis Bitar place 
ement of the ikre to the | 
t- have failed Apart fro) 


_to generate a development process — where millions would be as Hal 
on the march with initial -priming from the State. All that eles of 
has been generated is dependency, The resulting development e i Ut 
is grass without roots, - ; ~ kon 


docal relevance it brings with it enormous dist 
-leakages ‘which wash out any merit that it may ¢ 
Besides, ‘as Tendulkar has pointed out the:-success ofS 
packages which are centrally-conceiyed “depends crucial be 
the latitude ‘they’allow for the Jocal-level variations --¥U 
“state-of our development delivery administration b 
it is, it snuffs out.the scope for’such variations. 
_ Studies show that even when the bureaucracy is armed 
, absolute authority, as during the Emergency when Ain 
AE 
Let ce} 


subject to criticism by the legislature or the : 

to deliver the goods. The Chief Ministers’ 

-during the Emergency on March 5-6, 1976 
tation of land reforms and the 20-point 


nomi 


f: of the Prime Minister’? decided to take special ad 
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, measures for the speedy implementation of 
for distribution Cnn E in 


our (unemployed rural artisans such as. carpenters, black- ~ 


r ! Digitized oy Arya panal Foundation Chennai and eGangotri ; a iis = 
ve any favourable response, father tribal children and continuous increases in dearness allowanéé 
nd owner. The land owner eyen to government employees. The food budget in the Ashram 
operated Wi me when I went to harvest the crop. J school for tribal children at Kollegal has remained unchanged 
coop, ki the police station. The police seized for the past 17 years making it difficult for the children to get 
enten a case att charge of it to the ward member. In more than one ball of ragi a day. This is attributed to lack of 
sterea | ave ot damaged. It was harvested and resources. In contrast, to mention only one example, the 
thie oi Te the crop ma ward member. J approached the central government emp! j ‘bee 


g tice a < 4 i n loyees dearness allowance has been 
mi S by noe “Government has given you land. revised upwards times without number and one single increase 
a e , 


id mot recel 


o 
did, with the la 


i i np e onsibility to take possesion of that ` in their allowance announced during 1983 was estimated to 
TVieiy bait 1S yo ild we take such unnecessary burden. oer cost the exchequer Rs. 175 crores per annum. Children are 
that th No | Why gux 5 approached the local MLA, but still the unquestionably dear to the planners (“even marginal invest- 
its ate ‘ah ead? J als possession”. : ment in child welfare brings manifold returns. Children care 
matig i js not in oy narrates, “After I received the Patta the’ must be the cornerstone of all our constructive activities” — 
that i nother allottee to pay some money in return of the land. Foreword to Profile of the Child in India, by Prime Minister 
"ously, war asked 1 anything. After two months he asked - Indira Gandhi) but „dearness allowance is reserved for the, 
Windy Fefuse to pay some legal pretext. Ihanded it over to government functionaries. 
acne for the Patt ot received it till now. Whenever I approach- Many tears are also shed by policy for rural artisans. 
opem fim: MA a J always receive the answer, ‘The patta is Handloom Weavers in the blocks Studied reported that they 
oni ay od the idar Court’. Because I do not. have ownership were idle half the time.. There are studies that show that 
cea i ae Į am not getting any facility for loan, ete. powerlooms are killing handlooms, one powerloom displa- 
eile fight ce in the past 100 years to reform our administra- ces about 15 ‘persons and by now we have over six lakhs 
De All studies me to naught including the special drive during powerlooms and more and more being added each day 
ldem jon De fa by the Department of Administrative Reforms 7 despite a ban: The Plan intended a place of pride for the 
sequen ee the rural administration at the ‘‘cutting edge handlooms. Yet, the Sixth Plan Mid-term Appraisal takes 
aucrarie K. ae Even today, the central issue in reform of the District pride that though the output of handlooms was lower than 
at th Ermeni Administration continues to. be what it was a the target, that of the powerlooms was ahead ofthe target. 
in the Sed years ago in the heydays of colonialism, «that is: Surely there is some connection between the shortage of 
tassis i place to give to the Collector rather than what place tọ cement at One place and the excess of it at another, between 
otite y (othe Community. ae idle looms in the handlooms sector and the excess of produc- 
e failed f Apart from its failure on the development front, bureau- tion in the powerloom sector and also painfully between one 
Ould be racy's indifference. and corruption are lowering the very ragi ball per day for the tribal children and diversion of cash 


All that Prestige of the government as an institution in the eyes of the -to protect the standard of living of the officialdom — a small 
Opment Wope. Unfortunately, this is‘rapidly becoming true also select section of the population. These ate but only a few 
{ihe expanding rural branches of the banks (whose number example of pross inconsistencies (or is it-double speak) in 


1g and Pius increased from 1837 in 1969 to 20,398 in {982) which are ~ our Central Planning: What is in vogue presently ‘can 
burden Erected to raise deposits from the public. Unless the bank scarcely qualify for being called Central planning except in 
ans) Ol af enjoys “reputation for honesty how can the villagers be a geographical Sense, that the exercise takes place in New 
Sources pected to trust them and to deposit their savings with the Delhi. pe ee 

sehold) franks, This state of affairs is not in the best interest of either The alienation of the people from the most -exciting task 
€malns Rou governance of the country or good health of its financial of development in the post-Independence India on the one 


(s own falleries, A government does not need guns to command ~-hand and the continuation of the.colonial pattern of admini- k 
gee d'image. And good image depends on ~ stration — directed from the top and unaccountable -to the A 
pounds lgrity, impartiality and efficiency. Alas, the attributes ofa local population — on the other, have serious implications j 
i are a crying need of the hour at the rural for both development and’ democracy, in both short and 
How stration, the subject of this study. : long term. a pinata. ! : 
a vever, What is happening at the rural level is pot unre- The scene is not entirely bleak. There are success: stories. 


ee Overall trends of centralisation. in the country. But successes are an exception. As the field evidence here and 


vo Beshion. enation of the people from the process of _ elsewhere shows there is success but much too modest. There 

6 ve ; Not only has democratic. decentralisation is a school of thought. that-even if success. is limited, we 

Whee e n given a go bye but no elections have -should build on success and not.be discouraged by failure. It 

hae funty in vento municipal bodies in most parts of the- is conventional wisdom tō built on successes, but what the 

nd Png ry 4 years. Most municipalities are’ situation demands here is to unbuilt on failures. The failures 
eee 


During thes -British days. we_ are pervasive. Unless we attack the failure at the root, the 
samen at least at the amine ’ areas of success cannot-be expanded. There is real danger — 
n the ‘scene is typified by the that half-baked: and haphazardly planned SSeS 
er 8 a Governnient,:(noted earlier, — provision of even the minimum necessary. inputs an ropu ar 
gal villas Hue: of the High .Court directive support vinare a high mortality rate, leaying little for- the 
i panchayats, : municipalities and cit oor to live- by,- Ber a og E B 
i atest cj he State in one stroke: This should ane y The study’shows a high degree of inter-dependence between gan 
Ani SAtion h New Delhi affirming its faith in the programmes and the nature of the delivery Organisation. ~~ ~ 
lin i h evoked stony skepticism. Co o a Any improvement in'one cannot yield much “profit without 
sek Sof planning, it isnot only’ that there reforming the other. This is as true of large investments such 
Of district planning worth the name but’ as- irrigation which remain substantially underutilised, or” cm 
cence of f i olicies towards special sectors such as village and cottage” 
his deficie “industries which remain unenforced or programimes for special 
ee ‘sectio gs Schedliited Castes and Scheduled Tebes Moren and oo 
Children, Land Te foros and tense o ERE ote aen ani i 
; it frets which es eee ices. to the buying — 
ogrammes: which 
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~ Opens the door forthe rural weak to influence development 
process through the electoral process. 
= The study has refrained from providing any short-run 
compromise solution, because the challenge is not as trivial 
as one more BDO and three more VLWs or a little more 
central subsidy to States for strengthening the Block organi- 
sation, or some trimming of delays by reforming step by step 
procedures, or ten to twenty per cent of plan funds-conceeded 
-for focal planning (which presently means planning by a Com- 
mittee of divisional or district officials), one more vehicle or 
a little deconcentration of powers of the bureaucracy-from 
its head towards its tail. Alas, presently all suggestions on 
the anvil of the functionaties — high or low, are encompassed 
within this barren range. That leaves India’s struggle against 
poverty with little hope. z 
Ifat all power-as envisaged in democratic decentralisation 
cannot be transferred to the people at the village, block and 
district Jevels and the administrative organisation cannot be 
subordinated to them at the appropriate level, then it is better 
to wind up the present field organisation altogether, withdraw 
the subsidies, the concessional interest rates and the centrally- 
invested programmes for poverty alleviation. In any- case, 
whether we are able to substifute the present delivery system 
with a democratically elected-and operated system or not, a 
vote for the retention of the present bureaucratic delivery 
System —‘as it is or in some modified form — is a vote not 
‘only for perpetuation of waste of precious resources but of 
poverty itself. 
One of the objectives of the study was to consolidate useful 
ideas for the future emerging from the past. 
The study reveals that there are.enough ideas in the 30-year 
old basket of Community Development, which in-a judicious 
<- combination can provide the direction of future reform. This 
combination should include arrangements. for establishing 
integration between the Community and development plan- 
_ning-and implementation on the one hand, and the Community 
and the administration and budgeting on the other while 
retaining sensitivity to destitution which in the raw means 
starvation. The suggestions that emerge are: 


-~ Popular Base and integrated administration 
(C) Domoeratic decentralisation upto the district level as 
advocated by the Balyantrai Mehta Committee, with gram 
- sabha as the basic institution at the village level and all 
the technical and: administrative staff (such as for land 
reforms, bonded labour, children and women, Scheduled 
castes & Scheduled Tribes, agriculture, cooperatives, edu-- 
cation, health, animal husbandry, forest, industry) ` placed 
under the direction of the three tier elected panchayat 
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our education system which persists with. its proven 
vance to the poor, 
concept of basic education but it is the poor children who 
being made to pay the price for it. If development is aiiis 
future, we must worry ‘about the future of the children mi 
have no access to education today. A method has to be 
of reaching education to these children in the poorest lt 
holds at hours and in a manner conyenient to them, awi 
-Contents relevant to their needs. O LOLA 


subscribe to this view and holds -element of objectivity 
“the administration responsible — _ “brought in our assessment 
* perhaps the most ‘bizarre ex- Punjab problem; -onl 
ees entire crisis. The Opposition.» in the light of the. toles? 


“= Offensive against Indira Gandhi, 


bodies; village, block and district, In lige 
it implies the end of the century old rule of the 


Second Plan. None of this process can b 

ground at the State level unless at the Cent p 

first accepted that within the overall plan tra Tall leg i 

be space for schemes and projects suggested I N 

tiers within the multi-level framework and “Which: ita 
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(3) The Whole Village Development met : 

ed by the National Comain on Ag esa 

arrangements for integrated funding of vif] 

plans and the. utilisation of services o 

technical organisations where available; 

rural markets and service centres for the Wie 

(4) Integrated funding of area plans at Village, a pte 
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district levels implies restructuring developme 
plan allocation at State level by area rather than pee 


Tests of success Sige 
(5) The tests of success suggested by V.T. Krishnama very.Joud 
particularly the emphasis on self-help and comm glit intent 
contribution, ~- backed by an independent aa, i io 
evaluation body under eminent men (as it wasin tP ? 


under distinguished men like Prof D.G: Karye/Propyg a 


Rao). i 
ime the 
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(6) A grain buffer-stock at each village level with 
contribution by the Community and the governme 
concept evolved by Nagaland government — to ensurt 
no one ina village is allowed to go hungry. “Andi 
the whole Village Development. strategy simulans 
uplift of the Antyodaya families as -demonstrated 
Rajasthan. - sie 
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quired Political gains. Since she returned 
oven inh second time to power in 1980, 
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to be foam’ Nand 
rest hOmCant to 
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Community. The situa- 
Unjab Suited her strategy 
ny Other State. In © other 
tee e- Muslims 

. Community, 


e panic-stricken - 


ee “the 
unit O their- 
not indispensible, as. 


= 


Apitz soararn E oundetign feeling eGani ant 


develops in the Hindu community. 
that the Government: is being 
partisan towards the Muslims. 
Except Punjab the only other 


State where the Hindus are ina ~~ 


minority is Jammu and Kashmir. 
But in this State the communal 


scenario is very different from — 


that in other states. The two 


communities live in different re- 


gions and therefore: there is not 
much possibility of direct con- 
frontation taking place. between 
them. Moreover, the State had- a 


towering - personality. in Sheikh: 


Abdullah -who, distinctively con- 
tributed to strengthening of secu- 


lar moorings in the State, a point = 


also brought by Kewal Varma. 
Though Indira Gandhi tried the 


same ploy during the J-& K elec- 


tion last year she could not gain 
anything out of it. : 

At such- a stage; the situation 
in Punjab came in handy for her. 


Here was a State where. the two- 
communities lived ` together for: 


centuries in perfect harmony. and 
shared: a common cultural heri-. 


tage.. Marriage linkages between’ - 


the two communities: made their 
relationship’ more congenial and 
natural. 


tried to segregate the . Sikhs 
and thrust their leadership:upon 


them... This was the- opport- . 
unity Indira Gandhi was looking- 


for to win over the support. of 
Hindus :all oyer the country. 
She first wanted the Hindus-to be- 
scared -by terrorist methods of a 


faction’ in thè Akalis and then | 
emerge as their protector. She 
-wanted- to aggravate the crisis ~ 
j trouble- > n 
~ ‘wishful thin 


and then act -as th 


h have be 
anger t 

Sal with th th 
Te 


“ore ha 
TeSstte ioe Ve be 


Policemen themsely 
minals. Transfers on 
en mad 


But such a state of- 
_ things could not be conducive: 
for the Akali 


Daľs political- 
aspirations, and: as such,=-they . 


“does. fs. > |. 
<- New Delhi. ea A 
=o > Krishn 


set lement with the Akalis seemed 
tobe in sight.. The myth that 


- Paramilitary forces or Army can- 


not-enfer the Golden Temple ~ 
was in fact, a creation of her 
- own Government. Indira 
Gandhi -wanted the myth to be 
exploded at a time when com- ` 


munal tension was at its heights - ° 


and eleclions were at hand; so 
that she. would be- recieving 
Maximum support of the Hindus. 
all _ Over the'country, as their 
Saviour. History was being 
repeated for -another tragedy; 


_ -Telegious sentiments Were~being 
< exploited for deriving ; 


political 
benefits; and that too, by a poli- 
tical. leader, who ‘claims herself. - 
and her party- to be Steeped in 
Secular traditions: The desper- 
ate need -for a victory at the- 
hustings seems to have rendered- 
all values:and ideals superfluos: 
- Kewal Varma talks of launch- 
ing an all-out attack on the — 
forces of communalism unleashed 


~ by the Akalis as: the most desir- 


able “solution to the Punjab- 
tangle. But the questions arise: _ 
is it possible? -Which political 
-party is- secular enough to op- 
pose’ communalist. forces with a. 
crusading — zeal? - All political | 
parties and their leaders‘think in 
terms of reaping immediate poli- 
tical ‘advantages. So long as 


- .these considerations are there any 


permanent and meaningful solu- . 
tion will always évade-us. The 
pernicious trend of religion being. 
blended with politics is: gaining 
ground in the- country. Political 
‘morality has collapsed. In its. 


-absence communal- forces are 


being strengthened... Decadence 
-has set. in. . The nation is. in 


“peril: ~The man in -the street is 


too disillusioned to indulge in 
king’ as Kewal Varma _ 


Israel in Third World (from page 


seventies. The above-mentioned CIA report notes: 
- The Israelis have operated for some time In East 
Asia, They have provided intelligence training 
to the Government of the Republic of China and 
maintain liaison with it. The Israelis also have 
relations with the Japanese, Thai, Indonesian, 
and South Korean services, especially on terro- 

< rist matters. The major Mossad regional center 
in East Asia is Singapore. The Israeli station 
chief there frequently travels throughout the 
area and conducts business with neighbouring 

- nations. Indonesia as a Moslem nation does not 
` have formal diplomatic ties. with Israel. The 
Mossad-Indonesian: relationship, therefore, is 
very discreet. The Mossad representative 1n 
Singapore is accredit:d to the Indonesian service. 


There are also Mossad officers in Jakarta under - 


commercial cover. The primary reason for the 

- Indonesian liaison is to gain aid in counter- 

terrorist efforts. The Israelis, on the other hand, 

are not only engaging in antiterrorist operations 

-but also have an opportunity to collect informa- 

tion and engage in political action in another 

- Moslem power. 

A recent addition to the Asian recipients of Israeli 
security assistance is Sri Lanka; an Israeli Interest 
Section has been opened in the US Embassy and 
Israeli advisers are reported to be training Lankan 
security personnel. In the Near East, Mossad 
maintains relations with the Turkey National 
Security. Service, as part of a frame work of cooper- 


~ ation, the Trident Organisation, that also included 


Tran’s Savak and Ethiopia, 

Since the early sixties Israel has been a member 
of the South Atlantic Treaty Organisation (SATO), 
made up of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay Uruguay, 
South Africa, and Taiwan and Israel as the only 
non-Atlantic members. The organisation was estab- 


a 


The Passing of Pioneers: (from page 11) 


Rolls Royce. There will not of course be another 


Carlos Romulo — General, chronicler, raconteur 
epicure, a man of the century. But Arture Tolentino 


~ who has succeeded -him is another original. He is 


very know'edgeable, universally respected and, 


_ perhaps most important of all, known as an out- 
_ spoken and independent thinker who ena 
tained his credibility in a political atmosphere 

_ vitiated by martial law and authoritarianism,  —_ 


Rural Violence in Bihar (from page 14) 


-There is rapid development’ in the e 
“attitude of defiance. It has made- ie Weal poe 
iore conscious of their strength and political power, 
day, the rural poor no longer suffers from passi- ~h 
ity and immobility, but itis caught in the grip of 


hange towards new future. The attitude of defia 
y, is limited among the rural poor hen 
violence is ated and |; 
it th m < 
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‘contributions to the annals of repression and ethu 


i 
Vernon Walters performing a coordi R 
counter the threat of the Soviet Union in ae tol 
Atlantic’. With the demise of milito 
ment in Argentina and ‘openings’ in Brazi M 
may-now be defunct. But cooperation 4 
Israel, South Africa and Taiwan continues 
in the nuclear field and the joint develop, ut 
advanced cruise missile. Pent of 

‘(The Israelis) taught the Guatemala i 
build an air-base. They set up their int U 
network, tried and tested on the West Be i 
Gaza’. Bob Simon, CBS News, Feb 16 A a 
Israel’s security activities do not simpl 8. 
of cooperation, but estabilishing and traile 
military and security services in Third Wo 
tries; hence one is led to wonder about the a 
of their contribution. To understand Israel’ nas 
one must look at Israel’s source of expertise Ae 
field of counter-insurgency, the West Bank and Ge 
In fact, the West Bank and Gaza form sae 
series which includes Galilee (1948), Sinai » 
Golan Heights. One might add south Lebins 
which some have begun to refer to as the ‘Noy 
Bank’. Israel’s attitude with regard to these an 
has: been that of the exclusionist colonial siii. 
state, an attitude which calls to mind the appro 
of European immigrants to American and (i 
Indians, and European settlers in South Africas 
Australia. While all of these represent memor 


} 


cide, Israel has been making its own distinct. cont 
bution, beginning with the occupation of Galil 
The key problem that Galilee, and later the Wi 
Bank and Gaza, presented to the Zionists ist} 
they wanted the land but not the people. It is 

exclusionist element that differentiates Zionism! 
the Third World nationalisms. The major com 
nents of Israeli policy vis-a-vis the occupied tert 
ries concern land, control, and population polit) 


a a ee 
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- Men like Tolentine and Mochtar will continu 
give the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ forum a no 
dimensions. But the style represented “by the p 
generation of Foreign Ministers is unlikely y 
Seen again. That, however, need not bean oe 
for gloom., ASEAN has left its early Sunday, 
Parameters and got deeply into the pressing P “(i 
and security issues of the day. It is just 48 well! 
We now watch and react to ASEAN, not ia te! (a 
the personal style of its stars, but in lish! 
actions and policy formulations. O. 
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delivery systems “and make them effectis? if 
attitude of the administration has to chang? vat j] 
to become res pds? 


seers 


A very society tries to find Pe ; 
an equilibrium. Sometimes ; H 


this is through conflict, sometimes 
by deliberate or unconscious attempt to 
ge achieve harmony. A primitive society which 
does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus 


a has an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society 


produces tensions in the individual as well as in the 
community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the 
world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a Striving for a new 
equilibrium and anew dimension in human existence. That should 
hearten us if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the 


‘ a 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 1959 


ee e e a e e e e 


nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 
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Only through 
fresh ideas can l- 
an old business n 122 

be constantly | 

renewed | > 


ton’s 
aggressor 
Ply strong 
Wdeveloprr 
Pakistan 
feaction. 
In a | 
official sp 
termed as 
Americar 
5 launch a 
es istallatic 


The multifaceted Caparo Group,” a: 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situat 
of Assam’s rich qua! 
epproximately 10.0% 

produce about 18 wnalligy Accs of tea 
es And we're extending new 
. areas under best quality clones, 

fertilising through fresh ideas, 
traditional business, 


at Reagan 
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| aw DELHI’s choice of words to describe Washing- 
1+’ ton’s attempt at portraying India as a potential 
f aggressor against Pakistan might sound extraordinari- 
[iy strong at first reading but the sum total of recent 
Hievelopments vis-a-vis Indo-Pakistan and US- 
Pakistan relations would seem to warrant sucha 
reaction. ; 

In a hard-hitting statement on October 15, the 
oficial spokesman of the External Affairs Ministry 
termed as “motivated and reprehensible” the recent 
American. insinuations that India was about to 
unch a pre-emptive strike against Pakistani nuclear 
jstallations. . The, statement came close on the 
te of a meeting between Foreign Secretary 
eat Rasgotra and the American Ambas- 
i. warty Barnes when the concern felt in the 


E Block over the recent subtle anti-Indian under- ` 
Pike in “American attitude “towards India and ` 


an was duly conveyed to’ the latter. - 


e i 8 L 
, gins of the latest contempts in Indo- 


o nerica p 2 pets ad 5 
mally ee ate interesting and would nor- 
Betuine win ee dismissed as the fall-out of a 
Wh Which Kare een ding but ‘for the seriousness 


it oa : 
hig tive ste eae 
w : 
Mision; ` red by this report which drew wrong 
TR two o Cn US Surveillance satellites failed to 
a | Ped to pe adrons of Indian Jaguar fighters 
he Teport ased at an Indian air force station. 
` ‘Was subsequently ‘discounted, but the 
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an Washington and Islamabad have 


against Pakistah’s nuclear’ instal- 


Dev Murarka 5 


campaign of minata ieee ee notwith- 
standing the fact that New Delhi promptly described 
it as an inspired story. The report had also mention- 
ed that the US had alerted Islamabad of the immi- 
nence of an Indian air strike. The Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, Shahabzada Yakub Khan, who happened 
to be in Washington found it necessary to caution 
US in turn that Pakistan viewed the possibility of 
such an air strike as a serious threat to his country’s 
integrity. : ee 
To complicate matters further, the American’ 
Ambassador in Pakistan, Deane R. Hinton made his 
own input into the proceedings by gratutiously offer- 
ing solace to Pakistan by declaring that US would 
come to Islamabad’s help in the event the air strike 
materialised: At the same time, Hinton discounted 
the chances of any attack on Pakistan from its 
western borders (from Afghanistan) implying thereby 
that Islamabad may have to face aggression only 
from its eastern borders, namely from the. Indian side. 
New Delhi drew from these developments the only 


~ possible inference, which readily suggested. itself: the 


statements alleging aggressive designs on the part of 
India were motivated to justify in advance the» sup= 
ply of more US arms to Pakistan in the coming. 


“years, in addition to the hardware already in the 


pipeline under the 3.2 billion dollar economic-cum- 


military package. ; R Oe 3 ile 
The circumstantial evidence for such an inferential 


` assessment has also been strong. The ClA-inspired™ 


report came in handy for Pakistan to keep- -up ; 
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pressure on the sympathetic Reagan Administration 
to continue the arms supplies at a time when the 
Senate was seized of a proposal from Senator Alan 
Cranston to stop them because of Islamabad’s calcu- 
jated decision not to abandon its nuclear programme. 
Part of Yakub Khan’s Washington mission appeared 
to be, to persuade US to sell the radar surveillance 
plane Grumman E2C Hawkeye which would enhance 
the strike capability of F-16s supplied to it by US. 
Be, The demand for the Hawkeyes has been pending 
ae for the last two years. When it was first raised, the 
reason cited for its acquisition was that Islamabad 
et was coming under increased air attacks from the 
ve Afghan border and lacked adequate surveillance 
: facilities for the purpose. Indeed, Islamabad’s appe- 
tite for more and more sophisticated and’ lethal 
weaponry seems to have been whetted by the 
American commitment to give it the Harpoon mis- 
iv siles.a, yeat ago; in addition to the Hawkeyes, Pakis- 
Fh tan has also put ina claim for US permission to 
we acquire: some AWACSs-(early warning systems) from 
: the squadron already sold by Washington to Saudi 
jane Arabia. 
The 3.2 billion dollar package was in itself an 
American gesture to Islamabad in return for the 
latter’s commitment to be a part of the US strategic 
concept in the Gulf. At the time this gesture was 
extended, there appeared to be a genuine sentiment 
in Washington that Pakistan’s nuclear programme 
was only in its nascent stage and way off from 
accomplishment in the direction of bomb manu- 
facture. Washington also believed, naively, that the 
package would invest it with the necessary leverage 
to pressurise Islamabad into abandoning its nuclear 
aa ambitions. This perception has gone awry, and 
pe thanks to Senator Cranston’s disclosures about ’Sino- 
Pakistan nuclear collusion, a new note of desperation 
and helplessness has suddenly surfaced in Washing- 
ton’s responses to Islamabad. 
The Washington correspondent of Nawai Waqt in 
a recent despatch quoted sources close to the White 
House as saying that Reagan was prepared to devise 
special arrangements for Pakistan’s security, includ- 
ing offer of a nuclear umbrella as in the case of th 
NATO countries, in return for Islamabad’s shelvi E 
of its nuclear programme. There is some m Vk 
bout this report. While Washington has denied 
hat such an offer is under contemplation ielaniabed 
ne chosen to maintain a discreet silence presumabl 
diplomatic reasons, but the Indian embassie a 
Washington and Islamabad have Soin Feat 
Reagan has been in correspondence with Presid a 
Zia. New Delhi was naturally concerned ov : tie 
; story of the nuclear umbrella offer as it would ta : 
serious implications for India’s defence and sec ae 
_ The offer is not as illogical as the officiald aoe 
‘Washington makes it out to be, since a Pakis ni 
_ acceptance of it would provide a neat line of iR 
to Reagan from the current predicament i ae 
Senate and simultaneously pave the way for da ae 
p the blueprint for the next phase of US-Pakistas 
ilitary cooperation in the event of Reagan’ ee 
3 ion in November. > sees 
the context of the reported offer; Indira Gandhi 
oned, in her address to the ne 
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Commanders’ conference in New Delhi ] 
the American profession of concern oy ast Wee 
proliferation despite evidence compiled b SE ny 
themselves on Islamabad’s nuclear Y Amer 
Indira Gandhi spoke of the dangers inher at 
“pattern of collaboration among certian 
in regard to overall strategic objectives; 
region” which had introduced a qualitative IN oy 
in India’s security environment. India Sheet 
posed no threat to its neighbours and it hed © said 
interest in their stability, strength and Ne 
“Irrespective of the differences in the Prosperity 
governments, we believe in peaceful coen aa 
constructive cooperation,” she assured. nce ang 
Admittedly, despite the recent ups and d ; 
Indo-Pakistan relations, a point of NOSE it 
not yet been reached, but thanks to the TS 1 
of American intentions at destabilisation ee 
of near-war hysteria has been created in this a 
of the world. President Zia conveniently attrita 
the qualitative changes in the scenario to the e 
pulsions of elections in India and glibly talka 
return to a saner atmosphere after the polls Th 
implication is obvious: if voices are raised in Tada 
about ‘‘war clouds on the horizon’’, it is nate 
much because of Islamabad’s frenzied drive to am 
itself to the teeth but because of Indira Gandhi} 
ploys to divert attention from the country’s ral 
socio-economic problems in a pre-election envitor 
ment. Such Pakistani perceptions are neither nev 
nor surprising, and India has by now learnt to liit 
with them, but the major issue facing New Delhi's 
foreign policy planners is the manifestation d 
American conspiracies:to push India and pal 
into a continued state of hostility even while prof si 
a commitment towards contributing to an impro 
ment in the subcontinental situation. The Chairma 
of the Policy Planning, Committee, .G. Parthasarathi 


was apparently drawing Washington’s attention W 


Indian apprehensions over US role when he W 
Secretary of State George Shultz in New yo 
recently that both US and Indja coul 
mutually if a conscious effort was made 
Washington to help the normalisation process: 

The normalisation process itself, sadly, sat 
blocked following the vitiation of the atmosph 
by the known Pakistani involvement with the 
tists in Punjab resulting in the postponemet! 
Foreign Secretaries’ talks scheduled to bave dy 
held in Delhi in July followed by a meeting ° 
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he initial round 
H Sons confabulations, 
onal level political parties 
gem to have acquired a sense of 
realism about the uphill journey 
: nhat faces them before they reach 
N ihe ballot-box for the Lok Sabha 


i pati 


i these, only two have emerg- 
Ht ed with a clear view of what they 
qf vant to achieve at the poll, and 
nf pthaps. made their respective 
“J assessments with a degree of 
y's ral objectivity which is hardly evident 
nyitom | in others. And these. two repre- 
er mwi sett the two nodal points of 
to live}, Indian politics today—the Cong- 
Delhis l 
ion ofi 
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ress-I and the Bhartiya Janata 
Party (BJP). 


The five-day mass interviews of 
state level party leaders by the 
AICC-L. Secretariat culminating 
in a series of discussions with 
General Secretary Rajiv Gandhi, 
was an -indicator of the serious 
efforts now being made to get the 
feel of the local-level cadres, even 
if the picture is blurred to a large 
measure by the in-fighting that 
persists in the party down below. 
In this connection the decision to 
go and meet the district party 
workers before the leadership 
chooses the poll candidates, is to 
be welcomed since it may help to 
bridge the yawning gap that 
separates today the leadership 
and the party ranks. 

In a sense, this exercise brings 
out the seriousness with which 
those at the central level are con- 
cerned in acquainting themselves 
with the mood in the party from 
the Pradesh downwards. At the 


Same time, the style of. t 
ing this exercise has the danger 
of weakening the rapport bet- 
ween the leadership — particu- 
larly the new leadership repre- 
sented by Rajiv Gandhi — and 
the party ranks: the spectacle of- 
Senior party leaders having to 
wait for hours before reaching 
Rajiv's presence is not one that 
would generate enthusiasm for 
the cause. Indira Gandhi’s track 
record shows that instead of. 
building a well-knit party she has 
preferred to equate party func- 
ctioning virtually with elec- 
tioneering which too she under- 
takes like riding a storm, with 
nothing of organisational follow- 
up. In contrast, there is much 
more of organisational activity 
under Rajiv.Gandhi; in fact, the 
AICC-] itself has been streng- 
thened with the induction of 
Antony and Ghafoor. After 
years of neglect, in which the 
Congress-I . organisation was 
largely turned into a battle- 
ground between contending 
factions, Rajiv Gandhi’s efforts 


p 


at turning it into a Tammany 
Hall makes his flock slightly 
uncomfortable though its desir- 
ability is hardly questioned. 
This being a preliminary exer- 
` cise, there has been no effort so 
far at any forecast of the party's 
prospects at the coming elections. 
While some of those interviewed 
have given a dismal picture — 
like the dissidents from UP who 
Si held that fifty per cent of the sit- 
KEI ting MPs would lose or the 
i panicky picture presented by 
j those from Andhra Pradesh who 
E are not happy at Brahmananda 
q Reddy chairing the newly formed 
co-ordination committee — the 
a4 general impression that one could 
i gather has been one of grop- 
i ing, since the mass mood seems 
N to be as yet dificult to decipher. 
| By and large, the Congress-I 
ae activists honestly concede that 
es this time there would be no re- 
ie petition of the 1980 landslide. 
But they are equally convinced 
ee that there could be no repetition 
is of the 1977 debacle. The general 
tel feeling is that Indira Gandhi will 
return to power with a sliced- 
down majority for her party in 
the next Lok Sabha. 


It is of course natural for any 
party on any election-eve to try 
to convince the electorate that its 
adversary would lose and in the 
process, get itself convinced about 
it. Specifically, there are several 
reasons why many in the Opposi- 
tion seriously think that this time 
they could defeat Indira Gandhi’s 
party at the poll provided they 
could prevent — vote-splitting 
among themselves. For one thing, 
the wistful dream of repeating 


-cularly to the aged and the infirm 
among its leaders who would like 
to pass their last days with the 
glory of being the Prime Minister 
of India, —- and if summoned to 
_ the world beyond, to be carried 
- with all the honours in a gun- 
carriage. ; 
. Secondly, the Opposition takes 
into account the Indira Congress 
reverses in 1983 Andhra and 


for Lok 


1977 comes back to them, parti- 


ika Assembly polls. These - 
ites no doubt account for ` 


‘Hindu 
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made a clean sweep of 68 seats 
in 1980. This time, it would be 
difficult for it to get more than 
30 of these seats as present indi- 
cations go. Which means that the 
Indira Congress would have to 
make up this loss in other States. 
As things stand, the Congress-I 
expects to make a better show 
this time in two Left-dominated 
states of West Bengal and Kerala. 
It is likely to do better in Bihar 
(where its score in 1980 was 32 
out of 54) with the return of 
Satyendra. Narayan Sinha’s 
Rajput contingent and the likely 
coming over of Ram Lakhan 
Yadav’s flock. On the other hand, 
the Congress-I might find it diffi- 
cult to retain its present position 
in Maharashtra where it bagged 
40 out of 48 Lok Sabha seats in 
1980. 

. Any guesstimate will have as 
much relevance as the forecasts 
of astrologers, who incidentally 
are having a brisk trade in this 
season when every prospective 
candidate would like to be told 
about his fortunes. It would 
however be reasonable to predict 
that the Congress-[ on its own 
would manage to get a majority 
in the next Lok Sabha. 


Within the Opposition, it is 
BJP with may be regarded as a 
party with asense of direction. 
The five-day session of its Execu- 
tive and National Council at 
Pune which ended on October 14 
brought out the leadership’s 
objective approach that while it 
would try for electoral alliance 
and adjustments in a bid to defeat 


Indira Gandhi, its: definite target - 


is to Increase its own strengt 

that it could play an pe 
role in the fragmented politics 
that is bound to overtake the 
country after the next general 


election, 


There was questionin by the 
ranks about the Mane ne 


the deal with Charan Sin hi 
National Democratic AES 


But the BJP leadership displaye 
. . Tii S ; 
maturity in- holding” om es = 
without having any illusions 
about Charan Singh's - consis- 


tency, because it looks 
NDA as a means to attrac 
Votes, protected as 


_As_ for Bahuguna'’s J 
. Chandrajit Yadav’s -* 
- Party, there may be any 
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be from the charge of 
outright communal oig Z E 
the same time, it hag ett : 
promised with its fine Cp, 
cal commitment aş en Oly Kren 
by RSS whose chief poi 
recent outspoken pronounos Ai acy | 
reiterated the thesis prea pey 
definition of being Inde th 7 
coextensive with being «4 i 
—nothing less, nothing m Hing 

There is little doubt the plore 
the present-day balance of n meeting ! 
in Indian politics, Byp t essentia 
shown greater promise of iat afte 
than the Communists— ae tf become Y 
of no mean significance bri ; 
about in the last ten UN) impressic 
Both CPI and CPI-M cod Washing’ 
that their programme of bul e 
a Left-and-Democratic Unity n Niana 
not been able to keep pace A i y x 
the fast-changing developmen e 
though neither has as yet dp cnc 
played honest self-critical Objet frustratio 
vity that this tardy developme pstures 1 
is largely due. to their inabili There 
to get over the complex again pessimist 
the Congress-I which by thol tuth tha 
inventory cannot qualify to Wh inthe Wi 
‘democratic’. If the present lith the delib 
of the two Communist Partii m — 
as it has emerged from -tef 
respective party conclave i 
week, is to be any guide, Ù 
total Communist strength 10 i 
next Lok Sabha does not) 
mise to increase, except pethi 
marginally. 


As for the rest of the Onn 
tion, what has come Up? 
progressive depletion 2 1. 
Janata Party, which is to 8 fi 
measure due to the Salami Wy 
followed by Charan Singh, al 
is bringing over in instalm 
sizable chunks into his Sp 


of shifts — even to the Pd ! 
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Í jt may also appear 


af the oficia ¢ : 
iN vere useful even if they did not make any progress. 


i) political compulsions on both sides account for this 
l eluctance to reveal to the public the real futility and 


j OM MOSCOW 
in Looks at Reagan 


; words which have cascaded 
ont the Nig ee commentators and pundits 
f ine and after the Reagan-Gromyko 
plot “Washington on September 28, 1984, one 
gin ent is missing. It is the recognition 
sential oa the Soviet-American relations might 
iat aa than ever before, not better. 
pecome erception may appear contrary to the 
a so strenuously sought to be conyeyed by 
Washington that the talks were a positive step 
ds improvement of the super-power relations. 
oye distinctly more pessimistic than 
| Soviet version which contends that they 


fustration of these talks which consisted of empty 
ystures rather than the beginning of a new dialogue. 

There are, however, significant indications that a 
pessimistic view of the talks would be closer to the 
tuth than other versions. Most of these versions — 


inthe West atleast — have accepted at its face value 
the deliberately optimistic and misleading construc- 


ym. the 


ve l 
ide, t 
h int 
not pit 
perhif 


tions put on the talks by Washington. These versions 
have also failed to grasp the significance of the 
cautiously negative view of the development from 
the Soviet officials. But it is the authentic Soviet 
view which comes closer to underlining the hollow- 
ness of the meetings in Washington and New York. 
It is important, therefore, to go back and analyse 
carefully the remarks made by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko, after his meeting with 
Reagan. He declared, ‘succintly enough, that his 
discussions with the President “did not warrant a 
conclusion about practical positive changes in’ the 
US Administration’s foreign policy course. There 
were no visible signs of it being ready to take 
realistic positions, without which a turn for the 
better is impossible either in Soviet-American 
relations or in the international situation”. 
In ordinary circumstances the question of inter- 
preting the outcome of the meeting would not be 
so acutely significant. But these are not normal 
times. The new Cold War is heating up day by day 
even as the two super-powers try to minimise the 
(Contd. on page 32) 
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Suppressing the Secular 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


A the September 9 disaster in Hyderabad, 
when communal fury was unleashed during the 
Ganesha immersion processions, an uneasy calm 
prevails in the city. 

According to the newspapers, Dassera and 
Muharram passed off peacefully this October. The 
Jamaat-e-Islam-Hind has meanwhile called for a 
bañ on religious processions of all communities, 
without discrimination, towards preserving commu- 
nal peace in this region. At a citizens’ pub'ic meeting 
in Hyderabad on September 29, it was noted with 
concern that on every occasion of religious festivity 
observed by one community, violent clashes are 
provoked by mischievious elements, inevitably follo- 
wed by retaliation during religious ceremonies 
celebrated by the ‘other’ community. 

Against this sensitive background what happens 
when sane voices attempt to raise secular issues 
which need notbe looked atin a communal or 
religious context at all? 

Generally speaking the tendency of those in 
‘authority isto play itso safe as to steer clear of 
anything which may have the remotest of religious 
overtones. This June, a local group, active on 
environmental issues organised a meeting to celebrate 
World Environment Day. A number of government 
officials from various departments dealing with the 
environment spoke on the occasion and answered 
queries from asmall but concerned audience. 
Among other things one of the questions related to 
the annual immersion of hundreds of Ganesha 
idols in the Hussain Sagar where the level of pollu- 
tion is already far above permissible limits and to 
which toxic chemicals are relentlessly added every 
year from the painted idols. Were the authorities 
going to do something about it? 

The answer was typical. The “officials concerned 
dismissed the entire issue with a single statement to 
the effect that nobody in the Government would 
dream of ‘interfering’ in anything which concerns 
religious custom. He neither admitted that the idols 
do indeed pollute the water, nor considered whether 
they could be immersed somewhere else rather than 
in the heart of the city which is where the Hussain 
Sagar is situated. (Of course, the idols would pollute 
any body of water in which they may be immersed 


- and the radical solution would be to stop painting - 


them since it is the paint which is poisonous 
these points simply never rose because the fee 
was suppressed at the very outset, for religion is 
a taboo ope i 
` Nobody in the audience was demandin 

dus be prevented from worshipping Ganesha 
that the'processions and immersion ceremonies be 
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banned. ‘Interference’ in religious matte; 
last thing on anyone’s mind. Certain a8 th, 
valid an environmental concern as were Ae, us Was 
relating to the irresponsible dumping of Westie 
pollutants, the mosquito and water nya 
blems, deforestation and other topics discu Ith pi 
day. But this question alone got a summary 4 
sal from the safari-suited bureaucrat who, ; Y dismi 
ly, was neither Hindu nor Muslim. Was pacien 
congratulating himself on his ‘genuine’ seç hemp 
Any way, if one has a cushy post and does ularing 
to be shunted out to some god-forsaken i Way 
irony intended), then one knows to leave olea 
alone — Hussain Sagar or no Hussain Sagar 


Thus on the one hand are the trouble-a 
thriving comfortably through calculated indi 
and on the other are the paranoid militants ready 
jump at anyone who comments on, or ex me 
concern over, harmful social customs whiten 
fanatics insist, are part of religion. >t 


An article in a local daily on purdah draws reiini 
ders not only defending it as a sacred praction 
expressing indignation that a Hindu writer sho} 
dare to comment on a Muslim custom. Anok 
article on legal aspects of polygamy and tala 
draws similar outraged responses. ; 


The converse too is equally true and the voiced 
orthodox Hinduism reacting to criticism of Hint 
social customs keeps coming across loud and clea 
(You can find some gems in the Astrological Mog 
zine published from Bangalore.) This emergence t 
militant and self-frighteous orthodoxy makes it dit 
cult for secular elements from any communityt 
speak or write on social issues even when they hai 
absolutely no intention of offending anybody's tt 
gious beliefs or sentiments. 


A few years ago I remember, the orthodox Tami 
of Calcutta were furious over some sociologë 
home truths I’d written in the Statesman about 
local purohit (priest) profession. Which was strai 
because the purohits I had spoken to had themselt 
asserted that there was little future in their vocatio 
that their sons would take up other professions! ' 
with the decline in observance of religious 1 
there was neither status nor adequate incom 4 
this line. True, the orthodox might not "f 
it in quite the same way and they were wel 
to write their rejoinders. What I found OS% 
cerling was that the enraged protesters welt n 
only angry with the article as such but also “f 
I, a Tamil Brahmin, had written thus, implylt 
betrayal of the community as a whole. 


religi 


Voide, 
ffereng 


And i 
a non-Tamil or non-Brahmin or nop-Hin0” i 
written it they would have been equally if not 
incensed. This group of self-appointed prot 
pales Tamils also boasted how they had Fal 
Ts some years earlier when another WHC? (if 
Tamil, had written humorously about kagi 

amils. The fact is that in the current miN ig 
gious ethos and hyper-consciousness of 087 
Th nal identity, one arbitracy commandment p 
ou shalt not comment on any religion 95 
of any community. Of course, this dictat? B 
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secular. The fundamentalists can 
ey want and m pan ao 
ee respond with a three-monkeys- 
say vill obliging ang oF saying anything. é 
mof not Sorp the divisions and antagonisms 
ac yd mean, d sharper. In the South, with its 
history of anti-Brahmin government 
; t Brahmin associations have emerged. 
er set is more conscious of its Brah- 
han ever before, almost entirely because 
ninhood t ducational doors are virtually closed to 
r aE revivalism fills the air and it 
them: eem healthy at all. Asa Tamilian who has 
doesn t 5 much in the South, I am aghast every time 
o Na Madras at the hostile idioms which are part 
J visit he speech. The Brahmin and the non- 
oe have derogatory appellations for each 
pomii no-one but an outsider feels distressed 
e arassed at the sound of these words. 
“i sems to me that this caste and community 
consciousness within the Hindu religion is harsher in 
the South than elsewhere. It’s there in Hyderabad too, 
though perhaps not with the bitterness one encoun- 
ters in Madras. My son tell me that a newcomer at his 
gitar class, a Tamilian, asked him if he was Aiyar 
or Aiyangar, and was a trifle surprised when he 
replied that he ‘thought’ he was Aiyar but wasn’t 
too sure! This was his first encounter with the caste 
question but now he is sufficiently used to this obses- 
sion of first establishing the caste identity of a new 
acquaintance. So he wasn’t exactly amazed to over- 
hear two ten-year-olds earnestly proclaiming their 
Brahminhood when meeting for the first time at a 
basketball coaching camp. 
-Coming back to religion, why do Hindus get so 


furious when a Hindu marries a person of another 


truly 


e: 3 
decad militan 
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INFORMED SOURCES 
We RAVE 
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‘in one particular direction: 


religion? Pie 5 


The latest issue of the Saheli newsletter hasa _ 
report on how the Arya Samajists of Delhi harassed 
a Hindu girl wanting to marry a Muslim. In the end 
she became a convert because the Marriage Officer 
was pressurised into refusing to register the marriage 
under the Special Marriage Act. By becoming a 
Muslim she must now forego the special protection 
and rights she would have enjoyed had she been 
allowed to retain her religion and marry under the 


Act. So whose interest has been served by this fana- 
tical interference? 


It’s sad to note that religious antagonism knows 
no barriers of education or other so-called indicators 

of enlightenment. One comes. across it from people 
one assumes surely ought to know better. A Hindu 
woman doctor is full of indignation that the Christian 
matron in her hospital has persuaded her Hindu 
husband to become a Christian... She goes to the 
extent of saying that Hindus are too liberal to insist 
on conversion! We point out to her that in the 
orthodox sense, there is no such thing as conversion _ 
to Hinduism, there are no rituals or mantras to” 
convert a non-Hindu and accept him or her into the 
Hindu fold. You are either born a Hindu or not. — 
She has an answer to that too. All that a Christian 
girl marrying a Hindu has to doisto put upa- 
picture of the Tirupati god (or any other god in the 
pantheon), and light a lamp! What she disapproves 
of therefore is not conversion as such but conversion 


In secular India today it is the truly secular who 
are constantly being silenced, while fundamentalisn 
grows in monstrous strength, evoking nothing but 
frightened deference everywhere. C 
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HARISH CHANDOLA 


e Palestinian Parliament in exile, called the 
cain National Council (PNC), which was 
expected to settle the question of the PLO leader- 
ship, could not meet in the middle of September, 
because a number of Palestinian organisations, 
opposed to Arafat’s leadership, refused to attend it. 
Had Arafat insisted on holding the PNC session — 
as he was intending to do — PLO would have split 
into two. Though PNC has failed to meet, the 
prospect of achieving Palestinian unity has not been 
adversely affected. 

a a A few points have however become clear regard- 
“ing the future leadership of PLO, as a result of the 
es negotiations going on behind the scene between the 
"various Palestinian organisations. These are: 

k 1. PLO will no longer have an all-powerful 
; individual as its Chairman or leader, in the manner 
in which Arafat was. 

2. It will be led by a collective leadership, 
composed of all Palestinian political and fighting 
"organisations, and not be dominated by a coterie of 
i Arafats own Fatah organisation. 

3. It will function on a democratic basis, with full 

participation in its political, military, and financial 
* bodies of all major Palestinian organisations. 

E 4. The various Palestinian organisations in the 
i Israeli-occupied territories (mainly the West Bank 
_ and Gaza) will not fight with one another in order 
to better their individual position, but form a joint 
front to resist Israeli rule. 
f 5. The basic emphasis for liberating Palestine (or 
part of it), will remain on armed struggle. In bet- 
ween the emphasis has shifted to diplomacy and 
negotiations, with the major powers and UN playing 
a role to solve the problem. This emphasis has’ led 
to the weakening of the armed struggle and kindling 
of ‘rivalries among Palestinian organisations who 
thought since a negotiated settlement was about to 


claim a better share of power in the new state. The 
' diplomatic struggle will henceforth form part of the 
armed struggle and be an adjunct to it, and not the 
‘main course. 


=. 


p of PLO. They say they will accept no compro- 
‘mise on this issue.,  —_- ants : 
ome of the questions that confront the Palestinian 


re totally opposed to having Arafat in the leader- 


ash, Secretary General of the Popular Front for 


ected Palestinian leader. 
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Habash and Palestinian Struggle 


come, they must improve their respective positions to 
There are several Palestinian organisations which. 


struggle have been answered below by Dr George 
eration of Palestine (PFLP), the most 


Asia, How do you view this and the connected 
ment of Israeli agents to train Sri Lanka fo 


recruit. 


: rce 
suppress the struggle of the deprived there, includ 


the Tamil minority and tea-estate workers, which } 
the possibility of growing into an anti-impende 
movement? a 
George Habash: The Sri Lankan decision t 

establish relations with the Zionist state is definitely 
an act of antagonism towards PLO, to the an 
masses and to the Arab liberation movement, This 
is not all; this establishment of relations Carries 
other dangerous implications. One of these dan. 
gerous implications is the Zionist military infiltra. 
tion into that part of the world. In the Middle Fay 
the masses know very well the tole paid by Istae 
— a role of aggression and a tool of the American 
imperialist policy of continuous bloodshed, and 
there are clear examples of this in Palestine 
Lebanon, and the Golan Heights which have been 
exposed to the whole world. The role of Israel in 
that part of the world will definitely not be different: 
it will play the role of a tool of the imperialists, and 
will support fascist regimes against the masses and 
their struggle. As I said, consider this as an act of 
antagonism against our people and PLO. We hope 
that the Sri Lankan people will be conscious of the 
dangers. of such a step and -will -take the necessaty 
measures to stop this infiltration. 
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roneous Pat . The Democratic Alliance 
af oa jctions He ena political platform 
n E R with the Central Com- 
vip through ; so that this platform could be a 
mittee 0 “ ontinuation of the struggle with a 
pasis for 5 against the American plans in the 
unite: i and the Zionist aggressive Plans, and 
Middle Past ôP and to present the initiative to the 
on the an initiative that proposes a 
Nationalist í the common denominator which will 
lan 0' as eight organisations to confront any 
enable us from the political platform of PLO, and to 
diversion If ratically against all breaches of PNC 
sruggle T have signed the agreement in Aden, 
eg Sieve that we have reached the minimum 
Bae ce amine which enables us to reunite PLO 
ne Bae of an anti-imperialist programme, and 
i are continuing our discussion with the National 
Alliance to reach a similar agreement, after which we 
hope that all of us will be involved in a wide and 
overall national dialogue which will prepare the 
ground for holding the next PNC meeting. This will 
mean the re-unification of PLO on a nationalist, 
anti-Zionist and anti-imperialist basis in alliance with 
the Lebanese nationalist forces and Syria. 


HC: Last year you had said that Arafat had failed, 
and needed replacement as the PLO head. Have you 
changed that position? 

GH: PFLP, The joint leadership of PFLO- and 
DFLP and the Democratic Alliance have announced 
that Chairman Arafat no longer represents the 
common denominator who will be able to lead a 
ified PLO.'We still believe that he does not repre- 
“at this common denominator, -and we call for his 
operation. Between our point of view and that of 
fee Who call for the ousting of Arafat, the 

ie is that we have chosen to struggle through 
ET ae Institutions of PLO. This is why we 
ond  usider ousting Arafat or his resignation a- 

adition fo 


è un; ; A à 
ieee institutions of PLO should deal with this 
*mocratically. : 


t At the 


tae Present ; Taon 
iscussiong i nt moment we are continuing 


denominator politically and 
: + order to form a united front 
Versions frotitutions to confront any possibility 


ii] ture. Accord 
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leo uing National Council. The 
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With the National Alliance in order — 


om the PLO political programme now . 


ied Palestinian lands in 

almost 36 years, inspite of the indomitable Spirit and 
courage of the people inside, trained and armed Pales- 
tinian organisations outside, and a thinking leadership 

dike yours. Ihave un ortunately witnessed a Tot of 
rhetoric but little action. 

GH: In fact, the difference between the level of 
armed resistance in South Lebanon and in occupied 
Palestine is due to a lot of Teasons. The main reason 
is that When the Israelis occupied Palestine, the 
Palestinian Masses were not prepared to resist the 
Occupation with military means, The conditions 
under which they had lived in the West Bank and 
Gaza for example under the rule of the Jordanian 
regime and the rule of the Egyptian mandatory 
administration provided conditions which did not 
allow the Palestinians to be trained to carry and use 
arms. When the, Israelis occupied these areas, the 
people were not prepared. We have spent and we 
still spend a lot of efforts to train as many. Palesti- 
nians as we can. But this fact does not mean at all 
that one should ignore the level of armed resistance 
which has been carried on since 1967 against the 
occupation forces. The level of resistance was not 
low, atthe same time it did not equal our ambi- 
tions. If you read through the history of resistance 
since 1967 inside occupied Palestine, you realize 
immediately that the Israelis have been hit severely 
by the Palestinian commandos. 

As for South Lebanon, the Israelis occupied South 
Lebanon at a time when the Lebanese people were 
trained in using arms. In Sonth Lebanon and in 
Lebanon in general, PLO had helped the Lebanese 
in obtaining and using weapons, and the level of © 

‘resistance is high. The last point I want to make 

` Clear is that the resistance in South Lebanon is not 
only carried out by the Lebanese, but also by Pales- 
tinian commandos. ~ 


HC: Can you foresee the as of geisiaineg 
le inside the occupied territories š 
a all efforts have been concentrated 
and are being concentrated right now on escalating 
the activities inside the occupied territories. We need 
` to see a sustained and escalated struggle inside the 
occupied territories. This is our plan and we are sure 


C: How. can an effective and meaningful Syrian- 
: Fae solidarity in siruggle be created and sus 
: tained? Having shared. land and history with the m e 
“tinians until recently, does Syria have a basic role in 
: the Palestinian revolution (like that of a safe rear area;) 
ar, is its role no more than that of other Arab States, 
mitted to supporting PLO yet not part of the Pales- 


consider Syria a stronghold when con ronting 
Israeli occupation and also the plans which the 
American administration is trying to impose upon 
the region. We need this alliance until all imperialist 
plans for the area have been destroyed. 


HC: The earlier hopes of the Palestinian struggle 
becoming the harbinger of socio-political change in the 
Arab world have dimmed. Why? 


GH: Since the beginning of-our struggle we have 
realized that the armed struggle of the Palestinian 
people will definitely create a lot of changes 
in the world because there is an objective rela- 
tionship between the Palestinian and the Arab 
struggle on one hand, and there is an organic 
relationship between the Palestinian people and the 
Arab masses as a whole, on the other. And there- 
fore when the Palestinian revolution started after 
the defeat of the Arab regimes in the 1967 war, we 
had in mind that this struggle would lead to changes 
í in the socio-political structure of the Arab world— 
oe in particular, in those surrounding Palestine. What 
~~ you call hopes—actually did not dim, may be people 
can not now see those changes, but the quantitive 
© accumulation should not immediately lead to qualit- 
ative changes. We are sure that the accumulation of 
these changes will sooner or later polarize into 
qualitative changes which will reflect itself upon the 
socio-political situation in certain Arab areas. 


WC: How do you see the Arab world at the 

moment? An Arab Summit is most likely to be held 
before the year ends. What would you like this 
summit to take up, and what do you expect of it? 
i GH; We don’t know when the coming Arab 
summit will take place, we don’t have information 
about that. But generally speaking the summit 
will take place, and will definately not take 
any decisions that will line up with our ambi- 
tions, because on essential matters the Arab sum- 
mits will compromise. We hope that due to the 
violent and vehement confrontation between the 
tripartite alliance, (Syria, the Lebanese national- 
ist forces and the Palestinian revolution) and on the 
other hand imperialism, the Arab summit will sup- 
port this stronghold of the tripartite alliance in its 
confrontation with the American plans, and that it 
will take the Proper decisions to further support 
from the political level to the material level. 


HC: How do you view the situation in Lebanon? 


GH: The struggle of the nationalis i 
_ Lebanon has definately forced the fascist eee 5 
retreat, and the compromise that was reached by the 
_ formation of the government that includes all politi- 
_ cal forces in Lebanon, is a clear sign that the fascist 
forces could not control the country, but had to 
ompromise. But Lebanon and the Lebanese 
asses will have to continue the struggle in order to 
chieve their aims: the elimination of political 
ssionalism, liberating Lebanon from the Israeli 

nts and to continue their struggle for the 

tisation of the Lebanese institutions. We 
; Lebanese nationalist forces and their 
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HC: Do you see any prospect of the Iraq-Irqn . 
War 


ending? 

GH: We hope that this war will be ended be 
this war means destruction for the poor masses a 
poor countries, and destruction of the capacit Nd 
these countries. TES of 


HC: What do you think of the UN role in y yi 
the Palestine problem? Is it correct that UN mn 
performed poorly? Ing 

GH: Through our experience as the Pales 
people, UN did not help our people at all, and sọ 
of its positions were actually against the interests a 
the Palestinian people. Some of its decisions Which 
were taken lately, that support the right to sel 
determination of the Palestinian people, were prac- 
tically speaking decisions that were not implemented 
Nevertheless, we regard UN as an important arem 
for political struggle, and the changes that have 
taken place in the composition of UN, Lecause of 
the joining of several new independent nations, this 
change will play its role in supporting the jut 
struggle not only of our people, but benefit all 
people who struggle for freedom in the world. We 
hope that US will play a more constructive and 
practical role in supporting the struggle of out 
people, and in supporting people who are struggling 
for freedom. O 
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[faction 18 ntries succeed, after a few 
the effort Ce onne have at our disposal the 
ears, We WI nder the United Nations that 

itilateral system U 
m ome to know and rely upon. 
we have fr ek on the multilateral system has taken 
i pa First and foremost, a systematic effort 
many PRE to go back on and destroy the ‘deve- 
seng consensus which emerged in the post-war 
i and which has been the basis of the function- 
r of the United Nations bodies and organisations. 
The main components of this consensus are to be 
found in the Final Act of the First UNCTAD. 
Additional components. were added through the 
decisions adopted in the successive sessions of the 
UNCTAD conference, Trade and Development 
Board, UNIDO, General Assembly and the Econo- 
mic and Social Council. Subsequently this develop- 
ment consensus was submitted in the Declaration on 
the establishment of a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO). 

It will be useful to remind ourselves of the main 
tlements of this consensus: 

(a) Development is the common concern of the 

entire international community. 

b) The development of developing countries 

will contribute to the growth and stability of the 

world economy as a whole, including that of the 

industrialised countries. 

o i: primary responsibility for development 

tne ane developing countries themselves, 

national ee be supplemented by inter- 
ment nee objective of international develop- 
standar ee is to bride the gap between the 
countries a pine of developed and developing 
isparity T to remove unfairness, inequity and 
economic aa sng the existing international 
8) T S. #4 

or a regiment of the above objective will call 
folomic s Pane Of the present international 
the develop, Cm and in particular, providing 
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conciliation procedure. 


should be comprehensive, concerted, covergent 
and commensurate with the dimensions of the 
development problem. 

The consensus that I have mentioned about was a 
genuine consensus and not imposed upon the deve- 
loped countries by a majority decision nor directed 
against the interest of any. group of countries. It 
represented a higher order of organising inter- 
national relations, particularly the world economic 
system. It was also designed to make for stability 
and progress for all — a phenomenon which of late 
has been frequently referred to as inter-dependence. 

Moreover, this consensus is the only basis on 
which the structural problem of the world economy 
and world economic relations can be solved and the 
only means of giving a concrete shape to the idea of 
inter-dependence. 

Finally, it is an indispensable means for preserving 
and promoting peace. For, there can be no peace so 
long as there is inequity, injustice and exploitation 
in the world. 


This consensus was subscribed to by the developed 


“countries of. the North as well as the developing 


countries of the South, by the Western countries as 
well as the East European countries. Most of the 
resolutions and decisions containing the elements of 
this consensus were adopted without dissent. This 
was ‘because the developing countries recognised 
right from the beginning that changes of a funda- 
mental nature in the economic policies of industrial- 
ised countries could not be legislated by a majority 
voting. That was the reason why a weightage was 
given to the developed countries in the composition 
of the Trade and Development Board of UNCTAD 
anda whole procedure for conciliation was built 
into the decision-making process of the Trade and 
Development Board, According to this procedure, 
if any country or group of countries felt that its vital 
national interest was going to be adversely affected 
by decisions to be taken by UNCTAD, it could ask 
for a suspension of voting and the initiation of the 
Only after Oe sopela ugn 

ure .was exhausted, could there be a resort to 
proe voting. The very fact that the industrial- - 
ised countries never resorted to the conciliation 
procedure proves that they were a willing partner to 


all the resolutions and decisions of the UN bodies 


which constituted the development consensus. ae 
- This consensus is now under severe attack and 
hole multilateral system under the 


normative basis of the functioning of the multilateral 
system of cooperation under the United Nations. | 

Another way in which the multilateral system 1s 
being undermined is the systematic manner 1n which 
these industrialised countries are departing in their 
national behaviour, from the norms, rules, principles 
and guidelines which have negotiated in the post-war 
years to give effect to the development consensus. 
The GATT rules are being wilfully and wantonly 
departed from, mainly through the perpetuation 
and proliferation of the so-called grey area restric- 
tive actions. i 


There is a real danger of these indus- 
trialised countries abandoning the multilateral trad- 
ing system under GATT just as they did with the 
international monetary system in the early: 1970s. 

` The concepts of non-reciprocity and preferential 
and differential treatment for developing countries 
enshrined in Part IY of GATT, have been severely 
eroded by the recent trade practices and policies of 
these Governments. These Governments are ignoring 
and also condemning the various instruments 
and framework of international accountability that 
have been developed in the post-war years, such as 
the targets for the flow of financial resources to 
developing countries and other targets for assessing 
performance of the International Development 
Strategies incorporating agreed goals and objectives 
and policy measures that flow from them. 

These countries have also started directly attack- 
ing the UN institutions. Whenever they find that a 
particular decision or activity, even though unanim- 
ously agreed upon in the past, does not suit their 
interest, they threatened not to cooperate and even 

i to walk out of the institution carrying out these 

Bo decisions or activities. Threat of or actual denial of 

a funds is being used as a leverage for changing the 
programme activities and orientation of the UN 
institutions. An attempt is also being made to force 

_achange in the procedures of these institutions for 
taking budgetary and administrative decisions in a 
manner which will give these countries a veto on 
these decisions. ; 

What is worse is that the Heads of the UN insti- 
tutions and other individuals holding important 
positions in them are being singled out for being 
maligned and made the target of bitter personal criti- 
cism. A systematic effort is being made to undermine 
the independence, objectivity and the initiative of 
these institutions by trying to determine in advance 
as to the kind of documents that they should 
‘produce. ; 


For example, in the context of the discussion on a 


Development Board of UNCTAD, these countries 
have been insisting that the documentation for the 
Meeting should be only ‘factual’. This amounts to 
denying the UNCTAD Secretariat one of the 
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possible Ministerial Meeting of the Trade and: 


principal functions for which it — or for that 
administrative Teforms in 
However, the fact is that this is an attac® 
very T of the United Nations, 08 
s of cr ; if 


Ministerial Meeting of the Trade and Develo 
Board of UNCTAD, these countries are Aine 
that their Ministers would come to the Meeting. 
if there is a prior agreement that no attempts Only 
be made in the Meeting to negotiate, or toot 
decision, or to make progress over the pr tae 
position. : esen 

These countries are also making a 
effort to impose their ideology on these int 
institutions. In this they are going to the extent 
regarding most of the measures of multilaters 
cooperation as repugnant to their belief in the A 
play of market forces. The traditional func n 
the UN multilateral system to harmonise natio 
policies, to lay down international norms and nae 
and to establish codes of conduct are being oe 
demned as “‘statism’’. In an attempt to ensure if, 
international relations are left to the mercy of tt, 
more powerful nations, international organisation 
are being asked not to do anything which has the 
effect of regulating such relations. 

These countries are increasingly trying to subst. 
tute multilateral cooperation by bilateral deals wher 
they enjoy tremendous leverage over their weake 
partners. In an international economic order ani 
system characterised by inequity, injustice and 
incompetitiveness, the very essence of multilateral 
cooperation is to impose a measure of regulation 
and order on the conduct of governments by inter 
national norms, regulations, codes and guidelines, 
To denigrate the latter amounts to denying the ver 
raison d’etre of international cooperation. 

The activities of international organisations of the 
UN system’ are seen by ‘these countries as militating 
against their national interests. They are strongl 
opposing international organisations exposing tht 
anomaly of the present world economic order cand 
putting pressure for bringing about changes in th 
They are also resolutely against discussion of issues 
which bring out thé unfairness and deficiencies! 
their own domestic policies. They are refusing U 
participate in any discussion which calls tht 
policies to question and puts pressure for chanel 
them. They are holding out threats that if su 
issues are discussed, they would quit the organisatio? 
concerned. This -threat has been held out not ony 
against UNESCO and UNCTAD but also agai 
large number of other organisations of the i 
system. . : t i 

In their attitude towards the United Natt 
system, these countries are harking back to th 
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j argumentation 


ee, aanisations for this purpose as 
1 eac of ey bodies established to this 
pi ip the inter aS countries realise tbat all is not 
nctioning of the UN organisations 
therefore, prepared to go more than 
seeking the necessary budgetary, 
pall WAY and administrative reforms. Unfortu- 
al ality, this is not the goal which the 
ely, 8 ies are pursuing. 
ist ised COUN publicity drive launched by the 
ied by these countries and actively 
their governments, to deride and 
encourage multilateral system. Think Tanks have 
weaken Oe se dto provide. the intellectual under- 
mi Pior this attack. The stuff that is churned 


pe these Think Tanks and so prominently 
sed by the media of these countries, are sel- 


fom based on facts and are often simplistic and 
risleading in their analysis. ; ; We 
one example of this misleading and simplistic 

is to condemn the international 
organisations and deride multilateral cooperation 
onthe ground that they have not been producing 
any results. This populist argument is advanced to 
show that the lack of progress is not due’ to the 
policy failures of governments, but because of some- 
thing intrinsically wrong with the UN system. 

There is no doubt that there has been a severe 
stback to multilateral economic cooperation 
recently. The North-South dialogue has been stagnat- 
ing. There has been no real progress or achievement 
worth mentioning during the last four or five years. 
The world trading and monetary system have almost 
become non-systems. There is a fragmentation of 
the world trade and privatisation of the international 
Rane system.. The World Bank has been consi- 
; Tare ae recently because of its being denied 
all the ae ear concessional lending. However, 
mode of Nae ing to do with the role, mandate or 
The failure Bee of international organisations. 
tational cos e North-South. dialogue and inter- 
policies, ieee is the failure of government. 
attention fan ‘age a deliberate attempt to divert 
rit to the 

Othing dey system, ADEA 
the fact that th hstrates this more convincingly than 
Usations Within allure is common to all the orga- 
U ae as well as outside the UN system. 

a failure. ‘UNCTAD isa story of 
i obn World Bank it was not 
beet 8s at the ae .2 replenishment of the IDA 
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ments and framework of international accountability 
that we have now at our disposal, and without the 
codes, conventions, Principles and norms that 
regulate international relations today. 

The United Nations is indispensable for all the 
countries of the world. But it means a great deal 
mor to the Third World than to the other groups of 
countries. Politically speaking, the United Nations 
is the indispensable altar where a newly independent 
nation is, baptised as a sovereign entity. UN 
membership is a symbol and confirmation of 
national sovereignty. 

The Third World needs the United Nations more 
also because of its weaker bargaining position. In the 
law of the jungle, they are the stronger animals which 
thrive at the cost of the weaker ones. The weaker 
partners need therules, norms and regulations 
governing the international system more than the 
stronger ones. In an inequitable international 
economic system, the only countervailing power that 
the poorer countries have is the democratic inter- 
nationalism symbolised in the United Nations. 
United Nations is the only multilateral institution 
that the developing countries have for advancing 
their interest, and for trying to improve the external 
environment for their development and for changing 
the rules of the game so that they can emerge from 
their present state of dependence toa state of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 


It should not, however, be forgotten that the 
United Nations is equally important for the indus- 
trialised countries. After all, the United Nations 
was brought into being by these countries. It reflect- 
ed the idealism and moral values propounded and 
preached by their savants and philosophers. These 
values and idealism are universal in nature. These 
countries should, therefore, realise that they are in 
the proccss of destroying something which repre- 
sents the highest ideals of their societies. which they 


have painstakingly built by their own efforts and 


which they will badly need in future. 


people. In the long run, it will have the effect of 


` destroying their own societies. For, the values refle- 


; à à i 
their game plan, they will not, in fact, be reforming 
the system but would end up by either destroying it 
or making it bereft of its soul. : 

The supreme task today for all of us is to safe- 
guard the multilateral system under the United 
Nations and not to allow it to go under because of 
the attack mounted against it. We must at all costs, 
preserve the UN system — the only institution we 


Lost 


W ien we were given freedom 
We gave ourselves a name 
India that is Bharat. 

When we go abroad, 

We have an identity: 

We are all Indians. 


Ix Bharat that is lost, 

To find an identity, 
i , One has to affiliate oneself with a region, 
Hei Caste, creed, community or religion, 
Those who cannot identify, 
With these categories, 
have no identity. 


Barr in God has become 
Narrowness of mind, 
A belief in miracles and superstitions. 
Those who act in the name of God 
Act as if they are God themselves, 
Belief in God has, to be rescued 
From narrewness and its actors, 

` To make man human again, 

And to enoble his soul. 


Wan we were trying to break our bondage, 
We had thought, eos. 
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have symbolising otit dream of world order , 
world Government, an institution which will, 
needed in one form or the other but with ity i 
intact in any event — as long as the human ae 
in its present form exists. We should not allow | 
forces which are out to destroy the UN system, : : 


push us into an international anarchy, chaos and 

the brute and primitive justice of bilateralism.5 ae 
eN 
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that we find, AO A 
ourselves shackled more and more? massive 
Narrowness increases the darkness of mind, pankin 
belief in superstition, intolerance, Meany 
and violence increases. < se 
We find ourselves confined f Neen par 
In a small box of our own making, ae 
and in the darkness which we are generating. |f ment to, 


Shackled by superstitions, 
Prejudices and pettiness, 
Shuttered from breeze and light, 
We are foresaking our Future. 


Wien would we be, 

What we had longed to be? 

And declare ourselyes to be, , | 

a part of humanity, 

And be human again, © sae 
Free from the shackles of our own making! 


Simla 
September; 1984. 
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ed to be convinced of India’s unity 


d : ; 
Wee nan now. In producing such a convic- 

more worn cliches about the fundamental 
athe WE ake us very far. 


F petween what is undeniably desirable and 
ondary tunately too real. For another, slogans 
phat is unio eople in the process of struggle in the 
that united E appear to have exhausted their 
colonial pe out of the context of tbat scenario. 
efetiveness, Or the other way the reality — that 
| Even m being celebrated with far greater enthu- 
Ma a Unity — will not go away. 
| a the same time, it is possible to argue that what 
is under threat today is not — at least not as yet, 
jarring the case of a lunatic fringe — so much 
rational unity itself but the unitary state structure 
tat the British Empire left behind. \f that is so, the 
yay-out would be a more genuine measure of federa- 
isation than our Constitution allows. A reorienta- 
fion of constitutional thinking should be on the 
agenda, It isnot, however, on the agenda of those 
who matter politically on the national level. A 
massive learning-block stands in the way of sucha 
thinking on their part. Eventually the Indian 
masses once again may have to educate the. masters. 
Meanwhile sporadic fire-fighting to put out the 
flames cating up the map, now in the east and then 
the north and so forth. Meanwhile trade-off bet- 


pions from the top, and footing excuses in 
aa Š rar powerlessness’ of the State Govern- 
Gas fan away failure to deliver the goods. 

oath rae as usual and a quiet desperation. 
tation of a tate structure as we know it wasia, 
Briti e British Empire. As a ‘conquest state’ 
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Unity 


the federal idea as a basic Principle. The Motilal 


Nehru Committee appointed by the 1928 All Parties 
Conference was quite explicit: 


We who talk of self-determinatio 

in reason deny it to a smaller Tek: EE ee 

does not conflict with any other important principle or 

vital question. The mere fact that the people living ina 
particular area feel that they are a unit and desire to 
develop their culture is an important consideration...” 

í Repor of Motilal Nehru Committee, August 10, 1928, 

In, line with this principle the individuality of the - 
provinces was recognised and reorganisation of- 
provinces was recommended on the basis of “the 
ene principle and wishes of the majority of the’ 
people. 

More directly relevant to. the federalisation 
question was the set of articles (nos 28 to 40) regulat- 
ing provincial and central relations: 

There has been a great deal of argument in the country on 

the respective merits of the federal and unitary type of 

government.... In drawing up our proposals -we have 
deliberately declined to be overborne by one type or the 
other. We have borne in mind the peculiar position of 

India and have provided for the development of the fullest 

possible provincial life compatibly with national interests... 

within these limits provincial governments will be masters 
of their own houses, free from the control of the central 
government”. (Supplementary Report of Motilal Nehru 

“Committee, p 11). 

In the constitution of the Senate in which 
“provinces as such will be directly represented” 
(p 95) andin the clear demarcation of provincial 
subjects (Schedule T1), etc federalist features were 


built in- F 
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one-sided arrangement if the Indian (Princely) States 
desire to join the federation, so as to influence by 
their votes and otherwise, the policy and legislation 
of the Indian Legislature, without submitting them- 
selves to the common legislation passed by it. . 
(p. 82) see 3 ae 

Thus the minorities question and justified 
suspicion of the motives of the Princely States as 
members of a possible federation in India stood in 
the way of a fuller acceptance of federalism. In 
course of the next two decades these obstacles 
gradually became insuperable. 

The adroit appropriation of the federal idea by a 
section of Muslim léadership provoked a reaction 
equal and opposite across the rising barricades. The 
All-India Muslim Conference in January 1929 dec- 
lared that the “‘only form of government suitable to 
Indian conditions is a federal system with complete 
autonomy and residuary powers vested in the consti- 
tuent States”. (Simon Report, Vol. Il, p. 84.) 

In the Round Table Conferences, particularly in 
the first one, both Muslim and Princely representa- 
tives underlined the virtues of federalism. The 
Sankey Report and the deliberations leading to the 
Government of India Act of 1935 deepened the 
anxieties of the Congress leadership. Jawaharlal 
Nehru recorded later: 

While the part dealing with Provincial Autonomy (in the 

1935 Act) was severely criticised for its many reservations 

and powers given to the Viceroy and the Governor, the 

federal part was more resented. Federation as such was 
not Opposed and it was generally recognised that federal 
structure was desirable in India, but the proposed federa- 
tion petrified British rule and vested interest in India. 
i Thus the federal idea came to be viewed with 
increasing suspicion, and nationalist dismay increas- 
ed as the British Indian Government began to 
exploit its political potential vis-a-vis the minority 
lobbies and princely states in the post-1935 period 

This becomes evident from more than anything 
else, the tenor of discussions in the Constituent 
Assembly. Federalism was identified with the 
Cabinet Mission and the Muslim League approach 
The Union Powers Committee, set up by ihe 
Assembly in January 1947, was forced by the cir- 
cumstances initially (April 28, 1947) to t fi 
rather limited Cent ity. ae 

l entral authority. But eventually th 
Committee rebounded in the opposite direction : 
soon as that pressure lifted. Nehru reported a 
behalf of the Committee to the Constituent Renki 
on July 5, 1947: “The severe limitations on thes % 
of Central authority in the Cabinet Mission’s Pion 
was a compromise accepted by the Assemb] a 
order to accommodate the Muslim League Nee 
that partition is a settled fact, we are una Sasa 
of the view that i ra miniously 

view that it would be injurious to the inter 
of the country to provide for a weak Central a the 
rity”. Thus the idea of a “Federation with a a n 
pe ene to be accepted. SE 
e makers of the Indian Constituti 
‘unanimous in support of the predominantly Waites ; 
form that the immediate circumstances impart d ; 
the Constitution. In the language of some of ihe 

sidents in the Constituent Assembly, one c 2 
dy hear the first syllables of the post-inde con 

guage of regionalism. pao 
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Thus on the very first day of the debaten 
Union Constitution Report submitted 4 € on, 
(July 23, 1947), a member from Mysore 
defends his amendment that the President 4 


“by rotation either by the North of India 0 : Jap ( 
of India”! But, even after you dismiss such r Uh prov 
cies for being what they are, one is left with tende or Y 
impression of resistance to “over-centralisatio Stroy ature 
it was usually termed, on the part of a num Artic 
members who were critical of the Draft Conii oy here 
Some of these critics, for instances, Kazi Karir vio arbo 
(Constituent Assembly Debates, November 90, it it 
or Syed Muhammad Sa’adullah (November 27 i 3) uuo 
of Assam who spoke against the centralising tt a o 
cies, had little political clout. pa heP 
There were others who voiced doubts but s 5 
persuaded by the leaders of the House to aes te mi 
the Draft. Pandit H. N. Kunzru, for instance a Min 
apprehensive of the “overcentralization” jm ig far a8 
in parts of the Draft Constitution (especially Atte tas be 
which became Articles 360 and 365 of the pres than t 
Constitution): it was anomalous, he thought ia say it 
“the Central Government should regard the Prova frame 
cial Governments as its perpetual wards”. (Congi.) indep! 
tuent Assembly Debates, November 22, 1949), Bui the p 
eventually he, like many others, joined the consensy as 4 
in favour of the draft. J tures 
_ Dr. B.R. Ambedkar and T.T. Krishnamachai f is app 
in their reply to the debate, recognised that th and ju 
chief point in question was whether there was “tol —— 
much of centralization’. Ambedkar’s defence was 
somewhat too abstract: the essence of federalism, WO 


he maintained, was still preserved since “the Stats 
in our Constitution are in no way dependent upo 
the Centre for their legislative and executive autho 
Ae (Constituent Assembly Debates, November) 
_ One also has to bear in mind the weight of traii 
tion behind the unitary model. Since the events 
1857 the unitary form had been the establistt 
system, for the partial freedoms enjoyed by the Pr 
dency Governments were all but destroyed in th 
post-1857 deluge of reforms and consolidation. 
small doses of decentralization allowed in the restiut 
turing that took place in 1919 and 1935 weres 
nae in pin reservations and Central over 
Owers as to be virtually inter- mental I 
tribution of business. e eT jnd 


Thus the 
Government possessed a very limited set of to ae 
meant basically to keep a highly centralized cola Posin 


State in working order. 6 
Curiously enough these were the limited resou 
on which Indian legalists depended for the nuti 
bolts of Constitution-making, despite thei r 
rences with the British Government on fundam erio Mte 
Barring a few references to Alexander Harg j 
or the US Senate, the 1928 Constitutional prok ge 


of the All-Parties Conference closely follow? cg. 
relat j Far 
swei 


= 


1919 Act in Tespect of Centre-Province / 


The schedules of Central a incial subj?” oh} 2 
: nd Proyincial subje pi Sud 
mun the same in the 1919 Act and 1928 Pr tig 
ik Motilal Nehru Committee. ded. X 
W. ewise the Constituent Assembly (prov, tario 
as with a vast range of constitutional ma as 


all over the world) followed the Act of 


: io 5 
fematoat ? ypremacy 1n 


ects and in giving the Union 
oe cases of conflict and over- 
re 946). OF consider our constitutional 
rticle “ rding the President's powers to give 
HF sions Beret to a Bill passed by a State Legis- 
peorithhold 8591) and take a look at the 76th 
(article 1935 Government of India Act: omit 


prs 
e 2 
y ` ference tO His M 
arbon copy: f course, silly to condemn any consti- 
will be, OF COU dc thaen 
t ¥ ngement merely on the ground that it 
mtional A something else. The point is that in 
is cloned a cloning some traits and tendencies 
the PE ted: that is the relevance of these histori- 
get transa the influence of the unitary tendency 
al oe days of the British Raj. : 
k ily, there is also the objective fact that in so 
ve have or might develop a federal form it 
far 2 or will be a product of devolution rather 
ia that of a genuine federative process. That is to 
say it is a process of loosening up a tight unitary 
frame rather than the coming together of formerly 
independent entities. This is one of the reasons why 
the present Constitution has been described so often 
as a unitary State with subsidiary federal fea- 
tures (K.C. Wheare). This is why the federation 
isappropriately called the Union (Dr. Ambedkar) 
and judicial interpretations put overwhelming empha- 


ajesty and it is virtually a 


and 20th 


The liberal 
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sis on its “basically unitary character” (Supremé 
en in State of W. Bengal versus Tae Thien 

Although, steps towards a larger measure of 
genuine federalism would be ee to the trad on 
traceable right up to 1858, the political costs of 
ignoring the need for federalisation are increasingly 
becoming unacceptable. It is for legal experts to tell 
us how to go about it. 

The more important and urgent task is to build 
opinion for federalisation. Such a move will inevi- 
tably be opposed on the ground that it will “weaken” 
the Centre. If the Centre is strong only by virtye of 
Constitutional form and powers derived therefrom, 
the opponents would be right. But there is obviously 
more to it than legality. The perfectly legal exercise 
of powers by a Central Government may win for it a 
few battles, but it may lose the war. Before we start 
wringing our hands mourning the death of national 
unity, let us give it a chance by loosening up the 
unitary form of the Constitution a little bit. 

This unitary form and the substantive unity of the 


nation arè not identical. They may even become 


inconsistent with each other: the over-use of the 
controls belonging to the unitary system may inthe — 
long run endanger the will that keeps a nation 
together. Thus the struggle for the mind of the 
Indian nation may be be lost. C] 


reformist modernisers of the 19th policy-makers about the glories 
centuries—specific of Indian womanhood. f : 
stereotypes of women, both in Manushi stands in this tradi- 
theory. and practice have always tion, a relative pioneer in femi- 
been questioned. 


nist journalism. It is therefore 
streaks in the worth reviewing a collection of 


9 
Women S national struggle for freedom, Manushi articles now brought out 


the setting up of women’s cells ina book (in Search of Answers: 
Movement : N eed and Rae Pa most political Indian Women’s Voices - from 
fo In ` parties, the expressions of gender- 
r intros pecti on neutrality in the constitution ete. \ 
are all reflections of a long- Press, London, 1984). 

standing concern that “all is not 
HARSH SETHI right’ with half our citizenry. ) mable d 
Tt took the ‘Status of Women times moving introduction by 

TA in India” (1975) Report to radi- 

8 NDING apart from the usual cally shake the foundations of 
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‘invisible reality of analysed the gender bias in ing with a fi 
the q an Women—the burden, taah, education an 
the fear and ing to major distortions in the 
h ispensabitne much worse, sex ratio at different age groups 
Nt country ity of women in in the country; to the efforts of — 
ek the ICSSR through ifs program- 
Que’ titings more grim trend me of Women’s Studies; the 
Ustion -85 0n the Women’s SNDT University, Bombays’ 


Manushi — Editors: Madhu 
Kishwar and Ruth Vanita; Zed 


- The tone of the collection is set 
by the reasonable lucid and some- 


Madhu Kishwar which presents 
the current state of womens’ 
From the oppression and struggles in India 
— especially rural India—inall f 
its complexity and diversity. Start- f 
rank recognition of — 


j = the urban middle-class bias both — 
ee for issues and prescriptions that | 
characterises the bulk of even our 
feminist writings and actions, — 
Kishwar argues why. this te 
dency. is like that of the ‘tail 
wanting to wag the dog.’ Locat- 
ing the specificity of Indian pat 
archal ideology in the ùp 
~ ¢aste-class rural family struct 
‘she argues for locating the | 
in the heartland of male 


fore the women and the society. 

Kishwar’s introduction docu- 
ments the systematic assymetry 
that women of all classes/strata/ 
and occupations face as part of 
their daily existence. Being sensi- 
tive, however, to the differences 
due to class and cultural factors, 
she points out how in the families 
of the labouring poor, the women 
have a slightly greater degree of 
freedom. Nevertheless, the ideo- 
logy of emulating the rural rich 
who set the tone and patterns for 
the rest of civic society, has con- 
siderably weakened, if not des- 
troyed this edge of the relatively 
greater freedom. Kishwar’s other 
plea, while arguing for an auto- 
nomous women’s movement, is 
for the women’s groups to move 
away from issues of exclusive 
at female concern — rape, wife 
battering, dowry deaths etc. This 
is a significant departure — as 
most women’s forums 
either to concentrate only on the 
above mentioned issues — or 
convert the women’s movement 
into an adjunct of the ‘wider 
movement for social transforma- 
tion.’ 

The articles that follow are 
grouped into four broad heads 
— Women’s Lives, Women’s 
Struggles; Violence Against 
Women, and Women’s Politics— 
with sub sections on caste and 
class, police, and family violence. 

These sections of the book, are 
uneven — partly because there 
is a mixture of reportage and 
analysis, partly because individual 
pieces reflect the concerns of 
the individual scholar(s), and 
. partly because they relate to 
differerent phases and areas of 
the women’s movement. The arti- 
cle in Section One on women’s 
living and working conditions 
as also their family lives amongst 


households in a Punjab village 

demonstrates the actual and 

growing powerlessness of women 

in all areas of their lives — pri- 

vate or public. Reading it, one 
t 


nor functional role, nor reli- 


itic gender discrim 


es 


want é 


‘farm-labour and small peasant few Suggestions as to both the 


‘Why’ of the ‘How’, and the- 


ts an impression that neither - 


culture, caste or class pro- - 
. avenues. to overcome the ~ 
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reflections on the Bodh Gaya 
struggle by Manimala. This case 
study will be of use to both 
scholars and activities for its 
lucid discussion of how class and 
gender issues interwine — and 
how different participants in the 
struggle — women and men — 
viewed them and tried to change 
both themselves and their situa- 
tion. The end is bleak, but then 
that is true of most struggles 
today. The tone remains postive 
— and that is what is hopeful. 
The various reports on 
‘Violence against Women’ — 
though both horrifying and dra- 
matic — rarely manage to get 
beyond the drama. This is partly 
because when we concentrate on 
the more brutal forms of collec- 
tive oppression — mass rape or 
killing or intimidation of women 
— such cases, though growing in 
frequency, remain relatively few. 
They can then be dismissed as 
Statistical oddities. They also 
conjure up the image of ‘war’, 
and such situations can rarely be 
perceived as daily occurrences. 
What is rarely realised is that 
Women are at War — and the 
horrors they face are daily and 
continuous. The cases presented, 
including the ones on family 
violence, manage unfortunately 
neither to convey the ‘gravity of 
the situation’, nor provide any 
clues to the reasons for sucha 
situation. A plethora of horror 
stories — only stuns. The need 
Is to understand how to go 
beyond — but then Possibly that 
is why the book is entitled, ‘In 
Search of Answers’. This com- 
ment applies equally to the last 
article in the section: on our 
Constitution which while de Š 
eat nue demons 
ating how the spirit of the 
Constitution gets violated in the 
daily lives of most women, has 


‘What now’ which must follow. 
The subsequent Papers are 
different from the 

Journal as also a Selection of 
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all collecti 
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extending empathy and at C 
that all such efforts m Upor in 
their attention. aa tun 

What follows is a : ( 
both the book as alse am ‘2 
entire genre of such Writing : b 
the Women’s Question 88 o Os 
rently, we seem to be ina me m 
where feminist writings ha yna 
militancy, somewhat strident m 
them and this generates Be ae 
contradictory . impulses, Th L io 
effort to be pure, theoretical ir 
and ideologically ri | 
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traditions. Such debates, not | founder 
unknown to those who have fol f Govern 
lowed the growing literature on Ẹ he Nap 
the women question, end up twas f 
dividing the allies instead of the Peace of 
enemies. And surely, this is of f Before 
little help. pean 

A second, though related ques: || “bour t 
tion, is why do all movements ol a X 
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most exclusively on the notion | 
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l dians in Mauritius 
n 


years have elapsed since the first 

0€ hundred fifty indentured Indian labourers to 
introducti arose out of the virtual refusal of the 
Mauritius. aves to work in the sugar plantations of 


e the abolition of slavery throughout 
Malt ih Empire in 1834. , 
ES ron “1834 till 1900, about 700,000 Indian 


were introduced into the four British 
iar colonies— Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad 
Pene or Isle de France is nearly 790 square 
miles; situated in the Indian Ocean adjacent to the 
oeat island Madagascar or Malagasy. The island 
of Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1507, and was named as Cerne. But they abondon- 
ed it without any attempt to establish a settlement 
there. The Dutch took possession of it in 1958 and 
named the place Mauritius, in honour of the Prince 
Maurice of Orange. The Dutch did not establish 
any permanent settlement and abandoned the island 
in 1712. It was subsequently colonised by the 
French and formally occupied by them in 1721. The 
founder of the colony was Mahe de la Bourdonnais, 
Governor of Isle de France, Bourbon etc. During 
the Napoleonic Wars, England conquered the island. 


PA 


Kias formally ceded to the United Kingdom at the 


face of 1814. 
Before the British acquisation, Mauritius had ten 


per mills in 1798. The mills employed slave 


f our brought from the eastern coast of Africa and 
om India. Abbe R 


(Kizynske 9 Pondichery and from Madras.” 


i Si 
sg tins got a fillip 


British A large 


ry 


Mauritius turned 
for labour. 


The Causes of introduction of Indian labourers to 
Mauritius were various. First, there was the scar- 
city of labour which the island had experienced after 
the abolition of slavery in 1834, 

Secondly, the available labour was demanding 
excessive high rate of Wages. Even after a few years 
of the introduction of Indian labour, field labour 
was obtainable in Mauritius at a high wage from 
2.5 to ten dollars per month and rations which most 
of the plantations were unable to afford. As a 
result three-fourths of the plantations in Mauritius 
had become seriously affected. > 

Thirdly, the introduction of Indian labour was 
economical. 
indentured Indian labour costed a planter £ 8 and 
18 shillings whereas a free African labour costed 
£ 32.8s to £ 68.18s per annum (Ibid) pp 19-20. 


towards India, the cheap reservoir 


Fourthly, the behaviour of the free African . 


labourers. was not. pleasing to the planters. A 
Government report states: “The planters preferred 


- the clean habits and quiet and decile disposition of: 


the Indians over the Negroes.” (Legislative Depart- 
ment. (Emig) March 6, 1837. Nos. 4-13). 
Among the Indian labourers the planters of 


Mauritius preferred labourers from Calcutta, the 


so called “‘Dhangars or hill coolies”. One of the 


planters of Mauritius, M. Dela Riveroo said about 


the labourers from Calcutta as the “best workmen 


employed in the Island whether ‘coolies from other 
parts of India or Africans’, ; 


India provided a flourishing labour market “where 
a teeming population unable to find adequate means 
of subsistance and inured-to a tropical sun, pro- 


¿« mised a ready supply ‘of useful and willing ~ 
n ‘-Jabourers.”? = = : 
Industry 4 Ma esh capital was: invested in sugar ` 


The wage and ration and cloth of an -l 


aid and stipulated wages, which were generally 


i$ rupees five per month. 3 
: The Indian Jabourers comprising various castes, 
classes and nationalities were recruited from different 
parts of the country. In the thirties and forties of 
the 19 century, the recruiting ground was mainly the 
tribal areas of north India. Most of the emigrants 
were so Called ‘hill coolies’ who were recruited from 
a - Chhotanagpur division, Shahabad, Bankural, 
4 Birbhum and Burdwan districts of Bengal Presi- 
dency. They were mostly recruited by the arkatis 
or recruiters on false promises utlising the abject 
misery of the population. The ‘hill-coolies’ would 
easily fall a prey to the cunning recruiters, whom 
they “endeavour to allure by pointing out to them 
the great benefit to be derived by a trip to Calcutta, 
where employment is said to be easily procured 
from government to work on roads, cultivate 
g gardens etc. and according to each man’s capacity 
<3 will receive high wages, get plenty to eat and drink 
and, in short, have every enjoyment at command; 
at the same time pointing to them the folly of 
wh remaining in their jungles to starve.” (Bengal 
zi Hurkaru, 21 Dec. 1838). It also further added that 
f the ‘hill coolies or the Kols, Oraons or Santals 
were “timid and ignorant to the extreme, it was no 
wonder they fell a ready prey to the allurement of 

these devils in human form.” 

Many of them had left for Calcutta under the 
impression that they were going to “Company-ka 
bustee” (Company’s village) the name by which 
Mauritius was designated by, the agents. Bombay 
Gazette of 15 June, 1838 wrote: “these poor 
deluded men are seduced from their homes under 
the pretext of an engagement. They are shipped off 
to their destination, and from the moment they are 
more under the domination of the taskmaster than 
ifthey had been born in slavery. They are carried 
to a colony in which slavery has been abolished, and 
they become slaves.” 

A number of Calcutta firms like Gillander & Co. 

, Hunter Arbuthnot & Co. etc were engaged in pro- 
curing and sending labourers on behalf of the 
colonial planters. This period of emigration was full 
of abuses. Due to this public opinion became alert. 
A meeting of prominent citizens of Calcutta held in 
the Town Hall on July 10, 1838 took notice of abuses 
in recruitment of “coolies”. The resolution of the 
meeting clearly stated that: “It feels bound solemnly 
to declare its deliberate conviction that the hill 
coolies and other natives of India who are induced 
to emigrate do not understand, and are not capable 
of understanding the terms of the contract into which 
they are said to enter...” (Ibid, July 11, 1838) The 
movement of the Anti-Slavery Society in Britain as 
well as public opinion in Bengal force the Govern- 
ment to suspend the emigration in 1839 and it was 
not resumed till 1842. ; 

In the fifties the main recruiting ground of inden- 
ured Indian labourers was the settled districts of 
har and some parts of modern Uttar Pradesh such 
n the districts of Shahabad, Gaya, Saran, Patna 
‘Ghaziput etc. The recruiting ground 
estwards subsequently. The present 
cts soon surpassed Bengal presi- 
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dency in total number of recruits. This 


recruiting operation was a gradual proces phe 
annexation of Oudh in 1856 and the suppress, f p 
the Indian Revolt. In 1861-62, out of 6,963 en Oni -politi 
despatched to Mauritius from Calcutta pore colon 
proportion of the districts of modern Uttar oe tl auri 
was only 1,456 that is nearly 21 per cent. Bira gut 
in one decade the picture was reversed in fay With jatt® ; 
Uttar Pradesh. In the season 1872-73, Uttar Pag peen i 
sent almost thrice as many emigrants as the Ba jpdustt 

— 


presidency did. This trend continued throughout 

rest of the century. Azamgarh, Basti Ghar 
and Balia became the main centres of eiia 
operations in Uttar Pradesh. ting 


The Protector of Emigrants of Madras repor 
that in South India the largest member of indent 
labourers “‘is drawn from Godavary, Vizag, Ganj 
districts and from Madras and Chingleput”. Tana 
Trichinopally and South Arcot in the: south E 
Vizag, Ganjam and Rajahmundry in the north by 
came the main recruiting ground in South India, 


Nev 


In the Bombay Presidency, Ratnagiri, Satan, B.G 
Poona, Sawantawadi and Nagpur were the miah = 
recruting districts. 

But bulk of emigrants to Mauritius embarkd 
from Calcutta port. It will be revealed fromthe] 
following figures. 

Years : 1834 to 1841 Sh 

Total number of emigrants from Calcutta, Madras ah | 1983 

Bombay Ports; 25,800 P 

From Calcutta Port : 15,753 rad 

From Madras Port : 9,955 Geor 

From Bombay Port: 272 Conc 

Among the emigrants were men of all religion Yi 
and castes. From 1842 to 1870, as many as 32301 CTA 
emigrants embarked from Calcutta port to vario 
British sugar colonies out of them 218,973. wet e: 
Hindus, 49,860 were Muslims, 54,956 W © to ¢ 
aboriginals and 88 were Christians. The aborigitt Congr 
or tribals were mostly drawn from Hazarlbie) asthe. 
Singhbhum, Ranchi, Lohardaga, Manbhum distil our. cc 
of Bihar. the Ce 

From two years emigration report, we find Santig 
following castes proportion among the Hindus g Seats, 
the seasons of 1872-73 and 1873-74, 35,192 m we 
emigrated through Calcutta Port to sugat color tet 
Among them Brahmin and high castes were 7 a dee 
agriculturists were 11,533; artisans wer’, Res | ees 
the so called low castes were 14,587- (ioe aes 
We find in the list the following castes 77 Br Mig Tea ate 
Rajput, Chatri, Gowlah, Koiri, Kurmi, Kahar «i n 
Teli, Naipali, Kaesth, Kalwar, Bania, G Ma RA 
Sonar, Dhanukh, Chamar, Dusadh, Bhat ip Voten, 
Nunia, Kaibarta, Dhubi and others. ` call they 1 

Th $ SR o i poutet Y he 

e causes of emigration of Indian? throws 
the sugar colonies were complex and varied pomp Ya 
the decline of handicrafts to the “failure ° ray Pttic 
debt, oppression of zamindars™ and absence Gra 
and pressure of population. o fact attit 

The indentured Indian labourers pad to t tizen 
hardships on boardships. As for exam? oi 
25,468 emigrants to Mauritius betws? Meg 


ae 3,820 died on the way and ¢ 
auritius, Their condition at the F? 


{ndian 
qhe 1 A jes from impen 
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I „as chang 
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Shift in Indian Politics — 
1983 Elections in “Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. Ed. by 
George Mathew. Published by 
Concept Publishing Company, 
New Delhi; pp. 178, 1984, 
Price Rs, 70. 
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dras at! 


Te first three general elections 
our Parliament had seen the 
a party firmly ensconced 
a e single dominant party in 
it country. In the Lok Sabha 
stanton 8S had secured sub- 
oe ee than half the 
i his was mainly due to 
ite o pimited confidence in 
‘i ak restrained them 
tonasionately. 5 the situation 
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In the General 


e Oppression’ the- 
subjected people to. 


considering . 


ge in public - 
e value of the: 


> Nehru’s death, 


act was not befteieithetive Samai Founder PHP E Bek 
ve labourers not only saved 
ding disaster after the 
nd increased the wealth of the 
socio-economic 1 
d fundamentally with the intro- 
But for the timely 
e Indian labourer, it would have 
sible to revitalise the sugar 
d the present stage of development 


pattern of 


Reunion’. 


Ram Monohar Lohia’s campaign 
for anti-Congressism and the ex- 
posure of the widespread corrup- 
tion in the adminstration. In 
1983 this change in attitude of 
the voters showed itself again, 
this time in a major electoral 
defeat for Mrs Gandhi in both 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 
What are the reasons behind 
these remarkable electoral defeats, 
what sequences of processes 
caused them and what do they 
tell us about the relationship bet- 
ween the Centre and the states? 
These questions are of increasing 
importance as one state after 
another is destabilised and then 
manipulated into rule by the 
Centre. “They are the subject of 
‘Shift in Indian Politics — 1983 
elections in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka” a collection of analy- 
tical essays written not by some 
foreign academic but by people 
who have lived and worked most 
of their lives in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka. 

The book provides a detailed 
account of how certain .caste 
groups in these southern states 
voted and for what reason. It 
also charts the development of a 
pseudo-colonial relationship bet- 
ween the Centre and the states. 
For example after the enlarged 
state of Andhra Pradesh was for- 
med in 1956 with Sanjiva Reddy 


as Chief Minister, the AP Legis- 


lative Assembly was never again 
given the liberty. of electing its 
leader democratically. All later 
Chief Ministers were, nominat- 
ed directly by the President of 


the All India Congress Com- 


mittee — Mrs Gandhi. This was 
the first and most basic cause of 
dissidence within the party. There 


was in addition the fact that 
- electoral touring was so arranged 


that the All India lead 


Committee’s Second 


colony from ruin.” 
remarked in 1910: 
owing to this immigration that British Guiana is at 
the present time more flourishing than French 
Guiana and that Mauritius has fared better than 


otri : 

possible. Mauritius Emigration 
ç Report candidly admitted that 
there canbe no doubt that the introduction of 
25,468- emigrants between 1834 and 1839 saved the 


j The Sanderson Committee 
It is at least in greater part 


were pushed aside and sometimes 
even publicly abused by politi- 
cians from the centre like Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

However, dissidence within the 
local party was in any case inevi- 
table given the factional interests 
which it had itself nurtured. 
Infact the Congress Legislative 
Party was made up of a number 
of different caste groups — 
Reddys, Kammas, Velmas etc. 
each with separate leaders. These 
groups never really coalesced 
though they all supported the 
Congress and its progressive poli- 
cies such as land reforms, 
nationalisation of banks, rural 
development schemes and so on 
(some of these policies were 
actually instituted). Ironically the 
rise of these groups in opposition 
to the Brahmin leadership origi- 
nally announced as “uplift of the 
rural poor’ — turned out merely ` 
to intensify caste factionalisation 
and institutionalised corruption. 
These developments provided an 
excuse for Delhi to control the 
leadership of the Congress Legis- 
lative Party through these fac- 
tions. icine : 
Raghavendra Rao in his essay 
on Social Structure and Political 
System in Karnataka describes a . 
somewhat analogous process in 


that state. Till 1972 the power 


structure vis a vis the caste struc- 
ture was such that Brahmins and 
middle castes such as Vokkaligas 
and Lingayats had shared the 
power. With the advent of India 
Gandhi into state politics new 
groups’ were formed of people in 


between these groups in termsiof = 


caste hierarchy. These ‘backward’ — 
castes were now able to alter the 
division of power. Till the 1983 
election it had been assumed that 


‘the major caste groups tended to 
-vote as vote banks. This view is 
~ now no longer held. Instead, a — 


large number of complex factors _ 


a 


are seen to affect people’s voting 
behaviour. So although tradi- 
tional caste relationships remain 
yery strong, voting behaviour 
shows that caste identity and 
caste interest do not necessarily 
overlap and the concept of one 
caste dominance is shown to be 
even more complex than in pre- 
vious studies. In Karnataka what 
was first thought of as a caste 
system is now described by 
Raghavendra Rao asa plurality 
of caste groups acting in the 
absence of such a system. Conse- 
quently describing what was 
known as a voters bank by any 
single term without examining in 
depth the factors which affect 
voting patterns would be incor- 


rect. : eS 
This complex picture of politi- 
cal pressures, interests and 


motives however does demons- 
trate a unique development in the 
Indian electoral system — the 
fact that after fifteen years or so 
of quiescence the Indian electo- 
rate is playing its proper role in 
the electoral process. A sense of 
accountability has now been 
firmly established although as 
` Bashiruddin Ahmed describes it 
in his essay on popular pressures 
; and political change, the reasons 
es for electoral victory of defeat 
EnA may vary enormously. Economic 
conditions in the country in 1967 
were extremely bad, having been 
affected. by droughts, industrial 
recession and severe inflation. 
The electorate held the ruling 
party responsible for this and 
pushed it out of power in cight 
states and reduced its majority in 
Parliament. Between 1967 and 
1971 economic conditions im- 
proved but were replaced by 
interparty strife. CAS 
The main cause of public dis- 
content in this phase was the 
failure of the coalition govern- 
_ ment to function correctly and 
reasonably. The voters who threw 
out first the Congress (in 1977) 
and then the Janata government 
1979) did so to record their 
disapproval not only of the Gov- 
ent’s actions but of their 


ans- 


f ed struggles for office and ` 


d 


tage and their ram- 
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tion’. (These of course were not 
unique to the South). In terms of 
changing this ‘culture’ of our 
politics ‘there is not much the 
voters can do beyond what they 
have done, namely throw out the 
rulers who refuse to change’ 
writes. Ahmed. However, as he 
points out, the ruling parties 
appear not to have understood 
this message of the electorate or 
else not taken it seriously. In 
Andhra Pradesh, NTR despite his 
overwhelming victory and majo- 
rity in Parliament failed perhaps 
through lack of skills to change 
the political culture. In Karna- 
taka, Ram Krishna Hegde has 
the skills but no strong majority. 

Running like an underlying 
theme through most of the essays 
is the issue of federalism and a 
chapter by Amal Ray deals speci- 
fically with it in the context of 
Electoral Process and Environ- 
ment. Ray points out that the 
new non-Congress(I) governments 
in the south are becoming ‘centres 
of new impulses in development 
and administration’, this. being 
particularly true on matters relat- 
ing to Centre-State relationships. 
In’ March the Chief ministers of 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Pondicherry and Karnataka set 
up the Council of Chief Ministers 
of southern states to promote 
cooperative federalism. A strong 
Centre they felt was as necessary 
as strong states. 

Another recommendation of 
the Council was that the Centre 
appoint a fiscal Commission with 
representation from the states 
and vested with statutory powers 
to review state centre fiscal rela- 
tions in the light of the experi- 
ences of the states over the 
preceeding fivé years. The Com- 
mission, they emphasised should 
recommend amendments to:the 
Constitution and enactments for 
a more equitable distribution of 
resources between the centre and 
the states. This was followed by 
a much larger congregation of 
non-Congress(I) Chief Ministers 
and political leaders who 


“reiterated the earlier demand and — 


gave the call for united resistance» 
to the Prime Minister’s style of 
functioning, ee 


-million people have lived 


. party politics and hex 


c and her persistant — 
CEE to, impose on India’s — 
_ federalising Process a system of 
_uniformities and standardisation’, 


Ray argues that Hegde’g: a 
ment is trying to bring the p 
lising process down to eras 
level because the demand 

balanced federation jg ace 
part of the movement for T 
tralisation. Looking at the ecen. 
idea from another angle Gat 
Mathew the editor of th 


Cor 


: t 
$ 1S y 
concludes in the last a an 


although regional chaud 
can whip up arrogance a 
fanaticism, the examples 7 


Andhra Pradesh and Karnatak 
show that people’s demands for 
self (regional) identity need ia 
necessarily jeopardise their loyatiy 
to the nation. Despite Antulay 
remark that every Congres 
MLA’s primary loyalty should 
be to the Prime Minister, loyalty 
to Indira is not necessarily loyalty 
to India. 


‘Shift in Indian Politics? is an 
interesting and important book 
but it fails in two respects, It 
should have been written ina 
style accessible to ordinary 
readers, instead because of its 
frequent use of sociological 
jargon it leaves one with the 
impression of academics speaking 
to other academics; and because 
of the deliberate narrowness of 
its scope it leaves out the whole 
subject of how the state affects 
peoples lives and shifts their 
consciousness. The electoral pro 
cess is discussed as though tt 
existed in a vacuum, unaffecl? 
by the democratic movement, tht 
trade unions, and the left sen? 
rally on the one hand and iW 
repressive measures and mai 
nery of the state on the ony 
No one who relied on this 60? 
for information would susto 
that at the time of the 1983 val 


tions and since two and * i 
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piroduct ion ; ; i 
junIcaTION is the basis of society. Gregarious- 
Cs drives one to communicate with fellow 
ae The term ‘Communication’ derives from 
par nness. It involves empathy, frame of refere- 


mo A 7 ae A 
ra and social interaction. It means building bridges 
, 


i ople’s minds. 

E NEON started with interaction. 

| interaction was the norm of ancient cultures. 
Interaction was the natural fuse system for harmony 
insociety and ecology. ee $ ; 

} With development of human societies, interaction 
which started with vocal sound, which cannot be 
alled dialect, signs, signals, etc. went througb the 
entire spectrum of traditional communication 
modes, body language, thiough language and script, 
and with industrialisation, was absorbed and over- 
shadowed by electrical and electronic channels: rate 
ofacceleration being millenia, thousands of years, 
and now decades, 

Inthe present Informatic Age, electronics, com- 
puter technology and micro-electronics having the 
cumulative character of 


tighly spohisticated state of the art is soon outdated 
y omorrow’s a 
ae Soo and application of silicon based 
tansmission thes in the field of communication, 
| become easi rough micro-computer processing has 

asier and common. Scientists have also 


evelo S 
the ok ed measures to 5iock communication through 
€ctronic channels 


0 mer 
tural erag on, and media being a mode. of 
ten peoples ge (a the anthropological sense) bet- 
eration to w transmitting culture from one 
formation e subsequent, inclusive of the entire 
ne at this media-spectrum and education, huma- 


Wee ee would do well to anticipate the 


ture-radi „of encounters between cultures and 
R aaor which ineviatably have got entwined 
ay’s E pace of frontier technologies. - 
Dtation an atmosphere of steadily. rising 
ts, With a c conflagration, between and within 
aust, itis p ostant threat of catastrophe and 
S, the tea heni to ask ourselves: the policy 
the Lees the bureaucrats, the intellec- 
mmunication professionals as to 
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self-acceleration, today’s ` 


Pproaching the frontier technologies. 


munication-Information Revolution—I 
OR INDIA AND THIRD WORLD : 


whether we have utilised the developments in science 
and technology to build bridges or to perpetuate 
barriers, for the harmony and progress of human- 
kind or for annihilation? For “technology being a 
two-edged sword, it could be used for the benefit of 
man...or to destroy humanity ifit was not used 
intelligently”,’ since the concept of “survivability” 
in case of a nuclear war “even for experts is based 
mostly on speculation and few facts’? 

In the “information society’? — “technology 
transfer will further increase the technological and 
scientific gap between developed and developing 
countries’”.4 Each developing country therefore 
would do well to ‘“‘develop indigenous capabilities 
in frontier technologies — on the basis of definite 
objective relevant to it’””.® 

Heeding the warning against the import of 
information communication technologies tailored to 
the needs of affluence-induced services sector in the 
First world countries, those in the Third World 
would have to devise their own national communica- 
tion-informatics policies. ee 

These policies would have to be individualised 
according to the requirements and integrated 
national priorities — communication here including 
social communication, mass communication, infor- 
mational, educational, economic, political and 
cultural communication — covering the entire 
media-communication spectrum in an integrated, | 
multi-disciplinary, mutually reinforcing approach 
for formulation, dissemination, conscientisation, 
acceptance and internationalisation of development 
approach, perspective, plans and programmes 
through a multi-directional communication process 
for better and effective formulation and implementa- 
tion of development goals and strategies. for wider, 
more democratic and equitable percolation of benefits, 
social, cultural, economic and political, for easing 
tensions and confrontations, regional, national, 
international, working towards integration, harmony 
and peace. Many of these are offrepeated phrases, 
further repetition impairing eredibility rather than = 
reinforcing it.. 


But, “wars are exhilarating when fought elsewhere : 


and by other people. Perhaps they are most. gxhila- 


‘rating of all when over and done with; and historians 


sf all civilisations had traditionally regarded them a . 
oe interesting topic in their field..:But in a Third 
World War fought with atomic or bacteriologica 


< weapons, it is improbable that the Angel of Death | 


en those nooks and corners of - 
abitat which till recently, had 


A ADRS ame) Foundation GIRE HAGE provided the technol 


been either so uninviting or so imaccessible, € 

as to give their poor, weak, backward inhabitants a 
virtual immunity against the unwelcome attention 
of ‘civilised’ militarists”. Thus, “to die for a country 
ora cause becomes a gratuitous and meaningless 
act of heroism if it has become demonstrably 
certain that the country will perish together with the 
patriot, and the cause together with the devotee, in 
one all-comprehending catastrophe.” ë 


Gone are the days when madness was confined. 
By seas or hills from spreading through mankind. 
For now our linked-up globe has shrunk so small. 
And Ipoh dreads the war that Ipsden dreads? 


2. Role of Communication and Information 


Tis: the fundamental and paramount question 
remains as to whether communication and media 
have retained their capibility of donning in their 
original mantle of communion, empathy and har- 
mony, to form a bridge of communication — socio- 
economic-cultural-political-geographical — between 
different peoples. 

Regrettably, communication media, as popularly 
referred to and also predominantly practised, in the 
20th Century, are primarily different channels of 
communication used fora mass dissemination ofa 
one-way information — entertainment flow, without 
reciprocity or minimum participatory exchange. 
Conceptually, segregation of ‘Information’ and 
‘Communication’ has led to the internalization of 
the attitude of looking at ‘information’ as successful 
if it merely disseminates. Communication as a two- 
way participatory and interactive process — thereby 
` changing the perceptual norms of the parties to the 
communication process who become the sender and 
receiver by turns — has not been taken as a funda- 
mental component of the connotative aspect of the 
term ‘information’. How has one informed, if the 
ae has not understood what one meant to 
say 

_ Historically the sociological, cultural, and anthro- 
pological concept of communication as essentially 
an active two-way participatory interactive exchange 
of information, views and opinions, have been con- 
sistently and increasingly overshadowed since the 
progress of industrialization and development of 
: electric and. electronic technologies, which, rather 
_ than being coincidental, as internalised or projected 

 insome quarters, have been primarily reinforcing 
_and mutually interdependent. à : 
It is pertinent to note here that apart from post, 
_ telegraphs and telephone which were essentially 
developed to facilitate a two-way Participatory, 


include telex services also, most other media chan- 
els, developed during and after the World War I 
radio (except for strategic purposes like war), 


Ss, 
essentia 
tic 


interactive communication process, later extended to 


tographs, phonographs, newspapers, newsmaga- 


oe 5 . 5 a = (0) T 
bility of achieving a multi-directional come 


flow. With the growing use of satellites, qty 
the options for using them in combinat ta 
teleinformatics, for an unidirectional] commen With post M 
flow, a two-way communication flow, or Ticatign cal 
directional communication flow. a mul, ation? 

If the aim of communication is to create ¢ 
ness, then an unidirectional communicatio 
suffers the obvious disadvantage of its in 
ascertain the genesis of the noise in its chan 1 
inadequacy of feedback for causative analys (th 
been observed in field situations), while a Wen 
communcation flow enjoys the inherent advan 
of providing continuous data on the Parameters 
the frame of reference of both the parties ec 
communication process, thus facilitating ai a 
tion of the noise (barrier) in the channel H 
multi-directional flow enjoying the obvious “Ata 
advantages over the other two due to the Very s: n 
reasons cited above. F 

The options are clear. The choice is to be made 
according to the sociopolitical and developmen 
priorities of each nation. 

‘Across history, the voices of the many have ben 
condemned to silence and only those of a few haw 
prevailed...” Groups and classes have always weilt: 
ed authority by restricting and denying the mass 
access to information and education. ... Information 
gives greater social equality within and amon 
nations” and the communicator/informatio 
practitioner “have their own motives in selecting ant 
Interpreting events” ... which originate from thei 
inherent “bias, which may be national, ideologici 
or of selfinterest’’ 8 
' The irony of the post-industrial stages of develop i ang ru 
ment is that high technology communication atl fated 
information dissemination systems, have not COM) commu 
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and 
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‘onal ‘development strategies today are turning 


-down models Ze concentrating on 
‘nation of communities for formulating 
ae ising action. Developmental media 
aie of the conditions of democracy, 
Sore active participation in development 
d activities is part of a democratic way of 
an ducational and socialising role pertaining 
cation implies that it should correspond 
t to the society’s development needs’’? 


basic technology is such that it can 
us from the very tyranny of technology, a 
ie which demanded that your goals and 
ee be modified to suit what the technology 
rat prefers to do well. That determinism can now 
ig eliminated through conscious, innovative 
neative activism” ... suggesting “the reversal of the 
historical trend’ we need “a basic connectivity of 
the people for introducing a new information order 
inour own societies. ””10 
With the massive international communication 
and information revolution under way, Third World 
countries, and specifically India, is at the crossroads 
ofthe choice between domination and democrati- 
ution: of infliction or of rediscovering all that is 
Unique to her. Years of colonial rule having des- 
toyed our native economic base and, cultural 
heritage, eroding the national cultural identity, and 
ating created impossible barriers between the urban 
y cee coments of our population, India today 
hie. | the criticality of choice of channels of 
ci eae technologies, because histori- 
inte ae ogies have never been neutral. It is for 
comi inatio : 
We ate oe In the best interest of humankind. If 
aintainin ee and concerned with reviving and 
8 the basic cohesiveness and integration 
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4. Development of Communication Media 


AT the dawn of civilization and through millenia, 
.._ communication which started with vocal sound, 
signals and body language, evolved through the 
Spectrum of media channels of signs, symbols, 
pictography, notations, inscriptions, etc. the content 
centering mainly around food, shelter, natural forces 
and human relations. Humanity moving in search 
of food, left its imprint on stones, tablets, cave 
walls and tree trunks. The Nomadic stage was 
characterised by cave paintings, music and primitive 
instrument, The development of tribal dialects 
continuing through the nomadic, aculturist and 
agriculturist stages was a natural offshoot of the 
primitive communication modes. 

Early stages of script formations and dominated 
by tribal dialects, many of which were transcribed 
through pictography as language. A good number 
of dialects developed into scripts and formed some 
of the early communicable languages. 

With the transition from the aculturist to the 
agriculturist stage, the tribes tamed many wild 
animals and birds and utilised them for raising 
agricultural production and other activities of the 
tribes. This very taming process necessitated the 
development of notations in order to communicate _ 
with the animals. Naturally, the communicating 
dialect of different tribes was developed to a high 
order fo express details about nature, shades of 
feelings and nuances of. expression, which in turn 
favoured effective channels of communicating and 
transmitting experience and knowledge from gene- 
ration to generation. Concentration of tribal 
societies in different climates, helped fo form 
] behaviour, dialect and 


the people. 


Another point worth 
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among our senses.””!? : 
With the rapid and ever accelerating development 


of communication media from post, print, photo- 
graphy, press, — through telegraph, telephones, 
phonographs, newspapers, movies, telex, news 
agencies, radio, tape recorder and television, to 
computers microelectronics, telematics, informatics, 
and satellite systems, the ‘corporate extension of 
human society through extension of our senses and 
nerves has inevitably affected the psychic and social 
complex of every culture. The principal factors in 
media impact on existing social forms are accelera- 
tion and disruption, ending space as the main factor 
in social arrangements. Inspite of action and reac- 
tion occuring almost at the same time, people still 
continue to think in the old, fragmented space and 
time patterns of the pre electric age. With revulsion 


against imposed patterns, our time is characterised 


by aspirations of wholeness, empathy, depth and 
harmony of all beings.” ”® 


5. Appropriate Technology for Harmony of All Beings 


[No at the crossroads of massive communication- 
information revolution, has to think how the 
combination of various technologies and means of 
communication can be best utilised for rediscovering 
this basic harmony of all beings, for retaining the 
intrinsic worth of diverse ancient cultures at different 


“ stages of development co-existing within her boun- 


daries, for regenerating the unifying factor of 
nationalism as compatible with internationalism, 
and for maintaining integration, peace, welfare and 
development of all people. Indeed, “‘what we in the 
developing countries need is an appropriate mix of 
technologies — high, intermediate, and low — to 
meet different purposes most effectively’’.!* 

For the purpose of our present analysis, the com- 
munication forms and types of media channels 
prevalent in the cultural complexity of India may be 
divided into three broad categories — smal], medium 
and big. , 

Small Media: The small media proceedin 
the aculturist and agriculturist Ta of ae 
development, and continuing even today among the 
tribes, caste groups and minority communities in far 
flung areas, operate mainly at the interpersonal level 
through social interaction in the family, extended 
family, neighbourhood, community, and ethnic 
group. These small media find expression mainly 
in the forms of intra-mural ceremonies and festivals 
— religious, seasonal or related to agricultural 
operations. Information regarding family geneolog 
market rates, health cures, outside news, and divers 


other subjects of interest to the particular ethnic 


group and locality, may be exchanged and 

through word of mouth and heey = eee 
language forms and dialects as symbols of communi- 
cation. — Inter-personal social interaction may take 
place within the family or in the diverse work situa- 
tions in which the family members find themselves 
— at the backyard pond, at the village well, at the 
mmunity water tank or other sources of water. i 
ld, or at the local fair, and market place ea 
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Medium Media: The medium media, mai 
ing the social, informational and opinion we | 
roles, are also literacy-free forms of comme fori? 
Primarily they operate at the local and 
and find expression in semiorganised forms 
mural intra-community ceremonies and festi 
religious, seasonal, related to agriculturay 8s oie 
tions, or marriages within the locality and Opera 
Social interaction takes place in the forms of a 
community and extended to intet-communit I ta 
monies, festivals, and fairs, and other WY ce 
media’ in the form of folk dance, folk oe f 
folk theatre like Yatra, Kathakata Ne a 
Yakshagana, Tarja, Hari Katha, Burrakatha pa s 
Kirtan, Baul, and Sufi songs, with their mess haba 
ethics, morality, empathy, love, brotherhoods 
social amnesty even within the constrictin A p 
degrading human failings of greed, selfishness ai 
sumerism, ptio acquisitiveness, envy and inca 
nence, and socio economic parameters of oppreas 
aggression and exploitative relations of product 
and distribution. Enjoying the patronage of 
feudal lords, later transferred to the collect 
patronage of the people, these folk art forms ae ia 
lesser emphasis on either confrontation or thepy 
formances of external rituals, with greater emphay 
on the activities of the inner self or elevating on} 
self, family, community, social and ethnic gtoy 
above the narrow precints of selfishness, groupisi merged 
communalism, regionalism, casteism, and towa te 
amp brotherhood, peace and harmony ofi M fe 

eings. 

Advent of industrialisation in the, Western Ewy ric 
pean countries was reflected in the transitory ptëifekectronic 
of the ‘niedium’ local and group level media chti logical co 
nels in India, where interpersonal communicalitfte satelli 
was reinforced by the ‘medium technologies’ of pelt} tala cen 
max, loudspeaker, and manual. printing, and fowl 
expression in media channels of organised-craft, W6 Front 
and itinerant loud speakers, peep shows, posits 
leaflets, pamphlets, street theatre, local festivals T 
music and dance and exhibitions etc. ; tion t 

Along-with the development of the medium hth of optic; 
nels through the ‘feudal period and the initial pia place th 
of industrialisation, the sophisticated art forms t sips to 
classical music and dance developed all over 
-— distinctly evolving into the generic form of ml 
(refined) as against the desi (indigenous) 8” 
former concentrating on self-alleviation, and © 
towards union with the supra-human, in 
the preoccupation of the latter with social comm 
cation, collectivity, consensus and broths 
Under the patronage of the king and the feud 
ine margi however often subjugted its primary 
of Ssl Alleviation and spintualiom, © lia 
> antageous motivation of gaining 18i 
its benefactors, i i ang 
‘dene With the onset and entrene gl 
th on in Western Europe an7 pgs 

he powers of its technologies of steam, ™ 
tion and electricity were extended 10 the +h 
within their empiries. Starting gradually” 
ways, printing, press, steam navigation, 1° 
tailways, photography, postal services 
Papers, India before long was overwhel 
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accelera wspapers, telephones, 
erdia: cee Boe Docea The 
nogra PBS rar phenomena of the massive 
World ent of electric and electronic 
develo eae ushered in the cult and 
1n marketing and profit with 
by © -aty’s moral and value structure. 
n the ee level with transport, postal 
a press, etc. it gradually gained 
ma introduction of typewriters, 
ervices, film ee national 
jeer" ephone hookups, telex services, 
j erations) jaformation vans. _ ; 
ppe recor Gs through the small, medium and big 
Overlapping there was a parallel development of 
pain chan rer-actiVve channels of communication 
f pricipo of voluntary organisations with com- 
“N ia the n interest, opinion and purpose, and of 
independent of political or Govern- 
as forums for debate on pamit 
if; i ion to and demanding publicity 
iy viewpoint. There was also the 
ai of Industrial Bargaining, Professional Asso- 
‘ations, Organisations, Institutions, and conferences 
Wand meetings called by the Government, for the 
achange of information, ventilation of grievances, 
pinion formation, and decision making. With the 
Oi owth of corporate philosophy, Public Relations 
roupisfemersed as the selective information transmission 
towatif sistem verging on lobbying. Commercial enterprises 
ny offi their media channels of advertising. 
The pace of development accelerated with the 
if r troduction of television, computers, and micro- 
1y i tketronics, and finally leap-frogged with the techno- 
dia chit beical combinations of telematics, Informatics and 


anica tte satellite systems — all within the span of barely 
fa century, 


r Technologies — Potential and Practice 
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ii ve international communication informa- 
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al phil tlace ne fibres, laser visions and bio-chips ‘to 
forms f chins to R copper wires, electric currents and silicon 
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electronic blackboards, Inter- 


82 were capable of performing 


Oti Years, and the cost per computation- 


ical a The most important advance 
on methods Was the use of digital data 


Messages produced by com- tech 
yY then had itself made an ju 


Ctronics, mini-computers and 


ting developiBgtiztedhnototies Fouivaphsoriaid RA telematics and micro-infor- 


matics, had had opened up a whole new world of 
fee aan wee mass diffusion of informa- 
tos Ing even more novel — the era 
of Informatisation of Communication. 
ee ans dazzling backdrop of high-tech 
ry of semi-conductors, silicon-chips, mask, 
wafer, data bit and byte, rom, eprom, ram, 11C, LSI; 
and VLSI in industrially advanced First World 
countries, “field-surveys in five developing countries 
including India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Tanzania and 
Costa Rica prepared for an UNESCO meeting of 
STI services to the rural sector, showed that while 
technical information may be available in specialised 
centres, it is too often not disseminated to villagers 
in timely or appropriate form; existing information 
on new technological developments such as cheap, 
durable construction materials, effective methods to 
destroy agricultural pests, hygienic practices to pre- 
vent intestinal diseases or nutritional ways to coun- 
teract certain causes of blindness simply does not 
reach those in need’’.15 
“Media of communication are cultural instruments 
which serve to influence attitudes to motivate, to 
bring about social integration —- and should play a 
majer role in the implementation of cultural policies 
and to democratise culture”; They are “involved in 
organisation of collective memory of society, parti- 
cularly, collection, processing and use of scientific 
information — rapid development of new communi- 
cation technologies and growth of industrialised 
structures...extending grasp over culture as well as 
over information, introduce problems and dangers’’ 
because “‘technology in itself is seldom neutral, and 
its use is even less so”.16 
The three major developments thus emerge as: the 
“irreversible trend in the growth, extension and 
increasingly efficient organisation of communication 
infrastructure, use of new forms of energy and 
machines to produce, transmit and receive messages, 
and the changes in the methods and signals used in 
communication...the two main conclusions” thus 
are “the irreversible trend in development of com- 
munication, and the basic interdependence rather 
than competition between different media chan- 
nels’’...as “communication networks grow cumula- 
‘tively, with each new form adding to but not 
eclipsing the older systems”’.1” 


7. In the Context of Third World 


HAT. merits caution and discrimination for Third 

-World countries at this critical juncture of 
choice of technology is the inherent danger of 
audio-visual pseudo-knowledge and the illusion of - 
the power of informatics — which guarantees speed 
and often reliability of data, but does not ensure 
relevance of the data”... since "structures of commu- 
nication are no more neutral than the messages — 
deciding on the infrastructures and 
> be used isas much based: on value: 
of news, data, and pro- 
is thus a growing “need 


ve or ate R “4s pi y Salat 
al from his fascination of tech- 


a 


f education, capable of 


demanding, and enabling him to choose more discri- 
minatingly between the different products of the 
communication process." 

Majority of India’s population is rural based, and 
dependant on occupations related to agriculture, 
forests, animal husbandry, fishing and household 
crafts and industries. About 55 per cent of our 
population is below the poverty level. There are 
15 per cent Scheduled Castes and 250 Scheduled 
Tribes speaking 105 languages and 225 subsidiary 
languages, 1300 dialects and 22 constitutional 
languages. The sex ratio of India’s population -is 
935 per thousand negating the theory of greater 
longivity of woman and indicating female infanti- 
cide. The percentage of literacy was 36.17 per cent 
in 1981 and . there are repeated spill-overs from one 
Planning period to the next. 

In this peculiar socio-economic and cultural 
context, where the new terms of reference are asset- 
ae lessness, marginalisation and pauperisation, the 
x technological modes of communication for future 
3 harmony, integrity and development have to be dis- 
criminatingly selected and pretested after careful 
scrutiny and initial planning aimed at achieving 
i “comprehensiveness and acceptance through endo- 
genous cultural communication” .19 

There has been a massive growth — quantitatively 
and qualitatively —in the field of newspapers, 
journals and Government Extension work in the 

post-Independence period. Since the adoption of the 

Developmental Block concept in 1956-57, wide- 
spread extension work has been undertaken in the 
fields of agriculture, animal husbandry, health, 
family planning, land development, irrigation, crop, 

and use of fertilisers, New tools, infrastructures and 

scientific knowledge have been introduced to trans- 
form the traditional agricultural systems. Imple- 
mentation of scientific systems in the form of mini 
kits, cross breeding of animals, introduction of 
various types of salts and fertilisers to develop land 
fertility, and use of irrigated water changed the 
mono-crop to multiple-crop regions, transforming 
the rural productivity scene. Fluctuations of market- 
ing economics in crops gave farmers a new know- 
ledge of production versus marketing in agriculture. 

However, the Green Revolution, with its atten- 
_ dant Transistor Revolution was ironically charac- 
terised by media dissemination which was not prima- 


ing mostly to the choice of the urban elite, the 
_ entertainment oriented electronic media created bad 
choice and bad value structure. 
Today the ills of an urban oriented and elitist 
electronic media with 75 per cent of radio receiving 
_ Sets concentrated in the urban areas, are multiplied 
by regional imbalances even within the transistor 
Revolution, with 5 sets per 100 persons in Punjab 
‘Haryana and Gujarat, and only set per 100 persons 
the populous states of Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 

s for newspapers, apart from facing the literacy 
er of the masses, rural and remote areas réach 


ly, of 
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rily rooted in the local realities and seasons. Cater-.- 


sions of Meh, Signet Paperback 1964. 


pered by inadequate transportation systems, . 
¿000 newspapers 
ls in 75 different 


is largely confined to the urban areas, Tet 


Press Commission Report states: “‘on] 
a daily newspapers for 10 households fe 
majority of such households being concent. W puc 
cities and towns”. i ; rateg i 
Television, associated with the Seco 
Revolution of advanced countries, is q heh tay HB 
sive medium, ‘‘adapted on the life style Za Agy T 
of the post-industrial, affluent society, The i the 
great danger therefore in uncritical borro Wol o 
TV technology and culture in all its aspects ped weston? 
poor countries of the Third World from thea! gf an 48 
countries” ... because ‘Televisions has been ra ae 
into a luxury of the upper and middle clas Ng cls il 
many developing countries’’.20 Sy ees 
= The use of Television for developmental] commu An e 1 
cation in India was experimented with Mey te sam 
: 4 ae ta under fry war E 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (Sit, satio 
in the mid-seventies. Although the experiment hy o 
been widely hailed, it has nevertheless brought a iiia acc 
the limitations and failures deriving from culty dd for tl 
distance: of the communicators from the tam fe And 
audience which was centred mainly around the trik) fought al 
belts in the country. Jt was observed that unatit- ihe le 
to fully cope with the diversity in languages afgiddha — 
dialects, even programmes with conscious rut \istroy. th 
orientation failed due to lack of area specificityifithern a 
content and language. Moreover, inadequacy icome ve 
the number of Base Centres recording the SITE propitis work, 
grammes was multiplied by the non-standardisijhinan A) 
hardware which pre-empted widespread screening When tt 
dissemination and therefore discussion on the pofte world. 
grammes and their efficacy. L (To be Continued) fant cultur 
: never set ¢ 
macy and 
nf Nature 
PY years, i 
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. ry witnessing a great histori- 
qwentieth CeT struction of European and 
1t ation? Are we approaching the end 
ie era in human history? Such things 
More the fall of the Classical 
m Europe in the fifth century and in 
Te Seventh century A.D. jJisation dying f 
s the modern Western civilisation dying for 
ommi ie reason for which classical Greece died — 
rca Be eat between communities belonging to the same 
t (SITE tr sation, though not necessarily to the same politi- 
Ment hy entity or State? The Vedic civilisation in Ancient 
ight og iiia according to the Hindu epic, Mahabharata, 
Culture died for the same reason — internecine strife or civil 
je taralar, And as portrayed in the Mahabharata, it, was 
he tritalyought about deliberately by one man, Shri Krishna 
t umh- the legendary figure of Ancient India before 
iges aaifuddha — who made it the mission of his life to 
us runtMistroy the powerful Kshatriya clans, then ruling 
sificitymfrthern and even parts of central India, as they had 
quacy iifixeome very lawless, violent and oppressive. And for 
[TE profitis work, his countrymen later deified him, made 
\dardisifhin an Avatar or incarnation of God. 
sreenitg When the twentieth century opened, Europe: ruled 
the pojte World. It was the centre of power, of science 
nued) featculture, of industry and commerce. The sun 
Pier set on the British Empire, and Europe’s supre- 
as domination seemed to be solid like a fact 
are: Rice fies end was not in. sight. Yet in about 
o selec ae a vanished. There came the two wars — 
ovat a ed by some European powers amongst 
ikm ane of arrogance and ambition, in which 
ined. By e Powers like Japan and USA ‘later 


i feasd SE Europe outside USSR lay prostrate. 
dene . k 
i ae Ant entity, with one part, the Western being 
bit, the Race protection and control and the other 

ie 
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country and naturally each of the Super Powers is — 
trying every means and ma ee 
advantage over the sae noeuvre to get a decisive 
e Cold War started almost immediately after 
World War II with Churchill’s famous Fulton Toe 
in USA in 1948. Tt had its ups and downs but it 
has always been there. Since the triumph of the 
Republican Party in USA with the last Presidential 
election which installed Ronald Reagan in the White 
House, it has hotted up. USA, suffering from what ~ 
Senator Fulbright called the Arrogance of Power, is 
openly talking of a limited nuclear war, asserting its 
right of first option to use nuclear weapons, hoping 
that this war could be confined to Europe including 
USSR. There is however little chance of a nuclear 
war, if started, remaining so limited as USSR has 
warned, and the possibility of a full scale nuclear 
war is steadily becoming a probability. Such a war 
1s quite likely during the next few years and that will 
mean the end of Western Civilisation. Spengler in his 
Decline of the West had visualised the end of Western 
Civilisation by about 2000 A.D. It seems that it is 
coming to pass. 7 
Great events is history, like the death and destruc- 


: tion of a great civilisation, can hardly be accidents 


unless this Universe is a Chaos. I do not believe the 
Universe to be a Chaos. I believe it to be a Cosmos, 
though I cannot give any reason for it (may be the 
human mind cannot think of Chaos or reconcile - 
itself. to it). If the Universe is a Cosmos, then there 
is some power and purpose in it. The end ofa great 
civilisation in death and destruction, in blood and 
violence can then only happen if it is desired by 
that Power in the interest of that Purpose. 

After Waterloo, 1815, England became the world’s 
leading power and built a mighty empire. As the 
nineteenth century advanced, her power and empire 
increased and so did her arrogance and contempt 
for others, particularly the non-White peoples who 
formed the majority of mankind, till these knew no 
bounds. The ancient Greeks used to say that whom 
the gods want to destroy, they first make mad’. The — 


British ruling classes really became mad in their 


utter arrogance. They lost all sense of proportion, ‘ 
all touch.of humility and also of humanity. They- 
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Man, against the Power that be and its Purpose 
(unless one postulates the Power to be evil and its 
Purpose to be triumph of evil) and it deserved to 
end. Andend it did and that too very swiftly. Within 
about 50 years the British Empire vanished and the 
White Man was relieved of his burden. Barring the 
Mongol Empire, the British Empire was perhaps the 
shortest lived empire in history and England possibly 
has the unique distinction of being the only country 
that ever lost its empire not as a result of defeat in 
war but as a result of victory in war. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, two 
other countries Germany and USA — both Nordic 
or Germanic like the English and both mainly 
Protestant — rose to importance and were charac- 
terised by no less arrogance and no less contempt 
for fellow human beings. About Germany, it would 
be sufficient to refer to the racist doctrines and 
genocides of Hitler and the Nazis. About USA a 
little elaboration may be necessary. 

The core of USA comes from the extreme Puri- 
tanic stock of England The Puritans were extremely 
cruel and it was cruelty of the harshest type — 
cruelty inspired by religious dogma. One can get 
some idea of it from books like Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter or Arthur Miller’s 
Crucible or Hilaire Belloc’s Life of Cromwell. The 
Red Indians, the original inhabitants of what is 
now USA have practically been exterminated. “The 
only good Indian’ said the Americans ‘is a dead 
Indian’. Can one therefore wonder about the call 
of President Roosevelt for ‘unconditional surrender” 
which made a negotiated peace impossible, prolong- 
ed the war, increased the slaughter and left the world 
ina shambles, or about the dropping of the Atom 

Bomb on Hiroshima without any clear warning of 
it to the Japanese or the horror that was unleashed 
on Vietnam for years? And now USA is out to seek 
absolute security which it hopes to active by sub- 
ordinating USSR. As Henry Kissinger said some- 
where, absolute security for one country means 
absolute insecurity for all others; and necessarily 
USSR will oppose it with all its might. Why can 
not one Dolce obvious — that absolute security 
is not attainable i i 3 

eae in life, that it can come only in the 

President Reagan is reported to have sai i 
1981: “We do have a rendezvous with E ee 
is a divine plan that created this nation and ‘put us 
here for the service of mankind” Hitler could well 
have said something similar. He and his nation 
certainly aid a great service to mankind, as assisted 
by Tojo and Japan, they destroyed the British 

‘Empire and the other West European empires and 
freed millions and millions of people from th 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Morocco to Ind : 
China, from political slavery and economic TA 
tion. They were instruments of destiny for destroy- 
ing European power and liberating vast masses oF 
humanity from Western tyranny and exploitation 
f past history and recent trends are any guide ae 
that “the service of mankind” that Picsident 
nd his nation are destined to perform may 
plete the destruction of Western civilisa- 


hat may well be their “rendezvous with 
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destiny”. 

In Western civilisation as it is today 
in its two great centres — USA and Ussp 
has developed materialism in its crudegt Re i 
and unprecedented degradation of man form 
citizens. The God of their civilisation iş th So 
and its ethos is production of goods, of ne machiy 
and still more goods. Man, instead of z ma! 
subject towards whose happiness and welf. ing i 
organisation and activity, including the are soy 
process, should be harnessed, has become Produ 
a ‘factor’ of production and for the DiS biky 
productive process, is designated not as saa oh 
‘labour’ — a term as completely dence buy 
‘land’ or ‘capital’. A man’s value is primase 
mined by his contributive capacity to the mre 
process, just asa comparison between two const 
or nations is made in terms of GNP or at 
National Product. All other value — gy m 
moral, intellectual, artistic, literary — have cea ‘a 
haven real significance. a 

The machine, which is basically a 1 aNd 
device, should be developed and aiuto aa 
man’s needs and requirements and to fulfil soci 


and 


Pol 


aspirations based on that. Instead, it is develop RO. 
only for productive efficiency — to produce mor yt tic 
if man’s needs and requirements are only phys from ı 
and not also mental, including emotional ai impor 
psychological. Instead of the machine being adjust burn 
to society and man, there is continuous adjustma Th 
of man and society to the machine. The cost off editor 
continuous adjustment, in terms of social strain af {7° to 
individual tension, is increasingly mounting, B| Amy 
that does not seem to be causing any loss of sleepi Golde 
the ruling circle of any industry, East or West, Map Amrits 
has been tied to the chariot wheels of the machin “van 
the new god. And this is what the Western civils agum 
tion “has made of man”. ES 
This utter degradation of Man, the noblest thi porch 
as yet on this earth, could hardly have beet!) pad 
Purpose for which he was created by the Powel © are 
be, unless one believes that the Power, if it’ a is an 
evil. Therefore this situation has to end. Andit? Ta at 
end in only one of two ways. era liei 
One is a change of heart in Western civilisti die 
Particularly in its leading countries and their 1 ae 
circles, replacing arrogance by humility, steed is erte 
preparation for war by cooperation and P Tigi i 
peace, exploitation and greed by compass! ee lieve 
contentment. And to view and value man Agii any fai 
for his humanity and not as a factor of othe 
for his utility, But such a change of hi the 
happened yet in any country, in any TUling © soph esse 
history. There is little reason to hope for 9% Politic 
_ The other way is through war, through ¢ ‘Inost 
and death. And the nuclear weapons pro tigi 
swift and effective means for that. BO ly i 
Possibly can completely destroy the Westers Stang 
tion which covers about one half of the 8° t Te 


i) 
one end to the other. Is that the reas? 
Power that be has put this weapon in the f 
the Western man — to destroy his scivit 
that Man may get an other chance to 4°? 
proper human being? he lee 
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sikh Concept 


of 
Religion 
and 


Politics 


F” quite sometime, the ques- 
tion of separating politics 
from religion has assumed urgent 
importance and it has become 
a burning issue. 

In the national press some 
editorials have appeared profes- 
sing to examine the cause of the 
Army action on June 6 at the 
Golden Temple (Darbar Sahib) 
Amritsar. Some editors have 
advanced a somewhat peculiar 
argument that had the Akali 
Patty abstained from calling its 
Morcha as a Dharam Yudh the 
MTagedy could have been averted. 
ee appears to be based on 
i eee reasoning. Secularism 
ms a as offering equal tole- 
nligi "4 Tespect towards all 
characte. ceos Such the secular 

maintai, f a society can only 
; ned if full opportunity. 
Y the State to all 


ANY faith ast ja edom to profess 


Othe his is provided as one 
the fun “mental rights under 
‘keseg tution. Because of 


present-day 
Society has 


‘economic destress and political 
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turn to some faith in order to 
attain some sort of solace for the 
soul. 

Although in a secular state all 
religions are to be treated equally, 
yet in our country this ideal has 
not been achieved so far. In fact 
India is not a secular state in that 
sense, but a multi-religious State. 
The State is running Hindu 
temples and religious endow- 
ments; administers Muslim Wakfs 
and legislates for Sikh Gurud- 
waras. Even big functions 
and ceremonies of the State are 
performed according to Hindu 
rituals. Because of the fact that 
itis a multi-religious state some 
sort of minority communalism is 
bound to be there for maintain- 
ing a sense of security. 


Further, itis to be borne in 
mind that separate identities of 
minorities are also to be main- 
tained to amicably preserve their 
mutual relations with the majori- 
ty communities. 


Religion of the Sikhs is not a 
religion of the attic to be brought 
out at one’s convenience. For 


- them, religion is a way of life, 


rather. it is a part of one’s daily 


life. It must enter the structure 


of one’s life. In Sikhism more 
emphasis is laid by the Guru on 
truthful conduct. Guru Nanak 
says: “Truth is higher than every- 
thing. But higher than truth is 
truthful living’. (Sri Rag Ali 
Granth page-62). 

According to Sikh tenets, both 


Spiritual and. temporal aspects go ` 


together; the two have converging 
tendencies. Sikhism decries renun- 
ciation from mundane activities. 
It commends a sense of propor- 
tion between the spiritual and 


. secular sides of life. The „Sikh 
Gurus had raised their voice of 


protest against moral decandence, 


} S 
if himan OF foul 


~S has dominated 
$ institutions by fair 


nder pressure of 
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_ guidance was 


leaders. Such funds should only 
be used for the welfare of the 
respective institutions. =- — 
ees A G:S. Chadha 


e Sixth Guru 
Hargobind) wore two swords to 
symbolise Double Sovereignty 
(Miri and Piri). Guru Nanak was 
not only a renowned saint but a 
great social reformer also, in as 
much as besides many other 
aspects of his works, he ex- 
horted the escapist sidhas 
perched on the mount to 


_ 80 down into the world and 


alleviate the misery of the People. 
He severely indicted the kings as 


‘man-eaters and officials as dogs 


(The age is like a knife, the kings 
are butchers. Goodness has taken 
wings and flown). He deeply felt 
anguished at the plight of captive 
women during the Moghul king, 
Babur’s invasion. All the Gurus 
Were very sensitive to the condi- 
tions of their times and they 
reacted strongly to challenging 
situations. They were strongly 
critical of only of injustice but 
also not political abuses, The last 


(Guru 


Guru still went further to wield - 


his sword when he found that all 
other means proved of no avail 
against oppression and injustice 
of the Moghul Emperor, _ 

Both religion and politics are 
inter-woven in the Sikh pattern 
of life. Whereas the spiritual 
obtained from 
Harmandir Sahib, all the impor- 
tant social and political decisions 
were taken at the Akal Takht, 
which was erected by the Sixth 
Guru in 1601. According to the 
Sikh concept, the making ofa 
saint soldier will require a body- 
politic which clearly recognizes 
the validity of the doctrine of the 
indivisibility of religion and 
politics. Hence, in Sikhism reli- 
gion and politics are not separate.’ 


~ They coexist. Sardar Khushwant 


Singh has expressed the view that ` 
all the religious institutions 


should be nationalised. I wonder — 


on what basis he has made such 


a suggestion. It is neither possible 


nor practical. At the most, the 
use of such institutions and 


- endowments can be kept out: of 


the politician’s control, rules may — 


be framed to ban the misuse of — 
funds of religious institutions for 


political purposes or by political’ 


re 
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Kremlin Looks eag 
(Contd. from page 5) 

growing dangers of this situation. Moreover, both 

sides knew each other’s position well enough. So 

what was the purpose of the meeting? ; 

From the very beginning, when the meeting was 
conceived by Washington and reluctantly agreed to 
by Moscow, there was something unreal about it. 
This was implicit in the style of American approach 
: to the meeting. The fact of the meeting itself, 
of rather than its substance, was hailed as a triumph 
for Reagan. Inspite of the fact that it was held 
at Reagan’s initiative, the Americans insisted 
on projecting it as a Soviet concession. It fol- 
lowed that Gromyko, not Reagan, had to come 
to the meeting with concessions and offerings. 
Gromyko did nothing of the sort. But Washington 
went on insisting that it was a first step towards 
resumption of serious armaments negotiations. In 
the history of Soviet-American relations it is rare 
indeed when the Americans characterise a Soviet 
position as being more positive than it is. All this 
reinforced the impression in Moscow that for 
Reagan, on the eve of the elections, it was of far 
greater importance to show to the electorate that he 
was willing to talk to the Russians than to advance 
real negotiations. It was equally important for him to 
claim that the Russians have been forced to talk to 
him despite his unaltered antagonism. 

The Soviet side was more or less fully aware of 
these realities. It agreed to the meeting, however, 


resigned to his re-election and was willing to enter 
into serious negotiations, on the right terms and 
conditions. At the same time, analysts in Moscow 
were also insisting that there was no new Reagan 
and that after the elections were over, he would 
resume his old ways and crusades against the Soviet 
Union. This analysis by Soviet experts was con- 
firmed by the outcome of meetings between 
' Gromyko' and the American Secretary of State, 
George Schuitz, and Gromyko and Reagan. Their 
experience of Regan had not pre-disposed them to 
regard him with anything but suspicion. 
` It does not, of course, require any great insight 
~ to discern Soviet feelings about evaluations of 
Reagan. What primarily concerns the Soviet 
policy-makers now is the future course of Reagan’s 


‘Gromyko-Reagan meeting, they are becoming even 


ded with the grand design of Reagan’s post- 
election approach to the Soviet Union. It was 
unyeiled a few days after the talks by one of the 
American participants. While the entourage of 
Reagan and Schultz continued to make some cooing 
ises about Soviet-American relations and their 
eetings with Gromyko, the American Ambassador 
‘Moscow, Arthur Hartman, let the cat out among 
eons. In what can be diplomatically described 


viet President and Party leader Konstantin. 
ko, Hartman declared to the Soe 
on October 3 that 


by aoa Foundation Ce¢pyri apd éG4ygotrh u thority to deal With 


in order simply to signal to Reagan that it was- 


- policies. Disappointed by the actual tone of’ 


more alarmed. Because they have now been pro- 


sa crude and tasteless attack on his host, 


to the press in 
Chernenko was ; 


foreign policy issues, particularly issues th 

with the military.” Moscow, undoubtegy. ‘| 
accustomed enough to deal with petulant ; ly, ab 
and abusive American Ambassadors sent "Sete 
Soviet capital from time to time. Nevers ty 
Hartman’s conduct is regarded as provocati ti 
undignified. © an 

The timing of Hartman’s outburst and its 
are considered highly significant. Soviet ang 
convinced that Hartman’s performance 
simply authorised by the White House but 
probably devised by it. They do not, quite a 
ously, rate personal. capabilities of Hartman a 
high. Hartman had gone on to assert that Chere 
“is not a leader who has the full strength nko 
backing of the entire apparatus in the Soviet UA 
Further, he hinted that Washington would ig 
Chernenko to be removed from power. Transparen 
disguised as a ‘senior US official’, he asserted that 
“Im certain there are people who would like tos 
a peaceful transition. The competition is very clog 
and they are unable to agree on a successor.” 

The extraordinary impropriety and tartness of 
such remarks in public by an Ambassador accredited 
to the Kremlin aside, for the Soviet analysts they 
provide a framework for the future of Soviet: 
American relations. 

The Soviet view that these remarks represent the 
realities of Reagan’s policy, not simply rhetoric, ha 
been reinforced by another significant indicator, 
The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, it 
an article published within days of Hartmans 
remarks, has also taken the line that because of tht 
weaknesses and uncertainties of Soviet leadership, 
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against Brezhnev when the 
inaugurated by President 
against Andropov because of his 
t has now reappeared. > 
ny ironies of the Anglo-American 
ef pee with regard to Chernenko. In 
f this an the Americans are so fond of strong 
"J oviet Union, Why it was that they 
bee deal with Andropov when he was 
dropov might have been, but no 
of honesty can deny that 
Rss re in office he pursued policies 
doring his De cout and made an immense contri- 
with spark Deke foreign policy as well as Soviet life. 
jon to So is futile to pose such-intelligent ques- 
: liticians and diplomats. One only gets 
p acions and lies as answers. 
rent evasiO z 
transpa econd place, to make such inane remarks 
n e E akO and Soviet leadership succession 
Ors either a profound depth of incomprehension 
deliberate intention to mislead. It is singularly 
vant at a time just when Chernenko has transferred 
ile Soviet Chief of Staff Marshal Nikolai Ogarkoy to 
another job because of what might have been policy 
differences, When he is about to make important 
political moves within a couple of week, including 
substantial changes in agricultural policy at a 
Central Committee Plenum to be held for this pur- 
pose, when he is busy receiving one foreign dignitary 
after another in the Kremlin, when he has ‘prevailed 
upon the East Europeans to suspend their efforts at 
bilateral detente with West Germany, and has taken 
many other steps in the field of policies, mostly 
internal but external as well. 
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Whatever Hartman’s personal inadequacies in- 


comprehending the Soviet Union, Soviet analysts 
tie the view that they represent the core of real 
mee thinking on the future policy course, that 
Hae eae the new Cold War will intensify 
“her during the second term of Reagan. This is 


not unexpected, but it is bad ‘and disheartening news ` 
bleaker prospect for 


ie and indicates a 
Woe in super-power tensions. 
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et analysts warn that judging by the post- 
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another tack which the Administration it 
in its approach to the Soviet Union. a eee 
emphasises the alleged differences between hawks 
and doves inside the Soviet leadership. Establish- 
ing such distinctions among a group of politicians 
is hard enough in the West. It is even harder 
when it concerns a group about which we really 
know very little, and that too unreliable. But when 
emphasis is placed on these alleged differences with 
the object of creating divisions in the Soviet leader- 
ship, it is bound to be counter productive and fan 
feelings of intense antagonism. It isa particularly 
obnoxious way of dealing with the Soviet Union 
because the whole history of Soviet foreign policy 
Suggests that all Soviet leaders pursue a unified ap- 
proach when it concerns foreign policy. There may 
be differences among them, but these differences do 
not hamper the conduct of formulation of foreign 
policy as such. Besides, it is the conduct of Reagan 
himself, with his frequent hymns of hatred towards 
the Soviet Union, which has become a considerable 
cementing force at all levels of Soviet policy-making 
during the past-couple of years. : 

Soviet analysts laugh bitterly at the infantile 
attempts to portray Chernenko as a dove and 
Gromyko as a hawk. They argue that the Americans - 
are trying to have it both ways. Chernenko is a dove, 
therefore he is weak, and so he cannot either make a 
policy or take any decisions. Gromyko is a hawk, 
therefore he is strong, and so he cannot yield in 
negotiations. The trouble with these sterotypes is not 
only that they are inaccurate but that they serve to 
justify a policy of stalemate in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. Soviet analysts joke that they do not 
know what the IBM computers in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, in the State Department and in the 
White House are producing by way of an ideal com- 
posite of a Soviet leader with which the Americans | 
would be happy to deal. Perhaps, it is a composite 
of Margaret Thatcher, Augusto Pinochet and Pieter 
Betha. But they point out that all Soviet leaders, at 


‘all times, would be either too tall, too short, too 


plump or too thin for Washington's taste. The pro- 
blem, they assert, is not in the individual or collec- As 
tive shape of the Soviet leadership but with the 
intentions of Washington. : pene 
The crucial Soviet problem, in this context, is a 
has to take decisions about 


-investments and armaments for the coming decades’ 


v doon. ‘There is also little doubt that though i 
si Jike to avoid a big commitment to 


arms expenditure, 


allow'the Unite 
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Women’s Movement 
(Contd. from page 18) 


by a moral stridency as also 
being insignificant in the overall 
ideological sphere. May be it is 
premature to expect a developed 
introspective streak in nascent 
movements and ideologies; but 
I believe that the overall perspec- 
tive of human emancipation has 
to be kept in mind. What one 
misses, in this otherwise valuable 


a a a 


to the Mahabharata and Hindu tradition, Jed 
the end of the Vedic civilization in ancient iia 
Curiously, it was this Geeta which was largely us 


Nuclear Bomb: End of an Age? 
(from page 30) 


collection — barring a few stray 


paragraphs on men, family, and . 


extended kinship groups — are 
the dilemmas which face struggl- 
ing women and men — when 
they want to transform the world. 
Otherwise — and we are familiar 
with the volte face in the 
American and European feminist 
movements in the thinking on 
men, marriage, family and other 
institutions — the Indian 
Women’s movement might end up 


getting caught int he sa 
that its overseas counter 

The current collection. hag 
hard to avoid these aca trig 
is marked by a greater 
openness than most other Of 
ings on this question, Nei Tit 
less, I can’t help expressing 
disappointment that this a 
ends where it should begi book 
a note of confident intros, R 
rather than the feeling Bel 
beleagured. O being 
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no other possible use or utility. They can either 
destroy or be destroyed. There is little chance as 
yet that would be destroyed. So they would des- 
troy. 

There isa rather a curious fact which may be 
mentioned in this context. The ‘Geeta’ a part of the 
Mahabharata, contains Shri Krishna’s successful 
effort to persuade Arjuna, the leading Pandava 
warrior to fight the battle of Kurukshetra when 
Arjuna wanted to desist from it as it would cause 
great slaughter of the Kshatriya clans. The reason 
given by Shri Krishna was that the slaughter of the 
assembled hosts was necessary to establish Dharma 


that is law and justice, and Arjuna should become’ 


God’s instrument for this. Arjuna fought the battle 
and when it ended after 18 days, there were, as the 
Mahabharata records, only ten survivers — three 
from the losing side and seven from the winning 
side. It was this battle and the resulting wholesale 
destruction of the Kshatriya clans which, according 
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by Dr. Oppenheimer, called the Father of the At 
Bomb and who knew Sanskrit well, to successhl 
persuade the scientists, particularly the emigre ra 
Jists from Europe who had fled from the Nazi tec 
to join in the effort to make the Atom Bomb, as te 
scientists. by and large, were averse to putting such 
a terrible weapon in the hands of the politician an 
the military (Brighter than a Thousand Suns by 
Robert Jungk, a Pelican book). 

Is this an indicator — that the Geeta which aros 
on the eve of the destruction of the Vedic civilis: 
tion in ancient India has been brought into use iof 
create an instrument which can destroy the Westem 
civilisation of today? 

It has been said: “those who live by the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” And when they perish f 
the meek “shall inherit the earth’. An age, the ag} 
of Western civilisation will end and a new era wil 
startin human history. Is this going to happen ty 
the end of this century? O 
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ht point for 
making a fair appraisal of the functioning of any 
regime. And yet there are highlights in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s first hundred days as Prime Minister of 
India, which are worth noting. ; 

One month out of the three was taken up with a 
non-stop election campaign bringing him face to face 
with the far-flung humanity that. is India, and the 
overwhelming mandate that he received from the 
electorate surpassed — both in terms of seats won 
and votes polled — any that a Prime Minister of 
India has received since Independence. 
What did Rajiv promise the voter when he sought 
his or her vote? No pie in the sky, no flamboyant 
Programme, but the stark, simple commitment that 
% and his party would defend the security of this 


a oe and destabilisation — a concern ominously 

toed (2° by the ghastly killing of Indira Gandhi— 

particula rey Party mainly to give him a chance, 

credibility y when other parties commanded neither 

n other Anor strength to keep the country together. 

Gandhp Words, it is virtually a'testing time for Rajiv 
Ut Government. 


ertai Aa ERET SIRP > 
piloti anly a plus point in its favour is the prompt- 


2 i - . 
aimee Parliament of the Constitutional 
OF nea 
tee ave decades become a bane of our parlia- 
a = les. The fact that the Bill received un- 
Pport in Parliament is a measure of the 
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ae and uphold its many-splendoured unity. 
nd the voter in turn concerned at the threat of- 


t outlawing political defection which has ~ 


concern felt by both the ruling Congress and - 
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Oe prt oe 
. f BA 
the Opposition that defg¢ction has ¢ome to’poséa | 
danger for all parties in our legislative bodies. For 
Rajiv Government to have taken up this measure 
has been the right decision at the right moment. 

In the field of foreign affairs, Rajiv Gandhi has 
not hesitated to reaffirm the tenets of the foreign 
policy evolved and tested under his mother and his 
grandfather. This was eloquently brought out in the 
initiative to call the Six Nation Meeting on January 
28 whose Declaration was in the nature of a call to 
world’s conscience to halt the dangerous piling up of 
nuclear arms and the suicidal militarisation of the 
outer space. — a call which has got wide response 
except from President Reagan presenting his record- 
breaking military budget of more than 973 billion 
dollars, doubling the spending on the dangerous 
militarisation of outer space miscalled “star wars”, 
while cutting deep into domestic social security 
programmes. é 

If the global scenario is grim with the danger of 
nuclear annihilation refusing to ‘retreat, the neigh- 
pourhood prospects are far from undisturbed. The 
bloody skirmishes around the Tamil question in the 
next-door Sri Lanka inflame public opinion all over 
the country, not’ only in Tamil Nadu. The rest- 
taint with which the Rajiv Government has so far 
handled the tension over the harassment of Indian 
fishermen by Lankan coastguards intruding into ~ 
Indian waters, brings out its awareness about the. 
complexities of the present state of Indo-Sri Lanka 
relations with its frightening potentialities. aes 

In a different setting posing another, more forbid- 
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ding, threat to the nation’s Rigitinatyby ham Sacra thtindalidy dieringi BEAR 


inordinate piling of sophisticated arms gifted by 
to Pakistan, behind the smokescreen of hi-fi peace 
propaganda by its military dictatorship harbouring 
Khalistani gangs operating for secessionist violence 
against this country. A difficult situation which 
gives no scope for the fashionable theory that 
General Zia is the cooing peace dove held back by 
warmongering hawks among Pakistan’s Generals. 

Closely related to such concerns over security has 
been the Government’s worry over the slackness and 
possible malfunctioning of some key sectors of its 
intelligence set-up, which was sharply brought out 
by the shocking assassination of Indira Gandhi by 
her personal security staff. Understandably, the 
investigation into that ghastly assassination has led 
the Government to the uncovering of a widespread 
espionage network with frightening ramifications 
having almost regular access to vital material con- 
nected with the country’s defence and domestic 
situation. Although the initial impression about 
this particular espionage network’s output going to 
CIA has not so far been borne out by subsequent 
investigations upto this day, the report that it fed 
a number of agencies belonging to both east and 
west is no less disturbing nor does it assure the 
nation that there is one solitary Coomar Narain 
Operating in New Delhis  salubrious, soft-state 
climate. Nor is this confined to con-men of business 
houses bribing ill-paid petty officials. It is no secret 
that New Delhi’s press corps is exposed to the 
hazards of diplomats doling out genuine scotch 
etcetera nor is this an aspersion on those whose 
Old-fashioned integrity protects them from its 
radio-active fall-out. 

While it is the Government’s duty and responsibi- 
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HEN anti-defection legislation, 
long delayed, certainly on 


Ifthe ruling party had taken 


destroy such espionage 
and punish the guilty with condign severit net 
also to take care that its officers and staff’ 
of whom are yet untainted even in the Welter o Mog 
ruption all round — are not made victims cee ` 
hunt or mudslinging by reckless rumours Ma 


n 
often thoughtlessly and sometimes deliberately o 4 T 0 
y 


interested quarters. This warning needs to be 
in mind as cases have come of government 
with unexceptional record of probity having to 

the humiliation of having been mentioned thr face 
rumours and gossips. Vigilance has to be enemas 
through strengthening the morale of the ad ne 
tion and not by weakening it. 

Spy-catching is no doubt hot stuff for gossi 
mongers but it is for the authorities to ensure th n 
the serious business of weeding out traitors does aa 
degenerate into a James Bond hilarity. A conte 
Coomar Narain’s confession if permitted to be 
publicised might be good excitement for a Roman 
rabble, but it may land up in a situation reminiscent 
of a Namboodiri adulteress undergoing smarta- 
vichara by which whoever named by her as her para- 
mours were instantly made outcaste until a royal 
patron was mentioned and the matter had to be 
quickly hushed up. 

The itch to do something new, something 
demonstrating that the Government is getting on with 
the job, is understandable. Wisdom however dictates 
firm but careful handling of high-explosive items. 
This is an injunction which its well-wishers would 
expect the Rajiv Government to bear in mind as it 
journeys onward through the wild-life-infested jungle 


of Indian realities. 
N.C. 
February 6 
the Opposition irrespective of its 


strength inside Parliament. BY 
getting the amendment for dis- 


qualification through well before 
the scheduled Assembly elections 
in several States, an atmosphet i 


almost hostile to unprincipled 
defection has been created. 
` The ruling party’s initiat 
amend the Constitution 10 
defections, and the ready respon? 
of the Opposition, has to ; 
viewed as a balanced picture 
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= record for more than eleven 
years, was announced by the 

_ Prime Minister last month, one 
f our 
“such a desperate hurry’ and 
why “so soon after the recent 
election to the Lok Sabha.” The 
answer was provided by unani- 
us, enthusiastic adoption by 
Houses of Parliament of the 
titution (Fifty - second 
3 1, on January 30 


pundits wondered why | 


such an initiative. at a time when 
it had a small margin in Lok 
Sabha, the pundits, as also Oppo“ 
siuon parties, would surely have 
Taised questions about bona fides 
and motives. By bringing in the 
law when the ruling party obtain- 
ed an unprecedented majority, 
the Government demonstrated 
seriousness of purpose. By show- 
ing extraordinary courtesy to the 
decimated Opposition, Rajiv 
Gandhi has revived traditional 
respect for Parliament and for 


ass í 
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despite the present massive Tip 


rity in Lok Sabha, for pos “lat 
developments especially 1 an tere 
States are unpredictable. fot ik 
mity over the Const s 
amendment is thus the es 
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It is hardly necessary 1° 2 
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A Cong- 
` rable defeat of the 

aip sol after twenty years 
independence: the spell of the 
pelo struggle that could hold 


t Congress together for two 


hing fades began to wear out with 
with Jer and self becoming domi- 
tates fmt Unprincipled defections 
ems, fame a means of forming new 


\iistries with the help of Oppo- 
ion parties. 

The Chief Election Commis- 
wwr noted that between 1967 
11983 there were 2700 recorded 
aes of defection, with 212 defec- 
ushaving become Ministers and 
‘Chief Ministers. The game 
tainued thereafter too, as in 


ould 
as it 
ungle 


N.C. 


By po and Kashmir, though in 

r dis ftra Pradesh it failed. From 
sefore ie Singh’s defection in UP 
tions "57 to become Chief Minister, 
phere}. ttn Singh’s defection at 
sipled entre in 1979 to become 
ister, it. was brazen 
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It is therefore not surprising 
that the 1968 report of the Com- 
mittee on Defections ‘set. up by 
Lok Sabha led to nothing. Simi- 
larly in 1973 the Congress 
Government’s Bill was discussed the unanimity achieved in both’ 
and then allowed to lapse. It was Houses of Parliament must be- 
worse in the case of the Janata warmly welcomed, ie 
Government which had been In Rajya Sabha, Rajiv Gandhi 
eloquent about cleansing public referred to the first of the Seven 
life; the 1978 Constitution amend- Social Sins listed at Rajghat: 
ment bill on the 1973 pattern “Politics without principle”. 
with some modifications, died Looking at the record of the 
because of vociferous opposition’ last seventeen years, there would 
from within the Janata Party surely be misgivings whether the 
itself. Madhu Limaye produced Jafest amendment can re-establish - 
quite a thesis which included the principled politics. But the fact 
right of dissent. By defecting from that a first step has been taken by 
the Janata, Charan Singh Parliament as a whole must be 
managed to form a government  seenasa signal of hope, though it 
without facing Parliament. The is not the letter of the law alone 
point in these and other develop-. that can shape public life but - 
ments in this sphere was that the integrity and morality of 


Ceverone knew defections were 
dishonest but everyone was ready 
to take advantage of defectors 
for party or personal ends. Hence — 
the display of political will of the 
present Union Government and: 
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The Bill adopted by Parlia- 
ment is by no means perfect; no 
one disputes lacunae in the pro- 
visions. The Prime Minister, 
who described the Bill as “the 
first step towards cleansing our 
public life’, frankly admitted 
shortcomings and gaps, and pro- 
mised further tightening of the 
measure based on experience. 
Both he and the Law Minister 
have sought the cooperation of 
all sections to make necessary 
changes, and also in the matter 
of electoral reforms which are 
now on the agenda, with the 
question of role of money in 
polls at the top. 

‘Ror the first time the “party 
factor” has been formally intro- 
duced into the Constitution. 
Some argue this is a basic devia- 
tion, claiming that the Founding 
Fathers of the Constitution took 
into account individuals and not 
parties. But the reality is that 
‘the Constitution had from the 
start provided for functioning 


of parties, as they have. indeed. 


been functioning and even 
been proliferating. Questions like 
any contradiction over what is a 
“party? between Parliament’s 
understanding and that of the 
Election Commission, need to be 
looked into carefully. While the 
subclause referring to parties’ 
functioning outside Parliament 
and State Legislature has been 
dropped, in the interests of con- 
sensus and unanimity over the 
Bill the “grey area? remains and 
cannot be ignored eternally. The 
question of party bossism affect- 
ing the functioning of elected 
representatives needs considera- 
tion. On the question of voting 
contrary to party whip or 
-abstaining, the original provision 
has'been enlarged to provide for 
prior permission or subsequent 
condonation within fifteen days. 
Once there was something as 
a “conscience vote’, but in the 
prevailing culture can anyone 
expect permission or condonation 
unless party bosses take ex- 
traneous factors into account? 
Soli Sorabjee, the jurist, sees 
‘no difference between defection 
and split. Madhu Limaye sum- 
“med up the difference as one 
“between defections by stray 
individuals for personal gains and 


“Neither position seems entirely 
correct, especially if defections 
are considered particularly 
odious and undemocratic if the 
purpose is to pull down an elect- 
ed government. Neither the dis- 
qualification clause providing 
for removal ofa member from 
the House incase of defection, 
nor the provision of “not less 
than one-third of the members” 
of the legislature party for being 
eligible to exemption, can 
straightaway guarantee against 
attempts to pull down elected 
governments for personal or 
party or group interests. Whether 
further modifications are needed 
will depend on future experience. 
Already there is one promise to 
reduce to the absolute minimum 
the period between a ruling party 
is said to have lost its majority 
and the test of majority is done 
on the floor of the House. Such 
constructive changes must be 
discussed jointly by all our politi- 
cal parties and the public; 
and hair-splitting over 25 per 
cent or one-third or any other 
necessarily arbitrary line will not 
be of much. use. To argue that 
recognising splits would only 
raise the cost of buying strength 
is pointless. Even if the argu- 
ment seems sound, such foul 
practices cannot be ended by 
letter of law alone. A vigilant 
public will help. We already have 
some experience of our electo- 
rate, despite being largely illi- 
terate, having punished self-seek- 
ing defectors. It is in that 
direction that the final hope for 
healthy democracy lies. 

As for merger of parties, the- 
oretically there can be no objec- 
tion. The biggest such experi- 
ment, under Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s auspices in 1977, 
proved -counter-productive and 
indeed farcical. Merger on the. 
basis of principles, ideology and 
programmes would not only be 
healthy but might hopefully end 
the proliferation of parties as 
during the last two decades parti- 
cularly. Whether Constitutional 
provision for merger in terms of 


- numbers or percentage of support 


within the concerned parties will 
produce desired changes in the 
political scenario remains to be 
seen. One can only watch and 
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hope for the best. 
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bear in mind reasonable rest} Moreoy 
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the debate on electo 
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serious about it- 


eads of State and Government of 
‘co, Sweden, Greece, Tanzania 
H New Delhi on January 28 did not 
din to — provide a major break- 
d’s quest for peace and disarma- 
as not an insignificant affair 
avoured to put the problem 
ht and clear perspective. _ 
ns are weapons of mass destruction. 
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; ty years, it does not condone 
| Va a Bre few countries to blackmail 
M Phat nuclear weapons have not been actually 
Bice 1945 does not mean they will not be 
din future either by design or by accident. 

‘Until recently it was believed that limited use of 
mear weapons would cause destruction to the 
ipa where they would be actually used with some 
fcls on adjacent places. This is no more true. 
rse Wolk} Gentists in both the East and the West generally 
Ay 10 fire with Carl Sagan’s thesis of “Nuclear Winter”. 
n crut hiscontended that even a fraction of the nuclear 
whethttH rapons possessed by the five nuclear-weapon 
ay, di peers, if used, would cause a general lowering of 
me k temperature because of inhibiting the sun rays 
ee ae the earth by the soot and smoke the 
"Thos Bracers Produce, This would result in an 
aloe imbalance making the existence of 
19 meV ting beings on th F . ; 
Je rest] Moreover, th e planet impossible. E 
State Li eapon, there ic nuclear weapon is not just another 
rectie "ational ue 1S a qualitative difference. Once a con- 
fad to ìt the oes into a nuclear war, there is no 
J lt vas in ieee of mankind is in jeopardy. 
as aE the panti menranan 
Gandhi; or a peace initiative. 
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SIX countries from four conti- 
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T-weapon states (US, USSR, 


“neva talks between the two 
nation joint appeal had no 


moe staff of the Institute for | 


significance. But the policies of the super-powers 
do not seem to be shaped by such appeals—they are 
shaped by the logic of power balance between them. 
A plausible explanation for the resumption of the 
Geneva talks could be President Reagan’s strategic 
defence initiative, for it could lead to a further 
escalation : of nuclear arms race between US and the 
Soviet Union. It could also be the result of a tactical 
change of Reagan’s hard-line policies in his second 
term. Since US does not give importance to such ap- 
peals, or support them as the Soviet Union does, we 
do not think American policies are affected by such 
considerations. Moreover, the decision by the super- 
powers to resume the Geneva talks does not mean 
that an arms control agreement is in the offing. While 
the resumption of the dialogue in itself is good, past 
experience shows that one cannot and should not be 
over-optimistic about the outcome. 

It is if this perspective that one should look at the 
recently-held New Delhi Summit which was a follow- 
up of Indira Gandhi’s peace initiative of May 1984. 
Besides the officials of the six countries who worked 
overtime to produce the draft of the Delhi Declara- 
tion on the eve of the Summit meeting, the tone was 
set by UN Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, who 
appealed to world leaders on January 25 to re- 
member that there can be no redress for the destruc- 
tion of human accomplishment. “To eliminate the 
terrible threat of nuclear annihilation is demanded 
both by conscience and by reason”, De Cuellar said 
in a telegram to the Heads of six Governments/ 
States who met in New Delhi on January 28. The 
meeting produced a declaration supported ~ by 
speeches at the open session by the six leaders and, 
statements at their press conference latter. 

“The Delhi Declaration urged the nuclear-weapon 
states. to immediately halt the testing of all kinds 
of nuclear weapons and to conclude, at an early 
date, a comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. The Declar- 
ation also called for the prohibition of the develop- 
ment, testing, production, deployment and use of 
all space weapons. Outer space, it said, must re 
used for the benefit of mankind as a whole, 
‘not as a battle-ground of the future. What was the 
point of nuclear supriority or balance when fee ae 
already had enough weapons to devastate the ear 
dozens of times over, it asked. It pleaded ‘for 
preventive action to exclude forever the a of | 
‘nuclear weapons and the occurrence of a nuclear 
war. It pointed out that the nuclear-weapon. states 
hada particular responsibility for the dangerous 

; e arms race. AOE E S 
senile welcoming the agreement reached in eae . 
on January 8 between the Soviet Union and USA to 

egotiations on nuclear arms control, 
stressed “the agenda for an 

a matter of 
; » The Declar- 
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State of Indo-Pak Relations 


When I say that 1972 did marka watershed in 
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K.D. SHARMA 
4 A gevel OP 
P this brief presentation, my primary endeavour is, have been signed between India and Pakist f which | 
4 through recalling the more significant events and only did it emphasise the resolve of the ign an. Nyy [hav 
developments, to portray a coherent picture of what to settle all differences by peaceful means hut ments 
may be called ‘suspended animation’ of Indo-Pak stress also on the countries’ cornmitment to Ut a} period 
relations over the last few years, their present state co-existence, respect for each other's tens sretchi 
and their future prospects. integrity and sovereignty and non-interfes Nor dic 
In order to be able to do greater justice to any each other’s internal affairs. The agreement fit ment 0 
analytical discussions and for valid historical reasons, went onto detail the various ‘spheres in ur and cO 
I consider it unnecessary to dwell on the events cooperation between the two countries shout ae 
preceding 1971. The trauma of Partition, the clashes encouraged. t India 
in Jammu and Kashmir, the dispute in the Rann of Subsequent to the Simla Agreement and asa m ae 
Kutch in 1965, and the Operation Gibralter launched of the sincerity of both countries in carrying A | n 
by Pakistan in the same year did affect the course of Agreementnot only in letter but also in spit K i ; 
our bilateral relations. But these events have now number of agreements were signed and steps tale ea m 
receded behind the curtain of history. The unfortu- to develop this bilateral cooperation in various fel ae 
nate developments in East Pakistan in 1971 which  ofactivity. These agreements included: ae de 
led to the birth of the state of Bangladesh have also L Bangladesh : : a. 
settled into a historical niche. I am aware that what rae Rear ie , India, Pakistan Agreement signi India ai 
has-been called the 1965 syndrome in India and the a ae Sent On Aprila 1974 on the repan i 
1971 syndrome in Pakistan have continued to agitate D TR prisoner's aud civil detenus -i CNI he 
people’s minds and some of the later developments ti Fey on the release “and eae A 
may perhaps be traced directly to the fears awake- sos persons detained in either country pii a i 
` ned in either country due to wars which took place a the 1971 conflict signed on A pil ari ii i 
in those years. . Agreement on Postal Services signed ti act 
The year 1972, however, constituted a watershed é Saiano Us ERS P ‘all ae 
in respect of the determination and sincerity of both $ Agreement on restoring teler oman Ba 
countries to try and forget the past and establish a ; links between the two countries signed htista 
better relationship between the peoples of the two pepiemben ls Ti zhi i of a 
countries. In 1972, with the first Summit meeting 3 A Visa Agreement for establishiji a it 
after the Bangladesh liberation struggle the leaders facilities between’ the two, Countless sms ast 
of both India and Pakistan had convinced not only September li 1974. kei To 
opinion-making circles but also their ultimate con- 6. A Pilgrimage Protocol signed om septi bal 
stituencies in the peoples of both the countries that eS Es : atl) anu 
it was in the best interests of the sub-continent to let Te a Agreement for stopping hostile p Mi ftom i 
bygones be bygones and to chart a new path for’ SYC Television and Radio signed on Sept port 
improvement of relations between India and Pakistan ene é bel eel consu 
I would like, therefore, try to establish what exactly 8. A Protocol on resumption of trade o Aupo 
‘ has gone wrong in the period since then, as some- India and Pakistan signed on November 30 thick 
thing must definitely have been amiss for relations 9. A Trade Agreement between India a oti China 
not to have improved and reached a more stable and tan signed on January 23, 1975 which l ih ico, 
friendly level since 1972. : opening of Private Sector trade between Mes | ORA 


relations between the two countries, there are reasons 10. A Shipping Pr otocol sig 
_ for doing so. The Simla Agreement which was signed 15, 1975. 3 Bee EON jo 
-in July 1972 containing in its broad sweep almost the 11. Agreement to restore Civil AVIA fr iy bo co 
2 gamut of bilateral relations and establishing poten the two countries which was May Ming 
frm guidelines for the development of various in discussions in Islamabad betwee? i item. 
spheres of collaboration was indeed a key document Heil: Sr eee 


; | Ugh 
12. Agreement to restore diplomat? a ; Nog 
between the two countries which WSF AIi] Meo 
discussion in Islamabad between May $ 
13. A Rail Agreement between the t™ 
which was signed on June 28, 197 
One would see 


4 „and perhaps the most significant single agreement to 


aeaee 

The author is India’s Ambassador in Pakistan. 
his contribution is taken from -his address 
he Delhi Study Group (January 18, 1985) 


ey 


oreement, the two Digi AT See eileciml Meee aera public-sector agencies and not 
imla AS ards establishing norma ie aion by private-sector firms. Since an overwhelmingly 

the interaction of the peoples of the large percentage of „Pakistan's imports are in fact 
: facilitat j lay stress on these because it is my handled in the private-sector this infact meant the 
Y dt patries- zat nothing contributes so much to cutting off of imports from India. ; 


TA ra : : : 
mO feeling. and a hostile relationship as a lack 1 would like to draw attention to the fact that this 


\ sets ae ween the peoples of countries. It happened at a time when the present Pak regime 
r inter", eraction stretching over the entire claims Indo-Pakistan relations were looking up that 
OP ool that human endeavour which can really is, in January 1978. On the other hand, India has 
gorom C peoples close together and to prevent kept its market open to Pakistan and continues to 
rl uerile misunderstandings do so even today with imports from Pakistan being 


give © > of sometimes pueri’ 3 
jeveloPme serious and long-lasting effects. regulated by the same import policy which governs 
ich have the details of the various agree- imports into India from any other country. Pakistan’s 


whic’ € É : 

a ty ime se een India and Pakistan in the exporters have not been slow to take advantage of 

: buts ats © mediately ; after the D war, me period this either and the balance of trade has been consis- 

) pea k hing over a time-frame of ane eae yaa in Pakistan’s favour since 1981-82 the surplus 

teri sid the developments stop there. e zstat ish- varying from”280 to 940 million Pakistani rupees 
Nor shipping, travel facilities, air facilities annually. 


ferences f trade, : Se) CURE 
ne nel communications were just a beginning in what I have quoted relationships in trade as an example 
an 


in whid yas seen as an era of mor a coppa on bee orane nen immediate brake which was apparently 
india and Pakistan over the entire gamut o Puce ilateral relations by the new regime in 
gclivities. i > : akistan. Matters, however, do not stop here; there 
asamsi| [n 1977, however, with the coming to power of was also no further movement in any of the other 
ihe Martial Law, Regime in Pakistan this period of spheres of activity which had been envisaged under 
it, | escalating interaction with India faltered. It 1s often the Simla Agreement during the first four years or 
$ chimed that the military government in Pakistan so after the Martial Law regime took over power in 
\ fter taking power in that country has made a special Pakistan. The reluctance on.the part of the Martial 
| ww demarche in extending a hand of friendship to Law Regime to even promote travel and people-to- 
| Indiaand has endeavoured to accelerate the process people contacts with India became evident when they 
of normalisation of relations with us. The facts, steadfastly refused to permit the re-opening of the 
however, speak otherwise. Khokrapar land route between the two countries in 
The trade agreement which had been signed bet- spite of the Visa Agreement of 1974 having speci- 


ntry py Yen India and Pakistan in January 1975 drew to the  fically provided for its reopening. I might mention 
974° } tid of its three-year term in January 1978. The that this refusal to foster easier people-to-people 
signed af Indian trade delegation which visited Pakistan to contacts has continued in spite of a petition signed 


Wgotiate an extension of the trade agreement was by over one million people in Pakistan requesting 

informed that Pakistan did not find it possible to that this border may be reopened to facilitate travel 

ie the trade agreement. The reason: given by to India. . : 

1 o we authorities for this was that Indian exports This attitude continued till ‘September 1981 when 

| e a goods were threatening the infant the Pakistani authorities made an offer couched in 
akist es in Pakistan. It was pointed out to the the vaguest terms of a so-called ‘No War Pact. Let 

‘hy a authorities that Pakistan’s trade deficit me recall the way this offer was made. It was as 


unica 
signed & 


Septet ee was less than two per cent of Pakistan’s the concluding paragraph of a press statement made 
aga Ranfectone deficit and that Pakistan’s imports of by the government spokesman of Pakistan justifying 
Seite ee items such as alloy steel or cycle parts the acquisition of high-technology arm’ from USA 
“port p Was not affected so much by India’s by that country. It took another two months for 


tsumers a shut by the needs of Pakistan’s own the proposals to be formally communicated to India. 


í sp aPlier SiN the only reason why India had been India responded to the offer of a “No War Pact’ 


. ` A : ; hould be a larger 

1 ith we se items instead of other countries with the suggestion that the pact s ; 
HH China, oE in the field such as Japan, Australia, one limiting itself not only to the negative concept 
REVA a and others was because of the quality of non-aggression but in fact extending this to 
| The Indian antage which India enjoyed being closer. emphasise ways and means of creating an atmosphere 
ited ou that legation in fact went further and of friendship and cooperation between hes 
ad at al Ren ae of Pakistan’s trade deficit countries. rr 
A r t becay: nimal two per cent of its global _ The accusation 1 ; 
a, Countries ® the special relator Reon the Indian authorities that the offer of P Tean 
; tit to consid ndian side would in fact be Peace, Friendship and Cooperation to =a peer 
| o tems to pusider effective ways of reducing exports in fact a move designed to block negotiations on a 


akist is ; I 3 A d ly submit that this 
None . Posed a dan gion ne, Pakistani authorities « ‘No War Pact ae On ee instead was very 


€d a dan . SEEMA 

the Indja Ser to th i ; ~ has never been the case p , 

ns Indian suggestions TER godus The that the ‘No War Pact’ was no advance 
a rely broken off and Pakistan Pei ; he concept of nonaggressio 

ke Of the novely liberal import policy vis-a-vis Pakistan had been clearly spel 
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Sub-para (ti) of the Agreement states clearly that 
“The two countries are resolved to settle their diffe- 
rences by peaceful means through bilateral negotia- 
-tions or by any other peaceful means mutually 
agreed upon between them. Pending the final settle- 
ment of any of the problems between the two coun- 
tries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the situation 
and both shall prevent the organisation, assistance 


or encouragement of any acts detrimental to the ' 


maintenance of peaceful and harmonious relations.” 
Further Para 1, Sub-para (vi) of the Simla Agree- 
ment says, “That in accordance with the charter 
of the United Nations, they will refrain from the 
threat of use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of each otber.” What 
clearer enunciation of the principle of non-aggression 
and negation of the use of force is then required? 

It is for these reasons that the Government of 
India pointed out to the Government of Pakistan 
that it would be in the interest of both countries to 
take the Simla Agreement in fact further and signa 
comprehensive Treaty of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion rather than take a retrogade step and replace 
the Simla Agreement with a pact merely on non- 
aggression. 

Tt was left also to India to take the next step 
forward and hold out the hand of friendship to 
Pakistan with the offer of a Joint Commission as an 
institutional mechanism to help in establishing 
normal relations and cooperation between the two 
countries and for ensuring that problems in various 
fields, are quickly cleared up. The Joint Commission 
held its first meeting in Islamabad in June 1983 and 
was followed by a further meeting of the four Sub: 
Commissions in January 1984. Let me point out 
the initiatives taken by India during the meeting of 
these Joint Commissions. india has made the 
following offers which | may quote in brief: 

(i) Exchange of newspapers and published arti- 
cles and exchanges of journalists on a regular 
basis; ee 
(ii) Exchanges of artistic material, artistes, his- 
torical material etc, under a Cultural Agreement 
for which a draft has already been given to the 
Government of Pakistan in June 1983; 
(iis) Widening of travel facilities between the two 
countries including abolition of police reporting 
for a stay upto 14 days in either country, re- 
opening cf a second border check-post at Khok- 
rapar and other facilities for tourists; 
(iv) Re-establishment of trade on normal basis 
between the two countries with India being willing 
to even consider voluntary restraints on export of 
sensitive items to Pakistan, a restraint which no 
other country trading with Pakistan seems to 
eXe€TCISe. 

(v) Development of industrial collaboration and 

collaboration in fields like agriculture, health and 

social sciences. 

What has been the record of Pakistan in response 
to all these Indian offers? Every single offer is either 
der ‘study Oris pending consideration with the 
thorities in Islamabad. Even those items which 

ave been able to implement, including the pro- 


the claim of the proponents of this at 


-there should be an arms race on the sub¢ 
Pakistan spends 23 dollars per capita one an 


group tourism and multiple entry visas for 


gotri 4 : 
businessmen, have all been done with Indi, | 
the initiative to propose these at Joint ca | 
meetings. How then can the claim be ae Dmiset 
India has been hesitant in accepting Pakir edt 
of friendship and cooperation? tan's h 
Let me now turn to some‘of th 
have adversely affected relations between Ca 
Pakistan in the recent past. These are: 
(i) The acquisition of sophisticated 
art arms by Pakistan; 
(ii) India’s stand 
Afghanistan; and 
(iii) Pakistan’s involvement in the Pu 


India and 


State of th 


blem in India. Dab pro. 

It is often made out to be the case that it is Indi 
which is at fault in all these matters. Let eee 
Xe 


amine the record and let the facts speak for them. 
selves. 

In June 1981 the Foreign Minister of India Visit 
Pakistan and discussed with the concerned atk 
rities in Islamabad the subject of arms acquisition 
by India and Pakistan among other matters, im 
mediately after this visit, it was announced that the 
United States had made an offer of US Dollars 3) 
billion in arms and economic aid to Pakistan, i 
was also announced that Pakistan would be permit 
ted to buy the high technology F-16 aircraft from 
the United States. The Indian Government took 
serious note of this development as it affected the 
immediate security interests of this country. 

It is sometime mentioned that India should accept 
the acquisition of aircraft and other pieces of equip 
ment by Pakistan within the framework of the 
phrase “legitimate self-defence”. This argument 
does not hold water. “India has protested about the 
acquisition of ultra-modern aircraft such as the F-lé 
by Pakistan exactly because this does not seem 10 
fit into that concept of self-defence. The introduction 
of an aircraft such as F-16 which almost all learned 
journals concede is a sophisticated attack aircrall 
capable of deep penetration into alien territory does 
not somehow seem to square with. the innocent 
sounding phrases of self-defence. A al 

Neither can we concede that the acquisition © 
such ultra-sophisticated armaments are meant 
enable Pakistan to face the Soviet and Afi 
forces. Various leaders of the Martial Law regi 
from the President downward have gone On Me is 
saying that Pakistan would not and could not! 
upto Soviet military might. What then, may wer 
is the purpose of acquiring not only just te 
aircraft but also the latest battle tanks, 
frigates, missile boats and other weapons êl 
name of self defence. 


ee eri | | 
It is argued that India should not protest S0 fyen | 


about Pakistan’s acquisition of arguments. 


India should devote’ ever increasing amo 
money to the acquisition of arms which 81°) 
and more sophisticated and more and mot? 
sive everyday and is it the wish of such peny 
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¢ this, India is forcado SX SaKayFoutdeeio~ptoposeihd GNeies for this agreement would - 
cation, medical facilities, housing basically revolve around discontinuation of all out- 

needed developmental priorities to side destabilizing activity including -the arming of 
‘ Afghan Mujahideen, linked to a phased withdrawal 

e to the second factor namely the of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. ee 
J am very often asked in Pakistan It would seem that an agreement along these lines 

rotesting about Pakistan’s arms was within sight in the middle of 1983 when the 
are required for facing the indirect talks at Geneva seemed to be bearing fruit. 
I ments suggested that India should The refusal of the Pakistan Government to move 
p Sae usefully turn to supporting Pakistan forward with realistically meaningful negotiations 
PC a to see that Soviet troops leave and its going back on its earlier optimistic state- 
ave ne is asked whether India is not ments and: the reappearance of a hard line, with 
afghanistan: the fact that: Soviet troops are in emphasis on the struggle of the “‘freedom fighters” 
ab pro f gortied n and tbat only Pakistan serves as a buffer would seem to have commended itself to the Paki- 
ry sfghanista stan Government as a result of yet umnrevealed 


is Ing J ois of the matter is that the Pakistani factors. The net result is that a solution of the 
used eer themselves do not seem to be unduly Afghan question remains as distant. as before and 
T them | ator ut the continuation of the Afghan Pakistan’s actions instead of ensuring the quick 

f sortied n spite of all protestations to the contrary. return of normalcy to Afghanistan and the. with- 


visi | bo ae very clear. If Pakistan wished in fact drawal of the foreign presence would seem in fact 


| autho: “pethe return ofthe Afghan situation to normalcy to go in the direction of freezing the present situa- 
uisition i the withdrawal of foreign troops from that tion with all its unwelcome and destabilizing impli- - 
S. Im f i ntry, then the course which Pakistan would be cations for the entire region. 
that the Hing would be exactly the opposite of what it In recent months a new factor has entered into. the 
is ons to be currently following. By playing willing orbit of Indo-Pak relations, namely, the undue 
permit: ‘fost to Afghan Mujahideen and allowing the interest and involvement of the Pakistani authorities 
ft from } channeling of arms to them while refusing at the with the extremists in Punjab. . Here again the Indian 
nt took | sime time to speak to the Government in Kabul, Government is accused of inventing the issue in 
sted the | Pakistan in fact is taking all those steps which would order to prevent the normalisation of Indo-Paki 
+ awure the continuation of instability in Afghanistan relations and with the intention of externalisi 
cent | aud the continued presence of outside forces in that India’s domestic problems. The record of tl 
ip | country. A solution to the Afghan problem would Pakistan Government’s actions, however, gives t 
dearly lie in negotiating a political settlement since game away. For instance, it is known fact tha 
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extremist elements among the Sikhs settled abroa 
including Ganga Singh Dhillon have been visiting 
Pakistan since 1977. 

Lately visits of extremists settled abroad have 
grown in number and visibility, the latest example 
being the bringing tcegether of elements such as 
Ganga Singh Dhillon, Jaswant Singh Bhullar, 
Jasbir Singh and other ‘Khalistan’ elements at Sikh 
Gurudwaras at Nankana Sahib in Lahore and 
Punja Sahib near Islamabad. Not only where 
3 extremist leaders allowed entry into Pakistan and 
a even encouraged to try to brain-wash and subvert 
Indian Sikhs visiting Pakistan at the same time, 

but were feted by Pakistan authorities. Saropas 

were exchanged by Cabinet Ministers of Pakistan 

with these extremists and they were given personal 
ti audiences at the highest level in Pakistan. The 
press otherwise severely controlled and censored in 
Pakistan was permitted to carry full length supple- 
ments of interviews with these extremists. 

With the increasing open involvement of the Paki- 
stani authorities with the Sikh extremists the facade 
of innocence has tended to peel in places. The 
latest incident was the deliberate and biatant arming 
of the hijackers of an Indian Airlines aircrafts on 
the August 24, at Lahore. As is already known, the 
pistol which was handed over to the Indian Govern- 
ment by the UAE authorities along with the hijackers 
of the aircraft was traced through the company’s 
name and the serial number of the pistol to a supply 
made by the Walther Company of West Germany 
to the General Services Branch of the Ministry of 
Defence in Islamabad. India has now filed a com- 
plaint in the strongest terms with the ICAO on the 
irony of a signatory to the Montreal and Hague 
anti-hijacking conventions itself indulging in the 
illegal and deliberate arming of those carrying out 
an internationally recognised crime against another 
signatory of the same conventions. Nor is this all. 
The hijackers of the Indian Airlines aircraft in Septem- 
ber 1981 and of the aircraft in July 1984 have been 


Indian Government by the Pakisiani authorities. The 
hijackers of the aircraft in July last year were in fact 
given VIP lounge facilities at Lahore Airport and 
interviewed on Pakistan Television. Repeated re- 
quests of the Indian Government to either try the 
hijackers or hand them back to Indian authorities 
have not been'responded to by the Pakistan 
Government. 
_The record of the Pakistan media in deliberately 
distorting and misrepresenting developments in India 
-has also led to severe doubts regarding the desire of 
the present regime in Pakistan to see the return of 
normal relations with India. Transcripts of the 
television programmes shown on Pakistan Television 
during the months of June and July 1984 would 
show the vicious nature of propaganda aimed at 
= instigating people across the border in India to 
_ indulge in anti-State and communal acts. . 
What about the future prospects for relations 
between India and Pakistan? I am confident that we 
for our part would at no stage be found either lack- 
ing in initiative or hesitant ia extending the hand of 
idship to our neighbours including Pakistan. 
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/ 
t remains h ae 
regime is going to respond to this. OV the p 
As far as we in India are concerned th 
ness or otherwise of Pakistan’s intentio © Benny} 
judged by the following factors: nS Would 
(i) The desisting of Pakistan author 
further involvement with Sikh exten fr N 
in India and in countries like USAS both 
Canada; UK and 
(ii) Return or trial of the hj 
being held in Pakistan; 
(iii) Discontinuation of the camps and 
training activities presently being carried Other 
the Pakistani authorities for extremist a 
inside Pakistan; and 
(iv) Meaningful progress in strengthenin bil 
ral relations in various fields like trade tea 
education and culture. a 
Two other factors have also been a source 
serious concern to us. The first is the seem 
never-ending appetite of the Government of Palit 
for highly sophisticated arms. This is leading it iid 
a strategic relationship with the United States whic 
could exacerbate regional tensions. Secondly, not 
withstanding protestations to the contrary the 
Pakistanis do appear to be ceaselessly moving ahead 


st Clemens 


with what is quite evidently a weapons-oriented 


nuclear programme. 

Thus in assessing the potential for future improve 
ment in Indo-Pak relations, we would have to bei 
in mind that while we would be prepared to extend 
our hand of friendship for strengthening bilateral 
ties, the actual course that events would take will 
Inevitably depend on whether Pakistan genuinely 
wished to seek an honourable and realistic modu 
vivendi with India. In concrete terms, the professed 
desire for friendship with India will have to be 
matched by actions which show that an attitudinal 
pervasive impulse to successfully confront India 
which has hitherto spawned and shaped Pak policies, 
has been abandoned in favour of a live-and-let 4 
o eei cooperative approach. Q (January ™ 
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n fron | other parts of India, the renais- was possible without a down right attack upon the 
K both Ke io reat in Kerala was entirely indigen- whole hierarchical system of caste and the assertion 
ang i ance move ; of human dignity. This necessary task was under- 
Tese 1S. he movement 1n Kerala must have taken by a whole galaxy of reformers, the first and 
tly mM thove ae d something to the great awaken- foremost among whom was Sree Narayana Guru. _ 
d oth pndoubted nroughout the length and breadth of Narayana Guru was born in 1864 in a small vil- 
out ‘ ing an ur aftermath of the suppression of the lage called Chempazhanthi on the outskirts of Tri- 
lemen pdia i0 i 57 and the direct assumption of rule by vandrum city, of small peasant stock. He had no 
prot of | Crown in 1858, that influence was in- modern English education. That marks him out. 
> dilate. 4 te Bue no model of a reform movement coming from the other-social reformers of the latter half of 
travel, giseot an | or any other place was imposed upon the nineteenth century. But he had a good edu- 
fom poe by Kerala in the matter of religious or cation in the traditional manner, learning Tamil and 
urce of A cis Rather it rose out of the specific Sanskrit in both of which he become very proficient. 
emingly sil X Re and conditions of the social set-up in He was a Sanskrit scholar of no mean order and was 
akistan mm 2 ddeveloped in its own way. Of course very well versed in the Vedas, Upanishads and Dharma 
E a ee similarities with the developments in (that is system of philosophy). Although married very 
le p regions. That was inevitable, but the peculiar early in accordance with his parents wishes, he never 
r | n of Kerala’s individuality is unmistakable. cohabited with his wife and was a life-long celibate 
ae Fike in other parts of India, the revolt in Kerala. (brahmachari). He left her soon after marriage and 
i a yas against the caste-ridden feudal society with its wandered forth into the wide world, just as Buddha 
A tierarchical system which wiped out all individuality did. For some time nobody knew where he was. 
prove: | ud suppressed every one but the highest under the Itis believed that he travelled extensively in Tamil- 
O bear | ion heels of customs and traditions. There were nadu and spent much time wandering in the forests, 
extend | vores of castes and sub-castes in society, every one meditating in mountain-caves and mixing with all 
vilaterd | of which considered itself superior to the one just sorts of people irrespective of caste and religion. 
ke wil} low it and oppressed the latter, the former being in ~ Half a dozen years spent in this fashion must have 
nuinely | tm subject to and oppressed by the caste immedi- been an invaluable experience, a period of appren, 
modi } ately above, ticeship for the ‘life he had chalked out for himself. 
ofessed | At the top was the Nambudiri Brahmins who His vision was widened, his knowledge of men and 
to be Beals the owners of the entire land in Kerala. matters deepened. He chose as his life’s mission 
idinally | This double supremacy of caste and landed wealth the crusade against the caste system and for upli : o 
t Indi fforced by the sacred injunctions of Shastras and his fellowmen. Although he claimed to be a fol- 
a A a the lower castes in subjection. The lower. of Sankara, w was an uncompromising 
Sas | ee ne lowest castes like pulayas and pariahs, opponent of the caste system. 
ary I teeta better than that of slaves even after After returning from the life of a corna r 
s ormal emancipation towards the latter part of settled in Aruvikkara, near Trivandrum City a 
oe teenth century, by royal edict, ' beautiful site on the bank of the ee ee 
uct eTe also strict rules with regard to un- There on the Sivarathri day of 1888 he struck the 
Uchability T 8 é i te by installing a Sivalinga 
trtain dista he Pulaya could not come within a first great blow against cas oa AEE 
kepa certain of an Ezhava, the Ezhava had to picked up from the river a R 
{Hd not s Cistance from the Nair; the Nair tenets. It SEDO enuie arts Radvittions 
) forth, cos a Nambudiri, and soon and so except a Brahmin learne temple according to the 
) "Ehava eee the peculiar custom of the Pulaya right to install the deity in a a Rcateeked: WEE 
; j ee Toads oe ngises while walking along ele traditional eee ina baste person et 
Toachi at if any high-caste person was right he, a non L iS 
aja pein he could ences s : e pers 3 fe t þad to install the idol of Shiva, he coolly 
ima 20 had t and then the lower 3 en; Shiva that I have instal- 
} elf otun away from theroad and k answered, “It is an Ezhara ! 
Viveka at a Safe di y trom the road and keep : disarmed the would-be opponents 
) w ananda aa It is no wonder that Swami Jed”. This ane kaba quarrel, and create con- 
) Ny ng thoy zh K Kerala ‘a lunatic asylum’ while who were out to ee ae are typical of the Guru's 
| _ fom Usa sela, from Colombo after his flicts and Tio did. He ‘struck to his aims. 
) * No reform of such a society ways in a nar not aar conie e 
ques ile author. ; -Ž FE d He wanted to achieve results and © 
Mee is A former Chief Minister of maake any noise or fury: =. Pe 
ig Nara, recs aon is the text of Menon’s| "ny this time, the Guru's fame reached the farthest 
Tet f a Mep cing Khambampati Satya- y us Zerala and people from everywhere came. 
soe {da on y emoria] Gold Medal, at Vijaya- corners of Torah aane feet and seek guidance. À 
16, 1985 0> GF ee to see him, sit at at goss 
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ance Movement in Kerala 


d devoted band of young 


men gathered round him, 


Asan who worked as an assistant to Narayana Guru 
but who later on was to flower into one of the 
greatest poets of modern Malayalam literature. 

The first campaign that the Guru undertook was 
to establish temples for the Ezhavas wherever they 
wanted them. For this purpose he travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of Kerala and 
established scores of temples in which Hindu deities 
were installed. The purpose of this campaign 
i was two-fold. First, to wean away the Ezbava 
Po community from the worship of local tribal gods with 
; animal sacrifices and other uncivilised rites and teach 
them to worship Hindu gods in the way caste Hindus 
did, thereby asserting a sort of equality with caste 
zest Hindus. Ezhavas themselves performed the poojas 
Bet, in these temples after. getting trained for the same in 
i their own temple schools. 

Secondly, the Guru wanted to prevent Ezhavas 
from going to caste Hindu temples into which they 
Be were denied entry and making offering therein. This 
i he considered as one method of overcoming caste 

: disability — and proclaiming equality with the 

highest caste. 

However appealing this programme might have 
been to the sense of self-respect of the Ezhava com- 
munity, this alone could never hope to end the evil 
of caste system. For that a frontal attack on the 
citadels of caste was necessary. Ehzavas could enter 
freely the temples established by the community, but 
they could not use the roads by the side of the caste 
Hindu temples. So, that right had to be asserted. 
And for that either a royal proclamation or a legis- 
lation was necessary. This was the aim of the 
famous Vaikom Satyagraha. This was still far away, 

that is in 1914. Before that a lot of things hap- 
pened not only in the Ezhava community, but also 
in the Nair and other communities. 

Among the Ezhavas the most important event 
that took place was the foundation of the Sree 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam (SNDP 
Yogam) in 1903 at Aruvikkara. The first Secretary 
of the Yogam was Kumaran Asan, who worked for 
about 19 years in that capacity. It worked for the 
removal of the disabilities of the Ezhavas, including 
the disability of non-touchability. Many educated 
young men began to join the Yogam. 

; It should not be understood from the above that 
it was only the Ezhavas that worked for the abolition 
` of untouchability and caste. By the second decade 
_ of the twentieth country ideas of equality and caste- 
lessness began to spread among the educated classes 
_ of all communities. A branch of the Theosophical 
_ Society under the leadership of the famous lawyer 
| Manjeri Rama Iyer was established in Calicut and 

began its activities. It had.a limited influence among 
the educated lower middle class, 


cooperation Movement that gave a fillip to the anti- 

itouchability movement. T.K. Madia h i 
of Narayana Guru and an Ezhava by caste 

n ardent Congressman. He went as a delegate. 


` chief among whom was the aheu Peet RU hMPaA” foma SIGH S the Indian Na 


Cocanada (Kakinada) in 1922, met Mahatm 


olution 
he aboliti on 
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auspices. Armed with the resolitiond Maes 
adh 
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Teco, 


returned to Kerala and persuaded the K 

Congress Committee (KPCC) to launch i 
for the right of the untouchables to use 
running by the side of the Mahadeva T 
Vaikom. This satyagraha electrified 
country. But it did not succeed fully in the, tte 
objectives of gaining free use of the road ie 
including the untouchables. It needs to ber PY al 
ed however that twelve years later, that is embeg 
all Hindu temples and not only roads were in 19 
open to all Hindus by Royal Proclamation on 
no doubi that the Vaikom satyagraha paved wo 
for the abolition of untouchability ultimately ewy 

The Vaikom satyagraha is important noto | 
the role played by the untouchable communities a 
even more for the role played by the caste Hi T 
communities and especially the Nairs. The Nil 
community as a whole was sympathetic to the Site 
graha. A Savarna (caste Hindu) jatha led by FE 
famous Mannath Padmanabhan, who at that time 
was a young firebrand, marched on foot fron 
Vaikom right upto Trivandrum and presented a 
memorandum to the Maharani Regent urging that 
all public roads in the State including those touching 
temples be opened to people of all castes and creeds 
including untouchables. 

The same is the case with Guruvayoor Tempt 
Entry Satyagraha which was started on November], 
1931, during the time when Gandhiji was in Londo 
attending the Second Round Table Conference. Tit 
Satyagraha assumed the form of volunteers standing 
outside the temple gopuram at a distance up ta 
which untouchables were allowed to come am 
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his fast on the advice of Gandhiji conveyed throu 
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the Church but even rich private gentlemen and later 
on the NSS started schools. This helped immensely 
in making both Travancore and Cochin the most 
literate States of India. : 

The Christian Missions not only had an important 
role in the matter of pioneering education, but were 
instrumental in establishing the first printing press 
publishing the first newspapers in the Malayalam 
language. The London Mission which concentrated 
its activities in South Travancore established itself 
in Kerala in 1806 and the Basle Mission in Telli- 
cherry in North Kerala in 1834. The Church 
Mission Society (CMS) began its work in and 
around Kottayam. The first printing press was 
established by CMS in 1821 in Kottayam. Dr 
Gundhert, the great German scholar and linguist 
and the author of one the earliest dictionaries in the 
Malayalam language, also began publishing the first 
periodicals from Tellicherry in 1847 — The Rajya 
Samachar and Paschimodayam. These were not 
newspapers in the real sense of the term. They were 
more concerned with religious propaganda. They 
howeyer gave the impetus for the appearance of real 
weekly newspapers like the Paschima Tharaka 
(Western Star), Kerala Patrika etc., which at a later 
time became a real force in moulding public opinion 
and exposing the misdeeds of the Government. The 
most outstanding examples of such journals were 
the Swadeshabhimani and also Keralan edited by the 
great K. Ramakrishna Pillai, who was externed from 
Travancore in 1910 for writing certain articles 
attacking the Diwan, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, and 
his press was consficated. 

The first dictionary in the language was also 
compiled by a missionary, the Rev Benjamin Bailey, 
in 1846. It was a'Malayalam-English Dictionary. 
A unilingual dictionary for Malayalam was compiled 
in 1865 by Rev Collins. Looking from this distance 
of time, these works may be defective in certain 
respects, but as pioneers in the field their service in 
the development of the Malayalam language can 
never be forgotten. 

While on the subject of missionaries one cannot 
afford to forget the inspiration imparted by them to 
the agitation for the right to cover their breasts by 
the Nadar women in South Travancore. In the old 

a days, women belonging to the lower castes could not 
cover their breasts. When Christian missionaries 

Started their work among the Nadars in South 

Travancore and converted many of them to Christi- 

anity they encouraged the Nadar women to cover 

their breasts with blouses or Kuppayam. This was 
resented by upper castes like Nairs who began to 
beat up such women. The Nadar young men chose 
to retaliate and a riot ensued. The missionaries took 
up the cause of the Nadars with the Governor of 
Madras who intervened and ultimately the Maharaja 
of Travancore was forced to issue an order permit- 
ting Nadar women cover their breasts. This clearly 
‘was not a religious question but a manifestation of 
revolt against caste oppression. 
_ A movement restricted in the scope of its activities 
ut significant as a modern movement not depen- 
nt upon any single community appeared in north 
la in the second decade of this century. This 
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was the Atmavidyasanghom ‘of Swami ¥ 
nanda founded in Cannanore District in ne 
Swami was a very learned man having m 915, 
the Bharathya Darsana and an une astered 
Advaitist. But his appeal was mainly A i 
and he denounced caste and all the Superstit 
Hinduism. A similar movement was Stas ation f 
Palghat District by Brahmananda Siew in 
Alathur. Vakbhatananda was a great one O81 gf 
toured from place to place delivering SPET t 
were greatly admired. But these two Swamis fv” ich | 
set up a powerful organisation with more f ie 
for continuing their missions after their deny Owing 
the result that their influence in the social de With 
ment of Kerala as marginal. Evelop 
Literature played a powerful role i 
formation of society in Kerala during this pe: 
The first literary work that addressed. 1 
directly to the question of social reform was 4 
novel Indulekha by O. Chandu Menon. Men 
was a Sub-Judge in the British Government Serie 
and a voracious reader of English novels. He a 
also well versed in Sanskrit. The theme of tis 
novel is the necessity for inculcating English edu 
cation among girls. The heroine Indulekha js, 
proud self-assertive Nair lady, well educated an 
accomplished. She falls in love with Madhavan, à 
very well educated young man who has bright pros 
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pects in life. But the Karanavan of Indu’s family} . gor 
Panchu Menon vows before the goddess of the intact 
family temple that he will never give Indu’s hand involv 
in marriage to Madhavan because for some reason i 
he was angry with, Madhavan. He brings ¿| Ces 
Nambudiri belonging to a very rich and aristocrat | "000E 
family to marry Indulekha. But the Nambudin ie 
for all his riches and status is a born fool and th flo 
scene in the novel wherein he confronts the herome the G 
is a hilarious one capable of sending the react Te 
into peals of laughter at the inanities and -foolish Bi 
sayings of the Nambudiri. Everybody in the famil Itis 
is convinced after the meeting between the WW conn 
that Indulekha should not be given away to thi Dalitic 
ass of a Nambudiri. Ultimately Panchu Menoni ] munal; 
wrath against Madhavan is abated and he consi) iy, 
to the marriage between Indulekha and Madhav e | Bania 
Chandu Menon’s purpose was to denoun | | bso 
practice of marrying Nair girls, especially of o | iot be 
middle class families, to Nambudiris, an ins} Doth 
demonstrate how English education makes he Wyt 
accomplished and capable. In both these i d 
ceeded to a remarkable extent. For two er | Molen 
after its publication, the novel became a fave", > Onin 
reading material in all Nair families. Unfors | tomes 
Indulekha had no successor for well biba wk} Con 
century. It was only. after 1940 that g0° Which 
began to appear again in Malayalam. sty 


s ri 

This is however not to say that literature n 
failed to fulfil its role as a beacon and © y 
social change. What the novel faile 
taken up by poetry. This was the perio 
Poetic trio of Malayalam literature, namely» ~ 
Asan, Ulloor and Vallathol. one | Tie 
Asan is considered to the pioneer of her ar ae 
movement in Malayalam literature. = og 
a. (Conds 
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t and scope of the threat to national integration posed by communali 

concern and debate in the country. The Centre for Research in Per a ees 
evelopment, Chandigarh, recently commissioned two of its Research Fellows to study the impact 
si com munalism on national integration, along with the consequences for the present and the 
Mainstream publiskes below the first part of the “framework of analysis” offered by the 
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Hew amber CRRID team. The remaining parts will be carried in the next two issues of Main- 

of his stream. Readers of Mainstream are invited to offer their responses to the formulations herein. 
ish edu — Editor 

ha isa eee ee Å. SEL A ene ee 
ted and 
Me OMMUNALISM is a pertinent reminder of the economic injustices per se. Participation in such 
tani complexities of religion, caste, ethnicity, and the riots may. be the result of economic injustices but - 
of the | tractable political and economic problems often the target is misplaced. The discontentment may be P 
ie hand involved in them. It has taken diverse forms over the result of scarce resources, distributive injustices,  / 
jime, with contextual variations manifesting i and not because one “community”? is competing / 


reason) o ; } : z 
desires. for incremental concessions, ‘communal against another for its own betterment or others’ 
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P rioting, secessionist demands, etc. Thirtyseven years detriment. However, communal propaganda by com- 
mbudi | sme Independence -have witnessed about ten -munal, religious or political leaders seeks to give a 
and the thousand communal riots. These riots have taken a colour to this struggle between classes as one between 
heroine | “lof thousands of human lives and contributed to “communities”. 3 

e reader tte. process of degeneration of human valués. It has Political parties, social and religious organisations 
“foolish | "™peded the nascent process of development of and Government machinery have used and perpetu- 
s famiy | “entific temper and secularism: aoe spe -ated communalism. Therefore, expectations for pro- 
he iwo = S not merely the increase in the recurrence of tection from arsonists and rioters should not revolve 

y to th ae unal rioting and use of -communalism in around them. Non-functioning of democratic insti- 
Menons ae but the increasing social appeal of com- tutions and frequent misuse of military to resolve 
consen ; i Which demands rigorous research. _ politico-economic problems is dangerous. Public © 
mer ‘Banja pi Spoken, in our homes, ill or wellof opinion should be aroused and we must demand a 
ne ti of fe ‘Commissioners’, ‘Jat Vice-Chancel- functioning and participatory democracy and a. 
va fo} Mt be eee General’, Would these designations. political solution to these problems. Otherwise — 
os gil | V these re ce eeout the prefixes we attach to them? people may lose faith in democratic values and 
je ue Why then should Not carry covert communalism? institutions. = e is “abetteasinad a 
decades delicate inti we blame rioters who-only express _ Communal violence is frequently n ae ins nea 
ayoutll? f Violence? Ñ a imate thoughts in crude “physical ` ed by vested interests. Instigators of such violence 
unt e Munalism h 1s our communalism. Fight against — derive their antagont 

i palf 2 f es, as to’begin in our own minds and political interests: an 
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lap with class distinctions, it is possible for competi- 
tion (particularly when fierce) to be fought on com- 
munal lines. There is also a large majority of 
sympathisers who may justify communal violence 
but not participate in it. The participants and 
sympathisers of communal violence are essentially 
victims of communal ideology. They mostly fear 
that their religious or caste group “identities” are 
being. subsumed or effaced by their antagonist 
groups. The propagators of communal ideology 
play on the fears and apprehensions of their respec- 
tive co-religionists, so as to gain in electoral politics.+ 
“The perspective to combat communalism, therefore, 
has to take note of its causation, dimensions, mani- 
festations and consequences. So the questions to be 
posed are: (7) What is communalism? (2). Where 
from does it stem and why? (3) Why does it persist? 
(4) What are its various dimensions, manifestations 
and consequences? 


THE attempt here is to define communalism with a 
secular perspective in a scientific way. The following 
five meanings of communalism have been discussed 
and refuted: (a) Communalism is caused by religious 
differences. (b) Communalism is discrimination on 
the basis of religion. (c) Communalism of one group 
is a backlash of another. (d) Communalism is 
merely communal rioting. (e) Communalism is root- 
ed in pre-capitalist structures. 

In the second part communalism has been defined 
and its various dimensions and manifestations have 
been identified. It has been argued that communa- 
lism is an ideology and the present-day communa- 
lism is a modern phenomenon. The bearing of 
religion on communalism has been explored. Com- 
munal politics is identified to be the greatest consu- 
mer and propagater of communal ideology. The per- 
sistence of communalism has been explained with 
| reference to its social appeal amongst various 
sections, strata and classes. The dimensions of 
communalism identified here are: (a) Communalism 
— Conformist. (6) Communalism — Conformist- 
Incremental. (c) Communalism — Secessionist. 

From amongst the above three categories, the 
dominant form of communalism will influence the 
extent of communalisation in a given space and 
time. These three dimensions of communalism may 
yowever, coexist and reinforce each other. : 


It has been indicated that communalism has been 
used to weaken organised labour movements and 


thereby curb the democratic freedom of workers. 


Communalism also perpetuates the’ascriptive divi- 
sion of labour by restricting the formation of skills 
to particular caste or religious groups. Com- 


_ munalism approves and strengthens clustered living 


of one caste/religious: group together with all its 
attendant evils. Clusters make their residents 
psychologically claustrophobic and create a visual 
pact of being an organised threat to the antagonis- 
tic religious or communal groups. The evils of 
clusters can be outlined as under: ~ x 
Uneven, lop-sided and slow development is 
rwoven with a situation where a particular religi- 
group is clustered and nurses a deep-rooted 


gro 
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persecution complex. This religious groy 


an immediate link between its deprivati~ PETE i 
under-development of its area. This penons and th gust 
vides a leverage to vested interests to poe r i 
the human miseries and other political . Ome of pen 
deprivations to reinforce the element and socia | a 
munalism. SoH Com. | WO 
(b) It also delimits social interaction, ¢ 7 
diversities of culture, etc. This builds up a posut tof bs 
looking attitude and in the process makes neq WAW I 
mobile to avail opportunities outside theirs 2e kesy a iD 
(c) In the event of a cluster formation oY a at thi 
ber _and power of the group, perceived fi i Tm | Germal 
gonistic appears menacingly exaggerated, a ance Of 
(d) Cluster formations provide fertile gro commu 
cementing and strengthening communal a for provoc: 
which may be used by communal organici aan aught 
spread communalism. tons to f juring 
Extreme communalism may lead to theocrac eie, me 
fascism. Communal propaganda arouses pee dents é 
tions on communal lines. Communal expectations per 
roused by vested interests, have serious Teperi conic 
on the functioning of the democratic system Victims a 
of communal ideology, spurred by the none pon: 
tion of their communal demands, seek alternatiys Bue 
in the form of reactionary solutions such a |” ue 
“Khalistan”, “Hindu Rashtra” or “Darul Islam’ er or 
Among dangerous consequences of communalism is pus 
its potential of leading to disintegration of the cour queue 
try. Secessionists and external forces can use com: ‘nul 
munal violence to destablise the Indian state. Their | 1" g 
attempts may have a limited impact, but can become derim 
dangerous in a communally surcharged environment Heap 
in which reason is subordinated to emotion. This a 
can happen particularly when communal identities | , ad 
are perceived by a religious group to be synonymous Ti 5 
with the right to self-determination. Minority com: Wki 
munalism may lead to theocracy via secession | of th i 
whereas majority communalism may directly lead to Ea 
proto-type of fascism. Communalism as such, ae 
irrespective of its basis in minority or majonh macy 
religion, is retrogressive. ne whist 
Errors of perception and conception have inevit tigion 
ably led to wrong understanding of communalis™ | scia] 
Piece-meal solutions to communalism have Pe | aran 
petuated and aggravated the problem. A frontal 
attack on communal ideology accompanied 09.6 | THE 4 
consistent ideological and political struggle fo! tT im to 
spread of nationalism and class consciousness iS U J is a 
need of the hour. : iow 
Communalism is retrogressive but ‘understand’ Plt 
this phenomenon through the communal prism Be rf tatu 
less retrogressive. Identification of the cause’ a, f nmo 
the existence or persistence of any social pheno fiig 
non provides a necessary. insight towards solution x zat 
. é q i ie, u ; \ Cres 
IT IS widely believed that communalism 15 ca a 
by differences in religious practices. Communion | cae 


is also understood to be the result of <disorimuil ihe |. Stel 


on religious group basis. This belief Jeads 10 3 It 
conclusion that on to communalism be ii 
tolerance. of different faiths. Or in the el 


of all religions or physical extermination/deP. 
of the adherents of different religions. Ot P 
reservation in jobs and legislatures or maen 


religious groupoibansa Birta Saian 


unalists on behalf o 


‘ia t 
$ į the ded bY ore all this is to accept the 
Me | ads 8% To propaga ives SOR o 
F ayat ties.” munalism Any analysis OL or 
0 pty si s of Oe roblem a on these premises 
me | pes tO munal. 
ae ine pound to ve ous practices do exist and are 
com, od enenceS 10 ete colour difference between the 
n put 50 1, ites. And this difference is not 
ure ig | sand the y% pe ` Similarly, the religion of the 
Ward Ka se of na ret from that of the Christians. 
Dle legy Yio sharply di did not cause anti-Semitism in 
Up, sO nis diference eteeath century. The mere exist- 
> DUM: Pmany in te religious practices does not cause 
> Anta ance Of diverse ering religious practices leading to 
ommunalisi. has playing music before mosques, 
an jovocation® of cows, throwing coloured water 
he slaughtering d issues like conversions, reservations, 
AS ins Holi tk communal rioting. But these inci- 
cy ang | ee pretexts for blurring secular social, 
kpecta Ernie and political needs, expectations and 
ne conflicts. iea Siet 
Jictims ism projects to be in the interest ofa 
realisa yar religous BEOUP is not merely false, but 
natives | on the contrary it uses religion as a vehicle to pro- 
Ich as Ñ ‘ct or promote some interests other than those it 
slam”. J aims to be serving. For intance, workers, 
lismis | jourers, artisans have nothing in common with 
coun: | fandlords, industrialists, traders, bureaucrats of their 
e com | ona religious group except their religion. Therefore, 
Theit | gscrimination can not be against the whole religious 
econ | soup. One can understand discrimination on . 
S ommunal lines by an individual. This discrimi- 
» æ | tation is a consequence of communalism practised 
a by individuals. 
Cae wae, trend of Swamis-Shankaracharyas, Mullas- 
ession, se Gianis-Granthis, etc—to speak on behalf 
lead t0 | tom fir religious groups reflects the belief that 
such, aoe Is caused by religious differences. 
ajority E Igtous leaders unwittingly provide legiti; 
, | atita communalists. Whereas the-communalists, 
inevit Cee to serve the interests of the whole 
lis Social, cee merely using religion in the 
a trandisemen and political spheres for self 
bya f ThE 
or the j into eo : understanding. of treating communal- 
isthe tis ‘ooutcome of conflicting religious prac- 
„nding lovin la tions on religious, basis, has the 
ol tim; Cations: ; 
n is 10 tmt mplies that religiou : 
On ies ure and the memb S groups are homogeneous 
pone | tin to SOcio-eegn meets Of a religious group have 
jons. | tip, t Orena aie and political interests which 
ier ocio-cult is assumes that there exist 
caused lege 8 ind ural, economic and political 
pals | 9 g dissimija > Sikhs and Muslims and that 
nati | me? unali ead divergent. a a 
tote | sig Us Sone 1S the protection of interests. of 
jes | Miti assumes nee the cost of another. 
pati? | ine 0 religi at interests are articulated in 
fall! | ling’ the bag, US group lines, that is, religion 


Gignisisrandneandidates so elected shall work only 
in the interest of and only for all their co-religion- 


ists. 
4. It also implies the historical inevitability of the 
phenomenon of communalism. So long as there 


are plurality of religions and differences in religious 


Practices, communalism is bound to be pervasive. 

Let us take the first assumption that religious 
groups are homogeneous and have common secular 
Interests. It is very difficult to accept such an as- 
sumption when members of a religious group pursue 
different occupations and have dissimilar socio- 
economic backgrounds. “I wonder as to where is 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in reality. Whether 
Hindus or Muslims, poverty, unemployment and 
other hardships affect them alike; and therefore it is 
nothing but playing a fraud with the country conti- 
nuously to harp on the so-called Hindu-Muslim’4 
A labourer (Hindu) on being out-competed by ano- 
ther labourer (a Muslim) in the job market, identifies 
the cause of this deprivation, unemployment and 
misery on the basis of religious group identities. The 
retention of religious groups as a reference point due 
to the pervasiveness of communal ideology, provides 
a convenient scapegoat to the depressed groups 
for their sufferings. It isa result of this mystifica- 
tion of reality that a worker (Muslim) employed in 
the factory owned by his co-religionist feels more 
secure and better off than his co-workers belonging 
to other religious groups. His perceived identifica- 
tion with his employer is as false as his difference 
with his co-workers. The reality is that these workers 
have nothing in common with their employers. 
This is not to deny that the members of one religious 
group have similar religious interests. But com- 
munalists. use this alone and project that secular 
interests are also based on religion and hence all the 
interests of members of different religious groups are 
dissimilar, divergent and antagonistic. ; 

This kind of communal propaganda distorts the 
real issues and misrepresents the real interests. For 
instance, the demand for water and the language 
question were projected as ‘Sikh’ or ‘Hindu’ pro- 
blems. Is sufficient water not equally the need of the 
peasants in both Punjab and Haryana? Should they 
not jointly demand more water from the Govern- 
‘ment? Today peasant’ in- Punjab. believes that his 
interests are antagonistic to those. of a peasant in 
Haryana because he belongs to a different religious 

roup. For this communal politics is to be blamed. 
Similarly, non-enumeration of Punjabi as mother- 
tongue by ia section of Punjabi Hindus, in the 
Census, has proved detrimental to the development: 
ture and language. Again, communal — 
tified reality. The need is to attack 
ting communalism, political parties 
rather than individuals who are 
communal ideology. Bae 
such as “Hindu interests”, © 
‘Sikh interests!’ and so on to 
y isto analyse the problem with 
“framework. The repeated asser: 

existence of such interest 
sted interests has even distorte 
ne of the analysts and pol 


+ 


tx 


makers. To quote Bipan Chaklé i d 
“The very tools of analysis have been contaminated by it 
(communalism) as a result of the ideological conditioning of 
the last 100 years, when the middle classes and the intelli- 
gentsia were perceptually surrounded bya communal out- 
look in politics, in the press, in literature and particularly, 
in the educational system. Consequently, communalism has 
often been viewed in the social sciences, as in real life, 
through conscious or unconscious communal assumptions 
...For example if one’s analysis starts by accepting the com- 
munal leaders as leaders and representatives of their “com- 
munities’ — and if one refers to the Hindu, Muslim or Sikh 
communalists as Hindu leaders, Muslim leaders, or Sikh 
leaders — or if one accepts that communal political activity 
is the political activity of their ‘communities’, one is already 
‘accepting the basic communal framework of thought and 
oa analysis. On the other hand, if no communal economic, 
ya political and social interests exist, the communalists cannot 
nae - be representing such interests and are not therefore represent- 

: atives of their ‘communities...’’> 

The use of communal categories to understand 
and unfold social reality leads to mistaking the 
symptoms for causes. Remedies are then prescribed 
to eradicate the symptoms. The result is that the 

eee problem persists while the symptoms may disappear. 
ib eae To understand and counter communalism it is no 
| doubt necessary to recognise the religious factor as 
an important component, but it will be hazardous to 
a accept the notion of Hindu interest, Muslim interest 
pee or Sikh interest and so on. Once this notion is 
rejected, there shall be no question about secular 
needs, aspirations and expectations of different 
religious groups being divergent and dissimilar. 
Secondly, to say that communalism is the protec- 
tion of the interests of one religious group at the 
cost of another religious group is, misleading. 
Communalism does not and cannot protect the 
interests of one religious group at the cost of 
another. It is only a few individuals who benefit 
from communalism and such examples become a 
handy tool in the hands of communalists to mobilise 
support. For instance, if a job goes to a Sikh 
applicant, a communal Hindu considers it favourit- 
j ism, and if it goes to a Hindu applicant, a Sikh 
communalist perceives it as discrimination against 
his entire religious group. No one can argue that 
there is absolutely no discrimination on religious, 
caste or regional lines in our society. But this 
happens due to the communal approach of indivi- 
dual agents of state. 

Therefore, any policy of appeasing communalism 
or giving concessions to a religious group — be it a 
Majority or a minority — is doomed to failure. 
Concessions sought or demands raised on communal 
lines will not eliminate but rather strengthen 

communalism. For instance,a demand that since 
Hardwar enjoys a holy city status, the same should 
be granted to Amritsar, is nothing but asking for 
concessions for the communalist, Instead, Hardwar 
should also be stripped of its Government-sponsored 
holiness. Further, it should also be demanded that 
the Government should repeal the Shiromani Gur- 
dwara Prabhandak Committee Act, Devasthan and 
Wagf Board Acts, so that the Government may not 
come 
tivi 


a party. to the promotion of any religious 
Religious heads should exercise their 
uthority to administer the affairs of their 
tive religions... 

‘ther to say that communalism of the majority 


tized by Arya Samaj Foundatiorshomtdi eansedwspecial privileges toc 


“Socialism”, Goebbels wrote, 


the minorities is also counter-produmut® ist wl ip 
proposition is not feasible as communalis ivesi att 
around fears, not generosity. In addition S gomiti? 
position accepts tbe existence of majority -a this dae 
rity interests which is a mirage. and able 8 

Thirdly, to argue that religion or such ato? ' 
serve as the basis of popular political ane Boriy f pait P 
is to imply that people are voting pe ation f gious ; 
religious considerations, and the representa i od miere 


; Ativege | ofset 
elected would be deterimental to religion, <0} 5 


other than their own. 5 group i 
A statistical study of votes secured by th m 
munal parties clearly shows that votes are n “on med 
on communal lines. For example, the iene Casi M nitie 
centage of the votes secured by the Akali n per: fhin 
Punjab was almost 31.43 in 1977. In other ne My ther 
has only once secured almost 50 per cent of the a ; the nee 
among Sikhs. Similarly, the Jana Sangh vote A whole “ 
Punjab-Haryana-Kangra belt could reach m gators € 
9.5 per centin 1962. In the linguistically. oa in Pun 
nised Punjab, Jana Sangh secured 9.85 per S ommu 
1967 which. represents 25 per cent. of -the KA pal los 
among Hindus. The results of the elections clear | Sk 
indicate that parties propagating communal ideology torial d 
were not taken seriously by the majority of voters? | of Attic 
The persistence of communal politics no doub | 0° t0 
influences voting behaviour of some sections of | led" 
Indian population. It is precisely because of this | 1eme 
reason that some individuals belonging to the ty ind 
minority religious group perceive democracy as the | “em 
rule of the majority religious group. The Indian | ict 
state is ruled by capital,. not by religious or caste oa 
groups. ae 
_ If the Indian state was a communal capitalist state a n 
it would have granted the right to earn profits onl) ae ; 
to ‘Banias’, ‘Marwaris’ and so on. Perhaps we ale Ae 
not visualising the danger inherent in the use of such En F 
categorisation. Similarly the notion that Indiais! | Tiy a 
‘Hindu Bania State’, is secular only in name and | iman 
being ruled by Hindus who happen to bein majonihi | Anot 
would only fructify into a proto-type of {asc | ike al 
Communal Hindus accept this and project themselY® | iliti 
to be the custodians of Indian nationhood. Ths Singh 
notion strengthens the belief that minorities, su“ “Comm 
Muslims or Sikhs, can never hope to come to Powel | ‘si 
Repeated assertions of the danger to the very “Hindu 
existence of the ‘Hindu identity’, ‘Muslim ident} ty the 


or ‘Sikh identity’ contribute to the formation” | lan 
fascist gangs. These gangs generate an atmosfe | 
of violence as well as use of physical Mal | 

a threat | 


against individuals perceived to be posing í fon | 
Jews 

Jism: 4 
Commu! 
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Jewish usurers or bankers and the. 
merchants to be the exploiters. 


fon to the Jews, AS it is because wè 
eo E Naa pee mpl 
oot, whic ic trick, ended in the most abomin- 
si gl demago mi time.” The continuous propag- 
o | Be nocide 0! 2 al groups, which has been their 
Ting | see omm ral mobilisation, is that “‘reli- 
f 0 jaok of electo have divergent and dissimilar 
torie | mein P mmunities jectations for the fulfilment 
“IPatioy jou It PoR Pintores the belief that a 
uy 0 ne lar needs an croup is being discriminated 
Wese | of 7 j religion i system is not geared to benefit 
STOUR es The Pree community”. Hence demands 
L p oles nal lines cannot benefit ‘com; 
he com | Mf along COMMIT may only benefit individuals 
eat nities as a whole but may on") 
Da qithia them. spility that the non-realisation of 
q KADOS i believed: to be of the 
rords, it ds (falsely projected and believed: to t 
e Votes he nee mmunity’) may boomerang on the propa- 
e in th, | wole sf communal demands. Recent developments 
1 only LO Ab illustrates. the isolation of incremental 
e-org, | it PUN Tike Akali Dal and Jana Sangh. Akali 
cent in ast credibility for failing to protect the so-called 
© votes “ikh interests”, for example, rivers waters, terri- 
Clearly al demands, Vatican status for Amritsar, deletion 
Jeolog Article 95, etc. Jana Sangh has equally lost face 
ae weto its continuous inability in protecting the so- 
ions of | called “Hindu interests”. The ground lost by these 
nin incremental communalists has apparently been won 
to the | Y individuals/groups projecting themselves as 
y as the | ‘treme communalists. ; ; a 
Indian | Victims of communal ideology spurred by the 
r caste | Wotealisation of their: demands articulated on com- 
munal lines have started seeking reactionary solu- 
iststale | {00S in ideas like ‘Khalistan’, “Hindu Rashtra’, etc. 
its only Such extreme communalism tends to actively fan the 
we ae | (Wosphere of hatred, communal < tension and 
of such | Ence. Therefore communalism or such ideologies 
dia ist Ht not favour one religious group or the other: 
sandi aes not only, anti-democratic but also anti- 
ajority, 3 3 : =i 
sci ‘ sie aspect of communal politics is related to 
mseles eaa by communal . groups for capturing 
d. TM | Stith eoar: For example, four Akali-Jana 
such 2 ‘CML in Punjab were founded on the 
pow | si a arithmetic”, that is, Akalis represented 
E v “Hin Withee and Jana Sangh «represented 
ae 1 | © the Ree - These coalitions floundered due 
Le | lang the ae the social constituency of the Akali 
"alee Kali could ana Sangh were quite distinct — the 
hte st traders ah the support of some peasants ~ 
y fro [ats E the Sanghis had ‘a section of 
as} te ~ vant-manufacturers. and people in. 
Jews | Mittin. «Jobs behind th -ane PEOR E ue 
: tips € Under expedien, woe The coalitions were a 
muse! iby » While the Pedient circumstances for “‘leader-- 
ee | honte the ae Of these- “Jeaders”, among. 
| Roupina 22 deep s of communal-ideology, held < 


ings “P suspicion. 5 5 sai 
‘ borg os Or alliances moos and distrust. _ Politica 


t S Trefore last long. - a 
Won qo umption that the very e 
‘e communalism: it 


- standing will be to po 


based on communal expecta- 


Jt e myth of co Eoee : A ii 
SPIAERe eye Semel Founded ai Cheer anes On religious interests of a parts 


ar teugious groups. Present-day communalism 
which is a modern ideology uses religion as an instru- 
ment to fulfil other interests and will persist even 
if religious group identifies are abolished. Only its 
form will change, caste or any other retrogressive 
category may replace religion. Communalism, there- 


fore, is based on religious differences but religion is 
not the cause of communalism. 


COMMUNALISM of one group isnot born asa 
result of the communalism of another. To say that 
Hindu communalism is a backlash of Muslim or 
Sikh communalism is utterly false. It is rather com- 
pany of one group that feeds and inflates that of 

(1) Firstly, the communalists project individual 
gains of persons belonging to the other religious 
group to be those of the whole “community”. 

_ (2) Secondly, they exaggerate the gains so pro- 
jected. 

Thirdly, they pose the gainsso exaggerated to be 
the loss of their co-religionists. 

(4) Fourthly, the rival communalists accept indi- 
vidual gains to have benefited the other “commu- 
nity” and a circular battle ensues between communa- 
lists. 

For example, if the Vice-Chancellorship of a 
University is secured by an individual who happens 
to be a Hindu, the communalists will project it to 
be a gain of all ‘Hindus’ and asa loss to other 
religious groups. Recent events in contemporary 
history show “how dangerous this approach is. Sikh 
communalists bullied innocent members of the Hindu 
religious group for disowning Punjabi language and 
Hindu communalists harassed innocent believers of 
Sikhism outside Punjab, for the same communalists 
repeatedly propagated that Hindi was the language 
of the Hindus and Punjabi of the Sikhs. The pro- 
Hindi section viewed the demand for linguistic 
demarcation of Punjab by Sikh communalists to be 
an attempt to create theocratic state. Some of the 
Sikh communalists owned this. And this in turn 


d communal attitudes and transformed dema- 
pe The net outcome of this ~ 
flaring up between the two com 
; nalist groups at the cost of several innocent lives. ~ 

munalist group: agitation for minta i 
p E R 

aracter for Aligarh. Muslim University AU) 

es communal cleavages. The accrual of mino: — 

is projected, would benefit all Mus- ~ 


gogy into a grave crisis. 


confrontation was a 


Similarly, the. vociferous 


ity $ it was. “Mas 
a hepate all ‘Hindus’ of an opportunity for 
higher education. This issue rocked Aligarh per 
times with intense rioting. Communal propagan a 
‘on this issue was fuelled by the emerging middle cla 
ses of Aligarh, from both Hindu and Muslim a E 
gious groups. The implication of such an unde 


se one communalism again 


` another 


ISM cannot be 


ie 
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reer 
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by reirforcing the law ahlbltized deArvarfaobiberylationsonatiai andidgangolienomenon of 


This approach does not take into consideration the 
role of communal ideology in generating riots. For 
example, the inquiry commissions appointed by the 
Government of India to go into the causes of vari- 
ous communal riots approached this problem with 
the methodology which normally is adopted to 
study ordinary crimes. The implicit assumption is 
that a communal riot is nothing but physical vio- 
lence resorted to by a conglomeration of indivi- 
duals. It was considered just like any other spora- 
dic violent incident. The common tendency is to 
be become hysterical when conflicts take a violent 
turn. Though private discussions have often re- 
volved around “Rajput? Deputy Commissioner, 
“Mina” Police Commissioner or “Brahmin” politi- 
cal leader, when such drawing room talk gets con- 
cretised into frenzy in the streets, the remedy is 
sought in the use of coercive state apparatus. Com- 
munal rioting cannot be understood in isolation 
from the comprehension of the level and operation 
of communal ideology. The notion that communal 

“riots have their own logic and can be combated 
independently of the various complex of processes 
unleashed by the changing socio-economic form- 
ations is not only partial but rather is counter-pro- 
ductive. Communal rioting as a conjunctural out- 
come of the pervasiveness of communal ideology 
has to be understood in terms of the linkages of 
communal ideology, communal politics and com- 
munal violence. 

It would be t o simplistic to state that communal- 
ism, communal ideology and communal violence are 
rooted in the pre-capitalist structures. Further, it 
would be too sweeping an implication to draw that 
since it is rooted in the pre-capitalist development 
so the capitalist path of development would auto- 
matically subsume such tetrogressive tendencies. 
This reasoning would make us vulnerable to econo- 
mic determinism. It ignores the mediations which 
give a particular form and shape to conflicts and 
subsequently mystify the real conflicts of society. 
Therefore, while understanding communal conflicts 
sufficient emphasis must be laid on conditions that 
cause the persistence of communal ideology and in- 
crease the intensity and frequency of communal 
rioting. 

Tt was assumed that there is a mechanical relation- 
ship between communalism and industrialisation 
Industrialisation was expected to automatically 
equip people with a scientific and rational outlook. 


Tndustrialisation, on the contrary, has brought 


certain structural changes which have an uneven 

impact on different groups. These changes in a 
-situation of pervasiveness of communal ideology led 
to the identification of the sources of deprivation on 
communal lines. $ 

Further, the persistence of communalism cannot 
: merely be ascribed to conceptual error on the part 
of decision-makers. Rather it may also be because 
‘of lack of political will to make a subjective inter- 
vention to combat such retrogressive tendencies and 
o inject scientific temper and secular values. Wrong 
gnosis has resulted in faulty prescription. A 
prehensive framework is required for under- 


_ fears of the minority and its mistrust of the majority were 
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totality. The framework has to remem 
inter-linkages and inter-relationships Pee Upon th 
munal ideology, communal politics and tween Ch, | 
violence. Otherwise, there is a dange © Mung) | 
meal studies would lead to vulgar ae that Hees. 
new determinants of communalism wate and | 
covered every time communal tension aa edini 
a communal incident occurs. (Te be continued) RS | 
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1. “Honest Communalism is fear, fal 
political reaction”. — Jawaharlal Nehru croga unalism p ARM! 
Works Vol 6, p 164. J; Seley IADE 


2. “In order to solve it the majority community n ie 
generosity in the matter to allay the RAR MUSt Sho yit? 
minorities, even though unreasonably, might pocion tha} ipvAn 
analysis is, I think, prefectly sound.” — Jawaha nth That A pP 
Selected Works, Vol. 7, p. 190. HS ee 

“In particular, it was the Hindu Middle c] : uP i i 
to show a certain magnanimity...” — Dipan Oha u ta finiti 
Communalism in Modern India, p. 140. — ra (1984 

3. There are many authors who assume ONO 
Às that p 
interests and structural “communities” based on ralia edited by 
exist. Some of them are: Prabha Dixit (1974), Commun {08 pp. 


ism—A Struggle for Power; Mushirul Hasan (19 i 

ism and Communal Politics in India, 1916-28. Rebeca ECONO 

Khan (1970) ‘The Development of Muslim National Cons. j Dr. L 

ciousness in India: A Political Analysis”, Mimeographed, \i+178 

Presea ar the seminiraon “The Communal’ Problem in INDIA” 
: - organise the Neh i ; : 

and Library, New. Delhi. Z chro Memoria ie ated by 


4, Jawaharlal Nehru, Selected Works, Vol.7, p. 267 T AKE 
5. Bipan Chandra (1984), op. cit., pp 10-13. wr. J 
y Dr. 


6. Like S. Gopal we are also in disagreement with Bipan 
Chandra when he observes, “Herein lay the special responsi: : 
bility of the majority. The best remedy in such a situation ‘T 
was for the majority to give proof by word and deed thal 
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groundless.... But then the Hindu middle classes, especially im 
the North also imbued with communalism. They were nl 
only showed little magnanimity, they resisted, offen in a 
organised way, all efforts of the nationalist leadership to giit 
timely concessions to the Muslim middle classes so as fo g 
rid of their mistrust, fears and insecurity’. — Bipan Chandi | 
(1984), op cit, pp 140-141. 


S. Gopal opines: “...He (Nehru) always, like Gandi 
took the line that it was for the Hindus, as the majori 
community, to make concessions while the communal ptt 
blem lasted. This in itself, despite the call to magnanitmiti iy 
assumes a communal approach, however sub-conscious: © (iye 
argument is based on the belief that the majority comm f pe 
nity is a privileged one, and the minority commit Hy 
has reason to be communal. It was true that Jawaharlal a 
not carefully probed this issue, and was irritated bY. i 
Mahasabha's criticisms of Gandhi and the Congress ai 
Open wooing of the Government. But even so the a and | 
tion that there was something to choose between Hint’ — | 
Muslim communalism was dangerous in its possibility 1f 
S. Gopal (1975), Jawaharlal Nehru — A Biography, ©" 
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7. This argument has been taken from a book; 
Crisis; Context and Trends (1984), pp.70-71. panie | 
8. Goebbels (1931) Der Nazi-Sozi Quoted from “" 
Guerin (1973) Fascism and Big Business, pp 80-81 - | 
9. Ibid., p 81. ere ‘ 
10. Bipan Chandra (1984) op. cif. p. 220. aati | 
Shaukat Ali declared in 1929 ‘Hindus have been Ha eon 

to slavery and they would remain slaves.’ The Hindi us 
te 
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nalists accepted that Hindus were slaves <un 
rule”. For example, in 1937, V.D; Savarkar describes 
of Muslim rulers as "a veritable death warrant tot pate 


nation”. — 
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Controversy over National Silicon Facility 


5d IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY OF SELF-RELIANCE 
y 5 - 
tic | SCIENCE REPORTER 2 
| J 
É i 
ge For some time now, a raging controversy has centred round the proposal for the National Silicon 
M | | Facility to enter into collaboration with the US company, Hemlock Semiconductors Corporation. As 
Sector | important names in the world of Indian Science and Technology are. being quoted or referred to in 


this controversy, Mainstream approached a senior scientist with experience of handling technology to | 
place the facts of the case in a manner understandable to the reading public. The scientist concerned 
prefers anonymity not because of any technical constraints around the post he holds but to ensure | 
objectivity in the discussion of this vital national issue. : —Editor 


Bee | or January 3, 1985 Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to produce polysilicon of the requisite purity 

directed — it is understood that the instructions available at the pilot-plant level from Mettur Che 
Were verbal — that the agreement for import of cals Ltd and a 22.5 tonne/yr is planned to be set u 
einology for the National Silicon Facility (NSF) in the next two years. (Patriot, January 14, 1985). | 
prauactine hyper-pure polycrystalline silicon : 5 RR ane se 
` ie ie such as boron, phosphorus or carbon not The Turn-About. Ss 
nao) one part per billion or a purity of Itis noteworthy that Dr Vasudeva Murty who is 
Ble Per cent) signed by the Department of Consultant to Mettur Chemicals Ltd was a me 


og onis with Hemlock Semiconductors Corpora- of the National Task Force, set-up with the sp i 


olin eo should be reviewed and a report made approval of the late Prime Minister Indira Gand 
Dintiry fae end of the month. (Statesman, PTI, which unanimously recommended “that the pol ili~ 
Accordian, 1985) -con plant of NSF should be based on foreign techno 


8 to Patriot the review is supposed to logy” (Department of Electronics, Answer to Raj 


n occasioned by: s = ion No 1259 dated Marc! 
OR ned by: Sabha Unstarred Question No 1259 da larch 8 
Venea Maaton by five scientists (Dr A.R. 1984), and that the “foreign collaborator should 


lngdore, ‘yoy, Indian Institute of Science, (IIS) selected out of the four leading manufacturers” 
a icukateshwarlu, ‘Andhra Pradesh short-listed from 14 parties which had bee 
ional Chemical tot Corporation; A.P.B. Sinha, contacted for a ion of technology forman 
ident, Indian y- cPOatory, Pune; C.N:R, Rao, facture of polysilicon”. A 


abor icon cs 
Delhi; Bg, y onal Science Academy, (INSA) secretam ONT 
© Council of § adia, Consultant and Indra Dev- 
Delhi) claim ttc and Industrial Research, — 

Me/yr . 18 that (i) a-polysilicon plant of 


Woost Ca 4 
ing SMNI pait cmula be set up with the know- 
ĉttur Cheng c Y Indian Institute of Science 


Department (DNES). 
It is very significant that while arguments and 
claims about the availability of indigenous techno- 
logy and the contrary view on urgency of its import 
have been there since early 1984 (Business India, 
February 13-26, 1984; Indian Express, May 16. 
1984), the maximum pressure has been exerted after 
the death of the late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
She had not only initiated the setting up of the 
National Silicon Facility, but had approved the 
Hemlock Collaboration in March 1984 and then 
secured the approval of the Cabinet itself. She had 
also kept herself closely informed of the progress of 
this strategic project. Considering the critical impor- 
tance of hyper-purity silicon to the entire range of 
applications in computers, telecommunications, 
defence, space and the entire concept of modernisa- 
tion of technology in various spheres, besides its 
usage in the national programme of utilisation of 
solar energy, the attempt to scuttle indigenous 
manufacture of this strategic material has to be 
viewed with grave concern and a sense of urgency. 
Decisions on projects of strategic importance 
involving high technology such as NSF, besides 
requiring heavy investment also involve, on occa- 
sions, consideration of competing claims of national 
and international sources of technology. Careful 
consideration and scrutiny has to be exercised to 
assess the level at which the technology is offered 
and the potential of its future development at inter- 
nationally competitive level with indigenous research 
and development input. In case of tightly held, 
Strategically critical-high technology areas, political 
factors also play a role. Thus, decision-making on 
high technology requires the support of the highest 
political authority. Such support is formally extend- 
ed after the political authority has evaluated the 
economic, technological, political and Strategic 
factors in the light of the country’s overall objective 
of self reliant development. The late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was uncompromising in her commit- 
ment to self-reliance. In lending her full political 
and personal backing to acquisition of technology 
from Hemlock, she was fully inthe know of the 
claims of indigenous technology and that of GDR 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi would have to take 
into cognizance all such factors as entered into the 
process of decision-making by Indira Gandhi. There 
is nọ indication that any over-riding considerations 
‘or any new factors have surfaced, that call fora 
‘review’. í 
The misleading idea widely propagated even by 
some Indian scientists that the requirements of the 
photo-voltaic industry are for an inferior grade of 
silicon, needs to be dispelled. A study on poly- 
crystalline silicon published by the Tata 
formation and Documentation Centre states: “Pure 
semi-conductor grade polycrystalline silicon allows 
for highly efficient solar cells to be manufactured. 
educing the overall cost of the module per peak 
att. The use of any special ‘solar grade’ polycrys- 
Uline silicon which results in lower efficiency solar: 
probably not warranted at this time. Thus 
icon solar cell industry is associated with the. 


. techno-economic 
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in some particular item, such as boron 
or carbon” (Energy Digest, Vol, 2, Decem 

The photo-voltaic cell industry in India s 
draw its supplies from the same producties is 
(NSF) set up to manufacture byper-purite Unit 
crystalline silicon to the rigid specifications aa 


electronics industry. 


Misconceptions About Indigenous Technology 


Before going into the merit or otherw 
of technology from Hemlock for the commen: 
scale manufacture, of hyper-purity grade polye 
line silicon, it is necessary to correct some mie 
ceptions on the potential and limitations Oba 
genous technological effort. National enai 
development of indigenous technology cOn 
great deal of goodwill and almost universa] T : 
in the country. The spirit of swadeshi and the ie 
of self-reliance are a cherished legacy of the nation 
movement for independence. They also provide an 
emotional _ safeguard against indiscriminate. and 
compromising deals for import of technology and 
machinations of foreign interests and their local 
collaborators. 


Equally however, this positive sentiment and sup: 

port can degenerate to cynical chauvinism and is 
able to gross abuse when evoked to buttress half- 
baked, technologically unsound, and uneconomic, 
indigenous’ technologies generated mostly by acade: 
mically-oriented members of the scientific com- 
munity. Frequently, resistance to acquisition of 
uptodate technology is also offered by the industrial 
companies who have profited in a protected marke 
and have opposed modernisation of technology, it 
the name of self-reliance. 


Unfortunately, scientific eminence among the 
Indian scientific community (and the so-highly prizi 
and sought after fellowships and memberships ol 


foreign scientific societies and academies) are entite | 


related to academic work of a basic and fundë 
mental nature. Equally unfortunately, some of ma 
eminent scientists’ (among them Padma Vibbushil 
C.N.R. Rao, Fellow of the Royal Society of Gre 
Britain) have not hesitated to certify adequacy te 
indigenous technology, which should normally 
in the sphere of competence of persons with a soui 
) and engineering 
backed with industrial SE ag SU 
the case of tightly held high-level technologies, Sig 
as for hyper-pure silicon, the academic oe 

would have little opportunity even to visit of sits 
at first hand a major foreign industrial unit ¥ 

such technologies. Such scientists would | 
find it difficult to appreciate the complexity Sati 
actual process operations, sophisticated engine 

and process equipment involved in the 008 gh 

the purity of the final product exercised throu he 
the production process and the consumpti 
expensive materials involved etc. Such 2 
their knowledge has however not.deterf edt 
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ying 20 UOT! onal cally important area like silicon, 
gology 1 acai of commercially proven techno- 
ahere availabi iy restricted. This damage has been 
mpor | jogy iS maa the unfair reflections cast on the 
Nereigl f compounced hly competent techno-economic and 
TYstak J pou of hig. nted technologists of unquestioned 
icon, | fussy onstieuted the Negotiating Committee 
= sa sponsible for screening the offers of 
and ion technical colloboration and reviewing the 
UPPort Bae of the indigenous technology. : 
ideal | That such misinformed, even if well-meaning, 
tional | ypport can lead to problems of discipline is evid- 
idean | med by the situation in the National Chemical 
Sand | laboratory, Pune. Business Standard February 
y and | 13-26 1984) refers to a “ʻa one-ton per year plant 
r local } based on this new technology which is expected to 
winto production this year. It is expected that the 
d sup: | ost of production of high grade polysilicon by _this 
and is | ww process will be less than half the prevailing 
s half- | itenational price”. The journal. has apparently 
omic, | st this from a laboratory scientist who is concept- 
acade | uly unclear as to what constitutés “technology” at 
Com | è stage in his research when even test samples much 
on of | lss techno-economic or engineering data for a pro- 
usirial | duction scale unit'were not even available (and that 
narket a Amulti-crore high-technology project). 
gy, p embarrassing situation is created for the NCL 
n Dr. L.K. Doraiswamy, an experienced 
e io haat: who has to put the record 
prized | s i that “NCL does not have a complete pro- - 
ps | io esent (not to talk of technology;) and we 
te Ur eee after Pilot plant trials whether some of 1‘ 
thes ratory n which were successfully tried in 
ushan, houary 17 1985) z industrially viable? (Statesman 
Greal | wrong im tesso i Doraiswamy also corrected 
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not for making semi-conductor devices, which re- 
quires higher purity silicon,”, (Statesman, PTI, 
January 17, 1985). While advocating the 20-tonne 
plant of Mettur Chemicals Ltd, Prof. Rao must be 
aware that “The Peoples Republic of China has nine 
Provincial “polycrystalline plants. The largest of 
these Plants is Only 25 metric tonnes in annual 

capacity ’, and that “the silicon plants in the Peoples 

Republic of China are tiny and high cost” (Energy 

Digest. Vol. II, December 1983, p.8). Prof. Rao 

has stated that “The IIS process for making silicon 

from silicon tetrachloride by-product of the chlorine 

factory in Mettur was developed on its own with 

little outside funding”, (PTI, January 16, 1985). 
Surely, the learned professor would have known that 

the process developed (or rather te-developed) by 

his Institute was one which has been given up all over 

the world due to its technical, operational and econo- 

mic limitations. 

The only plant using silicon tetrachlorine (STC) 
feedstock (proposed by IIS for the Mettur plant) is 
the 12 tonne/yr. plant of Topsil in Denmark. This 
plant has changed hands three times in the last four 
years and is reported to be not in regular production. 
Moreover, as stated earlier, no plant is set up only 
to produce ‘solar grade’ polysilicon. Due to 
intrinsic techno-economic reasons, most poly-silicon 
plants today produce silicon of a range of specifica- . 
tions, from solar cell use at one end to silicon for 
micro-chip and high power rectifiers at the other. 

Some sketchy test data on “results of photo cells 
made in BHEL, Bangalore from Indian silicon” 
have. been published by Patriot (January 28, 1985), 
However, what the newspapers does not indicate is 
that the Mettur sample used by BHEL was so small 
that only 12 Solar cells could be made from it. Of 
these 12, three did not satisfy the quality tests. 
Considering that the country’s leading photo-voltaic 
Cell producer, Central Electronics Ltd is making 
1500-2000 cells per day, the acceptability of 9 out of 
12 cells subjected to tests, has hardly any statistical 
significance in terms of acceptable quality of the 


Wh 
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electronic grade silicon at Baroda isa chemical-base 
substance called trichlorosilane in gaseous form.” 
And further “According to medical experts, trichlo- 
rosilane will combine with water to produce 
hydrochloric acid and silica. And these fumes, if 
inhaled, can damage lungs...” (Indian Express, front 
page Jan. 28, 1985). Perhaps Sapru is unaware of the 
difference between a cyanide and hydrochloric acid, 
and that the latter is being manufactured by a large 
number of factories in India for over 40 years! 

Was Prof. Rao anticipating outcome of the 
Review when while “welcoming the review of the 
DOE-HSC deal was however sceptical of its outcome 
as he felt that the Review was being done by those 
who had negotiated the deal” (Statesman January 17, 
1985)? In what appears an inspired report, it is 
stated that “the Varadarajan team (doing the 
Review)...has not shown any positive response 
towards the 20-year old efforts of Indian scientists” 
and further “However, it is learnt that forces other 
than technical viability are at work especially from 
the import lobby, which seems determined to scuttle 
the efforts of the Indian scientists to develop this 
technology into strategic material having many uses” 
(Indian Express, January 21, 1985). 

_ Decisions on importation or indigenous develop- 
ment of high-technology cannot be arrived at on the 
basis of innuedos and aspersions on the impartiality 
and integrity of the team lead by Dr. Varadarajan or 
the experts that constituted the Negotiating Com- 
mittee. Clearly, no indigenous technology is pre- 
sently available for industrial manufacture of hyper- 
purity electronic grade polycrystalline silicon; nor 
is one likely to be available in the near future, say 
in the next five years. How can one blame a person 
of the status of Dr. Varadarajan with a rich back- 
ground of industrial research and industrial manage- 
ment if he “was skeptical and felt that the Mettur 
Technology was elementary” (Patriot, January 28 

; 1985)? Because, this is just what it is — elementary 
in status! 3 

While on the subject it appears pertinent to remind 

research scientists and managers of research institu- 
tions that efforts to develop indigenously high- 
technologies ab initio are doomed to frustration — 
the right approach is to start from an advanced 
stage on the basis of imported technology and then 
catch up with developments at an international level 
by modifications and improvements of the imported 
technology. The effect of efforts at re-inventing 
higb-technologies could be to tie-down the country 
to under-developed and non-competitive techno- 
logies, retard development in critical economic and 
defence spheres and make the country dependent on 
uncertain imports, This is particularly so in the pre- 
sent case, which involves a strategic material namely 
silicon which is subject to ever-tightening export 
controls bordering on embargo even fora non- 
aligned country like India. 


Politics of High Technology À 

While acquiring high technology, the buyer espe- 
lly from a non-aligned country like India faces 
ral constraints. Technology is tightly held, not 
le in the open market from a number of 


novel features close] R 
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having competitive technology, also have hee is 


agement capability to transfer the high technol im | 
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involved. 

_Of the 14 parties contected, only four 
Siemens, Komatsu and Smiel) could be shorts 
on the basis of a positive response, The ste 
manufacturer Wacker Chemetronic Gmbh PA 
even to make a technology transfer offer 
Smiel (a subsidy of Dynamit Nobel) after an 


initially, later declined to hold negotiations Pleading 


non-availability of spare personnel to eff 

of technology. Siemens did give a complete aid 
(based on the advanced Siemens process as a 
Hemlock’s) but on the basis of a turn-key sup i 
of plant and equipment. Komatsu’s process bated 
on silence feedstock instead of trichlorosilane (asin 
the cases of Siemens and Hemlock) has been licenced 
to Union Carbide Corporation using a modified 
Siemens reactor. A pilot plant to test the proces 
was operational at Washougal, Washington, whilea 
1200 tonne plant was under construction at Moss 
Lake — to be completed by late 1984 and putin 
operation in mid-1985 (Synderman Nat., Electronic 
News, January 10, 1983). The Union Carbide plani 
is not yet in trouble-free operation. The Komatsu 
offer for NSF was the highest in cost, involved 
turn-key supply of plant and equipment and invol 
ved an extremely complicated process and operating 
conditions. 

_Economic Times (August 3, 1984) reported that 
high Indian ‘dignitary visited Berlin in this conn: 
tion. It is also advocated that India should “fort 
the Americans and get the technology from 
Because GDR would see this as a major victory 0i 
the Americans, their prices could he pushed doy 
further” (Business India,. December 31, 1984 = 
January 13, 1985). Secretary Dayal of DNES is 
drawn attention to the greater competitiveness i i 


GDR offer of a 200 tonne plant at a cost 0: ‘tur | 
crores, and the availability of indigenous Is) ie 15 


technology as preferred alternatives. Since 
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control of the National Silicon Facility 
part of the Department of Electronics. 
The factual position is that 
50 tonne plant and has no experience © 
transferred polysilicon technology to anot ieir 
try. Initially, they set up the plant with th ; 
know-how but ran into serious difficulties 1% fyc 
of consumption of materials in the P A rod 
process and hence had a very high cost P 
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: Faipmen ae even additional plants. Further- 
mlock espa nthe remaining 30 per cent, Hemlock 
Ttlisted J gore, ae transfer full manufacturing know-how. 
ae GDR was only permitted to buy, India 


nufacturing under the Hemlock agree- 


While gould ae 

i n NSF. i 3 
w me critics, among them Dr GS. Sidhu, 
rani former Director-General CSIR, consider the 


logy from a 1400 tonnelyr. plant, 
px R NE A by NSF, as outdated 
Hindustan Times, January 10, 1985), then the tech- 
nology from GDR’s 50 tonne/yr. plant, a third of 
itich is of Hemlock origin, should be even less 
aceptable. Furthermore, the agreement signed with 
Hemlock in April 1984 could not be made opera- 
tonal till the end of December because the “US 
Administration delayed its clearance to the techno- 
bgy transfer since it related to a ‘sensitive’ area.” 
Himes of India, January 12, 1985). According to 
lle Hindu, “...the US Government had started 
Wing some awakward questions... insisting on 
ikquate safeguards against possible leakages of 
ugly Sophisticated and sensitive technology through 
E fo third countries like the Soviet Union” 
te Hindu, February 1, 1085). 
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y acquire (For equipment which NSF would have 
integratina avoe al complete polysilicon plant) 
Covered ~ by een equipment with the equipment 
Wernment R collaboration, (especially After 
lenlock a of India has reneged on the NSF- 
org en), shows a lack 
Whe Political wate of high-technology but also 
Mebtechnolop s S Security aspects of the transfer 
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eme of ‘obsolete technology’ and ‘high cost? 
have been seized upon and variously echoed in 
Parliament and by various newspapers and periodicals 

e | February 13-26, 1984; Indian Express 
and Financial Express, May 18, 1984; India Today, 
May 31, 1984; Times of India August 14, 1984; Lok 
Sabha Unstarred Question No. 1483 dated August 1, 
1984; Rajya Sabha, Starred Question No. 266 dated 
August 9, 1984; Financial Express, August 27, 1984; 
Business India, December 3 l, 1984 — January 13, 


-1985; Hindustan Times,» January 10, 1985; Daily, 


January 11, 1985; Patriot January 10 and 14, 1985; 
Deccan Herald, January 12, 1985 and several 
others). : 

There is no doubt that while these media have 
been led astray into factually incorrect mis-infor- 
mation (undoubtedly under the impression that they 
were serving a national interest in warning against 
import of obsolete technology), some members of 
the scientific community have practised rank dis- 
honesty and wilful deception. In the process, grave 
injustice has been done to members of the National 
Task Force and the Negotiating Committee which 
included among others knowledgeable persons such 
as the Chairman and Managing Director of the Semi- 
Conductor Complex: Head, Silicon Division of the 
Bhaba Atomic Research Centre, and Head ofthe 
Solar Photo-Voltaic Programme of Central Elec- 
tonics Ltd. and Chairman and Managing Director, 
Engineers India Ltd. It is doubtful if a better 
team of Indian specialists in the chemical and Semi- 
conductor aspects of polysilicon technology could 
have been assembled to select the collaborator dnd 
negotiate the agreement; or a more careful evalua- 
tion of alternatives carried out. It is necessary to 
correct such a misleading impression, which bas 
already unjustifiably damaged the career and reputa- 
tion of some individual scientists. ? 

The basic process for conversion of tri-chloro- 


. silane (TCS) to polysilicon was patented by Siemens 


in 1957. All leading polysilicon producers using the 
TCS process started as licencees of Siemens. But the 
patents have expired long ago. Several modifications 
and improvements have since been made and cOntinue 
to be made to the Siemens process by all Jeading 
polysilicon producers, including Hemlock. Most of 
these improvements are not even patented but are 
retained as confidential technology. by the companies. 
Ninety-eight per cent of world production of polysi- 
licon is based on the TCS process and the four top 
companies, namely, Wacker Chemetronic Gmbh, 
Hemlock Semiconductor Corp., Smiel (Dynamit 


. Nobel) and Osaka Titanium Manufacturing Co., are 


i e basic trichlorosilane process of Siemens. 
ce aie companies have increased plant capa- 
cities by 50 to 70 per cent by additional reach 
installations and achieved greater economy throug 
evolutionary plant improvements including increase 
in temperature of silion rod surfaces and increasing 
the final rod diameter (Synderman Nat., Electronic ; 


News January 10, 1983). — 
in recent years. In 1982, Wacker Chemetronic 


initiated a. programme to replace quartz bell jars 
ce Bee oat ‘stainless steel bell jars, thereby 


z 27 


$ ; : Ee i Digitized by Arya Sana pe maal 
increasing plant efficiency in terms of energy Utiisa- 
tion. Likewise, use of dichlorosilane or silane in 
place of trichlorosilane and re-conversion of by- 
product silicon tetrachloride to dichlorosilane could 
significantly improve the process costs. Wacker 
Chemetronic, the world’s largest polysilicon producer, 
has however decided that the risks to safety involved 
in use of silane and dichlorosilane are not worth the 
effort and have decided to stay with trichlorosilane 
feedstock. f i 

` Texas Instruments Inc. have been experimenting 
with a fluidized bed silicon plant which would be 
very energy efficient, if found practical on an indus- 
trial scale. A switch over to dichlorosilane could 
further improve production costs, though the safety 
aspects remain. i 

The plant of Smiel is being expanded with the 
installation of stainless steel bell jars. 

The General Electric Co.’s production is also 
based on Siemens process and may be expanded by 
use of stainless steel bell jars. 

Komatsu Electronic Metals of Japan have licenced 
their improved Siemens process of decomposition of 
silane to Union Carbide with a buy-back arrange- 
ment of polysilicon. However, Union Carbide’s 
1200 tonne/yr plant is not expected to be opera- 
tional till 1985. (Abstracted from Energy Digest, 
Vol IJ, December 1983). 

However, there is no mention in the technical 
literature of a ‘modified Siemens process developed 
in USA by the Battelle Research Institute, Columbia, 
Ohio and the Arco Corporation” as reported in 
Patriot, (January 10 and 14, 1985). It is understood 
that Battelle have been carrying out resrarch on a 
small pilot plant on a process of silicon manufacture. 
But this pilot plant was up for sale as far back as late 
1983, on ‘as is where is’ basis. Besides, Patriot’s 
report that “the silane process has already been 
tested at the factory of Grindwell-Norton at 
Bangalore” and that “the quality of silicon has been 
tested in the USA and found suitable for photo- 
voltaic cells”? (Patriot, January 14, 1985; Business 
India, December 31, 1984-January 13, 1985, p 53) 
are Jactually incorrect. The correct position, accord- 
ing to that Company is that, after spending Rs 27 

; lakhs on laboratory and pilot plant work, Grindwell- 
Norton have closed down their polysilicon R'and D 
work, for both technical and commercial reasons. 

Hemlock Semiconductors Corp’s present (1984) 
plant of 1400 tonne/yr capacity is based on quartz, 
bell jars and also uses the modified Siemens process. 

It is argued that there is a trade-off between the- 
purity of the polysilicon obtained through use of 
quartz bell jars and the greater energy efficiency and 
hence improved cost of production through use of 
stainless steel bell jars. Hemlock is reported to be 
_ undertaking research for a process through which 
trichlorosilane is converted to dichlorosilane and th 
latter decomposed to silicon in a Siemens t 5 
reactor. If dichlorosilane becomes a practical MOE 
stock, the plant capacity could be doubled. It is 
stimated with (a) change of feedstock: (b) conver- 
_of by-product silicon tetrachloride back to 
lorosilane; and (c) change of quartz bell jars to 
less steel bell jars, the cost of Hemlock poly- 


gae PEAiicon could come q 
fourth (from 39.80 to 10.20 US 


OWn to 
changes may be anticipated by 1988. ( à 


dollars) 
Energy D 


Vol Il December 1983). ies, T 
Patriot states “Hemlock’s new plant com; *} proj 
Michigan will use a new method tharee UD ay poiut 
down the cost to one-fourth. India will Will bring | wo? 
access to this technology. It will have beet hay | font 
technology which Hemlock discarded» ett the | nit 
January 10, 1985). The correct position js -0 erations 
by PTI (January 16, 1985) that “Hemlock i TeDorteg f of the ; 
guarantees and penalties for plant Ycami Offer | ofthe ie 
product quality; and has agreed to transfer jp J se a, 
ments, licence new technology and undertake rov; TE p 
research programmes so that the technology € Join fae r 
remains contemporary”. of Nsp f osto 
; ampare, 
This would also mean that the National Chen; ores. W 
Laboratory (NCL) and the Bhaba Atomic R Emical sed on 
Centre (BARC) would receive live and contea i jnt, T 
technological information and experience for a dia, th 
advancing their R & D. efforts. It is nndir mores 4s 
that under the conditions of the collaboration a oy md engin 
ment, NSF would be restricted from shini Consultar 
technology oniy with entities not wholly owned A preak-up 
financed by the Government of India. Such reine Ink coll 
tions are a common feature in most industria) | Mat sho 
licence agreements and are understandably insisted w indige: 
upon in high technology areas such as silicon, fanuary | 
A siudy of the technical literature gives a fairly pe 
clear and accurate idea of the present-state-of the-art A Dow 
of the poly-crystallic silicon technology, and the | toys th 
direction in which current research may resultin tat of H: 
modifications and improvements. It is difficult to } thoy-hoy 
believe that members of the Negotiating Committee | tomponer 
would not have been aware of the present status of | lit pla 
technology and taken the foreseeable trends. inl0 | q, for 10 
account; particularly as they would have obtained | pant a 
considerable unpublished data and information from } pan Dri 
Hemlock, Siemens and Komatsu during their visits. productio 
and extensive negotiations. It is still more difficll } dko lower 
to understand how responsible newspapers, jour’ | ad Rg 
and other publications can make factually incom) | lar cop 
irresponsible and even damaging statements without tech, itm 
proper verification. Mtome 
ndia’ 


_ In the light of the fact that Hemlock technolog 
is being acquired at a level of the present state-0 
the-art as practiced by them, with a legal 
to transfer improvements and licence nê 
logy, it sounds strange when a person of t 
of Dr G.S. Sidhu, former Director Gener 
makes the allegation that “Hemlock itself ha 
up the technology it was selling to £ 
(Hindustan Times, January 10, 1985). He a 
reported tó have claimed that “National Che 
Laboratory (NCL) scientists had develope? © 
cess more advanced than currently in Use Sis 
in the world” (Indian Express, May 18, 128) 

claim has been categorically denied by D em 
Doraiswamy, Director of the National < 
Laboratory. In all fairness to the scie 
munity and the public, Dr Sidhu should s¥” 

his statements because his remarks have Beer abl! 
sively quoted and widely publicised and pe th 
form the basis of the press campaigt 4 
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cic eo investment and cost of 
of X nerally proved to be notoriously 
ee also amenable to a great degree 
pane upport rival claims. In areas of 
rticularly where strategic consi- 
h 2 olved, the experience and reputation 
jons are 10V and the authenticity and reliability 
are considerations that could over- 
techn ley Most of the arguments against 
ride -= the case of Hemlock technology 
W = vestment, 10 Lh xe d set 
comparison with a supposed projec 

E crores based on GDR technology as 
d to the detailed project cost of Rs. 85 
ed out by the Negotiating Committee 
Hemlock collaboration for a 200 tonne/yr. 
is to be noted that according to Business 
GDR charge for know-how is Rs. 23 
res aS compared to Rs. 7 crores for know-how 
engineering fee and Rs. 6 crores for Engineering 
cnasltaat’s fee in the case of Hemlock. A detailed 
reak-up of the cost of NSF plant based on the Hem- 
ick collaboration for a 200 tonne/yr. polysilicon 
sant shows that 70 per cent of the equipment would 


\teindigenous (Business India December 31, 1984 — 


lauary 13, 1985, Tables p. 51 and 53). In an earlier 
isue (Business India, February 13-26, 1984) a com- 
prison of the offers of Komatsu (Japan), Siemens 
ud Dow-Corning (Hemlock) has been provided and 
tows that for offers of near-identical technology, 
tut of Hemlock was the most economic, in terms of 
know-how fees, project costs and foreign exchange 
oe involved (Komatsu: price Rs. 154 er. for 
; i par F.E. Rs. 101 cr.; Siemens: Price Rs. 73 
Watt prices Dnt F.E. Rs. 40 cr.; Hemlock: 100 t. 
im ee Rs. 64icr. F.E. Rs. 16 cr. and 200 t. 
miano ES 95 cr. and F.E. Rs. 21 cr.). The 
tb ower, cost at Rs. 1140/kg for Hemlock was 
ad R & compared to Rs. 2000/kg. for Komatsu 
Plant ices for Siemens. 
tc, it aA nodules of 200 tonne capacity 
tonne plant nd technological sense to acquire a 
7 Patteularly _as it corresponded to 
quirement in 1990. Patriot (Janu- 
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Dyan Manufacturers viz: 
Sage Re 1t and General Electric. 
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~ former Director. ' 


-an unacceptably high i 
the starting point for the enti 


S i “As pointed out above 
investment estimates and ultimate product costs 


aes only be used as ‘indicative? and not as 
abso ute criteria in decision-making on choice’ of 
technology particularly in high-technology areas 
where such data are closely guarded. Likewise, 
arguments on the present international market price 
of Rs. 650/Kg. and the possible Indian price being 
Rs. 1140. or ‘the international price plummeting to 
Rs. 200 due to new technologies’ (Business India 
February 13-26, 1984 and Patriot, January 16, 1985), 
should be regarded as highly fallacious and un- 
dependable for purposes of decision-making. 

The proposal to “‘stockpile” all the polysilicon 
requirements of the country for the next five years 
in order to wait for the availability of ‘newer’ 
foreign technologies or development of mature and 
production-worthy indigenous technology in the 
early 90’s betrays a lack of information of the 
current market position and ignorance of com- 
pany operations in respect of transfer of high techno- 
logy in electronics. In 1982 ‘and early 1983, the 
international polysilicon market was depressed and 
production exceeded the absorptive capacity of the 
market. The prices which sky-rocketted during 1979, 
1980 and 1981 to $ 125/ Kg. and above dropped to 
$ 40/ Kg. in 1982. Several companies shelved - their 
plans for expansion of capacity and fearing a reces- 
sion were more amenable to transferring technology. 
By late 1983 and during 1984, a polysilicon shortage 
had developed and spot prices were being quotes 
at as high as $ 200/Kg. Prices under long-term con- 
tracts ruled at $ 65 to $ 70/Kg. but no polysilicon 
producer is prepared to enter into long term supply 
contract today. With the rapid growth of inter- 
national demand for electronic, communications, 
defence and space requirements and ‘the classifica- 
tion of polysilicon as strategic material by the NATO 
countries, India can ill afford to depend on a stock- 
pile or open-market availability of polysilicon. The 
Western European countries (who are also NATO 
countries), now treat polysilicon as a strategic 
‘material and have imposed a total embargo on its 
export to COMECON countries. Export to other — 
countries needs an export licence and the importer 
is required to furnish an end-use certificate. Decision- 
making on polysilicon technology would have to 
take into account the entire gamut of technological, 
economic, political and strategic consideration to 


arrive at the correct choice. 


ilicon Cost and Photo-Voltaic Programme 
PE ia making a choice of technology and plant 
capacity, due account should be taken of the esti- 
mated cost of production of polysilicon, the fact 
that contributory cost of -this strategic: material is _ 
limited inthe overall pricing of the solar photo- 
voltaic module or electronic device should be berne 
in mind: Thus, the observation of Dr, G.S. Sidbu, 
i General CSIR that “‘with this cost- 
ould be permanently saddled with 
high cost for the silicon, which is- 
re range of electronics 
This would mean the doom of 


structure India w 
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Jarger quantities of silicon than electronics.” (Hindus- 
tan Times, January 10, 1985) is completely off the 
mark. Such a prevalent misconception is corrected in 
some detail by Dr. T.K. Bhattacharaya, Head of the 
Solar Photo-Voltaic production and R and D at the 
Central Electronics Ltd, India’s leading producer of 
photo-voltaic modules. In his paper of October 
1984, entitled ‘Polysilicon Cost Coniribution in Solar 
Photo-Voltaics, Dr. Bhattacharaya concludes. “At 
the persent status, even if polysilicon is made avail- 
able free of cost, the maximum cost reduction in the 
solar PV module or system will be less than Rs. 13 
per peak watt. On the other nand, if this unit cost 
(presently about Rs. 600/kg.) is increased by 100 
per cent , which is unlikely, the impact will be a cost 
increase of the solar PV module or system by less 
than Rs. 13. Therefore, the impact of any change 
in the ruling polysilicon unit cost on the peak watt 
cost is not as significant as itis normally believed 
in India”. Earlier in the same paper, Dr. Bhatta- 
charaya comments that “There appears to be a 
common belief that polysilicon cost constitutes the 
most significant cost element of a solar PV system. 
This belief has recently gained ground in India due 
to some mis-informed publicity ina section of the 
Indian press, against the Government decision of 
putting up the 200 tonnes per annum polysilicon 
plant with foreign collaboration.” It is to be regret- 
ted that a scientist of Dr. Sidhu’s standing should 
have contributed to such a mis-informed belief. 


Patriot states that “amorphous silicon will almost 
certainly substitute polycrystailine silicon, rendering 
obsolete all processes that produce polycrystalline 
silicon as the raw material for making silicon 
wafers” Patriot, January 14, 1985). However 
Central Electronics Ltd. India’s leading manufac- 
-turer of solar PV modules and systems, which is 
collaborating in a multi-institutional project on 
amorphous silicon with the National Physical Labo- 
ratory, Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, The 
Indian Institute of Science, Pune University and the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
considers that amorphous silicon has many problems 
and can be a promising material for the nineties 
(The Hindu, May 9, 1984). Thus, amorphous silicon 
is still far from being ‘in’ and in any case not for 
electronic end uses of silicon. Somewhat similar 
situation obtains in respect of galenium arsenide 
Internationally, the American Company Chonar 
Corporation which had been pushing amorphous 
silicon photo-voltaic plants in USA, Morocco and 
Kuwait etc, has recently gone bankrupt. ; 


What Constitutes Self-Reliance? 


Unfortunately, the urgent establis 

national facility to manufacture a ae ee 
like; polysilicon with proven modern “technolo 

_ from a reputed foreign company has become Ae 
broiled in an unseemly controversy. Grossly ex- 
__aggerated claims on behalf of indigenous technolo : 
: unclear perspectives on what constitutes S RE 
z echnology, jealousy in respect of departmental 
_ jurisdiction, mistaken notions about a ‘socialist’ 
ative, and behind the scene feeding of mis- 
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to exert political pressure, constitute j 
ingredients of this controversy. Prima of 
Rajiv Gandhi's directive for a revien < 
interpreted by observers here as fresh x 
the Prime Minister’s eagerness not to an of 
reliance before foreign pressures.” (The Dat san 
January 11, 1985). As pleas based on ‘s Wee al 
is being advanced, it appears pertinent a Freliang | 
Manmohan Singh, former Governor of tho oe Ok 
Bank of India and the present Deputy Chai eseng | 
the Planning Commission. Dr. Singh states etl 
technological gap 1s to be closed earl a This | 
clearly no alternative to a liberal a, pe i 
logy for industries considered vital fore techno. 
growth. To oppose these imports (of teat fiuty Í 
in the name of self-reliance is to perpetuate hoa 
of primitive technologies or. our industry Ba Ho 
constitute a negation of the true spirit roe 
reliance” (RBI Bulletin, March 1983, p. 157), sil 
Itis an intriguing question as to whether polit 

support to half-baked and incomplete indie 
technology or import of technology from the wa 
second largest manufacturer of this strategic ae 
Tial, with strong support to local R and D to aa 
gress the technology further, would constitute th 
true essence of self-reliance. C 
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Sri Lanka: Citizens’ Call for Sanity 


The Appeal for Peace and Justice to All, launched in Decet 
ber 1984, bears the signatures of 1500 leading citizens fro 
all parts of Sri Lanka, including over 100 Buddhist monks, o% 
100 Christian bishops and priests, lawyers and others, as asi 
representatives of a number of organisations and institutio 
The Appeal voices widespread concern over the coutinults 
ethnic clashes and violence that threaten the future of the ism 
republic andits people. And it calls for a peaceful solic 
with justice and fair-play. for all sections. f 


Following is the text of the Appeal: 


The Colombo-based Citizens Committee for Natios! 
Harmony and the Citizens Committees of Jaffna, Tate 
malee, Batticaloa, Mannar and Baddegama in conjuncti 
with several other groups sponsor this appeal, for peace W 
justice to all. à 


1. We wish to share with all Sri Lankans, here and fie 
our conviction! that our peoples can and desire 1 pen 
together in harmony and to resolye our ethnic a i 
through dialogue with mutual respect and understandit = 
the spirit of our cultures and spiritual traditions. Fi) 

f olence 


2. We deeply deplore the escalating cycle of vi 
counter-violence bringi ng death to so ED sons and da 
ers of Mother Lanka including hundreds of ina 
lians. We offer our sympathy to all the bereaved. 
everywhere. We appeal to all concerne k 
violence, bothin word and in action — for 
military action cannot offer an adequate or a 4 
tion to our problem. Hatred cannot be overcome i ji 

Pe ratte 


3. We strongly urge the Government and all othe ott 
groups to get together immediately and agree,® 
solution that ensures peace with justice and fait 


4. We invite all people’s organisations and 
to help generate the public consciousness is. 
peaceful solution of this problem that threa teria 


our civilised way of life and the future of ou CA 
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Bahra Pradesh, Maharashtra 


and Karnataka, which among 
them have nearly 75 per cent of 
ihe Urdu-speaking population of 
the country. This would be 
evident if the writer studies the 
annual reports of the Linguistic 
Commissioner. 
The writer is also: wrong to 
asert that the Urdu-speaking 
minority resists the study of the 
regional language. Indeed I have 
tome across demands in Maha- 
fashtta for providing Marathi 
aching. and in Karnatka for 
Kamada teaching in Urdu- 
medium schools, 
» aching of the 
oie ee as the'first lan 
tion oie ah of instruc- 
e Writer may mary level. 

A anomnar error. 
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What they resist ` 


is confus- 


is a fact that the 


and with Mother Tongue as the 
medium of instruction compul- 
sorily at the primary ~ and 
optionaily at the secondary level. 
Also in providing educational 
facilities — like opening primary 
and secondary schools — the 
Muslim localities should receive 
due share according to popula- 
tion and with separate facilities 
for boys and girls. Finally, the 
text books should be free from 
bias or prejudice or offensive 
content and the school culture 
should not correspond to the 
religious ethos of the majority 
community. 

I would also plead for respect 
for the autonomy of minority 
educational institution. It may 
not be widely known that educa- 
tional institutions in Calcutta 
established by “Muslim pioneers’ 
have today hardly any place for 
Muslim students, boys or girls! 
New Delhi Syed Shahabuddin 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY’S 
REPLY © 


Jīıra due respect to Syed 
’ Shahabuddin, a prominent 
crusader for the cause of Muslims 
in today’s. India through the 
columns of his reputed journal 


Muslim India, I wish to submit 


the following: : 
1. I had stated in my article 


‘on the “State of Muslim Female — 
Education”? about the “sizeable 
number of Urdu-medium: schools - 
in different parts of the country” 


which, I felt, was reflective of the 


facilities provided to the Muslim | 
- community in the realm of educa- 


tion. I had not, in any way, 


-tried to compare the number of 
- . Urdu-medium- schools with the - 
size of the Urdu-speaking Jinguis- — 
-~ tic minority in different states. 
I fully agree that the number of — 
s is “disproportiona- 


such schools is 
>? than the size of the 
ari der set 
tiny. 


2. On the question of. resis- 
tance to the study of regional 
language, I had not made any 
sWeeping remark as has been 
sought to be presented by Syed 
Shahabuddin. I had only referred 
to the “general resistance to 
the study of Bengali in Urdu- 
medium schools” in Calcutta as 
“the third language”. This fact 
has not been refuted in the 
Tejoinder even when he mentions 
of the demands in Maharahstra— 
among Muslims, I presume — for 
providing Marathi teaching, and 
in Karnataka for Kannada teach- 
ing in Urdu-medium schools. If 
Syed Shahabuddin’s assertion is 
correct, I extend wholehearted 
support to those demands since 
my main opposition is to the 
“insular nature? of Muslim 
female education that, I am con- 
vinced, impedes progress and 
adversely affects national integra- 
tion in our secular-democratic — 
polity. 

3. As for his observation that 
“Urdu-medium schools are not — 
religion-oriented’’ and thatl am — 
confusing - Madrasa a with 


schools, let me quote from a F 


report based on a perspective 
study on Muslim Female Educa- 
tion in the Metropolitan city of 
Calcutta (1971-81): “Religious — 
- education is still considered an 
integral part of school education. 
In fact all types of schools have 
theology as a compulsory subject. 
Madrasa . education with an 
Arabic bias is still popular 
among a large section of the 
Muslim community.” The report 


thus makes a distinction between — 


schools” and 


“all types of 
a l It then 


Madrasa education. 


points out that “in several upper ; 
‘income families the boys are being 


educated in fee-paying English- 
medium schools whereas the girls 
are receiving their education 
in eligion-oriented vernacular 
“schools which are free”. This was 
indeed brought out in my bri 
write-up as well. oe 
-~ 4, Syed Shahabuddin s 


opposes my call for comp. 


imposition of regional lang 
and ban on denomination 


schools. However, my propcsal — 


revival of the three-lang 
ormula finds acceptance i 


pews 
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letter. Revival of the three-lang- 
uage formula would itself lead to 
imposition, or perhaps we could 
use a milder word, introduction 
of the regional language which he 
too is not opposed to. Deno- 
minational schools refer to those 
of both the majority and mino- 
rity communities. It must be 
underscored that I am not de- 
monstrating any bias against 
Muslims in general. That is why 
I have no hesitation in fully sup- 
porting Syed Shahabuddin’s call 
for keeping text-books “‘free 


from bias or prejudice or offen- 
sive content and his view that 
“the school culture should not 
correspond to the religious ethos 


e ngotri = sora z 
However, what is essential —and. Nevertheless, I s 


this is the main theme of my 
write-up—is to “check the iso- 


till fae 
the “elite section oti 


community, particulari a 


.community”’. 


of the majority 


Women’s Role and Rights 


The following Resolutions were adopted at the Regional 
Conference on Women and Household (New Delhi, January 
27-31, 1985): 

1. The Regional Conference for Asia on Women and 
Household affirms its support for the Delhi Declaration of 
the Six-Nation Summit calling for nuclear disarmament and 

| a people’s movement to ensure humanity’s right to life and 
calls on the women’s movement in all 
participate in this crucial Struggle. 

2. In the wake of increasing threat of nuclear war which 
affects all humanity, we, the participants of this Conference, 
Support the call of the peace movement all over the world 
for total disarmament. We resolve to carry with us and 
spread the message of this resolution in our own countries 
and places. 

3, As revealed by the report of the various sub-themes. 
several significant findings have emerged from the Conference 
deliberations regarding the impact of deyelopment policies 
on Women in Asia. Hence the formulation and implemen- 
tation of the policies in their multi-faceted aspects (nationally 
and peer onally) need re-consideration. ` 
„dn view of this, it is resolved that the organiser: 
Conference be requested to prepare a brief pene ie 
major findings and forward the same to the forthcoming 
Nonaligned Conference, on the Role of Women in Deve- 
_ loping Countries, to be held in April in New Delhi and the 
: ae Sop iespes in Neirobs in July 1985, : 
_it is further resolved that the organisers of the NAM 
Conference be requested to includ i 
onferenee ees a i e this document on the 
„4. We express our feeling of deep shock and sorr 
disaster at th: multi-national Union Carbide’s Aponte 
oducts Division at Bhopal, the worst-ever industrial accident 

istory, which has resulted in the death of nearly 5,000 
ople, mostly poor. The accident has affected nearly a 

: of the population of the city, and more than 80,000 
await a slow death. The disaster can be traced to 

nal negligence and violation of safety norms due 
Fporate greed and search of multinationals for profits, | 
/ such disaster, the plight of women is the worst, 
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Asia and the rest of the world men and women ate 
made victims of neo-Malthusian theories and used 3S o t f 
pigs in testing of contraceptive technology- les 
accept theories of economic development that equate 
reproductive rights with population policy an 
accept that any government has the right to 
many or how few children we have or what for 
gute ponuollebonld be made availabe. we an 
ices, including day-care, safe contrace 
the needs of the poor, but recognise. that these, et 
right table in the context of economic justice and ~~ 
I SF 5 


6. This Conference condemns the use of oppress 10 
Mentalism in countries such as Iran and F; akis tuea! 
women equal rights in the political, economi á 
and social spheres. The Conference demands ese 
these countries be given an equal status in all the 


-a 


lationist trend of Muslim female Muslim intelligentsia, cap „Ù mst 
education”. Syed Shahabuddin  tantially contribute towar Subs. wooly! 
cannot deny the existence of such versing the isolationist tres te | fo nott 
a trend. Muslim women also Muslim female education». Of iis bal 
deserve to get higher education this endeavour such not | medii 
on par with men, as Syed Shaha- ` figures like Syed Shahabugan® A plear 
buddin himself wants. daresay, have a special role fof nucle 
5. As for the concluding para- play and would do go ni | complet 
graph of his letter, let me recall days to come. the f his 
that I had ended my piece with New Delhi Gargi Chakravary, | fawabat 
the words: ‘‘After all-the work rtty Dig nucle 
of women pioneers in the sphere REGRETS >| ea | 
of Muslim female education can- š f ams CO 
not go in vain.”. This is quite aie e ore, the Gandhi 
different from the sentence with World, ts Ke Women’s | f produce 
which Syed Shahabuddin con- Pk es ieia over this fe men 
cludes his letter. i “suspen 
SE TR r which nl 
cei te. 
again pu 
trol on 4 
the spee: 
session € 

While 

nuclear 

Nehru s 

defences 
mind, s€ 
five nuci 
putting ¢ 

Pregnant women face the twin danger of the effects of the f ment of 
gas on their physiological system as well as the side effects | reductio 
of the drugs administered. They also face the trauma of and ag 

giving birth to malformed babies and other permanent applied 
deleterious effects on their reproductive system. The toxic | “plied 
exposure can also result in the birth of babies: with cerebral | laddre 
I : damage. Thus women will have to carry the additiontl | the elim 
Countries to actively burden of looking after children with “all sorts 9 endorsed 
abnormalities. time, he 

We demand adequate relief including interim relief by W#a rence li 
of cash payment, rehabilitation and alternate employme “Wi i 

for those incapacitated to perform their jobs in their py pi: 
occupations, provision of support. for the widows m nucle: 

medical care at the door-steps of those affected by og | 18 their 

accident which must also include proper follow-up by | m | tive ar 
responsible for the tragedy. We also call upon the Gor appre 
ment of India and other Third World governments t0 ip i ve 

adequate measures to control the multinationals so i} 1) Contr 
prevent the occurrence of more Bhopals. ta | Raut 
5. We believe that the right to safe abortion and coris | tations ¢ 
ception are fundamental to people’s ability tO ies j f “habit j 

control over their lives. However, in many COUme | Mur ri 


į Summ 
; pe b he fact that a halt to the nuclear 
a dersc° : resent moment imperative. 
an gio was a i Free that nuclear arsenals 
subg ! shu an i negotiations, proceed: Rasa 
S te. “one grow e not be an end in itself. k must be 
Od of ie al shou sjlowed DY substantial re eee in 
Bi, mediate jeading to. the seo elimination 
fable wit fo ons and the final goal of general an 
in, fear y t” ; 
leto aplete disarmare of the initiative taken by 
L the | Oris fen a in 1954 when he called for a halt 
a pwabarla isting pending the signing ofa Test Ban 
rly omuclear Fan approach for achieving nuclear 
=a Treaty’ 5 | is a positive one, and it is hoped Rajiv 
yrs contro he New Delhi Summit would 


A t t Z 
Gandhi $ efforts ie results, even if delayed. It may 


n's ; hat Nehru’s 1954 appeal for 
his| f t mentioned Hee tests” was the point around 
pe car arms control as a concept was built 
— which oie recent meeting and Declaration might 
aa h ut India’s efforts towards nuclear arms con- 
ae pedestal, though this was not reflected in 
the speech our Prime Minister delivered at the open 
gssion on January 28. : 
While’suggesting a four-point plan for complete 
nuclear disarmament, Rajiv Gandhi, projecting the 
Nehru spirit, stressed, “We must strengthen the 
defences of peace in man’s inner space as well — his 
mind, soul and spirit.” Rajiv Gandhi urged the 
ive nuclear-weapon states: to take the first step by 
putting a freeze on further production and deploy- 
of the f mentof nuclear weapons; to embark on physical 
cle reduction of stockpiles; to ensure that discussions 
nanent md agreements were more than bilateral, and 
etoxio | Wplied to all possessors of nuclear weapons; and. 
ai ine themselves to the basic objective, that is 
Boal crate of all nuclear weapons. He thus 
it ee arms control approach. At the same 
Be a tk atned that every refinement of deter- 
aa Serb? flexible response” and “limited” and 
s and | of nuclear jee Scenarios assumed that the use 
} S ig their tec apons could, be. controlled by. increas- 
oser | tive ar nological sophistication. “The quali- 
overn ms race is th built i 
o take | “proach, thus built into the arms control 
asio f to control”, He ean of arms control is in reality 
7 Ul Alfons: on 
ee Bons of TD President of Argentina, urged all 
nis | Mbit it, to yj old, and all men and women that 
bet 1M tight to forously demand “the restitution of 
o | tig Andreas Papgalatly, the Greek Prime 
co’ lies! live and i Pandreous, said mankind had 
10 Fant the power S efforts in New Delhi would 
an tent “I Tequired to enjoy this right. His 
sodil | baga a ae Overnment’s decision to 
iol | lie, pitt Greek seg) Of US nuclear weapons 
ett | Mele,” Pri ~< soil made a great impact. Olaf 


ave a say in the negotiations to 
Hee in the world, for peace and 
D Onsibility”, Julius Nyerere, 
the milit: poke for the entire humanity, 
arization of outer space.. 

tenor at the Summit 


Owever be inco 


inister of Sweden, said that non- 


United Nations, to 
disarmament. 1 


t would hoy not merely for nucle E 


jt (Contd. JPR Pagers Pama Fourteen GAME" MALAN disarmament as an objective is 


desirable it is certainly no alternative for the practi- 

cal nuclear arms control approach. The world is for 

nuclear disarmament — who is not? — but if one 

eee woe eek toend this menace from the 
one must not overlook the arms 

control approach. 

ici Sere Meeting also finalised:a multi-pronged 

} P to the peace initiative taken on January 28, 
First, copies of the Delhi Declaration were handed 
over to the ambassadors of the five nuclear weapon 
states by India’s Minister of State for External 
Affairs. Secondly, the Declaration was sent telegra- 
phically to Heads of State and Government of all 
the countries in the world. Thirdly, it was decided 
that the permanent representatives of the six nations 
in Geneva would jointly call on the delegations of 
the two Super-powers when they meet there in March 
for resumption of disarmament talks, and tell them 
about the Delhi Declaration and what they were 
striving for. Fourthly, the permanent representatives 
of these six countries at UN will also jointly call 
on the UN Sectetary-General and present to him a 
copy of the Delhi Declaration. Fifthly, it was decid- 
ed to bring out a booklet on the horrors of a nuclear 
war and its consequences. Lastly, it was decided to 
hold a follow-up meeting of the Summit at Athens 
on January 31. 

The meeting at Athens has already taken place. 
The Prime Minister of India and the Mexican 
President were duly represented. The communique 
issued after the Athens meeting said that the leaders 
of the six countries would spare no effort in mobi- 
lising all peoples against the threat of a nuclear 
holocaust and aiming at halting the nuclear arms 
race, preventing an arms race in space and achieving 
substantial reduction of the nuclear arsenal. 

Jt is to be seen if the efforts of the six nations 
would help build public opinion in favour of nuclear 
disarmament and how the way the nuclear-weapon 
powers would shape their policies in this regard. As 
of now, the Soviet Union has already welcomed the - 
six-nation appeal for nuclear disarmament issued in 
New Delhi. China has also praised the initiative- 
taken by the top leaders of India and five other 
nations in calling fora worldwide campaign for 


nuclear disarmament. However, the U.S. reaction oe 
to the New Delhi Summit has been guarded. The ~ 
US Administration “respects the sincerity of purpose 


and commitment to peace”. of the six world leaders, 
It did not specify its own position on the issue. In 


such a situation it is not tempting to reach an opti- 


mistic conclusion. 


attempts by the 


D 
Rennaissance in Kerala ontd. from page 
writer with social commitment. Being himself one 
from an untouchable caste and being also the 
disciple of Narayana Guru, it was only natural for 
him to sound the trumpet of the battle against caste 
and all superstitutions. This can be traced in many 
of his poems, but mention may specially be made 
of two, namely Chandala Bikshuki and Duravastha. 
Chandala Bikshuki is the story of Lord Buddha, 
who during his wanderings, came one day thirsty 
to a village where a Harijan (Chamar) women was 
drawing water from a well. He asks for some 
ged water to drink of the Chamar girl. The latter at 
ae first refused, afraid that she might pollute the great 
» man, Then follows a long argument between the 
two in which Buddha explains to the girl (and 
incidentally to the reader also) the utter meaning- 
lessness of caste distinctions and proclaims the truth 
of universal brotherhood. Ultimately the girl is 
convinced; she gives the water and later joins the 
Buddhistic order as a Sramani. 
eon If this poem has its locale in Sravasthi in North 
AE India, Duravastha has its locale in Malabar. During 
the Moplah rebellion the illom (house) of the 
heroine, a Nambudiri girl called Savithri, is locked 
up by the rioters and all the inmates fled for life. 
Savithri finds herself alone and after a good deal 
of wandering without food and drink finds shelter 
te in the hut of a pulaya. The pulaya treats her as a 
= queen, gives her food and drink and looks after 
© all her comforts, remaining all the while as a devo- 
ted servant. As days go by Savithri realizes that she 


Showrooms: 


igitized by Arya Samaj Fpyndation oTOE eS back eo" the life from which she by 
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f=) 
also develops admiration for the character. 
pulaya who has not made even an indecent ap, 
to her all these days. Ultimately she decid. Oath 
best for all concerned that they marry. She S 
this subject very carefully to her protect t 
although repulsed at first, convinces him p % 
end that it is the best course. Thus the twn i 
their hands as well as hearts in holy wedlock ‘it? 

In the poems of Ullor and Vallathol also samme 
indictment against caste is a recurring ik the PVA 
Besides all the three poets uphold the values eu 
renaissance such as the dignity of women anti ¢ 
brotherhood of man throughout the world, pie W 
the lesser poets of the period have used these theme T 
in their poems. e 

To end, the distinctive features of the renaissan 
movement in Kerala may be summed up as follows 

First, the movement was initiated not by a That 
with modern Western education, but one educated in | 
the traditional way, a sanyasin. 

Second, the central point of onslaught was th 
caste system and all that it signified. 

Thirdly, the main force of the movement was the 
two biggest communities of Kerala, the Ezhayas 
and the Nairs, one an untouchable community and 
the other a caste Hindu community. 

Fourthly, although began as a purely social reform 
movement, later on it merged with and formed 
part of the movement for national freedom, under 
the leadership of the Indian National Congress. 

Lastly, western Christian missionaries working it 
Kerala. also made a contribution to the movement. A 
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‘US AN UNIFYING FORCE 


» The Peerless Team is ceaselessly striving to preserve 
this priceless heritage by ushering in economic 
self-sufficiency to more and still more people, — 


irrespective of religion, caste, creed or custom. © 
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HARYANA T 


Towards a More Prosperous Future (mi 


ituti ith the watchwords of Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fraterniy, 

i i y ye unto ourselves a Constitution with € f Li Equal i 

$ Ha ey car eel Moulding. Banetales intdevelopmient programmes. | Inspired „by these lofty ideals, we have marched forg 

! E a e poverty illiteracy and unemployment. Our achievements in various sectors such as Agriculture, Industr 
meeting $ y, ac) 


x m 

i y hay Our sharp focus on the poorer- and more deprived section 
sah Se ce and Technology haye been stupendous. H ; i 
: re cre ence the aainetreati of national resurgence. Haryana had taken iong strides towards development u% n 


i j ier inistrati d peace and progress. The masta 
piri i s Indira Gandhi. A strong and efficient administration has ensure r g l s 
ue Hi Pee Regie tie Pine M Shri Rajiv Gandhi symbolises nation’s resolve to break into the 21st century asa wore dleven 
leader. The Siate Of Haryana through its many-faceted development has emerged as a trend-setter in the last few years, Te a a 
progress will continue. 


i i c ili ise above poverty lie Andi 
jev kh tonnes in foodgrain pro-. *4.3 lakh families have been helped to rise a ove il 

é a Fee ee a 1966. 1.35 lakh acres of surplus land have been distributed a the ait 
ae Irrigation potential has risen to 37 lakh hectares as compared 41,101 persons belonging to economically weaker seci 


to 12.03 lakh hectares in 1966. : 3 lakh houseless persons have been given free resident the so) 
*All Harijan bastis have been illuminated and 43,460 Harijan plots. 


1 is. The lenghe Union 
elved one-point connections at concessional “*All villages are connected by metalled roads. 4 

wo Be cts 100 AEE have also been illuminated. metalled roads has risen to 20,000 kms. from 5,100 km} are the 

*Small scale industrial units have zoomed to 50,500 as against 1966, representing a four-fold increase. dways, a natio and A; 

4,500 in 1966. 18,240 rural units employ 50,447 persons of *2,900 comfortable buses of Haryana Roa ae eel Writ d 

which 50% belong to weaker sections. ised undertaking, carry 11.13 lakh passengers ¢ ae 


*Annual industrial exports have risen from Rs. 4.5 crore in tance of 7.6 lakh kms. daily. ‘ ores} tion, 
1966 to Rs. 200 crore as a result of rapid industrialisation. *Ten crore trees were planted last year to DRINE a G 
*Health facilities are available within a radius of 5 kms. The under forest cover and we propose to plant an ~on 
State incurs Rs. 34.75 per capita on health care as against during this year, 4 th O) 
Rs. 1.33 in 1966. > 4 : $ : 5 ` 
*Haryana has been consecutively bagging family welfare eee Ae 3 j Hectic 

awards on account of its excellent overall performance during S 


lean and efficient ad- 
1982-83 and 1983-84. Eeanrano 
*3,100 villages out of a total of 4,690 problem ones have been He tee Rea: 
provided with safe drinking water. We propose to cover all i A “pace FOI der 
the scarcity villages by 1987. T f an ai 
“Primary, Middle, Higher Secondary and College level educa- Hee d EEEa 
tion facilities are available within a radius of I km., 2.37 e Ream 
kms.. 2.95 kms. and 10.45 kms. respectively. : yet preserve our rich 
cultural heritage. Let 
. us resolve on this sacred 
day to work as a united 
people and safeguard 
the national unity and 
integrity under the bold 
` and dynamic leadership 
of our Prime Minister, 
Shri Rajiy Gandhi ‘so 
that we march towards 
a more prosperous 
„tomorrow, Se 
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mini-general election campaign is 
now on. The elections are due in the 
frst week of March for the Assemblies in 
teven out of the Republic’s 22 States and 
moneout of the nine Union Territories. 
And in the vortex of this electioneering falls 
the entire Hindi belt of north India with 
ie solitary exception of Haryana. and the 
ae Territory of Delhi. Added to these 
oa T two important States of Karnataka 
ring yp aa Pradesh where the Congress-I 
ton os not run in the State administra- 


Comi 3 

it over = this round of elections does 
Election fo wo months of the General 
itsyitably r tite Lok Sabha, the question 
ajiy a if the Congress-I under 
(heat in the weil be able this time to 
; e State Assemblies the land- 


jyerty lie 
ted amo 
r seclios 
resident 


_ lengt 
00 kms. $ 
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a ast. Both the climate and the 
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had a positive impact all round. 


èy 
Decemp ~y it scored in the Lok Sabha in ~ politics is by and large more pronounced, | 


© electorate are different 


ae 
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this time. The skan of indie 
Gandhi under circumstances of fearsome 4 m 
dimension instantly jolted the entire 
nation into the realisation of the imminent 
threat to the security, stability and the 
unity of the Republic, and since there was 
no other.party which by its strength, influ- 
ence and record of competence could 
claim to safeguard them, the Congress-I 
could collect votes and win seats more ' L 
than any other party could since indepen- 
dence. Added to this was the electorate’s 
readiness to give the new. Prime Minister 
a chance as Rajiv Gandhi’s conduct in the 
first fortnight of his assumption of power 


The Assembly elections are generally 
fought. on issues of local and regional — 
concern and the interplay of factional 


Under the circumstances, it would be rash © 
even for the most optimistic Congress — 
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Secularism 


supporter to forecast as sweeping a success as the party 
could win in the December Lok Sabha poll. The 
analysis of poll results in five straggling Lok Sabha 
constituencies and in four Assembly by-elections 
held in the last week of January has led some com- 
mentators to wonder if the Rajiv wave of December 
is already on the wane. While any generalisation at 
this stage will be premature, there is little doubt that 
the election campaign for the State Assemblies 
which will dominate the nation’s politics for the 
next three weeks would be no walk-over, to say the 
least, for the Congress-I. 

A very significant feature in the selection of 
Congress-I candidates this time has been the large- 
scale dropping out of sitting members and induction 
of new and mostly young faces. As many as 
seventy Ministers have been left out, while about 
one thousand sitting Congress-1 members have been 
denied the party ticket. In other words, nearly 
forty per cent of the Congress-{ list of candidates 
are new faces ~ a record for any party at any time 
in the annals of India’s parliamentary democracy. 
It is Known that in the selection of Congress-I candi- 
dates for the December Lok Sabha poll, Rajiv 
Gandhi was not satisfied with the number of dead- 
wood he could chop off, as he had at that time 
neither the time nor the authority to do it. Since 
this time he could command both, the operation has 
been conspicuously drastic and daring. 

No doubt this has come as a shock to many of 
the permanent fixtures in the Congress-J. Thousands 
of the drop-out brigade have stood as Independents, 
that is, defying the party whip and opposing the 
party candidates — though few would have the 
Stamina to stick on till the end. In other words, what 


it and the bang may end up in a whimper. 

This however does not warrant any complacency 
on the part of the Congress-I leadership. Even if the 
revolt of today peters out by the polling day, it does 

f not rule out the possibility of sabotage from within 
by the disgruntled and the dispossessed. During the 
Lok Sabha poll campaign, the Congress-I was in a 
state of shock and beset with uncertainty. Now that 
the party’s power is ensured by the record-breaking 
Majority it commands in Parliament, complacency 
is likely to creep in, and complacency invariably 

breeds sordid factionalism. Dizzy with the poll suc- 
cess of December, would the Congress-I — both 

_ provincial bosses and ranks — be able to put up a 

solid phalanx in March? With all his interest in 
party bulls by modern management principles 
can Rajiv be certain that in course of eléctioneering 
the saboteurs will be eliminated even if the rebels 


| ci 


ae ees fortunes in the coming Assembly 

Ina sense, the gamble that Rajiv Gandhi and 

o ee els Ne in for — how much by 
ipulse, intuition or design one really do 

know. -If the gamble fails, it will E E 

verse repercussions on his position at the Centre 

vell, apart from emboldening the die-hard 

sin the Pradesh Congress set-up. But if 

can pull it off, then his will be an unchallenged 


Sees 
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looks like an open revolt today has little to sustain 


are expelled? This is the question-mark surrounding. 


times anywhere in the world. 


authority. Ifin December the electorat 
political legitimacy to his being the Prims 

of India, the electoral contest in March if Min 
invest him with political authority as the Won, y 
the nation. If his poll strategy succeeds Ae der | 
will be the crucial milestone that wil] : Marg 


transition to a new generation in Indian polis 
Ics, 


exte 


IF this prospect of political ascenda j 
Gandhi’s agenda, it imposes a certain poe ji 
of functioning on him and his team. Unden 
there is perceptible impatience to act rendan 
spheres so that the new regime may make an „man 
on the public mind. If the legislation against deg 
tion has earned plaudits from all sides, the nd 
Minister’s address at the recent meeting of the Chit 
Secretaries ` brings out his anxiety to streami coii 
administrative machinery. At the same time i 
extraordinarily inept handling ofthe spy ral 
unleashing a veritable spree of reckless innuendos 
on a number of officers with unblemished record 
has brought out the infantile itch to do somethin 
spectacular in the eyes of the public. The hi-fi buble 
city given to Coomar Narain’s private enterprise 
in buying and selling sensitive state secrets might 
have been motivated with the well-meaning anxiety 
to alert the nation about the need for vigilance, but 
has also brought in its train a slump on the inter 
national plane about the credibility of the Indian 
executive norms, a fall-out obviously not anticipated 
by the Establishment. 

The treatment of the espionage issue is not the 
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only item of amateurishness that one notices in New) 


Delhi today. The fanfare with- which the Punjab 
crisis was announced at the beginning as receiving 
top priority attention by Rajiv’s new Governments 
now muffled by the complex realities that constitute 
it, leading inexorably to a low-key approach. 

In his talk with the Planning Commission the 
Prime Minister is reported to have emphasised ti 
need to go ahead with the development programme 
set out in the Seventh Plan, and yet, at the sim 
time, there is no clear picture of how his Gove 
ment would go in for the necessary resource mobili 
sation. The only concrete proposal on this counts? 
far has come from L.K. Jha who has pleaded for’ 
mobilisation — not the confiscation — of w 


ua is in ci ion 
quantum of black money that is in circulatio pranat ; 


On this score, one is kept wondering if 
Mukherjee’s Special Bearer Bonds are 801? 


| ord? 


qr? 


re-in ispensations on J 
troduced under the present dispens”” iroa f 


would it be an exercise in search of foreign ©” 
a large scale, this time from the sharks of the” 
mercial banks? eee 
The Government’s well-meant inten 
to be matched by mature decisions, 1 
care and caution. Hastening slowly 1S 
wisest course to reach the destination: Y= 45 10 
true for Rajiv Gandhi’s Government 104% fio 
any enterprise, commercial or politicals 1D ae 
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the issue of tne 
land in the 
goement hae ATE 
apionage CA and Gen. Jaruze- 
; i it. 
Dey to the good that 
uy pionage affair figured in 
iuzelski’s press conference, 
ndng to his assurance that his 
demment would scrupulously 
inestigate the involvement of a 
wish official in New Delhi in 
dsespionage activities. It stands 
preason that a similar assurance 
msthave been extended by the 
Gueral to Rajiv Gandhi. 
Theairing of India’s concern 
mt the developments which 
eded Jaruzelski’s New. Delhi 


Bre W 
{app 


{Many ministers 
denied tickets 


` 


ption of mutual good faith. 


visit (Februry 11-12) by a few 
days, including the disclosure 
that among the foreigners who 
benefited through Coomar 
Narain’s “‘syndicated sales’ of 
confidential papers was a Polish 
diplomat, ‘was necessary if only 
to pre-empt. the vitiation of the 
atmosphere in respect of the 
excellent bilateral relations exist- 
ing between India and Poland. 
India has been so exercised over 
the spying activities that not to 
have raised the issue of Polish 
involvement at a time when that 
country’s Prime Minister was an 
honoured guest on Indian soil 
would have been hypocritical in 
the extreme. Now that the matter 
has been mentioned in public 
during the visit, both the coun- 
tries can proceed on the assum- 


Do You KNOW THERE'S NOTHING. 
IN THE ANTI-DEFECTION BILL ~ 
_ THAT STOPS You FROM 


In his press conference, the 
Polish Prime Minister made two 
points which are noteworthy as 
illustrative of the frankness with 
which he has responded to Indian 

. concern in the spying affair. 
Firstly, he hinted that there was 
some uncertainty over the identi- 
fication and status of the Polish 
national involved, implying that 
the person suspected was not a 
Polish diplomat but an official 
who had exceeded his brief. 
Secondly, he asserted that the 
relations between India and 
Poland were so good that if 
Poland wanted to know anything 
it could seek the information 
openly and directly. 

This was, of course, the cor- 
rect stand to take for any 

‘country, but New Delhi would 
perhaps have greater cause for 
satisfaction if Warsaw commu- 
nicates the outcome of its investi- 
gations and determines who 
indeed was the guilty party, a 
diplomat or a member of the 
trade mission. This would lead 
to greater credibility in the 

strength of Indo-Polish relations. 

As it is, Jaruzelski’s comments 

were most reassuring and appro- 


FORMING A z 
NEw PARTY? 


priate, coming as they did on 
the occasion of a state visit to 
India, the first the Polish leader 
has undertaken outside his 
country after assuming office in 
1981 amidst tremulous times 10 
his land. “Anything that harms 
India harms Poland,’ he said, 
adding that Poland was deeply 
interested in India for India’s 
security and stability were impor- 
tant for world peace, and world 
peace was important for the 
security of Poland. 
tbe In a sense, it was most un- 
x od fortunate that Jaruzelski’s visit 
to India should have coincided 
with the eruption of the spy 
scandal in the country. Unfortu- 
$ nate, because, on its own the 
} visitis of much importance to 
the development of relations 
between India and one of the 
i most important countries of the 
f Socialist bloc, and a part of the 
Bel visit’s significance got sidetracked 
by the espionage case. However, 
itis a tribute to the statesman- 
ship of both the Indian and 
Polish leadership that the 
schedule of the visit was not per- 
mitted to be changed and that 
the air was cleared at thefirst 
available opportunity. Beyond 
this, it would have been bad form 
for India to have made much of 
the Polish involvement. Jaruzelski 
was quite right in taking the 
stand that conclusions can be 
reached only after investigation 
and that. he wasin no mood to 
pander to sensationalism. 

This said, it remains to be 
added that Jaruzelski’s visit has 
only helped to highlight the 
tremendous potential which exists 
for Indo-Polish cooperation in 
several fields. Some of these areas 
have been identified during the 
last one decade and concrete 
steps have been taken to open 
the vistas of cooperation on an 
institutionalised basis with ‘the 
setting up of an Indo-Polish Joint 
Commission, the first step 
towards which was taken long 
before the Janata Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai’s visit to Warsaw 
in 1979. Since then, major strides 
~ have been taken in bilateral 
economic cooperation, but a 
great deal still remains to be 
ttempted. - 

The last session of the Joint 
nmission was held in Warsaw 
? 3 4 
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on January 31 and February 1 
when the talks covered areas of 
collaboration in coal mining and 
mining machinery, power, ship- 
ping, electronics, science and 
technology and trade and com- 
merce. Poland has evinced con- 
siderable interest in cooperating 
with India in the production of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 
construction of ships, trawlers 
and shipping yards, and import 
of electronic products. India bas 
always benefited by Polish exper- 
tise in coal industry, and a speci- 
fic mention about the prospects 
of improving cooperation in the 
field of coal was made’ during the 
official talks between the two 
delegations during Jaruzelskis 
visit. Polish mining engineers are 
at present engaged in the sinking 
of the two pairs ôf deep shafts at 
Pootkee-Balihari in the Jharia 
coalfield and Satgram mine in the 
Raniganj coalfield. The Pootkee- 
Balihari mine will produce three 
million tonnes of prime coking 
coal annually. 

The expansion and diversifica- 
tion of two-way trade was among 
the more important decisions 
reached at the Joint Commission 
meeting in Warsaw which, inci- 
dentally, was the ninth in the 
series. To begin with, a thirty 
per cent increase over last year’s 
trade turnover is to be attempted. 
Both side obviously consider that 
the present volume of bilateral 
trade at around Rs 220 crores is 


unimpressive and can be boosted. . 


Indeed, in a newspaper interview 
in Warsaw before the visit, Jaru- 
zelski said that although there 
was considerable expansion in 
cooperation; “not all the possi- 
bilities have been exhausted yet”. 
It can be expected that the visit 
will provide the necessary stimu- 
lus for multi-pronged expansion 
in cooperation. -Certainly, there 
are a great many sophisticated 
engineering . products which 
Poland can lift from India, while 
India can benefit by Polish exper- 
tise and equipment in the fields. 
of Mining and metallurgy, power 
generation and food processing). 

_ Thanks to the near closeness of 
views between India and eountries 
of the Socialist bloc on issues of 
international political impor- 
tance, it goes without saying that 


there can hardly be any diffe- 
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It is the recognition of hj Prot 
“highly disquieting tendencis | ™ton to 
which prompted Indira Ganty (itt 
and five other world statesmen! PA d 
issue an appeal to the nukë ae l 
weapon states to stop producitj s our 
and deployment of 
weapons. Jaruzelski“ 
offered Poland’s support 
stand of the Six Heads 0 
and Government who tél ah 
that appeal in New Delhi reor hi. 


tion in ensuring the 1mp 
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to Ji Airlines flight to 
jan irin 

| tla t por ready to take off. 

t, sn f Lahore © pd security check 


seco 
the steps of the plane. 


me is E 
`- front of us has 10159- 
ae handbags in the 
mo relounge and is coming 
inarture JOUDS Most of 
onn the crowded steps. Mos o 
nding t| te passengers look like they are 
ership ff their maiden flights. A lot of 
the pl tem are carrying kilos of apples 
surp tis) dear ones in Pakistan. One 
aties anif cet lets out flavour of freshly 
, India, i} wked meat. I wonder — how 
iter spat] ie meat recipes changed across 
5 only’ | t national borders: is an expert 
1 of thik proudly carrying her pet 
ndencia | “ton to the waiting crowd of 
i Gantt] Mteciative gourmets? Or is it a 
tesmeni] fia “I do care” symbol? 
> puck} side the plane I help my 
roduclit) “étbour to fasten the seat belt. 
nucle a Plane quickens its motion 
jot ot py Way, a woman from 
rt toll! my seat grabs me with 
of s es covers her face 
reiterate)! and loudly mumbles 


+ -ocenllit Vers 
i re uy, to Allah to reach her 


Soo) à 
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top and then a towel; below it 
nearly five to seven kilos of betel 
leaves spread out on the bottom 
of the suit-case! 

We reach the hotel and rush to 
get our return reservations con- 
firmed. In Delhi, Indian Airlines 
refuses to confirm the return 
tickets — even six weeks in 
advance. Itis only done by its 
Lahore office, we were told. The 
office is located in the old-styled 
Faletti’s hotel. A friendly girl at 
the counter tells us that the 
tickets can only be confirmed 
after the list reaches her. And 
where is the list? “It is coming 
with your flight; the crew would 
soon be reporting at the office and 
handing it over. But why then 
could it not be done in Delhi? 
No answer, the girl only smiles. 
We wait for more than an hour; 
finally they decide to put stickers 
on our tickets at their own risk 
— there was no sign of the crew 
or the list as we came out of the 
office. ig es 

Lahore is a large city and 
seems to be expanding in all 
directions. Construction is going 


on everywhere, especially the 


mosques either being built or 
just completed. The Badshahi 
mosque, built by Aurangzeb; still 
retains its pride of place. Allama 
Iqbal’s tomb is close to its encir- 
cled four walls. Beyond are the 
lanes and bylanes. The golgappas 
and chaat shops lining them con- 
firm’not just the tourist attraction 
that the place commands but also 


“the local interest that still holds. 


-Mansoura is a suburb of the 


town, and known mainly for the 


Jamaat-e-Islami headquarters. 
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‘culously reported. 


Amir of the Jamaat, talks to us 
about the prospects. He is wor- 
tied as Zia has continued to talk 
to MRD even as the election pre- 
parations are going ahead. Will 


' the elections be postponed? And : 


what if MRD finally decides to 
end the boycott? 

He talks of the referendum. 
Even he discounts the official 
figure that 62 per cent of voters 
had cast their votes. We tell him 
that the popular estimate seemed 
to be between twelve to fifteen 
per cent participation. He does 
not. agree but concedes that the 
real figure could well be in bet- 
ween the two. He also concedes 
that the election may not draw 
out many more voters; but then 
one reason would also be that the 
supporters of the system are as- 
sured of the favourable verdict 
and may not, therefore, take'the 
trouble. Low turnout is not nec- 
essarily a negative vote, he said. 

The elections are on the front 
pages of the newspapers. The 
nominations, rejections, with- 
drawals, final lists are all meti- 
So are the 
Government decisions on con- 
ducting the elections. Zia makes 
the identity card a prerequisite 
for the voters—a large number of 
registration offices are set up all 
over the country to issue them. 
Then he backtracks—it may not 
after all be necessary, he says. 
Radio and Television are const- 


“ antly reminding the people of their 


sacred duty to vote so that a just 
Islamic system may be streng- 


thened. There are a few posters . 


of the candidates on the city walls. 
But then, the election is simply 
not in the air. Maybe, supporters 
and opponents alike are equally 


sure of the results already. 


AER 

‘Islamabad is a city very diffe- 
rent from Lahore. It is an 
implant from somewhere — ‘from 
someone’s lavish imagination. 
It is well laid out, very beautiful, 
very green, very rich, very spaci- 


~ous and strangely empty. The — 


super-rich of the city live in E-7, 
‘a row of houses facing the Mar- 
gala hills directly across the 


“street. 


ereas Lahore. boasts ofits 
aes ~ (Contd. on page 32) 


INTERVIEW 


GC RAGHAVAN 


| charge”. 


| In an exclusive interview to C. Raghavan, Chief of the Geneva 
i World News Agency, Corea discusses the ten years of North-South dialogue in retrospect, and the 


prospects for the future. — Editor. 


“WWE are noW at the bottom of the trough” in the 
multilateral negotiating process, but there is 
a basis for better results if the Third World would 
use its collective presence in the world economy 
with skill, according to Gamani Corea, who laid 
down his office as Secretary-General of the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development on December 31. 
-~ Progress on North-South issues, whether at 
UNCTAD or elsewhere, Corea said, was closely 
interlinked with the strength and weaknesses of the 
Group of 77. 

An essential need of the Group now is to have a 
mechanism backed by a secretariat, that would 
enable its members, with the involvement and: full 
commitment of capitals, to meet among themselves 
periodically and decide on their strategy, negotiating 
priorities and tactics in the North-South negotia- 
tions, Corea said. 

Q: Your ten years as Secretary-General has seen 
enormous changes in the international economic scene 
and relations. How do you assess them and the pros- 
pects? 

Corea: When I took office in 1974, it was in the 
aftermath of OPEC actions to raise oil prices and 
the feeling created that the Third World has the 
capacity to influence world economic events. This 
gave animpetus tothe North-South dialogue, and 
led to the adoption by the UN General Assembly of 
the NIEO declaration and programme of action at 
the Sixth Special Session. 

Thotgh this is now criticised as an example of 
Third World extremism and radicalism, the NIEO 
declaration was adopted by consensus. There were 

' some reservations, qualifications, and explanations 
_ offered, but none of the industrial countries disag- 
= reed openly with the concept or called for a vote, 
_ They appeared sensitive to the strength of the Third 
_ World and the need for change. i 
When I took over, I was anxious that UNCTAD 
ould not only serve as a forum for discussion and 
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North-South Dialogue: Retrospect & Prospec 


Gamani Corea, 59, ended his term of office as Secretary-General of UNCTAD on December 
a 31, 1984. His successor has not been chosen because of disagreements among various regional 
j groups of UN. Though it would have been normal to have asked Corea. to continue in office 
till a successor is chosen, UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar yielded to US pressures 
in terminating Corea’s term, naming one of the deputies to head the secretariat as “‘office-in. 


“After Nairobi, we were involved, to an unprecedent 


tion of ideas, but also'asa forum for specific- 
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negotiations. ; 

It was against this background that we focussed 
on commodity issues, and at UNCTAD-IV in 
Nairobi (1976) there was acceptance of the Integrat: 
ed Programme for Commodities (IPC) and the green 
light given for negotiations on the Common Fund. 


binding. We also had one or two commodity ae ue 
ayes, Out 


tackle their inflation problems, the industrial coul 
tries became a little cautious, though still not 0% 
tive, on multilateral economic issues. yi 
When we convened in Manila for UNCTAD: A 
1979 many of the Nairobi negotiations were inco! 
plete. We tried to build on the Nairobi results, a 
extend the negotiating process to two other a 
money and finance and trade. But this becam? 
difficult due to the stand-of the industrial = , 


who came to Manila with a pre-determine 


of “no more new negotiations”. The refor 
monetary system, on the basis of a voted Hs bo 


of Manila, never got into stride because © 
cott by OECD countries. nila 

We had an unanimous resolution at Me it 
protectionism and structural adjustment, pram 
a statement of principles and a work ba 
but fell short of an inter-governmental Bisse 
for negotiations, ; + onme 

By then the’ world economic environna 
begun to.change. The second ‘oil shock 
ing, and Manila:not being able to deal Yi 
led to the idea of global negotiations. ipg 
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Bhopal: Suffering and Medicines 


DINESH MOHAN 


ARKARI goli bogus hai (Government pills are 

useless). 

This is the verdict ‘of the Bhopal residents still 
suffering from lung, eye and other ailments caused 
by the December 2-3 Union Carbide disaster. Ailing 
patients are moving from doctor to doctor and 
clinic to clinic in the hope of discovering some new 
treatment or medicine that might cure their illnesses. 
At present all of it seems to be in vain. 

The MIC leak which caused over two thousand 
deaths has left alive many more victims suffering 
from debilitating ailments which don’t seem to go 
away. While it is true that earlier fears of thousands 
going blind, or being paralysed, have mercifully not 
materialised, the medical complaints of most people 
exposed to the deadly gas still persist. There has 
been, however, no systematic treatment given to 
these people, nor have their medical histories been 
recorded systematically. 

I talked to men, women and children from three 
localities close to the Union Carbide plant, Shakti- 
nagar, Chola, Jaiprakash Nagar and Kazi Camp, 
and measured lung capacities of a few people com- 
plaining of lung problems with a portable battery- 
operated spirometer. 

Their most common complaints included onset of 
breathlessness after minimal exercise, coughing, chest 


~ pains, muscular weakness, irritation in the eyes, 


night blindness, frequent headaches. and episodes of 
blurred vision. Most of these victims are daily wage 
earners who complain that they cannot even do their 
normal jobs pushing carts, carrying loads, and 
„other manual tasks. This leaves them with nothing 
in hand but a daily ration of wheat, rice and smelly 
cooking oil doled out by the Government. ;Milk 
when distributed, is limited to 200 ml per family. 
Women complained of their arms and legs swelling 
Seen ae women volunteers working in these 
say these women have i j 
imes à pae periods three or four 
Take the case of Majid, a 21-pear-old cart-pu 
' He complains that he nner tide his E 
more and gets breathless after talking for a few 
minutes, suffers from chest pains, and took off his 
shirt to show the lumps that have erupted all over 
_ his body in the last week. He is convinced it is 
because of “the gas”. The spirometer test showed ' 
‘that his lungs at present have a capacity of about 2.5 
litres, what one would expect ina 60-year-old men. 
He is desperate to find someone who will give him 
sahi ilaj (effective treatment). - ae 
~ At present these are not easy problems to solve 


| Prof. Dinesh Mohan of Centre We ‘Biomedical | 


recently 


lew D isited Bhopal for . | 
of the gas victims’ situ é n pun | 


„them any more. 


‘The: problem is: that though -the Government and ; 


ineering, Indian Institute of Technology, |, 


some voluntary agencies have started nej Abou. 
and mobile clinics which dole out drugs pe 
sahi ilaj in sight. This is obvious from tees i 


Polyei | 
the vite 
cases every day, of which 40-60 were ol aa 150. 

It appears that the victims try out every ae ; 
collect their free drugs. The drugs in plenc | 
ply are: cough syrups, antibiotics, bronchodigth h so 
and cortisone. People have them by the bagi +" te 
bottlefuls in jhuggis and huts. Isaw four bot A 
cough syrup and two shopping bags full of ie i. a 
one jhuggi. “They don’t work, so we don’t ih why the 
; e. We have to find another doctor on mini 
It is not surprising that all these overdrugged menl A fact 
women and children seem to be suffering from iy) ged for ¢ 
side-effects of these drugs. ection 


_No one seems to know how, and with what medi fet ado] 
cines, these people really ought to be. treated) n| a0de for 
have the patients any idea of what they can reason) ton app 
bly expect, from medication, and everyone is in th) ‘oeptu: 
dark about the future course of action. I domi} wost 
think anyone knows what should be done. 7} ben base 


Authorities have started short, medium and long kaf Wi an 
studies, but these are not likely to help in a hurry Tey cial sys: 
victims are cynical, tired and harassed. They do not watt} fimiliar. ; 
go to the distant Hamidia Hospital. They complain olf) ie e 
behaviour and unconcern on the part of the doctors. JB i perso 
don’t wantto answer any more questions unless they E ‘en med 
treatment or compensation. A slow but steady dehumansi Ohe sw 
tion process has crept in both for the receivers and the gis tology, 
The victims keep a look-out for donors and gifts les 0 High te 
miss out on anything. Meanwhile, the’ authorities ant th , 
unaffected citizenry of Bhopal have come to Jook upos Rice 
victims as lazy,.greedy and unscrupulous, grabbers E eit, s 
sign of our times that people in positions of power firs ‘ig 
major problems, mismanage them, and then blame the wa 
for their perfectly understandable and desperate: behavioll 
These attitudes make proper medical care very 4 
The doctors don’t believe what the patients sa Ap 
patients are bound to .exaggerate their ailments 5° Me 
are on record if and when that illusory compensatio® mi 
alizes. Further, the medication in the polyclinics a 
clinics is at'present being dispensed without a 
diagnostic tests. An additional problem is how ie he, ie 
ailments as they crop up from day to day. i 
region of the kidneys, the liver problems, the aa) 
are ‘they the result of exposure to MIC, seCOP™ and 
from the original ailments, are they jatrogenic, 0t 


have occurred anyway?: The vi i 4 prefer 
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; ange and media for develop- 
pla for cia Ae aoned as the two most 
ment are tives to pursue in national communi- 

Od all developing societies. In India, 
piion polio iectives have been repeatedly emphasis- 
Ae al official documents. What has been 
mit A wever, is a clear perception of the concept 
a coherent policy framework. Media planners 
e often used these terms 1n a ritualistic way; that 
J the impact on medie planning and output has 

inimal or superficial. 

Bi ie which has added a new dimension to the 
wed for a purposeful media policy plan is the recent 
‘duction of high communication technology. In 
fet adoption of technology such as the satellite 
mde for a- country-wide transmission of informa- 
ton appears to have led to some’ confusion in the 
wuceptual frame -of reference. The relevance of 
bweost media and'such other forms which have 
n based on people’s participation in communica- 
im and have been an integral part of our 
‘wil system have receded into, the background. The 


aut} ‘inilar and therefore a more acceptable format of 


Fe tonal communication -has been downgraded. 
media like radio, television and films are likely 
Oy under the pressure’ of new tech- 


ite media bu 8y; it is feared, will extend the reach 


Qheir, softwa 


E which may have the effect of alienat- 
ntcation channels particularly from 
gulf as b 


etween the ; a Bees 
sane he information rich —a 


bo villiin that E indeed — and the information 


mig eet need ig come, Wider. D 
Ite Communicat is to have an overview of the 
and Boda System and in the perspective 
| nomic: developments. The inter- 


municatio A i 

: n w 

1a sense of hich: invests 
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Ots. 


Scarded just because we have 


Work j 


he fi 


tin its wake bring.about uniformity: implies change in th 
stern models « contents and introduce advanced 
1 “the 
Rich se m f ` 
tl The at's Of society where change is most need- ~ 
- tions to problems and finally, 


G ICD the human. 
“Per ro Participation and also because | 
“Not be di n our social communication” 


shou Id. Sophisticated technology of satèl- 
Pblemen tay $ tWo modes co-exist and per- 
Ve to > Oles? That is the question. Do — 
In diverse ways? One sus- 
y with a ess we evolve a communi- 


evelopment. Aon the twin objectives x 
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Technology: Reach and Effect 


THE BASIC question is: What is meant by the com- 
munication role in development? Is it confined to 
handing over of technology to the unskilled so that 
they can become more productive or should it serve 
a broader objective of awakening the intellect and 
decision-making potential of the people so that they 
can themselves participate in the change of the very. 
structure of society? The two roles are not mutually 
exclusive. There is an interaction between the two 
but only if media planning has clarity of purpose. 
In the absence of this clarity a completely distorted 
picture emerges. hee: 

Since’ the media concentrate on catering to an 
articulate section which is also influential in the 
power structure the thrust is toward consumerism, 
exaggerated individuality, superficial or romantic 
situations and ideas or worst. of all towards a cult of 
violence. Media influence the common people to 
identify themselves with elites, their values, life-styles 
or what may be loosely referred to as the middle- 


‘class ideology. Another factor which reinforces this 


“ideology”. is the -distancing of the communicator 
from the people. The phenomenon of the communi- 
cator’s lack of affinity with the people is more pro- 
nounced in the developing countries because there is’ 
a clear. gap’ between the two ‘sections to which the 


; communicator and bulk of the people belong. 


If development, whether economic or social, 
e thinking and actions of the 
people there are at least three conditions to be met. 


First, the people should have a sense of feeling of « 


having participated in national efforts; second, the 


ave a sense of pride in evolving solu- 
eae they should acquire a 
sense of achievement, mental as well as physical. 
Does our. communication system meet with these 
irements? ce ERE el by ee A BS 
e These observations may. be general in’ character 
but their application to the emerging situation in 
India needs a thorough investigation It. is in this 
context that Krishan Sondhi’s book — Communica- _ 
iton Growth and Public Policy (Breakthrough Publi 
cations; Rs 85) — makes a substantial contribution. 
The structural analysis that Sondhi offers is, on the 


following lines: . 


` (a) What has been the existing communications 
igm these past three decades’, 0 n 
Para) Gn the basis of esearch findings, what are t 


these questions € 
op of the national 
ns scene presents a paradox 
ie national movement was — 


thinimal and even sub-optiona 
cation was incredibly high. The infrastructure is OW 
exponentially increased but the communication is 
stifled, obstructed and distorted”. Against the back- 
ground of this rather forcefully expressed view 
Sondhi examines communication revolution and 
development in the wider sense. He traces the growth 
of communication systems in the country since 
independence, examines the impact of the systems on 
the development process and refers to emerging issues 
which await enunciation, as a part of a national 
communication policy. 

On the subject of development communication 
with which Lam concerned in this column, Sondhi 
who is the communication adviser in the Planning 
Commission makes on emphatic observation when 
he says, “Not only have the new communication 
channels played hardly any worthwhile role in deve- 
lopment, in fact the contrary has happened: the 
development process itself has disrupted, distorted, 
controverted and obstructed the healthy flow of 
communication in society leading to serious aberra- 

“ tions in the life-style and behaviour of individuals”. 
He ascribes this situation to the contradiction between 
the process of modernisation and the inherent 
strength of the traditional communication modes. 


THE statement, although provocative, is unexcep- 
tionable but ‘his point that introduction of mass 
media like radio, television, films and- print media 
seriously impair the oral heritage of the rich tradi- 
tion need not have validity if the parameters of the 
` {wo systems had been defined and linkages establish- 


North-South Dialogue 
(from Page 7) 


to redress this situation to enable them to become 

Dene oe on the world economic scene, 
: In this whole exercise, and US- attacks agai 

UNCTAD, you seem to ese 
‘What is the reason? 

Corea: I have not seen any attack on’ me. person- 
ally, and I do not think, it is individual. ae its 
OECD paper of March 1984, USA said that many 
of the things that led’ to its’ withdrawal from 
UNESCO — politicisation, statism, etc — were pre- 


valent throughout the UN system, ‘and specially in - 


UNCTAD, and called for procedural refi ‘Si 
then, there has been no deeb Mae He 
_ in September at the board, they focussed on. sub- 
z Cae ruren approaches. cu 7.05) Feeds 
It is difficult to say anything about the significar 
-of the US position on my tenure of. office, In hong 
_ they had said that the next Secretary-General should 
-| be chosen in accord with their criteria, and promised 


itiged BYP RS ABA heuRdation Shennsianilatanatie observation that the 


_ Progress on substantive 


haye been singled out. 


process has set in motion politicisation Moder 
was earlier a religious or sacred actin 
inevitable to some extent, need not ie altho, 
detrimental to the communication goal Cesar 
I agree that the profit-motive which th 4 
sation process injects can upset the value ç Ode | f 
that again is not a trend that cannot § Sys 
there is a political will and more en Checked 
perception of goals of communications i that ipat 
cultural heritage need not be a victim S Clear, Thl 
tion. And yet I agree with. Sondhi terie] 
absence of a well-defined communicatio. ; 
communication media have hampered ae Polig 
cultural, particularly oral traditions and st e ey ig 
vations for ‘‘dialogue” and that a hybrid TONE moj. | © 
been imposed by the media. Culture hy | 
I wish to refer to two other points in t 
First is the importance of feedback. The fegin | US effc 
infrastructure in our communication js an i 
weak. Preoccupation with the expansion pote 
has led to its utter neglect. As the book sa a 
the information level and awareness n “ 
improved, it is doubtful if “wisdom, intuition 
insight are correspondingly high”. The second poin 
relates: to the belief among most of the Wea 
thinkers that values embedded in the tradition 
culture are an obstacle to development and growth 
This needs to be challenged in our communicatic 
policies. is 
I;consider such and several other observations i 
the book thought-provoking and totally relevanti 
a debate on the evolution of a communicate 
policy. C (Courtesy: The Times ‘of India) 
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the feeling of not being comfortable in UNCTAD: Court als 
_ But you cani make no. breakthrough on tit political 

issues through procedural reforms, but only. throu thould be 
issues. If that were j jtopar 
happen, an institution like UNCTAD woold kies wh; 
extremely effective, not only to the Third World w ce de 


to US and OECD countries as well. = ; his oc 
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tiny but Jush “land of lakes and Nicaragua never really had much of a smooth go 
caRa0UA,,*, today a besieged country bravely ever since the new Government came to power in 
oe This unique Latin American 1979, and things became particularly bad when the 


ear, er power dadictatorto Reagan Admini i : ; 
TEE ssfully removed a dl g ministration came to power in the United 
ct ‘3 ioh Oey is engaged in a battle for States. Some 10,000 Somocista National Guards- 
Mn ot get 0 de owerful forces are waging a relentless ae who had fied to Honduras at the time of the 
eninge priva! M hnst its government and people. ie icaraguan revolution began to receive training, 
mg n Wiel a ternational Court of Justice charging Moapone and supplies. The 1980 Republican Party 
tre yil the waging War, there is no let-up in tbe platform said, The taking of power by Marxist- 
(SA with Wa f the rebel “contras”. Leninists in Nicaragua is to be deplored”’. This was 


e the Sandinista regime have an indication of things to come. In furtherance ‘of 


ie pereas l Lae zr 

Feil eroro Pince 1979. This has not dampen- this line of thinking, the Reagan Administration 
extremely heen of the Nicaraguans. They held. elec- immediately authorised CIA covert actions against 
Of medi dhe P nduled on November 4, 1984. This was the Nicaraguan regime. 

AYS, wiil m 3 ever election since the Revolution of 1979. At the end of 1982, Newsweek magazine revealed a 
ght hae ig n USA mounted a propaganda offensive to plan, developed and implemented by CJA aimed at 
ition ani a the elections lacked credibility, the elec- reversing Nicaraguan revolutionary process by over- 
ond poin Re were free and fair by all accounts and the throwing the Nicaraguan Government. It revealed the : 
Wester gndinistas obtained 67 per cent of the votes polled. complicity of the Honduran army as well as the 
âditioml “Much before the elections, on April 9, 1984, imminence of a massive counter-reyolutionary 
gront Waragua filed a suit against the United States in invasion of northern’ Nicaragua. ` Regrettably, the 


unicat International. Court of Justice charging USA US approach has been aimed.at.a military solution 


wih waging a covert war to topple the Government rather than a political one. On the other hand, 
Managua. The.World Court declared by a vote President Daniel Ortega Saavedra presented 4 new 
“Htoo 1 on May 10, 1984, that USA should imme- proposal for a dialogue with USA to improve rela- 
itely cease and refrain from any action restricting, tions on the basis of mutual respect and recognition 
locking or endangering access to or from’ Nicaragua’ of the right of the self-determination of the people 
hits, and, in particular, the laying of mines. The «of Nicaragua and expressed willingness to sign non- 
Court also directed that the right- to sovereignty and aggression pacts with Latin ‘American neighbours. _ 
pial independence possessed by Nicaragua President Ortega even spoke before the UN General 
ould be fully respected and should’ notin any way Assembly reviewing his peace initiatives which 


ations i 
levant i 
unicatió 
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CTAD: 
on thet 
throug 


were OY & topardised by a litany Baty j- received no response. (fe ; 
yonli BM wbich are Brobibited vedee ae The Sandinista leader | summarised Nicaragua's 
e r developing and the nonaligned nations have frm will in these terms: “If peace cannot be obtain- 
RA IR reaffirmed their oneness with Nicara- ned, if the war continues and brings with it the like- 
role 8) ten ne he New Delhi Declaration recently ~/lihood of an eventual US military intervention, the 
o fo ieee ‘Contadora’ initiative, and called ‘world should know that the ‘Nicaraguan people, 
Indy’ Governments” of the United States and. barefoot, ragged and with empty stomachs, will fight 
Kes and qj cP! a positive stand in favour of until peace has Been Won, Come Iiia Torce that 
t Prime ELS Prior to this, on November 14, 
À e pi A A: > Oni Is BN there (cate i 
mt Polic speech T Rajiv Gandhi in one of bis UPOn Us. n 
ches expressed deep concern, over. &nabled the 
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96 per cent of the population, whi 

four per cent consist of Miskito, Rama and Sumu 
Indians and English-speaking Creoles who live on 
the Atlantic coast. About half of the population 
lives in towns and cities and the capital city of 
Managua. 

The Spanish began the colonisation of Nicaragua 
in the 16th century followed by English colonisation 
of the Atlantic coast. Nicaragua attained inde- 
pendence from Spainin 1821, but soon thereafter 
fell under US dominance. The first US military 
adventure in Nicaragua came in 1855 and thereafter 
in 1912 US Marines invaded the country and stayed 
until 1926. They returned in 1927, but this time 
they were challenged by General Augusto Sandino, 
who was bent on preserving the country’s sovereignty. 
After six years of armed struggle, Sandino expelled 
the occupation forces. Nicaragua’s independence 
proved a brief interlude, as a year later Sandino was 
murdered and the Somoza dictatorship was estab- 
lished with US backing. lt ushered in a reign of 
terror and oppression tor the people of Nicaragua. 

In 1961, Carlos’ Fonseca founded the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (FSLN), heir to 
Sandino’s struggle, and took up the challenge of 
overthrowing the Somoza military dictatorship. 
From 196] to 1979 the country witnessed a san- 
guinary struggle. People were jailed, disappeared 
or were simply murdered. The struggle bore fruit 
when on July 19, 1979, after 18 years of struggle, 
FSLN led the Nicaraguan people to their victory 
over Somoza. 


Nicaragua is a typical example of the Central ': 


American nations which suffer from economic and 
social imbalances and which have usually been 
ruled by oligarchies and military dictators. There 
‘has been no hesitation in the past, on the' part of the 
Western powers and particularly USA, to intervene 
openly or covertly in their internal affairs in order 
to preserve their vested interests in the area. It was 
therefore natural that the US administration should 
react so strongly to the Sandinista regime. Covert 
and overt operations against the Sandinista regime 
have been stepped up and substantial military and 
economic aid has been funnelled by USA to coun- 
tries neighbouring Nicaragua as well as to the 
counter-revolutionaries opposing the Sandinista 
regime. The United States has also sent military 
advisers to countries like Honduras. The growing 
tensions in the area led some of the regional states 
Os a peepee of their own. - á ; 
n January 1983, the Foreign Ministers o i 
Panama, Venezuela and Colombia met in ie Nae 
Contadora in Panama to remove military tension 
from the area and for the reduction of and eventual 
halt to the flow of weapons into the region and a 
peaceful negotiated settlement of the conflict in El 
; Salvador and between Nicaragua and Honduras It 
true that since the emergence of the Sandinistas as 
ents in other Central American co ies li 
lvador received a boost. rie ae 


blems in the area. The Contadora 1 
Emenee tbe area: Wie Con grou 
a number of times both at ministerial level 


‘international fora like the Nonaliged Move 


è major force in Nicaragua, revolutionary move- 


The, close ties between 
ua and Cuba gave an East-West dimension - 


countries. On June 9, 1984, a draft 

titled “Contadora Act on Peace and - 
Central America” was sent to the Hea 
the five Central American countries 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala £ 
dor — to ascertain their views. Nicana i 
its decision to accept the Act in its eine c 
sign it immediately. However, Usa a 
unhappy, exerted strenuous pressure on g 


— 


Central American countries conce E Oty j 
culties and prevent the Contadora ago erea ave 
gathering broad-based international sup ment fal 
four countries held a meeting in Hona Th 
October 19 to 20, 1984, to coordinate their oaa] 
ses. SPO ay HDA 
Nicaragua is going through great economie s a six 
culties due to the prevailing war-like sin di detain 
view of countinuous armed infiltration ron Mf yeti 


border by counter-revolutionaries, it js ofa he 
importance that the Nonaligned Movement sh 
exert pressure on the US Government so th, 

request for additional funding to the counter-reyg) girders V 
tionaries is not approved by the United Sie Shahida 
Congress. The Reagan Adminstration has starte os í 
well-orchestrated campaign within USA and [sone the 


Congress for the grant of additional funds. If the th panien 
Congress grants the funds requested by the Admini pet x 
idence. 


tration, it would constitute a lethal blow to 


ot 
Fow iD 
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Contadora peace initiative and contribute towari peri 
worsening of the situation in the region. Onik eo 


other hand, if the funding were denied, Reagan mi| 


become more inclined towards finding a settlemed| These th 
through negotiations. ae 8 
R. 


India, as Chairman of the Nonaligned Movemeth 
should take the initiative for convening an urgi 
meeting of the Nonaligned Coordinating Bure tej 
They should then make concerted efforts to appell Gin ve 
to the US Congress not to grant additional fund ie 
the counter-revolutionaries; ‘ prevail upon the » aioe 
Government to heed the measures of proteclitl}y,, : 
ordered by the International Court of Justice; apps 


Nisreen ha 
crucial 


r eg j À eis 
under auspices of the Mexican Government 12 Man me 


to the Contadora peace initiative. j 
India has been assuring the Governmei 
Nicaragua of some assistance, particularly 1B 
form of medicines which may be sent soon: 
mic assistance is being given to Nicaragua 9 
dly countries... Our political leadership 2°. 
categorical in its aupport to the Sandinista 1% |; 
This support must however be translated ea 
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diplomatic initiatives at the bilateral ne ik 


United Nations. 
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Tt. The ISLAMABAD 
aS figa l s spent the better part of the 


FEN ha ¢ Neate 
AIDA Ge in various Pakistani jails. She was 


a her daughter, in 1978 under 
Since then she has ae 
Be: conceivable fashion — months in 
edie ee ement in a cell without a toilet, snakes 
o a into her cell, beaten up by male and female 
Bes who insulted and abused her. 
oT Tee “Shida is only one of the hundreds of unsung 
ted Stag wines of the Pakistani women’s movement. 
Startede re the others are Safia Bibi, a blind girl who 
lt} «sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for being 


E respo i 
: Dist six year 


ited yedwhile ber rapists were let off for want of 
‘i au rience. And Saeeda and Nasreen of Nawabpura 


tone twere paraded naked in the village as revenge 
On i their brother-in-law having had an affair with a 
{vnen of a higher caste. 


ibe Hy These things happen in India also and this is not 


ettem f : 
$ [anto be a holier-than-thou article about “poor 
Mstan? Every Shahida, Safa, Saeeda and 
n urga sna l: 7 
Bureau et difference — in India there is no official 
if n, no legal provisions and no governmental 
f ae atro 
fion 
i EI for a Madhu Kishwar to write to the 
rotectida},, ara about injustice to tribal women and 
e; appt i 
e a action against the Government of 
acai There; ; i 
sn Manha CTE 1S also : eM 
in Man 4 a free press (currently well-stocked 
ticia 
civil. ri pe 
He doctors. es activists, film makers, 
‘a bee, clous : 
In Wii: o É ; 
J Foot ptt las Wo Aaa er middle-class and even 
frie) fe 
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ts maes the P 


Overt fy, ; ; 3 3 . 
Msteen has a suffering sister in India. But there is 
o appl ag 
undst cities on women. ‘There is always 
the U 
[ite Teon merely on the basis, of her letter, 
e oft 8a . tter 
ibu OMEN j a 
oniri Journalists), there are women- lawyers, 
melt ys ess 
am 
men that they have the same rights 
ich mores Estan ‘women’s struggle for 


ntists and, above all, a rising i 


-injuction is to 
and to allay an 
government whose official thei 
k into the dark ages. And “iné 
Ing it through religion, the. 
sible in Pakistan since it _ 


angotri 


nst Odds in Pakistan 


tually impossible, Particularly in a country where 
women’s illiteracy is almost total in the villages. 
WAF has fought on despite these yery serious 
deterrents and can take credit for raising its voice 
loud and clear, against every atrocity on women and 
against every attempt to legally reduce women to. 
being lesser human beings than men. It has managed 
to get itself heard despite a heavily censored press 
anda government-controlled radio and television, 
and that is no small achievement. ; 
Having said this it is important to point out that 
the Pakistani women’s movement has a very Serious 
flaw in the fact that it has been largely unable to 
bring truly underprivileged women into its ranks. 
A WAF activist in Lahore explained this failure by 
saying, “There is in Pakistan a general feeling of 


‘despair, of apathy based on a belief that things 


aren’t getting any better, and there is no way that 
the women’s movement can remain unaffected. 

Then there is the very serious problem, as men- 
tioned earlier, of getting past the government’s shield 
of Islam. Hina Jalani, one of Lahore’s two’ women 
lawyers, said they were dealing with this by trying to 
prove that there is nothing in Islam which gives 


‘women a lesser position than men. ” 


According to her, the Quran does not specify that - 
women’s evidence is worth less than a man’s except 
in the 28th verse of the Surah Al-Bagarah, which deals 
with evidence for business transactions, where the 


-reason for talking two women (instead, of one man) 
` as witnesses is piven in the ayat itself, ‘so that if one. 


of them errs, the other can remind her” ar 
Hina points out that it is clear that the only - 
reason why this was done was because women were — 
unfamiliar with business matters. She argues, “In 
view of the fact that it has been made incumbent on 
all Muslims to testify in the interest of justice, it 


‘would be proper to conclude that the object of this 
n. encourage women {o give evidence 


fears that they may have about 
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M* mother used to tell us of 
her childhood in the village, 
of the delights of her mother’s 
kitchen, unimaginable to us 
brought up in the city as we 
were. They had many cows and 
the kitchen was always full of 
rich, fresh milk but which was 
never given to the children.’ The 
milk was boiled on wood stoves 
in clay pots until it turned faintly 
pink and was fragrant with wood 
smoke, When it cooled a thick 
layer of cream formed on it and 
the children begged mother for a 
spoonful but she shooed them 
out of the kitchen and poured ` 
the milk and cream into clay 
vessels to be made into curd./ 
“The curd: was so thick you 
could cut it with a knife like a. 
cake,” my mother told us, with 
nostalgic hunger. But she could 
not tell us how it tasted for she 
was never allowed a taste of it. 
The curd all went into making 
buttermilk. Every morning my 
grandmother sat in the kitchen 
churning the curd into frothy 
bubbles, pouring lota-fuls of ' 
water, until, with a fine satisfac- . 
tion, she had gathered her round . 
pat of butter. She heated the 
butter until the whole house’ 
-~ was filled with the tantalising ` 
` aroma of fresh ghee. The ghee 
she poured prudently ‘into a 
large jar. It collected there, 
‘often for months, until someone 
arrived from the city and bought - 
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blushing next to the sleekest tins 
in a Western supermarket. “‘It is 
as if we were transported into a 
supermarket in USA,” said one 
visitor, bemused by the sight of 
frozen dinners, exotically flavour- 
ed yoghurt in disposable cups 
and tea leaves of a quality she 
didn’t know existed in India. 
Even the homely peanuts had 
acquired a glamour in their shiny 
foil wraps. Indeed, it did have 
an air of a Western supermarket, 
with its blatant consumerism — 
of seducing jaded palates with 
new delicacies: potato wafers cut 
into stars and checks, yoghurt in 
strawberry or pineapple flavour, 
chewing .gum in entrancing 
colours and shapes, chocolates 
and biscuits packed in tins that 
would be prized long after their 
contents have vanished, and 
pickles of every conceivable thing, 


from prawns to bamboo shoots. 


The abundance, the: variety, 
the convenience — all the ingre- 
dients of supermarket food- were 
there 
housewife wheels her cart non- 
chalantly around pilling her cart 
with what she fancies. But’ there 
were few shoppers in Ahara who 
dared to buy even a bag- of 
frozen mixed vegetables, peeled, 
washed and chopped; no doubt, 
and ready to cook, but priced at 
Rs 15 for 400 gms; or a small 
packet of. salted’ peanuts for 
Rs 10. They gazed with avid 
eyes at all the goods on display 
and readily tasted any free 


, samples, no matter if it was 


except one. A Western , 


Innovation in preparing ready 
iddlies 


„still prefer to spend th 


“diminishing avail 
for kitchen chores, 00. 


right of the com 
sume aerated Ge 
gum, confectionary Dot: 
and ice-cream, if the ae 
indication of the ty, Xpo 
industry. ends 
The food processi 
for some undivined & ng 
been given a free hand i i 
in whatever direction it oe 
The Government has no 
policy for an indust Separa 
affects the quality of the 4 Wiig f 
lives so intimately. The Pop i 
this unprecedented liberals ; 
been a mushrooming of in A 
engaged in producing “oaken 
the R millions. h 
P. Murari, Additio ) 
tary in the Ministry ota 
Development, justified the Gon 
ernment’s: policy saying that ayy 
result of it “there are so my 
manufacturers today who a 
marketing , ready-to-eat fo 
which have proved to bea ba 
to the harassed housewives, «| 
pecially in the urban areas,” H 
was all praise for the manuf 
turers, who have not only go 
into the preparation of readyit 
eat breakfast foods, following tt 
pattern of the developed cou 
tries, but have also brought ab 
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OMMU 
assert 
individual 
poup (in 
&rives its 
bpment 2 
comm 
and vadas and gi] snistic 
jamoons that are so dear toll rigious 
Indian palate.” - Murari set] nlndia a 
unaware that most Hhousewii atte lan 
‘harassed? as they:are,. Sofea 


a 


ne Centre for Raen Real HT ; 
Q handigarh, recently ATTN >- 
roem e search Fellows to study the 


Gone noo" ammalism on national integration, 

Bee consequences for the present and 
fature. Mainstream last week (February 9, 
the ublished the first part of the ‘framework 
Halen offered by the two-member CRRID 
a This issue carries the second part; the 


encluding part will be published in the next 
issue, 
ee 


vives, ti 
2as.” Hh 
manufe 
only gox 
ready: 
owing Ù 
éd cour 
ght abo 
readymi 
nd gul 
ear to 
ari seem 
usemi 
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Aeresty oka 
ae co-religionists- and a perception of 
estas followers of other religions: 
Onstitutes a crucial element of com- 


noman acts, such as looting, rioting, 
lings. W.C. Smith has rightly pointed 


Pusunalism), 
and und cion for acts, which are otherwise 
a 

$ ready. to excuse atrocities which 
on sitate to commit under any other 
es © a conflict has started for economic 
nd to j i 
es. Also Include 
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ims” iks”, -, and not as human beings? 
~Fhereb i Tansforming a 


e ints elven the moral garb of religion to. communal ideology is use 


religion is used as an instrument - 


Further, history has many times - 


then assumes a communalist guise, it ` 
it t innocent co-religionists of the / 
a (ends to colour the thinking of the 


Own interests and damage c 
Ommunalists do- not benefit sı 


the “community” in whose name they seek conces- 
sions nor do they safeguard religions. On the con- 
trary, the communalists defame religions which they 
exploit as an instrument. Most of the gullible 
persons begin presuming that communalism is pro- 
tecting their respective endangered religious group 
‘identity’. The mass media further add to the 
elements of communalism already prevalent in the 
minds of people by describing riots or other conflicts 
to-be a fight between- two religious ‘groups rather" 
than between two communal groups. The victims 
of violence are often counted as “Hin = 


fight between themselves into one between religious 
groups. Such an approach ignites a race to 
“equalise”, to “teach a lesson” or to “show them 
their place”. Once started, communalism has its 
own multiplier effect. i í 

This phenomenon of communalism operates at 
two levels. Its antagonistic assertiveness in political, 
economic and social spheres emanates from the 
primary contradictions of a specific mode of pro- 
duction on the one hand; and on the other, from the 
traditional and modern structures this assertiveness 
not only acquires colour but also operates through 
eae antagonistic assertiveness derives ifs susten- 
ance from the private ownership of the means of 
production and the market mechanism geared to athe 
profit motive for private accumulation. Tn a situa- 
tion of scarce resources and a relatively stagnant 
economy, fierce competition continuously tienes 
the margin of profit. Entrepreneurs have gee 
several ways of protecting themselves from cut-throat 
competition. In the absence of rational explanations, 
] ) d more often to ward off . 


: ition and multiply profits. -M 
“The See UE of capitalism tends to develop the x a 
privileged sections. while leaving the sections pun R 
had suffered initial lag in a state of increasing back- = 
wardness. There is a direct relationship between 

Jopment and differential access to distri 


“such communal (or casteist) distor- 
economic contradictions and 
e peculiar n Tee 
everal parts of the country the 
; ? lee A Sn 


ra o 


religious distinction coincided with! SESAN achassadicuneation Gesang agd REEMBy a class as a com ie 


tions: the zamindars, landlords, money-lenders, lawyers, or 
merchants on the one side, and the tenants, share-croppers, 
agricultural labourers, debtors or artisans on the other, often 
followed different religions or belonged to different sects or 
: castes. This social feature favoured both communal and 
caste tensions. Moreover, most often the propertied and 
i exploiting sections were upper caste Hindus while the poor 
and the exploited were Muslims or lower caste Hindus so that 
the propaganda by the Muslim communalists that Hindus 
were exploiting Muslims or by the Hindu communalists that 
Muslims were threatening Hindu property or economic 
interest could succeed, even when wholly incorrect. Political 
mobilisation of both the exploiters and the exploited could 
thereby proceed on communal lines...” 
This assertiveness in the context of simultaneous 
i persistence of traditional as well as modern struc- 
\ tures and organisations not only acquires its form 
from these but éven operates through them. No 
doubt communalism has incorporated some of the 
traditional ideological elements, but the content of 
present-day communalism derives its life force from 
i the new system of production and ideology. For 
i instance, in Punjab the nature of industrialisation 
i and agricultural development has given birth toa 
i „Tural and urban bourgeoisie at the regional level. 
4 Relative stagnation in agriculture and lopsided 
industrial development provide meagre scope for the 
expansion of investment opportunity in industry and 
trade. The persistence of communal ideology pro- 
vided a handy tool to sectional interests to exploit 
and mobilise the emerging regional bourgeoisie along 
a communal lines for maintaining and enhancing their 
i economic and political power. This, therefore, does 
| not imply that modern communalism is a product 
of pre-capitalist notions or has been caused by past 
Structures or institutions: Instead, it is a modern 
phenomenon flowing from modern structures. The 
N burgeoning middle class has outpaced employment 
opportunities. Increasing competition has bred 
insecurity and sense of discrimination amongst mem- 
bers of the middle class. These middle class indivi- 
duals often toy with short-term solutions to their 
problems. The solutions are confined to strengthen- 
ing caste or religious group identities so as to en- 
hance the bargaining power through a group. This 
$ ideology also tries to feed the working masses, and 
particularly those categories of workers lacking class 
consciousness, which provide ferocity to communal- 
type movement. Communalists please the working 
and middle classes and divert their attention from 
the real sources of their deprivations to the displaced 
targets identified on the basis of caste, religion, re- 
gional or other such categories. j 
__ The middle and lower strata are most likely to 
gravitate towards communal idéology because it 
|| appears to them a panacea. The two strata may 
choose the same but (in essence) displaced targets 
for their déprivations. The purpose of their opposi 
i tion to the common target pe 
tion to the « arget may, however, vary. 
i e middle stratum aspires to attain ranks in the 


Wh 


Whie 


reas the opposition of the working classes to 
privileged sections is entirely GEE Di 
these two sections or classes, that is, the middle 
d working, often join hands under the influence of 
inal politics. . nalism is 


loiting classes and become a part ofthem, ~ 


There is something in the social, politic tof 
mic situation which favours its e al and 
growth, that is, it has its own appeal Cae 
no doubt reflects reality as also then 
the expectations, the fears and the « 
sections of Indian people. But it T 
distorted way. For instance, fascism 
articulated the democratic demands of 
but to protect the interest of the mono 
of the bourgeoisise. This was done b 
zing that Jews were exploiters. 


ence 
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entimenti R 
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capitalism and allies of socialism. 
munalism propagates and articulates the fea I 
aspirations and genuine demands of the eon aj 
by promoting and then using religious ou 
ties. Thereby it reflects reality in a false uy it 
offers unrealistic solutions. On the other ha 
ideology of nationalism is also not a total idea 
But in colonial countries it is basically a true : n 
ousness because the overthrow of colonialism sth 
first necessary condition for opening the patho ; 
social development. In a fast-changing society, f a o 
the ideologies of nationalism and class consciousness Bien 
do not emerge, communal and other ideologies ay uer 
likely to take over. a 
In this context it is necessary to point out th desl 
there is no mechanical relationship between a| sumen 
individual's objective being and social existence, Tk ality 
objective reality is filtered through values am| fisty t 
beliefs adhered to by the social actors, which would f ral it 
constitute social reality for them. This may nott Aarts 
in consonance with the objective reality. There a] siousne 
mediations which blur the real social existence oft} tquated 
individual from him. Therefore, it is necessaty 1} tn, 
Onec: 
concept. 
question 
tous ex 
te indiy 
without 


piane? 
l ine thes 
onom 
tthe m 


blurs the vision, regarding the real social dive | i 


of individuals affected by it. This means thi AR 
duals are not aware of their own objective $ pte 
“but they are aware of their immediate ' p nion 
reality. Such a complex situation can be i llu 
prehended by identifying those variables uh hoi W i 
a causal significance. Therefore, an attemp ra a n 
be made to compreliend and. understand the p M| wjt 
sary as well as sufficient conditions TESP. Beie 
the existence and persistence of com tata 

ta cs 


fa Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation: Chennai and eGangotri ea ay a 
y as well as sufficient, do not collar jobs, and also seekers for licence as. 
Sire existence. Therefore, it is ese indivi is rt term and in no way 
d and understand the neces- benefit the whole religious group in whose name 
{10.0 cient conditions responsible for they are sought! Those who fail to gain are 
srr el Ase ersistence of communalism. naturally discontented. This discontentment is a 
a once 2 E constitutes one of the neces- result of scarce resources, distributive injustice, etc., 
By gnal 1080 the persistence of communalism. and not because one “community” is competing 


+ U T - 

ces Co itions f this ideology communalism cannot eee! another for its own betterment or others’ 

Peay ihe absence t We understand that taking com- detriment. However, communal propaganda by com- 
traction Miror persis ag a necessary condition. is to munal, religious and political leaders seeks to give a 
N | Sal jdeolo8 to an odd form of empiricism. colour to this struggle between or amongst classes 
Te, th rome Wola ee as one between “communities” aaa : 
nents of T being argued is that individuals or Such communal propaganda smudges objective 
1, com, sup POIN ted by communal ideology, act im or reality. It does not represent the hidden structure 
oa aad | rops alle” immediate empirical reality: To take of concrete reality. Individuals or groups who are 
mi bif ctto a Hindu, Muslim or Sikh interests to victims of this ideology are aware only of their im- 
Ly eiti panier be a victim of empirical reality. For mediate empirical reality. The real conflicts are 
od al religious differences are real. But portray- likely to ‘get mystified and thus result in the identi- 
ideale Ee diversities to be the basis of political, fication of displaced targets.” ‚For. example, in 
le coin Ba or social organisation and taking them to Ahmedabad the main trade union in textile mills is 
sm is the E main inner contradiction in the secular spheres the Majoor Mahajan. This trade union has on its 
Pathol} yan aspect of false consciousness. The question rolls more than 80 per cent of the total labour force 


ociely, il 
Clousness 
gies an 


shat arises iS whether the social being of an indivi- employed in textile mills. It was interesting to ob- 
julis not the reflection of his objective being. If „serve that workers from amongst the Muslims were 
ommunalism is an ideology, it cannot be false. The ` conspicuous by their absence from the Majoor 
aeument is that something which has widespread Mahajan. They had formed their own union called 


out thi | sfects like ideology cannot be false. This kind of the Sarni Kamgar Sabka. The Bombay Trade 


ween a| sreument equates falsity with non-existence or non- Union Act, applicable here, stipulates that only the 
nce, Th ality, “There is no reason why one should oppose “majority” trade union can negotiate with the 
lues aul] fisity to existence. The false statement is quite management. This renders the, Sarni Kamgar 
+h woul | wil itexists and has effects and yet it entails a Sabha ineffective. Further, a large section of work- 
y noti] dstortion....It is possible to show that ‘false con- ers from amongst the Muslims could not find 
here at vinsness’ isa problematic expression when it is employment or were under-employed after they were 
ce Off | equated with ideology without any further addi- retrenched in the late sixties. due to a crisis in the 
ssaly M) ton,” ; ; textile industry. Yet, the workers from amongst 
die m One can question the ambiguity involved in the Muslims continue to side with Sarni Kamgar Sabha 
aus’ | \cucept of ‘false consciousness’ but it is wrong to and those who are Hindus with Majoor Mahajan, 


t mate 


| proces ition the concept itself. This remains an ambi- ‘The pervasiveness of communal ideology, thereby, 


Le expression if it is considered an invention of not only creates an unnatural wedge oee wes 
individual consciousness, a delusion, a mirage Ers but fosters communal animosity an hatre 


thou; i without an teeta 

aa any basis in reality. Another ambiguity amongst them. pee eee? Seen 
a i ae is that ideology acer to be ET a It bas been used as an instrument for aches 
past oy a or epistemological problem. And it does the ends set forth by sectional groups SOE P i 
than i tality whic, reference to the element of social vidual interests. The prevalence of eae ) ae 
cts | ores ich has contributed to its emergence. The logy, the non-absorpiion and displacement OF exist: 
poene Hes i false consciousness’ on its own does not ing skills make the compr tinon for job recruitment 
indit | ifan alsity which ideology entails. Therefore more severely communa re 
; reall ionnas gion equating Seige with ‘false con- Since communalism has a social appeal, ie ee 
piel] lotion > (O88 not specify. the preci -o toral strategy adopted by most of the political 
Eo tan t specify the precise form of dis- tora It arouses expect- 
je CON | tbibuoys $S basis in social reality it. remains parties has a communal content. It arouses Expe* 
ich w l ae . ations on communal lines which cannot be realised 
ve ue toil rea paganda is not utterly disconnected within the existing socio-economic Str the te 
oie HY insu : The communalist could impose realisation of such expop Te, E being discriz 


iya Pletation orekan ; S ; ; ioi i 
viduals evo of the reality on the middle class lief that a particular religion’ eof discrimination gets 


erie 8 because it ; EATA i The sense 0. 

i lenc e it seemed to co minated against. ne : : 

min ofsa ity as they were E Si x confirmed when it receives the ppor A polite 

l i, “Oto we tesources and a relatively stag- or at least nestrallty ani politica Beate 
1S) > TD 3 ager 


| e ee LAE eieae 
igin alon generation of. competition for 
“duals from amunal lines benefits some of the 
ios he middle classes in the short 


iS ne Social: appeal. Communalism 
dividual aspiran 1 


IT ÍS necessary here to draw a distinction between 
state, policy and agents of state. Indian state is the 
instrument of the dominant classes to maintain their 
: economic and political power. The ruling classes 
i share the ideology of the dominant class in certain 
HH specific situations. In a situation where there is no 
4 single ruling class, power is shared by many classes. 
Ruling classes, therefore, have divergent interests. 
| In such a system state enjoys- relative autonomy. 

i The Indian state protects the interests of rulin 
oH classes mihi comprise of Kulzkw and rural and indus = 
ii _trial-bourgeoisie, These classes together may not be 
interested in using communalism but a section from 
| amongst these classes may use it. The Indian state 
is ruled by capital and- not by religious and caste 
i groups. The Indian state is a weak secular state but 
i it is not a communal state. The Constitution and 

| ifs Practice reveal this dichotomy,- Concessions to 

| ascriptive groups li ervations in jobs or in 
legislatures and failure to enact a universal civil 
code are cases in point. But on the other hand, 
secularism is enshrined in the Preamble and state’s 
i non-interference in religious matters is prescribed by 
4 the Constitution. 

i Article 26 (B) of the Constitution stipulates that 
| the state cannot interfere in the exercise of the right 
i of religious organisations to manage their own 
affairs in matters “of religion”, unless they run 
counter public order, health or morality. It is 
through invoking moral-cum-religious authority that 
religious institutions should administer their religious 
affairs rather than through drawing sanction from 
Parliament, which is constitutionally committed to 
secularism. 


A at vor Article ILLA) says that it shall be the 
duty of every citizen to develop a scientific temper. 
The development OF mhe some TERRES Te 
accepting the method of science for acquiring know- 
ledge and recognising that a scientific attitude dis- 
pels dogmas, superstition and obscurantism, which 
essentially, are propagated in the name of religion. : 
Over the years, political practice has seldom 
reflected the few secular principles enunciated by our 
Fee: FS is riddled with mobi- 
sation along caste and religious group lin i 
the Shiromani Akali Dal, Tdi Union Muslin 
League, Jana Sangh, Shiv Sena, etc., being only the 
zI most obvious examples. However, even known 
i secular parties have allied with communal parties 
; and „Organisations to form governments or fight 
elections. Twice, once in 1948 and than in 1956 
if the Akali Dal was allowed to merge with the 
Congress during the Nehruvian days. The Indian 
Union Muslim League shares political power 
in Kerala since 1983 in what is called United 
Democratic Front. The Bharatiya Janata party 
found an electoral partner in Shiv Sena in Bombay 
for fighting the present Lok Sabha election. Political 
parties haye taken an opportunistic stand towards 
 communalism and have even used elements of com- 
_ munal ideology. often in disguised manner for elec- 
ral and political purposes. This provided legi- 
imacy to communal ideology and disarmed these 
rues trom launching an ideological and 
struggle against communal forces and com- 
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munal political parties. 


The concessions given to conimunalists n 


with a perspective to subsume them on Cre ej d! 
opportunism. Reservations, for example.. t ofig igol 
duced initially for 10 years in response ta eTe inti apil 
socio-economic realities of India.17 thes i EO 
the expiry ofthe prescribed period, ther even ali poli 
could not be withdrawn (or substituteg = Vatioy | 1 P" 
rational criteria) as they become an issu With mo f ortie 
sive elections and vested political interests que | soh 
to keep the statusquo. Similarly, the See On state $ 
Gurdwara Prabandak Committee Act W Hiromi | it i 
Act and Devasawom Act were frame d AA Bon plural! 
pressure of one communal group or amy th ? pet 
independent and pre-independence India. goth ) Goyer! 
cessions trigger a string of new demands e ri 
beneficiaries as also from rival communal El s€ 
Such a situation results in the SeN aa La | 
of communal attitudes. Acceptance of relat sth ; 
demands raised by communalists will further oa nately 
vate the problem. Individual groups will coin a kane 
demands of a similar nature in order to protect th an co 
economic and political interests. This is a vicio actual 
circle to break for.which a strong secular Policy i basis’. 
required. > harmot 

Political and other groups mobilise their Support } tence o 
bases by feeding to the perception of the people, | in sec 
that benefits are distributed on communal bass | concedi 
Such propaganda leads to the wrong identification | giving. 
of targets of deprivation. The political, groups ani | Ther 
organisations involved in promoting, maintaining „politica 
and using communalism may be categorised on the | adusi 


basis of the following indicators: 
(a) Political Parties or groups which havea 


interest 
ideolog 


communal content in their ideology and professedly | tommu 
propagate and use this ideology in their politica ) underly 
programmes, for example, RSS, Akali Dal, Muslim | these q 
League, Jamat-e-Islami. | itd sp 
(b) Political parties which do not have acom f munal 
munal content in their ideology and do not propt | 10 maj 
gate such an ideology, but use it for political! | Mp ey 
electoral gains. For example, the ideology of th | Contin 
Congress may appear to be secular at the core, bil 
this party has used communally surcharged enyitt 
ments for its narrow ends and indirectly prov! f| tu 
legitimacy to such an ideology. This kin A We 
Opportunistic communalism should be expost / 


But at the same time a distinction should be mA 


between it and the kind referred to in He | 
category while formulating a strategy to © 
communalism. Jogy © |» 

0 eP 
of the if that 
alist: f iy 
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at | o imp f % a I 
ose a are influenced by communal Preror their religious beliefs) know that communal propa- 
gest gramme a sometimes are, then the Palins ain alia, the result of election-oriented communal 
A pier mich t fers, leading to communal p S. itis possible that the reaction of a secular and. 
| i008 ate of growth sullers, situation RUE correspond in a particular. 
a Be - bul the two individuals may not have similar ideas 
set 5 s pilisation, therefore, must take place ou teer ausstion and solutions to the said situation. So, the 
a Beci g ens jitical mool larism scientific temper, demo- “Sikhe ae tee categories — such as, “Hindus”, “Muslims? 
i ae mote eee oe and a progressive culture. as Homogencous group — is fraught with danger. 
thn vie conscio be interpreted at two levels. The 13. Bipan Chandra, op. cit., p. 56. 
It , h a Oe ales oe ` ey 2 j : 
1 Steg | geoularist À not promote, administer or interfere h Thethidden variables will enter into the necessary 
Evelop | stale shou“. o of religions. In a society witb p Aeh along, perhaps, with some visibly identifiable 
iton i the affairs 9! n. like ours, this state may pro-. one he remainder — those which influence a situation but 
P Roe | aralities of religion, txe Pee d waich are not necessary for its existence — are sufficient con- 
U Boggy f plura jigions: However, all the legisla ions an ditions. These conditions determine the form in which the 
K J wet 1 Bo Ordinances relating to the administ- situation emerges, when it emerges, and its rate of develop- 
ee Gover religious institutions hon ee repealed ie Sos Allen (1984), Social Analysis: A Marxist Alter- 
CA con, f natio level, religion shou e considere Dea 
Tomy | at the other level, Tere ; i 
£ fair of people. Secularism does not 15. Jorge Larrain (1982), Marxism and Ideol ; 
a affair : , as » Me t eology, p. 103: 
Bru one al harmony. Slogans like Hindu- ate AIIBUSEEE understands this by admitting that aithough 
sthening mean e Hindu-Muslim ‘bhai-bhai’ do not ade- eeoleey ote correspond to reality it does make allusion 
religion | Sikh an l ic, social or political relations f ity.” Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy, p. 153. 
T agora. | quately explain Beare ake said NIE 6. See for details Bipan Chandra (1984), op. cit. pp 34-77. 
Oin ney f between the ane help Spee the fact that 17. “We are unanimously opposed „to the reservation of 
ect thelr | can communa ; ar y A , seats in the legislatures either fòr majorities or minorities and 
L Vicioys | actual exploitation does not occur on -community we recommend that no such reservation would be provided 
olicy i | wsi». The other flaw in the notion of communal Psa pue eonenitution put if is oome au is not 
j i j is- x agreement can be arrived at only on a resery- 
pron is that i ane and pee ae ae ation of seats on the population basis we recommend that. 
support | tence of divergent religious or caste group interests such reservation may be made for majorities or minorities 
peopl, | in secular spheres. Accepting these interests is without any weightage and with a clear provision that it shall 
l bass | conceding communalism its basic premise and automatically cease at the expiry of ten years or either by the. 
ification | giving secularism a short shrift. consent of the parties concerned”. 
ips and | Thereforenit_is necessary to identify not merely Jawaharlal Nehru, Selected Works, (1928). Volume 3, p. 52. - 
ataining itcal-parties_or preupsindivid - - ae 
on the | and using list e es y : ird? ` ; 
ses ES METE RE ae If you want a bira s-eye view of . 
havea) Teology. To compre e phenomenon of what’s happening in the world of 
fessedl} | onmunalism, it is necessary to explore its various books 
political | Underlying and ; Gees OOKS . 
wasn | lise 4 an obvious — dimensions. However, 
itd space ous. are specific to, situations in time 
a con: muna force The ‘identification of dominant com- 
ope | to maintas s and groups trying to use communalism 
prop maintain and” promote ther eca > 
tical |p evolve a str i ote their intērests may. also 
of the | Continued) ategy to solve the problem. (To be 
re, but : 
nyiron* 
rovide hee ; NOTES i 
ind 0 1 W.C. Smi 
08 i 8 : aes 1979), Modern Islam in India, p. 221. i ; d fil 
alsi nce, Prit i i je oi iews, arti fi 
mate g the r am. Singh, a secularist, while , rviews, articles and profiles 
i | sheet net ng Deven, lage | oe ann Sopt(Deo “4 inl 
rombal f the Sipps a Purpo used communal categories iahliah "the Sept./Dec "84 issue: - 
con bay susceptibilities A ...What maered was not Highlights of th ee / Ra eh x 
to f tittusign®®, Wider Hinde 3 acceptance of such propa- *Reviews by Rajeev Bhargava, Ramshray 
oF ir Ratton iya, O28 were TIRES onion ‘and COA] Roy, Muriel Wasi, Shahid Amin, Anil, 
Gis aeaa a aeniea | Sot, Imrana Qader, „ Rita Joshi 
1: Sours Sian : th ; ; 5 Ha í 
E hike Giat | ete Eonar upto and othr 
! g dens of Aterial fo furth more communal ones, tended to fa! lok inna, 7 3 : ae : 
golok | Mon Vice, Eg; er project mek Ae lessens a 40 pages ; 
wt | 8h onsider «Hindus teh gurudwaras as some kinds Rok sees 
i tye 8 ung he re rts ba to AIR/Doordarshan coyerage SRS EA EE RAA OR: 5/- 
sm | up hend, oe c3sary exapgero ot the damage to Harmandar | Single copy = 1S. 
and l iu Andar SAST the Hindus dtp ue ae aie go the “| Annual Subscription Rs. 25/- 
ie | dag Pa Pahib as evi elief about the damage ay a eae ee 
i age Singh (1984, ee of the latter’s insensitive Write to: 
ese » Economic and Political Weekly, 5 
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out any doubt that secular and objective analysts (irresped: 


= Elections and Secularism 


A representation, signed by about 200 citizens, was 
presented recently to the Chief Election Commissioner by 
a delegation consisting of lawyers, professors and others. 
It pleaded for amendment ` of the . Election Symbols 
(Reservation and Allotment) Order 1968 for segregating 
religion and politics and ensure the secular character of 
national polity. i 

Following is the text of the representation: 


i [THe assassination of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, should 
| make one and all ponder over the dangers inherent 
in allowing religion and politics to be mixed up in our secular 
polity. Secularism is one of the basic tenets of our Consti- 
tution as the Preamble solemnly proclaims. Secularism means 
that the state has no involvement with any religion. Article 
25 of the Constitution, while guaranteeing freedom of religion 
to all persons, empowers the state to make any law regulating 
Or restricting any economic, financial political or secular 
activitics which may be associated with religious practice. 
Discrimination on grounds only of religion, race, caste or 
language against any citizen stands prohibited. 

( ' There is no reservation of seats in either House of Parlia- 
Be mént or of a State Legislature on the basis of religion. 
aa Reservation of states in favour of Scheduled Castes/Tribes 

i and Anglo-Indians obviously stands on a different footing. 

Section 123(3) of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, 

ossitively forbids any appeal to vote or refrain from voting 
or any person on the ground of his religion, race, caste, com- 
munity or language, by making it a ‘‘corrupt practice”, It is 
“aground for setting aside an clection, with the necessary 
consequence of disqualifying the candidate concerned for a 
period of six years under Section 8-A of the Act. However, 
the Election Symbols (Reservation and Allotment) Order, 

1968, made in exercise of the powers conferred by Article 324 
of the Constitution read with Rules 5 and 10 of the Conduct 
of Election Rules, 1961, and the*Notifications issued there- 
under seem to rùn counter to the secular character of the 
Constitution and the elections laws. 

The Symbols Order, interatia, defines “poli ical party” as an 
association or body of individual citizens of tdi Tegistered 
with the Commission as a political party. *Para 17 of the 
Symbols Ords; requires the Commission to notify the national 
parties, State parties, the unrecognised political parties and 
the Symbols, both tesetved and free Symbols. Among the 
recognised political Parties. there are some which carry reli- 
gious labels such as All-India Muslim League, Indian Union 
Muslim League, Shiromani Akali Dal. Likewise, till recently 
among the unrecognised political parties there were parties 
like All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Akhil Bharatiya Ram 
Rajya Parishad, All-India Shiromani Baba Jiwan Singh 
_Mazabhi Dal, Muslim Majlis and Shiv Sena, whose very 
names reveal their communal character, : 

_ , The question to, be considered is whether granting- recogni- 
tion to or permitting registration of such religious and semi- 
religious associations as political parties is consistent with the 
secular character of the Constitution and the provisions of 


emselves as political parties is open to challenge, 
democracy doss not and cannot permit any 
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religious body to seize power through electi 

under the Constitution. In order to strena ons Conduch 
democracy some radical amendments to the electi ur Secila 
warranted. One of them is in regard to Symbols Ea law ate 
contradiction between Section 123(3) of the Repre he blata Ei 
the People Act, 1951, and the notifications issued SeDtation 
17 of the Symbols Order must go. Even the dena oP 
“political party” given in clause (h) Of sub-para (ly onion ot 
of the Symbols Order is defective and needs to bas Of Para) | 
as to exclude organisations whose names are associa dd 0 
any religion, race, caste or language from. the tated wi 
elections. Electoral politics are purely a seculan view of 
Political parties are necessary in a democracy, Tey activity, 


means to achieve political power for running t are the | _ 
according to the aims, objectives and mron ver | T 
Constitution. Of the | 
Our justification for the proposal is the awaren | (Pa 
despite our commitments not to allow India to be natty tha Can 
the British rulers exploited religion and succeeded jin Toned, 198! 
ing India. Thirty-seven years after freedom again rane So 
being exploited to divide India further. That js then 
way of destroying this Sovereign Secular Socialist Demoa HE 
Republic, India. Talla for 
We, as citizens of India, appeal to the Election Commissi 7 | 
to. amend the Election Symbols Order, 1968, and the noi front 
cations issued thereunder so as to bring them in conformity model 
with the secular character of our Constitution and the prove | and di 
sions of the Representation of the People Act, 1951. Th by befi 
suggested amendments do not in any manner take away the ied c 
right of a citizen to contest in an election or to form any. flle 
association or a political party or to bea member thereof | Vel A 
irrespective of his religion, race, caste or language. All {ht | achieve 
we demand is that religious, racist, linguistic or castebased | -hook-i 
groups as such ought not to be allowed to be registered or the cor 
parade themselves as political parties or permitted to partici- 
pate in elections. We hope the Election Commission will of the | 
appreciate the urgency. and act quickly.and decisively. MB a | 
-Hari Swaroop; Retd. Judge, Allahabad High Court; DE Y China, 
Singh former-Member of. Rajya Sabha;.Gobinda Mukhoh organi. 
President, PUDR; P. Parameswara. Rao, . President, ited has t 
Lawyers Association; R-K. Garg; Secretary-General, Krishia | < e) 
Menon Society; M.K. Ramamurthi, Senior Advocat; | 0 1n 
Bhagwan Das, Director Human Rights, Indo-Buddhist basi 
Council; Girish Kumar Shukla, Ex-President, Sales Tax Bat Wa hi 
Association, Delhi; V.P. Nanda, Advocate; Pratap ‘Singh, At ditectic 
vocate; Prof. N.R. Madhava Menon.a if. J-N. Saxena o interse 


Delhi University; Prof. T.K. Oommen, Prof. Utsa Patnaik, 


Prof. SunandasSen, Prof. M.K. Premi, “Prof. Binan Clery 
xand Prof. Aijazuddin Ahmed, M.H. Oùreshi, Assistant lof 
fessor, all of JNU; Prof. Alice Jacob and Prof. IK. M By 
ILI; P.P. Tavare, Vice-President, United Republican Sh i 
R.C. Kamo; P.L. Tandon, Registrar, ILI; Pramod Uy 
Deputy Librarian, LLI; and a number of other citizens: 
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ag of a War We Won 


[ess0 
18. LALL 


WESTERN FRONT: THE INDO- 


H : General K.P. 
AR 1971: by ee ee 
. ed Publishers“ Private ited, 


the Army Commander responsible 

He He ive holding operation on the western 
p the 1971 war, and his account of it isa 
pon ok its kind. The heat and passion, the glory 
pe appomntcients of the campaign had long*gone 
5 before he took up his pen. The air of a smoke- 
led club bar, in which past battles are fought all 
over again, is totally absent. General Candeth has 
achieved a remarkable degree of objectivity and his 
hook:is a refreshingly clear account of the genesis of 
the conflict, operational planning and the conduct 
ofthe campaign on a front of 1835 km, while keep- 
nga watchful eye. on 1967 km of the border with 
China, Itis an invaluable analysis of the military, 
organisational and political problems a commander 
tas to face. And war, even in the conditions prevail- 
mg in the sub-continent, had long ago ceased to 
bea simple business of two sides slugging it out. It 
aa highly complex operation involving political 
ee meticulous planning at all command levels, 
thts One eae constant monitoring of 
nents by the Rane battle-fields, supporting move- 
Port, intel allways and public and private trans- 
aeo ence and the often forgotten part played 


Very start the fo 


. We 
Were left in 
Rent Was tore ube that 


Political ns, by negotiations and 
te Moke Bah sible, otherwise by helping 
i in to drive out the West Pakistanis 

mill 


ETR 


€ peacefully”. (That, incidentally, 


- Headqu 


cHoshiar Singh young 2/Lt, Atin’ KI 
earned them the ultimate Tour 


f the Govern- . 


lar government in Dacca so that - 
fugees in India could go back to . 


1971, he did just that. Yahya Khan simultaneously 
struck at seven airfields in Western Command, three 
in Southern, 
first feeling was one of relief that the long period of 
waiting and suspense was over”. Western Command: 
readied itself to go on the offensive as soon as the’ 
enemy showed his hand. ; Ah 

_ Battle was given on the entire front. Corps, divi- 
sions and brigades had theic plans vetted and_ready, 
and coordinated by the Army Commander from his 
ers, frstim Simla and from October in 


Jullundur. The rest was upto the field officers and the 
men, and it eir tence and 
leadership-that everywhere was decisive. No troops, 
however courageous, can fight through to victory 
unless theit commanders are at the head. Gries 


of “Ayo Gurkhali” and “Jwala Mai Ki Jai’ rent the 
air as the troops closed in. In heroism of Major — 


latter posthumously. The Indian soldier has. never 
failed. Nine years- earlier, in the midst of defeat, 


and Agra in Central Command. “My: 


ee 


honour was redeemed when Major Shaitan Singh | 
and his entire company died Hatt ing at their posts 


in the frozen ‘wastes of Ladakh. On the western 
front in 1971, the battle in each sector swung this 
way and that, with the Indian army emerging as’ the. 
decided superior in territory taken, equipment des- 
troyed and- the’ inevitable count of dead, wounded: 
and prisoners. Itwas a job well done. fa te 

-In the fourteen-day war there were local reverses 
too. In most cases ‘these were due to poor coordi- 


“pation, lack of resolution in leadership and. plain 
Asadbek “I Corps was show-footed and 36 


Infantry Division’s “attacks were put in without 


sufficient planning and coordination”. An’ Army 


Commander cannot hand out bouquets when these 


‘were not earned. 


the author’s gift of clear expres- — 


ér handle ordinary skill with which the Prime 


akistanj 
mat stan 
mter of histo 


ns were based on our being 


e Political and international — 

= repression in its eastern wing- 
object OTY. was translated- into clear <3. 
Te Jective far as the western front was E lit 


g out the” 
a border.” 
eas ern fro 


defensive”, Ajj the advantages lay © 


attack , COUld choose the time, 

> > and at 5.40 p.m..on Dece 
Indiy “Viewer p a 
idian Civii a a retired -member 


Dek 
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i : -- “= 6-0. In:Public Dom 
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China and the Middle East countries. The supers Srexpect the Secs to operate on 
| powers were being drawn in too. US betrayed its 
notorious ‘‘tilt” with a warning to India’s ambas- 
sador that it would not intervene if China went to 
Pakistan’s aid. In August India countered with the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, and their promise of diversionary 
actionin Xinjiang should China intervene. Bhutto 


had worked himself into a frenzy. 


; with Newsweek in October, he vowed that Pakistan 
would “‘teach that woman a lesson”. 


il Indira Gandhi’s s ve refu 


war. It had never been India’s intention to humiliate 

Pakistan. The message of war and peace was clear: 
| India wanted a peaceable and stable neighbour that 
i would not needlessly try her patience. 

The great merit of this soldierly account of the 
war in the west is that it is set in the context of these 
larger events. There were military and political 
lessons too, and these are convincingly presented. 
Reorganisation of intelligence initiated after the 
failures of 1962 had not gone far enough. —“Our_ 
aCA C Says the author, “‘had never been able 
to give ac information Alig aoe ea 
locations of these formations (of the Pak army) 
prior to and during the war”. “‘Pakistan intelligence 
on the other hand was very active in India and 
every day Pakistan Radio broadcast up-to-date 
movements of our fermations from their peace-time 
stations to their deployment areas”. 

improvements have been suggested in intelligence 
gathering and assessment which would involve the 
i three Services to a far greater extent, as well as the 
establishment of an inter-Services Intelligence Com- 


Ahara... (from page 14) 
she also needs are fresh fruits 
marketed in the same fashion, 
and not squashes and jams de- 
prived of all nutritive value. The 
only area in which the industry 
has been able to measure up to 
is the milk 


the, vast demand 

supply schemes. 

. Perhaps one reason the indus- 
~ try has been so tardy in provid- 

ing these amenities is because of 
its emphasis on exports, thus 
leading it to neglect the domestic 
market. The furore over the ex- 
port of onion a few years ago 
which shot up its price in the 
domestic market, is one indi- 
ation of where misdirected 
wth can lead to. A similar 
t-sightedness is apparent in 


© the end it was the militarists in Islamabad who were 
| taught a lesson, as much in the war they lost as in 
the unilateral cease fire and the magnanimous Simla 
| ‘Agreement of the following summer under which 
| Pakistan recovered lost territory, with the exception 
of the Indian Army’s gains in Jammu and Kashmir, 
| and the return of over ninety thousand prisoners of 
| 

i 


dished out to 


180,000 million. tonnes of onion. 
In contrast, the export of proces- 
sed fruit and vegetables, which is 
more valuable to the country in 
terms of encouraging rural-based 
industries and in ensuring a re- 
munerative price for farmers, is 


much less.. Export trade in pro- 
cessed fruits, vegetables was only 
38,351 million tonnes in 1983-84. 


In fact, export earnings from 


_ processed food has been declin- 


ing over the last two years. 


collected and assessed Without their direct otsik 
ment at every stage. 1 


Almost as bad is the prevailing lack 


them which has been intelli 


DVoly, $ 


Inter-Service coordination in vital functions Clos gP 

photographs, for instance, “were delivered re it 4 i 

; 5 Has who then interpreted them and thereafte Ty | 

In an interview them down the chain of command to the vate) Sent iG 
took up to two precious days when the Photos ip | of 
may have become irrelevant to the fast Btaphy | Gove! 
reak. In ground battle. Besides, this arrangement tone J valier 
extent involved Army Hqs in the conduct of rX J ib 
operations; a very unhealthy state of affairs, | hes 
Helicopter gunships, which are being. useq Fait 
by American-aided guerillas in Nicaragua st Affair 
included, for all we know, in Pakistan’s inventor f nenti 
supplies from US, have yet to make their long $ I ment 

due appearance as an integral army weapon T Jn 
1971, Inter-Service coordination at the highest lee peace! 
was based on thepure chance of excellent persona | ad 4 
Aapon beren ectie chiefs. Ia detaile 
institutionalised—and it will not be unless ministeral | 00? 
and administrative agencies shed their suspicions in No 
Literature on the subject was obtained in the | astra 
Ministry of Defence as long ago as 1963, but the | late J 
very idea of a Chief of Defence Staff was anathema, | fame 
The present loose arrangement at the tighe violen 
command level is one of the least justifiable survivals Eve 
_of the immediate -post-Independence period when | pum 
suspicio ivi ices was perhaps | ‘bout 
standable. Itisno longer so. The authors f leader 
disinterested advocacy after a long and distinguished the p 
career should serve to lay that particular ghost. ot 
For the next edition (considering the value of the oe 
Organisational book for a wide reading public another is certainto | yy, 
be needed) the publishers should ensure that the | ihe fa 
printers make a better job of the maps and sketches: | Sand 
These are essential for proper appreciation of the prom 
t r { cut and thrust of battle, whether on the plains 0 hensiy 
the export of meat, marine pro- Whereas by the export of proces T 
ducts and fresh vegetables and ed food in 1981-82 the count ; fh 
fruit. It is ironical that ina earned Rs 314 crores, in 828 in ‘i 
country where eating a fruithas it fell to Rs 251 crores an a F cles 
become a luxury that few can 1983-84 further to Rs 203 ororen] | to ha 
afford, we export 15,000 million Those in the.industry attributi in Bù 
tonnes of fresh fruit annually. this failure to many. factors, C T 
India also exports 22,000 million among them being the i , Thag 
tonnes of fresh vegetables and freight rate, excise duty, re Lalta 


specifications that are difio i 
meet with our present tech 
and inferior packaging: 
relevant here is that t : 
may open the industry's 9” pen 
fact that has been starins i at 
in the face for a long 17 gin 
there” is -a large, = 
market of 160 million P 
they could capture: 
masses in India. And y i 
we may still see a revol? cades 
eating in the coming ~~~ 
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“afi , t of the trend 
oa’s own assessment O n 
je paiNG by aldera currently having with the 
‘ Thi Ti discussione appears to be good reason to 
raphy goverment E peacefu solution of the Mizo 
lOving f peliev a be imminent. Sounding remarkably 
) Some imorogli® mi e MNF chief said after hour-long 
E field opimisti® s Parthasarathi, Chairman of the Policy 
niks We" Committee in the Ministry of External 
| even | pamits ~ January 22 that modalities for imple- 
a and | ARS: K. roposed accord between the Govern- 
ory of | menting J MNF had already: been finalised. 
Over, f mee a background of earlier efforts to arrive ât a 
n. In fn : I solution of the Mizo problem, first in 1976 
t level acetu in in 1980, which proved abortive (for a 
sson M account of the talks see Mainstream, 
ust Te ne et 13, 1984), the current round of talks. began 
sterial a enbet last on the basis of Laldenga’s public 
ar surance to accept the conditions set forth by the 
ut i kte Prime Minister to seek a settlement within the 
thema, . famework of ‘the Constitution and to abjure 
righest | violence. 


Even though the negotiations started ,on a note of. 
optimism, there was still an undercurrent of doubt 
about the possible outcome. Memories of the rebel 


rvivals 
when 


erhaps 
nak kaders unfulfilled pledges and broken promises in 


the past lingered in public mind and eyen the most 
knowledgeable observers wondered whether Laldenga 
would back his words with deeds! when it came to 

implementing the agreement. 
While no one can be sure about what is really in 
the inner recesses of Laldenga’s mind, it nevertheless: 
stands to reason that if he had gone back on his 
mate in 1976, it was more because he was appre- 
wth ne uncontrollable opposition to his move 
n the underground organisation, particularly its 


uished 


of the 
tain to 
at the 
etches. 
of the 
ins of 


a 


e ie n E than because of his own lack of 
la r in Nera to’ be on more secure ground this time 
ai colleagues. t the clear mandate which his two senior 
ribut to haye e Thankima and Tawnluia, are reported 
chit’ | Burma eke back from the MNF headquarters 
hist | tement in eae All the’ points on which there was 
igi | ™S, Besides: the first round of talks before Christ- 
ult 4 Lata ana S, the reported -statement by “Col.” 
olog | laweq -rousidered as a ‘hawk’ commanding the 
mats f “lier zo National Army (MNA), who bad 
failure wer N Sed any settlement short of full 
stoi p Coming the a very special status for Mizoram: 
ma “men,” =° peace talks as an/encouraging deve- 
ti at is: ; pec et 
‘ia is 


-people in the hill areas ‘passed. through a, historical oy 


~ served to fill the yawning emotional gap between the 


~ national heritage. 
studies on regional histo: 


The change is reflected in the victory of the Con- 
gress-I in the elections to the Assembly and the 
village councils. The defeat of the regional parties 
provides an indication that secessionism is on the 
wane. The offer of the Chief Minister to step down 
from Office, if necessary, in the event of a settlement : 
being reached with Laldenga, produced a wholesome ae 
effect in political terms. A’ 

Secondly, the impact of development and welfare | 
activities — improvement and diversification of i 
agriculture with emphasis on production of cash 


crops, creation of infrastructural facilities, expansion 
-of public. distribution system, establishment of a 
wide network of educational institutions, burgeoning 
of administrative set-up, etc — has! generated new 
forces and given ‘rise to a new generation of elite 
which is showing increasing readiness to participate |) 
in the functioning of the parliamentary system. ae 

To get an insight into the core of the contempo- 
rary Mizo problem and to identify forces which pro- 
vided sustenance to separatist tendencies, it is neces- 
sary to take a historical view of the events which 
shaped the destiny of the valiant people since the , 
advent of the British. 

: Although the British gained control of Assam 
following the Treaty of Yandabo (1826) which 
marked the end of the Anglo-Burma war, the Lushai 
Hills remained outside the imperialist clutches till 
about the end of thè nineteenth century. After years 
of punitive expeditions, .the British succeeded in 
establishing’ military outposts at Lungleh in the % 
southern: part of the Hills and Aizawl in the north 
under Political Officers as late as 1889. In September 
1890, Mizos rose in rebellion under’ the leadership 
“of the Chief of Khalkam, and it was only in 1893 |) 
that the British were able to re-establish their 
‘control. South Lushai. Hills i which were. under 
Bengal until 1898 came to be unified with- the 
‘northern part and transferred to Assam. 

“Tris true that since the coming of the British, the 


experience different from that of the people in the’ 
“rest. of the country. The consequences are well 
known. But one common bond that could have 
two is the tradition of anti-imperialist struggle which [ 
“should be considered as one indivisible part of our 
atior Unfortunately, except for few 
istory, even. the most exhaustive | 


edom movement failed 
“peoples” heroic re i 
j ne highlands 


India’s fi 
BS 


| amples of the hill peoples’ fight against the colonial 
_ intruders. 

The British followed a diabolical policy in the 
matter of administration of the Lushai Hills, declared 
an Excluded Area in 1935, ever since this geopoliti- 
cally sensitive area came under the sway of the 
colonialist power. Referring to the much-publicised 
‘national park’ approach as being fundamentally the 
| British policy towards the tribal areas in the North- 
| east, the States Reorganisation Commission (1955) 


observed: 

i “The inner line regulation in the pre-Independence period, 
although it was ostensibly intended to discourage unneces- 
| sary interference with and the economic exploitation of the 
| tribal people...in point of fact was not enforced so much 
{ against Europeans and Christians as against the other 
i Indian communities. The broad effect of throwing the 
ji 

$ 


tribal areas open to some but not to all external influences 

during the period of British occupation has been to divide 

the tribal people themselves.” 

Analysing the respective role of the Government 
and the Christian missionaries in Lushai Hills, as 
elsewhere in the Excluded Area, a distinguished 
Christian author says: 

“The relationship between the missions and Government 

can be best described as cooperation in certain limited 

areas of mutual coincidence of interests. In other areas 
there was often conflict between the two. Examples of 
situations in which the perceived interests did not coincide 
were the opposition of the missionaries to the use of 

Bengali instead of Assamese as the court and educational 

language of Assam, opposition to the use of opium as a 

means of buying the allegiance of the hill chiefs, opposi- 

tion to slavery in the Mizo Hills, etc.” (Christianity in 

North-East India: Frederick S. Downs). 

Delineating further on this point and in support 
of his contention, the author refers to the obser- 
vation of an eminent scholar: 

“The results of their operations were not complementary 

in all respects. The strategy of administration was least 

interference with the existing order while the activities of 
the Church were undermining their foundation, by provid- 
ing the new elite with intellectual ammunition. The 
pee rent we a social imbalance that not only 
ingered but also became aggravated after indepe e.” 

(Hill Politics in North-East India: S. Chaube). penden 

While it will be unfair to describe the relation 
between the colonial rulers and the missionaries as 
one between the dagger and the cloak, ‘there is no 
doubt that after Independence the missionaries 
except perhaps the Catholics, came to side with 
‘conservative forces and many of them were found to 
: be giving overt and covert encouragement: to seces- 
sionism. Ina Statement issued by the Government 
of Tripura on the activities of the missionaries after 
the ethnic riots in June 1980, it was revealed that 

the Tripura Baptist Christian Union (TBCU) in a 
communication addressed to their superior body at 
‘ hillong expressed satisfaction over their Church 
members’ involvement in political activities... Some 


7 


$: 


with MNF and for having arranged traini 
rms”. The headquarters of TBCU E woe 
t will be wro e i 
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f the persons so named were known to have Strong — 
- against Japanese aggression was turned down 


the Lushai Hills took extraordinary in 


_ guns distribute o] 


movement swept across the country. B 
working in hill areas employed al] their 
skill to whip up a fear psychosis in tr p tisie 
about the ‘danger’ of the plainsmen fine Inds = 
their lands and destroying their tradition Oe | 
life in the event the Congress succeeded nal Way of 
the British out of India. 1M drivin 


ritish of, 


pos, 3 ; e f te 
The anti-nationalist campaign re H 
u 8 ached ee bi 
after the outbreak of war in the Pacific Pon high ie 
catively-worded manifesto (May 6, 1942) grov ' mt | 
to the inhabitants to the Lushai Hills cones Iresseq pte 
decision of the Chiefs of offer total resistance ve the indep 
invader, the then all-powerful British Superi aN ay f in fa 
of the Lushai Hills, Major A.G. McCall “atendent f iih 
d 3 i > Strident | "r 
eclared: : nly f Mi 
“You will remember that in 1935 th iti Dogs fe 
enacted an Act which had for its parpena peoples f m 
of Dominion Status for India. The British a | e t 
have included the destiny of Lushai straightawa ples could J ment. 
of the Indian peoples. But they did not Te that “} peopl 
Lushai what is known as an Excluded Area and was a 
retained the right to protect Lushai from subjection t ne resista 
other majority control. Was that not an act which gan Mo 
proof that the British peoples’ wish was to protect Like 
pane Bnet Gire nie a destiny of Lushai passes i pe 
no o er an s without t, le consent o “th j By) wit 
(Emphasis in original). Yn rea nists, 
mhe manitesto further added: were é 
S ushai Land were handed over to India or B i 
ittee 
what chance would we, who are Lushais, have E sae 
into the social and cultural framework of either power at ie 
this late stage, bearing in mind the fact that geographically MM 
or culturally we never have been 2 part of either?” Imi 
_ in his book Lushai Chrysalis, described by him as | “tt : 
a child nourished in the agony of the exacting years | ‘Drs 
1939-44’, McCall laid bare a thesis, not all his own, (then 
which gave out the backstage conspiracy to carve of the 
out a (Crown Colony as an imperialist outpost in agains 
India’s eastern border. : parts 
Here are some revealing excerpts: : J Terit 
Articulate India demands Dominion Status — the right | Memo 
to' order her affairs without supervision by the British | Of the 
peoples, Naturally, Lushai must begin to wonder. “What | stated 
next?’ The only clear thought Lushai has in this mater Partie 
appears to be ‘anywhere, as long as we are not forced into S 
ae hands of British India against our wishes”.” ae 
gain: q overn 
“We have come to see very clearly that Lushai is bound | The 
rather to the Mongolian than’ to the Aryan races: T f tainshi 
begs the whole question as to whether it would nota | Prime 
better for Lushai to seek shelter under the Colonial o A ofth 
Dominion Offices, while still remaining with the spheres i Te Me 
Mongolian influences, by a closer association Wit pers pat 
_ Hills of Burma, the Shan States, the Karens, and ONE" f Nene 
with whom Lushai would find so much in common: i forced 
Formulations such/as these were giyen acade Chiefs: 
Brine by the imperialist ideologue, P rofes e f Cto 
oupland, and in later years formed the core ind ition 
notorious CTA blueprint for dismemberment of Hii fits, 
— Operation Brahmaputra. erat The 
While the Congress demand for National G0 "Bong 


e cou 
K i and 


reign of terror was let loose to drown the freed 
movement in blood, the British. Superinten 


ment to mobilise the nation in defence 0 


ing guerilla units to organise sabotage bebi 
lines. Instructions culled from classic- 
guerilla Warfare were issue d i 


le. : 
total a fier having overrun the Chin 
pese» 


pe ee 
lom and Tiddim, advanced 

se of ee alte at Kohima. Lushai 
oe excluded from the invasion plans 
eal 1944. The proximity to 
pare r, however, exposed the Mizos to 
o ory as the end of British rule in 
ings of Dent: It is of crucial importance 
ue alist machinations, the Mizos 
E with India at the very dawn of 
: f events had taken a different turn 
> the blame could not be laid entirely 


ae t political party in Mizoram, 
Mizo Un es leaders, or the ccna 
f yas forme re inspired by the national move- 
alee section r oic opine of the Anti-Fascist 
: foul peit ' Freedom League (AFPFL) of Burma which 
a E in the Chin Hills during the anti-Japanese 
d they m tance must also have fired their imagination. 
oa f e the Congress leaders of Assam, the 
na 1G ase Surma Valley established contacts 
ea io re leaders of the Mizo Union. The Commu- 
oples?” nists, until they were expelled from the Congress, 
vere a majority in the Sylhet District Congress Com- 
Burma | mittee and had built up powerful bases among the 
ntering | peasants in certain ‘areas of Cachar adjoining 
wer at“) Mizoram. y 
hicaly | Immediately after independence the MZ Union 
seit a memorandum to the Governor o ssam 
T expressing desire to merge their area in that State 
own, | (then Province), Inthe context of ‘the complaints 
carve | % the present generation of politicians in Assam 
st in | anst division of the State by taking out some 
parts of it to form separate States and Union 
Territories, it would appear ironical that in- the 
tight, | Memorandum submitted by the Assam Government 
Bei o the day to the Simon Commission in 1929, it was- 
matier | “td that “neither the Government nor the political 
ae been hasis added) of Assam were interested 
iene the hills district with the constitutional 
bound e vee of Assam,” : z 
This leinship izo Union made the institution: of Chief- 
not be rime trent and pampered by the British, the 
ime | the Ghee of its attack, demanding the abolition — 
h ihe Persistent aa rights on land. | It was because of its 
ate’ f dependa © tetion against the Chiefs even before 
a | bored once that the British Superintendent was. . 
se | Chiefs Can E Popular representatives in the 
s he f leit own cl. The Chiefs were quick in : forming 


U Party, the 
h t 3 and 


demanded 
Ushai 
of 
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United Mizo Freedom Organi ~ 
the p 


trj os 
“facked resources to bring succour 
to the hungry people. Leaders of the Mizo Union 
made frantic appeals to the Government of Assam 


to rush foodgrains. The attitude of Assam leaders 


was lackadaisical. Whether it was lack of will, as 
alleged by the Mizos, or paucity of resources 
coupled with absence of communication facilities 
which was responsible for the slow movement of 
supply, the political fall-out. of the famine which 
lasted two Years resulted in the growing estrangement 
of relations between the Mizo Union and the Con- 
gress Government in Assam. The latter’s decision 


declaring Assamese as the State language aggravated 
tension. 


The political backlash led to restoration of the 
influence of the reactionary Chiefs who had earlier 
formed a new party, Eastern India Tribal Union 
(EITU), after having dissolved UMFO. EITU sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the States Reorganisation 
Commission demanding formation of a Hill State. 
The Mizo Union, as the Commission stated in its 
report, favoured the status quo. : 

The Mizo Union still had the largest following in 
Mizoram as was evident from the fact that it re- 
tained -its majority in the District Council election 
in 1962. The Mizo National Front (MNF), formed 
in 1961, took part in the elections by fielding two 
candidates. Both were defeated.’ Despite the elec- 
toral reverse, Laldenga, who rendered considerable” 
service by organising relief during the famine, had 
already become a force. In the by-elections to the 
Assam State Assembly from Aizawl and Lungleb, 
MNF trounced the Mizo Union and captured both 
the seats in 1963. The Mizo Union accused the 
‘Assam Chief Minister of bad faith for allegedly 
giving covert support to Laldenga. Whatever might 
have been the veracity of the allegation, there was 
no doubt that time was running out for the Mizo 
Union. In the decline of its liberal leadership, an 
opportunity that presented itself for normal condi- 
tions to prevail in Mizoram was lost, even though 
temporarily. | k GPSA 

For Laldenga, the victory was a shot in the art, 
Since then he did not look back, as he went a on s 
‘making preparations for his Armageddon to take 
Mizoram out of India by the force of arms. a 

ighteen years have passed since insurgency was 

siete oram in February 1966. Will peace 
Be “soon to ‘this trouble-torn territory? The. 
r SKET perhaps lies with Laldenga. But he may not 
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VISIT BIHAR 


The Land of Enlightment 
and. see 


Royal City of Patliputra or Azimabad or Patna 


d International Universites of NALANDA & VIKRAMSHILA 


* Ashoken Pillars at VAISHALI, ARERAJ, LAURIANANDAN 
GARH AND RAMPURWA 


* Ancient Temples at BODH GAYA, PAVAPURI, DEOGHAR 
& PARASNATH 


BIHAR IS THE BIRTH PLACE OF LORD MAHAVIR AT VAISHALI AND 
GURU GOVIND SINGH JEE MAHARAJ AT PATNA SAHEB 


Enjoy in Bihar 


* Refreshing bath in hot springs and exhilarating ride 
on the aerial Ropeway Chairlift at RAJGIR. 


* Scenic Beauty of Chhotanagpur — attractive waterfalls 
at Ranchi, beautiful forests. And verdant hillocks, the 


sunrise & sunset scenes at NETARHAT, and. wild dife- J 


in the National Park of HAZARIBAGH & PATAMA 


ALSO. VISIT. the ‘modern temples’ of India at. 


_ Jamshedpur, Hatia (Ranchi), Sindri, Dhanbad, Panchet, 
Maithan, Tilaya, Baraun) & poy 


Avail Comfortable Agcommedérioh UE o 


_ Daltonganj & Hazaribagh: 


t 
fiend 


A Luxury tourist coach and some tourist cars’ andy vans are plea) avai 
HAR, GAYA, RANCHI, NETA HAT. 


pene, and SSA AREUR for y Sant ae 


ie. 7 | Provided in the- Tourist, Baao ws. of Rajgir. — 
ee < Bodhgaya, Vaishali, . Natarhat a PR 
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< moment of Truth 
17 


y. . 
l í history of politics has a bigger 
yin he rpetrated in the name of demo- 
een Pei Mohammad. Zia-ul Hags 
ee ember 19. And this is being 
of Des r holding what Benazir 
v scribed as the “‘selec- 
ep alreooy mer the so-called refer- 
nythi it is that the 
d anything at all it is 
i Peak through their spontaneous boy- 
people ons Hed Gen. Zia and his Islamisation. 
goit have a on they were asked:to answer yes or no 


The ques dorse the process initiated by the 
y Be tn General Mohammad Zia-ul 


president 0. iio the laws of Pakistan in conformity 
taii iunctionsı of Islam as laid down in the . 
A d Sunnah of the Holy Prophet (peace | 
wy Ses and for the preservation of the ideo- 
; ve Pakistan, and are you in favour of the con- 
Gator and further consolidation of that process 
md for the smooth and orderly transfer of power to 
the elected representatives of the people? : 

In a country built for the preservation of Islam it 
dificult to say no to.a question. like this so the 
kople gave their answer by simply not coming., 

The spontaneity of the boycott was quite extra- 
odinaty and could go down in political history. as 
me: of the finest examples of Gandhi’s non-cooper- ~ 
tion in practice. Even’ the, most generous, nön- 
oficial estimate of the turnout on Décember 19 does 
iot put, it- at’ more 
Wen five and’ seven, per 
toser to the truth. 


2 Some rural areas there was a reasonable at- 


idance at polling booths, largely. in ;cases -where 
Wal councillors 
thecities and in 
ters at all, 
Tie Minister of Sind. Ghulam, Mustafa Jatoi told 
iso. ceraph that 


Nn constitue: 
um numb Ñ ncy;. 


cent. would probably “be 


most of Sind there were virtually nò. 


et Yotes cast in any booth was 12. = 
a Oficial be 
allow n ’naged to. get one voter they would 
limits ey y i 


er: 


G 
© 


zed by Arya Samaj Foundation 


‘go into a state of stunned silence. According to 


-small:child in the fable who shouted ‘Look, Mummy, 


‘Secondly, it leaves him caught in the trap of having 
an election which might one day, in the not too 


than 10: per cent; although bet-.- power.” ~ 


could muster enough’ yoters, but in 
People’s Party leader and former 


he had visited polling booths in =. 
Nawabshah, where the maxi- . 


Ocal’ journalists said that ‘they had asti 
58mg passers-by to.come in and. vote. l 


Wher oast as many votes as he wanted. ele 

iru the ballotboxes were still unfilled, 
Bovernment. officials ‘were asked 
a booths and stamp as many ballot; 


Total number of votes declared invalid 1,80,226. 
Total number of votes cast in the referendum— 
2;17,50,901. Percentage of “Yes” votes—97.7|. per 
cent”. EA ; 

A booklet brought out on the referendum results 
gives the official estimate of the total turnout as 
62.16 per cent: Even Gen. Zia-ul Haq must realise 
that, this is an’ absurd lie because for two days after 
the “referendum” he and his government seemed to 


one ee 


most political observers and even according to some 
government officials everyone had been taken aback 
to ‘discover just how little popular support Gen. 
Zia had. . 

To quote Mr Aitzaz Ahasan, a Lahore lawyer and 
‘prominent Movement for the Restoration of Demo- 
cracy (MRD) activist, “The referendum was like the 


the emperor has no clothes’.” 
So where does this leave Gen. Zia? Well, for a 

start it leaves him weaker and somehow more’ 

defenceless than he has been in the past seven years. 


distant future, ‘result. in his being thrown out of 
power. As Air Marshal Asghar Khan, president of 
the. Tehrik-e-Istiqlal, said in an interview with The 
Telegraph, ‘‘There is no question now that the 


countdown has begun for Zia to be thrown out of 


-On December 1, 1984, when Gen Zia announced 


PE ! A, : Digitized by Arya.Samaj Foundati 
i ‘éis also now clear to the army that Gen Zia is no 
great popular hero and therefore dispensable if the 
need arises. So Gen Zia may not be allowed to 
continue as CMLA even if martial law is not lifted 
after the so-called ejections. 

In an interview given to the Pakistan Times on 
January 27, Gen Zia made it plain that he had no 
immediate intentions of lifting martial Jaw. These 
were his words: ‘‘I must say that we are not going to 
lift martial law on 23rd March 1985, just because a 
new parliament has come in. Martial law will 
remain for some time.” Even if martial law remains, 
however, there is no guarantee that the army and 
Gen Zia’s American friends may not want to swap 
him for a General who is slightly more popular and 
not so visibly in open confrontation with the major 
political parties. ; 

The MRD decision to boycott the elections has 
made the whole exercise look almost as farcical as 
the referendum. Although there is likely to be'a 
bigger turnout of voters than there was for the 
referendum the people are unlikely to be convinced 
that they have had a genuinely democratic election. 

Gen Zia started off by trying to make it impossi- 
ble for virtually all major politicians to stand but 
then backtracked and, in his January 12 speech, 
announced the lifting of so many of the restrictions 
that he had earlier placed that technically it would 
be possible for even the Bhutto ladies to contest. 
Earlier, no former ministers in the Bhutto regime. or 
‘office-bearers of political parties had been allowed to 
Participate and there had also been the usual 
requisites that the candidates be gocd Muslims and 

80 on. ; 

Gen Zia, in his interview to the Pakistan Times 
‘said that he had lifted the restrictions because, “We 
also thought that those who proclaim themselves as 
politicians (even those parties who are now thinking 
to boycott the elections) would have no excuse not 
to pacticipate in the elections in the hope that mass 

` participation would be forthcoming in the polls. This 
was a gesture of goodwill,” E 

As another “gesture of goodwill,” he allowed the 
senior leaders of the major parties in MRD to meet 
in Abbotabad at Air Marshal Asghar ‘Khan’s house 
on January 19 hoping that they would decide to con- 
test the elections thereby giving them some legiti- 

_macy. i RISA 
= MRD leaders decided unanimously to boycott 
6 this projected meeting. There was a school of think- 
ing that it would be worth getting into the National 
3 Assembly. in order to more effectively raise their 
voice against Gen. Zia’s doings but the consensus 
“was that if this meant accepting the referendum and 
ecepting Gen. Zia’s right to change the: 1973 Con- 
stitution then it simply was not worth it. To quote 
ir Marshal Asghar Khan “we came to the conclu- 
ion that if we took part and accepted the system it 
uld strengthen his position and the day of deliver- 
nce would be further delayed? > PRSA 


1 


s-e-Shoora, will be as useless 


s-e-Sh a bédy as the 
that has existed so far becau rn. Ziaee 


se Gen. Zias 


e Prime Minister and be 


| Mao and Socialist 


he MRD leaders also feel that the new Assembly, z 


the 1973 Constitution will give him | 


ion Chennai and pangoni A a k: 
over and abovè Parliament, will be the 


Security Council. 
This council will consist of the 
Prime Minister, the four chief ministe 
vinces, and chief of the armed forces, 

stated that the National Security Council a 
convened only in times of emergency but ; Will 
who believes in partyless politics and electio, = Mag 
out canvassing, noisy demonstration in Lah nS With. 
constitute an emergency. He has, in fact a 

this: “It can be convened once a year, it ca np 
n a continuous bad 


Presiden, 
TS of he 
Gen, Zi i 


vened once a month, it can be o 
in an emergency.” 

So who are the people prepared to 
Gen. Zia’s elections? In a nutshell, 
entities and feudals. Our 5,00 peo 
nomination papers for the National 
seats and there have been almost as ma aad 
tic candidates for the provincial assemblies t tt 4 
elections are also being held. Punjab has 260 a 
Sind has 144, NWFP has 87 and Baluchistan 45.” 

Among the people, however, there is absolutely 10 


Participate in | 

Political Don | 3 
ple have fig 
Assembly's 217 | noder 
pati 
alse 
World 
huge P! 
vigilant 


enthusiasm for the elections. When asked about | For 
them the general response is “Whatever happens | iror 
Zia will stay, so what’s the use of even voting?” =} minin 
Gen. Zia will stay for the moment but it i | ata tre 
difficult not to agree with Air Marshal Asghar Khan } of WoC 
when he says that the “day of deliverance’ has come | conceiy 
closer and the countdown has idl, I 
The Telegraph here be 
i tod th 
ceeding 
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y? d injuries 


| sight the gravity © 


| lhecting the 
tay py tall not 


> tig) 


nder the lethal shadow of the 
p meet to tastrophe which has claimed, as 
W phopa a gassassinations, thousands of inno- 


“4 lives and.tens of thousands of birds and 
man ; 


too 


e ? 
of industrial 


dlogy used in the manufacture of 
odern Sa ecides results in massive homicide 
feguards become dysfunctional and Third 
ditions induce multinationals to make 


the extraordinary care that 


herause Sa 


lorld conditio: 
T profits indifferent to 


is: oins. 

jela TRA the sombre horror and macabre 
fertor and the chemical massacre, imitative of a 
qini-nuclear disaster, inflicted by the: Union Carbide 
sta treacherous hour of night did result in a scene 
af woe the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived and no human tongue could adequately 
il. I shall not say more on this gruesome episode 
here because there is a judicial enquiry under way 
md the fuller story will be unfolded when the pro- 
ceedings are over. ; i : 

How did the Bhopal tragedy happen?, What action, 
cvil and criminal, should be taken? What are the 
dimensions of safety legislation calculated to prevent, 


| idin the event of violation, to punish the causation 


ae war-like pollution? How should compensa- 
E n computed and awarded and what collective 
ei simplified and streamlined, should be- 
homble vj ce suit the indigence and illiteracy of the 
Ia oN large numbers? What should be 
ions and th riss of the medical and legal profes- 
such a e duty of the judiciary when confronted 
Wuestions d Massive event? ` These and other allied 
‘do disturb our social conscience. 


-on these 


| mmoth mi Sener ee: 
| ants like tc ortunes tracéable to culpability of 


MNdustria} oie. Union Carbide. There are other 
Which ae rations “in diverse fields of industry 
Ridelin „careful technological study, clear 


and 


spectorate so ‘as to. ensure that 
be | Occur ‘and, adi 
IW critic qE in gestation. 
— a century, before it ru 
litio» Stan: T o 

Ous, capitalis estern technolo 
~ 2st appetite for ra 


x petitive . hedonism. 


Tier enforcement, apart from justice — 
ministrative measures including © 


if they do, remedies — 


through unconscionable industrialisation, is hell-bent 
on the violent violation of the balance of Nature 
reckless of the human future. 


If irresponsible industrialisation, with all its pro- 
fit-hungry vulgarity and its ecological insensitivity 
philistinically invades Nature, without enlightened 
resistance from society, and poisons or depletes all 
the resources of land, water and air, the gradual 
crucifixion of humanity is an eventual certainty and 
the later resurrection of the race a lost possibility. 
Today is late; tomorrow may be too late. 
The Third World has no tomorrow if it is fatally 
infatuated with the deadly dope of gargantuan 
industrialisation and imitation projects, without the 
healing hope of anti-pollution strategies. Paul 
Harrison, who probably regards Gandhiji as the 
greatest economist of the century, decries the rape of 
the earth so central to the vaunted march of Western 
industrialism: “the plunder and waste of irreplace=, 
able resources, the poisoning or destruction of 
fragile eco-systems, the belief that man can mould 
nature with no need to take account of nature’s 
reactions. to such a violation.” It ts tragic that for | 
Third World leaders, with a few notable exceptions, 
development: has been a piecemeal, pragmatic 
ehdeavour, aimed for the most part at the multi- 
plication of material wealth and- pursuit of com- ` 
{ Basic values such as social 
justice and compassion for Creation are often 
trampled underfoot in. the gold tush, dangerously , 
blind to the imperatives of environmental ethics and 
ecological ahimsa. Do. remember, land, water, air 
‘and outer space are happily woven’ into a divine 
wholeness of astonishing potential. 
Do you know that every year 16,0 
3 ‘ 
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is also increasing. This creates a situation where no 
more trees, shrubs or even grass grow in large cities. 
The damage, and the consequent loss, inflicted upon 
farming and the timber and fishing. industries, are 
truly tremendous. That is why environmental hygiene 
is a very urgent item on the World Agenda of Human 
Survival. 

Third World: countries have their whole develop- 
mental destiny at stake because they are: vulnerable 
to industrial adventurism of the ‘West is best’ para- 
digm. India, notwithstanding its predominant 
rurality, ancient worship of cows, mice, eagles, 
peacocks, rivers, trees and plants and the Consti- 
tutional reverence for Nature as a fundamental duty, 
has yet to develop an activist culture of industrial 
humanism allergic to the process of pollution. 

Look at the environmental pollution in our own 
midst. It is said that every six months, more top 
soil in India gets washed away than has been used 
to build all the brick houses across the country. 
The land area prone to floods has been ¡doubled 
from 20 million hectares to about 40 million in the 
last 10 years, and experts apprehend that if soil 


erosion continues unabated, the entire cultivated - 


area of India will be lost to the world in the next 
20 years. Is it not startling to know that nearly 
70 per cent of India’s available water is polluted? 
The Ganga which drains a quarter of the country’s 
land area, is our most polluted river and the same is 
true of the Yamuna, while other rivers big or small 
are also no less polluted.; Waste matter and effluents 
from industrial plants of all types are being dumped 
into the waters used for drinking, pushing the 
country towards ecological disaster. Most of the’ 
Water courses are becoming open sewers. 

Pollution levels in major cities of India like 
Bombay and Calcutta are going up and one of 


India’s premier pollution research institutes has : 


, reported that 60 per cent of Calcutta residents suffer 


from respiratory diseases because of air pollution. ~ 
Thermal power projects, textiles and other mills, . 
petrochemical works, factories and several Other: 7 


{ industries are posing a health hazard. The uncon- 
scionable industrialisation, the unpardonable defores- 
tation and the inhuman extermination of ‘living 
species betray an extravagant brutality and anti- 
social , profit-hunger incompatible with , conser- 
vationism. KSA re 


Technology and ecology must enjoys peaceful to a 


existence. The Charter 
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Register of Potentially Toxic Chemicals Ea oa 
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Is, the 
by ot 
likely to accumulate in the food chain an ae 


biological and habitat methods of pest control, 4 
wide range of industries including paints, adhesive 
polishes, metal finishing, asbestos, mining and engi 
neering generate wastes that are harmful to environ: 
ment. A compassionate perception and value-loaded 
vision of society, with a firm resolve to live today 
with tomorrow in mind, to marry growth to justice, 
will help the Third World fulfil the radical promis 
of the Third Development Decade. 

Our Constitutional culture casts a fundamental 
duty on every citizen to protect and improve the 
natural environment including forests, lakes, rivers 
and wild life. 


munity about harmful ~fall-outs. Popular oF 
nisations and social action groups: must study m 
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“TOGETHER... 
aa | We will build for an India 
cue of the 21st century. 
te We will transform what needs 
sat to be transformed. 
i We will face challenges 
nitor | and obstacles te progress. 
ae -~ We will create an India 
Tomi that is strong, wise and great 
a —a place of fire and tolerance. 
, rivers ; 
isi Together...” 
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_ Pakistan: Some Glimpses 
: (from page 5) 


old grandeur, Islamabad is busy 
creating grand structures of its 
own. The Embassies occupy 
most of its landscape and their 
flags dominate the skyline. 
Whereas the Saudi Embassy is 
big and sprawling, the’ US 
Embassy looks like a fortress 
sealed against all unpleasant 
eventualities. The Indian Embassy 
is generally crowded the whole 
day long — especially around 
five in the evening as the names 
of people are called out and visa- 
stamped passports are returned 
to them. 

The Feisal Mosque is the 
pride of the city, though. A gift 
from Saudi Arabia, it has been 
under construction for more 
than five years now and is nearly 
complete -although not yet put 
to public nse. Whereas the main 
Structure is built like a bedouin’s 
tent, the four towers on the 
periphery look like missiles as 
the last one-third of the height 
gradually tapers off towards the 
sky. Connected with the mosque 
is the Islamic University that has 
started functioning already. Prof. 
Anis Ahmad, an admirer of the 
intricate excellence of the 
mosque, said he would still prefer 
a simpler mosque and more 
funds for the University. Besides, 
he said, the architecture of the 
mosque was so complex and 
demanded such high technical 
competence that the Pakistanis 
will not be able to repair it if 
‘Something goes wrong. 

ı Institutes of all kinds are 
milling around in Islamabad, as 
would happen in any national 
capital. The Institute of Policy 
Studies under Prof Khurshid 
Ahmad was, for some years after 
Zia’s coup, the think-tank of the 
Government. The broad frame- 
= work of the Nizam e-Mustapha 
- was worked out here, so were 
the Jegal and economic details 
_to implement the same. But then, 
either the Jamaat fell out of 
favour with the regime, or Zia 
fell out of favour with the 
maat, or they both started 
mipeting for Saudi favours. The 
tute of Policy Studies has 

assed its peak—whatever 
es 
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The Institute of Strategic 
Studies has established itself 
rather well by now. Besides the 
quarterly, Strategic Studies, it 
publishes occasional Islamabad 
Papers and a monthly Report on 
Afghanistan. One is pleasantly 
surprised to meet some modern, 
efficient and well-informed girls 
on its research and library staff 
and happy to render — prompt 
and, personalized service. 

The Institute of Regional 
Studies is comparatively new. It 
was established just three years 
back but it has put out an 
impressive number of well- 
researched monographs. As its 
name suggests its focus is mainly 
on the nejghbouring countries; 
and especially on India. 

The daily Muslim is yet another 
institution throbbing with life. 
Located at the corner of the busy 
Aabpara market, it occupies the 
first floor of a small building. 
Muslim has taken a consistently 
independent line, at times boldly 
critical of the Government. A 
pronounced pro-Jranian ‘bias 
however mars its generally objec- 
tive reporting. Mushahid Hussein 
Syed, its young, energetic editor, 
is constantly manoeuvring to ex- 
pand its freedom just a little 
more every day, though he is 
quite proud of it as it is. 


Peshawar is only a forty-minute 


flight by the small Fokker plane. 
But the world that you descend 
on to is thousands of miles and 
decades away from Islamabad. 
-The people look different, they 
are fairer, taller, have broader 
shoulders and facial features are 
very different. Their turbans give 
them a distinctive look which are 


‘tied in. a dozen different - ways 


according to the places and tribes 
they belong-to. 

Hotel Intercontinental, Pesha- 
War, 18 very different too. Unlike 
the Ones in Lahore and Pindi this 
one is located right in the centre 
of the city at the end of the Khy- 


ber Road. The door is opened by 


Akbar Khan, a tall, handsome — 


picturesque-looking Pathan’ with 


henna-dyed hair and beard. His- 


clothes are loose and colourful; 


his turban has golden threads 


-hanging out. The lobby is rather 
small and unostentatious. What 
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Nicaragua Opedayye Samaj Foundation, 


(Contd. from page 12) 


Third World was not on the agenda of the Gromyko- 
Shultz meeting and US should not take advantage 
of the ‘new detente’ to increase its policy of hosti- 
lity and to tighten its grip on Nicaragua. Detente 
should extend to Central America and indeed to all 
the countries of the Third World. 

There is sometimes a feeling amongst nonaligned 
and developing countries that we are lukewarm in 
our support to liberation’ movements in the Third 
World. Whilst we obviously must make all efforts 
to maintain cordial relations’ with USA and other 


Struggle against Odds in Pakistan The culprits happened to turn up at some 


(Contd. from page 13) 


way (through new legislation).’ 

The second says, “And those who accuse honoura- 
ble women but bring not four witnesses, scourge 
them (with) eighty strips and never (afterward) 
accept their testimony —,they indeed are evil 
doers.” 


Hina Jalani argues that “there seems to be no 
justification for interpreting the use of the male 
gender (implied in you) in the former verse as exclu- 
ding the evidence of women in cases of audltery. The 
male gender is used even where general directions 
are given to all believers. It would, therefore, be 
more proper to conclude that the male gender is used 
in this ayat to denote the plural and it is not addres- 
sed to men alone.” 


The tragedy of Pakistani women is that in arguing 
their case they are forced to defend themselves in a 
framework that js medieyal in the first place. In an 
Indian context it would mean trying to make a case 
against Manu instead of just dismissing his views as 
utterly irrelevant in 1985. 


Zia’s Pakistan is a country where the semi-literate 
opinions of lower middle class maulvis are considera 
ed gospel. It is because of this that the worst kind 
of crimes against women have almost become com- 
monplace, ee 


Among the more. recent was the incident in 
Nawabpura, a small town near Multan. A young 
carpenter, Mohammad Ramzan, 24, was caught with 
$ girl from a ‘caste’ higher than his own. 

hen her brothers heard of this they decided to take 
revenge. First they beat the youth to death. Then 


they dragged out the wives of his two brothers and | 


_ in full view of the rest of the town tore their clothes 
in the streets and publicly humiliated them. 
_ The women were made to sing and dance and- 
ere physically assaulted. When their families tried 
to report the incident the local police station refused 
egister a case. The matter was then taken to the 
SSP in Multan and was picked up by the local press 
nd taken up by women’s groups. Enough pressure 
eventually put on the government for them to 
to try the culprits in a military court. They 
entenced to imprisonment of between one and 
ae ! an Be 
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=A 20-year-old blind girl, she was raped by her 


indeed. C] (Courtesy: The Telegraph): 


Meahapowessngbiiis should not be at th 
commitment to anti-colonialism and anti £ 
A more active role of our Government 
called for. Also, apart from what the ad theta 
may do in this regard, people-to-peo cist ity 
with the developing countries of A € c 
Latin America should be promoted. > Afr 
The younger generation in partic ? | 
not involved in the feedom stne Whic Ma 
oriented to identify themselves with the s mould f 
nations like Nicaragua and should be i THD jl 
participate in Youth Camps and such Other TARE ty | 
in tbose countries to strengthen bonds of pacti 
and understanding. O Ten dshiy | 


imp 
§ 
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the same jail as a university teacher who neq 
given seven years rigorous imprisonme 
sing ‘subversive’ literature including § aa 
First Circle. He wrote a letter to z pan 
Karachi saying that while he was made to do n y 
labour the Nawabpura culprits were living jn a 
in jail with free access to female company, "N 


The Safia Bibi story is now well-known ‘even in 
India but is worth recounting in the context of the 
Pakistani Government’s attitude towards Women, 


nt for Poses. f 


\ 
1 


employers and got pregnant. 


Her father reported the case but the rapists go 
off because it is not very easy to find four maie wit 
nesses who can testify. But the girl’s confession 
was taken as evidence of zing (adultery) and she was 
therefore sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
(The punishment for rape and adultery is the same) 
She had already been in jail for six years when Hint 
Jalani heard about the case, took it up and got her 
acquitted after an appeal. 

In the past Seven years there have been innumeri: 
ble other instances of women being flogged it 
various offences that would not even be considera 
offences ina society that was not dominated 
maulvis. And the future looks no brighter just J? 
because Zia is about to launch his gazi cout 
which will be the equivalent of our magistrat 
court, and where priests trained in religion in # i 
Arabia will be the judges. l It 

The general atmosphere of medievalism has ha 
ed in a serious drop in the number of women I£ s 
services and in absurd rules like the one which etie | 
that unmarried women cannot be sent abroad i 
are in the foreign service. There was even 27 inii f 
commission not long ago which recommen: i i 
women should not be alloyed to enter pol sjon 0 
they were over 45 unless they had the permis? 
their husbands. nh : Poet | 

So, although there is a ‘magazine in Kar p 
The Herald which is edited and run E 

a wal 


women and although there are women 1; 
Tahira Mazhar Ali, Asma Jahangir, Hir i 
and a hundred others who are prepared tO and afl 
openly, the struggle is likely to be long very 


and the light at the end of the tunnel is 
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these savings schemes aimed at mobilising 
savings among men of small means were 
welcomed by all and continue to gain in 
popularity year upon year. 

Today, one out of every fifty Indians is 
a Peerless certificate-holder. Proof of 
people’s complete trust in India’s largest 
non-banking savings Company. _ 


Total investment in Government custody 
over Rs 500 crores. 
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| | 
Opposition - Creeping Paralysis ? 


ALA 
Congress-I sweepi Bei: A 


y the four months singe Indira Gandhi's 
ee aon on October 31, the country 
has gone through two rounds of elec- 
tioneering — the first for the Lok Sabha 
in December, and now, fugt about to con- 
dude, the second for eleven State Assem- 
bies —a record without precedent for 
ay parliamentary demédcracy. With all 
the tension, occasional bouts of violence 
and display of muscle power at places, the 
completion of the poll process without any 
breakdown is a testimony to the maturity 
ofthe Indian voter as also to the enduring 
quality of the Indian State. 
see Possibility of the Congress-I repeat- - 
F n this Assembly poll what it could 
reor ib in the Lok Sabha election — a 
tlked Teaking victory — is being widely 

gee despite the fact that unlike 
tiding S er poll in which the over- 
and Securit Was the concern for the unity 
poll campa.. of the country, the Assembly 
loca] and 18N 1s expected to focus burning 
lhe perfor regional problems apart from 
ities here record of the State Minis- 
tark. The pov.cettainly not all above the’ 
asic reason for this expecta- 
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tion of the 
Assembly poll is the debility of the 
Opposition parties which has, if anything, 
become worse in the last two months. 
Those who had: expected that the 
trouncing in the Lok Sabha would have a 
chastening effect upon the Opposition so 
that it could brace up for a better show 
this time, have been sorely disappointed. 
The demoralisation that overpowered the 


Opposition parties on the morrow of the / 


Lok Sabha election has made further | 
inroads into their ranks and leadership; 
and a sizable number of their followers 
have started questioning the very reason 
for their existence, the validity of their 
political relevance. The fact that there has 
been no bitter polemics or angry split 
within any of the parties in the Opposition 


is a sign neither of their health nor of the | 


competence or capacity of their leaderships 
for honest self-introspection. Most of them 
gave the impression of having been in a 
state of daze following the humuliating 


experience of near-oblivion even in areas 


long claimed to be their respective strong- 
holds. A state of being benumbed after 
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the cyclone. O 
The pattern of electioneering for the Assembly 


oll during the last one month has brought into 
harp relief the bankruptcy of the Opposition 
politics. Nota single party in the Opposition has 
been able to place before the electorate a cogent 
case of what its candidates, if elected, propose to 
do as members of the Assembly. The one and only 
‘theme they picked up is to attack the Congress-I or 
try to refute whatever Rajiv Gandhi said about 
them or against them. While refutation of the 
opponent’s poll polemics is part of the election 
game, the more important is the need to present 
what a candidate or his party stands for in the 
specific situation in the country and in the State or 
the region concerned. 
The inanity of the Opposition position could be 
seen in its non-stop monotone about the danger of 
one-party rule. The voter with all his sincerity may 
+, legitimately ask, if one-party preponderance is such 
a bad thing, what’s the record of each and every 
= party? The stark, naked truth is that every Opposi- 
tion party has lost credibility as it has divested 
itself of commitment to principles or capacity and 
~ competence to outmatch the Congress-I. Barring 

i Telugu Desam which wears the mantle of martyrdom 
© gifted to it last year by the Cougress-I folly of dis- 
missing NTR, all the Opposition parties — Left, 
Right and Centre — are today in the same boat of 
irrelevance. 

BJP seems to be caught in its toils with its never- 
to-end inner tension, if not conflict, with RSS. The 
Janata presents the unique spectacle of fragmented 
pieces still claiming its freak ancestry of 1977. The 
Congress-S is like a dispossessed zemindar with 
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a COMMENTARY 


General Zia’s Misadventure 


ANALYST 


6 General Zia-ul-Haq of Pakis- 
tan has held his ‘election’ 

_ €xercise to satisfy those among 
‘his sponsors in the West who are 
‘sticklers to democratic rituals. 
‘But it is difficult to find in the 
salaxy of military dictators the 
world over trying to put on a 
democratic garb whose record 
n beat that of General Zia in 
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ed; mass media totally muzzled 
and no dissent could be voiced. 
Even a cultural show to pay 
homage to the late Faiz Ahmed 


Faiz was banned in Lahore lest 
the recital of an ; 


= I ‘ y of the poets where official claim itse 
ees Might stir restless feelings go beyond 33 per cent of 
iB ue andine Ou top of it electorate having cast the i 
ae a legislatures will have little — the Opposition puts it ar 
just a reyised version than 20 per cent — the Ji 0 


ak g a total fraud ofa general of the effete Majlis-i-Shoora. 
Obviously General Zia sought 
at least the fig leaf of legitimacy 
for his naked martial law dicta- 
torship. Aad through that show ofc 
of legitimacy he had hoped to The most spectacular OŁ 


nothing left except his worn-out sherwani. 
shrunk largely to its UP estate looks like 
sioners club. And the two Communist P en 
worried over the future of their only bastion į artie 
Bengal, have resumed their ugly squabbles laci 
themselves under the tutelage of NTR, with aci 
blurred memory of the majestic Telengana da w 
With what can they attract the voter? Neita, i 
promise of immediate gains nor the inspiring vist e f; 
an alluring future. Even the campaign Pe N 
and literature by these parties fail to lift the 5 hes fyd 
Such is the sorry state of the Opposition pee 
Even their demagogy has lost its fire. Sharad Pay, à 
in Maharashtra pins his hopes on a ramshackle fron 
or alliance (or whatever you like to call it) whiny 
extends from the Janata to BJP and on to Shiy Sen 
Biju Patnaik in Orissa promises to dedicate the a 
of his life for the land of the Mahanadi, but then 
Biju’s promises last like morning dews, if not the 
desert mirage. George Fernandes denies ever having 
met Khalistinis in a London gurdwara, but George's 
denials are not expected to carry conviction. And 
the irrepressible Raj Narain marches to Bharatpur 
to avenge the Maharajah’s slain brother by Inciting 
more violence in which others lose their lives. 
What Rajiv Gandhi has -to bother about is not 
the Opposition’s pathetic fulminations but the 
displaced and disgruntled within his own party, 
many of whom have long acquired the expertise of | 
toppling their own party candidates from within, 
Will the new winds of change sweep away the 
cobwebs and cockroaches that creep into the holes” 
and corners of his party? The ballot box alone 
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consolidate his military regime 
eight years after the coup b) 
which he had overthrown a law 
fully constituted elected governi 
ment and had promised election 
in 90 days. But the results of this 
sham election have shown tha 
the popular base of Zia’s military 
regime has become narrower 
today than what it was 12 hat 
when he ousted Bhutto. Att i 
time the military junta P t 
count upon the support 0f: 

fanatic Jamaat- i-Islami, 
was then not an incons 


force. In this phoney i gid no! | 


iderable | 
jection 


i-Islami has made a poor Sal 


having failed to win even © 
out of the 61 it conteste 
debacle no doubt for the | 
` mentalist “Islamisatior 


litary 
‘owe! 
{971 


„that | 


sould 
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acknowledged 
ha Zia’s trusted 
yes. Even ai ae AaB: 
li j O. > 
dl Peer aot feel comfort- 
i presence 10 ae 
my truncated parliament o 
Esha Noor Khan, and es 
carl Abdul Majid Khan who 
fof been passed over 10 1976, for 
post of the army chief_by 
itto, in favour of General Zia, 
fo betrayed him the very next 
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pewith the 


-Jer and executed him two years 


tier. pees 
i Benazir Bhutto now acting in 
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il f , 3 y sie ; 
Sed Aa Band Pala ARE Masna eGadung itself denuded of a base 


efeat of as 

Genera 

f which 

the poll and 

return 

detailed 

oe to come at the 
tng Eis Ca 

fY efeat was that O h 
fe Cal Farman Ali (who 
d Gone e nickname of 
amek during Bangladesh 


la's much- pub- 

licised exercise as “‘selection’’ and 
not an election. But with the 
disgrace. of the setback now 
staring him in the face, General 
Zia, instead of having invested 
himself with any legitimacy, has 
demonstrated to the people of 
Pakistan and to the world that 
his regime is really without a 
mass base within his own country 
and that he is just an American 
puppet propped up by the Penta- 
gon. In this sense, the results of 
this “election” may turn out to 
be a matter of serious concern for 
Washington that 
military rajisas fragile as what 
the glittering Shahanshah’s regime 
turned out to be before its col- 
lapse. The American arms seem 
to have a remarkable ‘quality of 
divesting their beneficiaries of 
support among their own people. 
Zia’s electoral misadventure 
has certainly a lesson for our 
country. A martial law regime, 


Pakistan’s : 


at home, is prone to refurbish its 
image by military adventurism. 
Since even General Zia is aware 
of the superiority of the Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan, it would 
be but natural for him to turn 
east and have a desperate mini- 
blitz on the Indian frontier. 
Alternatively he may suddenly 
turn a super dove towards India 
hoping to boost his Sagging posi- 
tion at home by pulling off a 
no war pact with India —a 
move which is bound to lift the 
morale in India of those who 
nowadays flaunt on their lapel 
their “I Love Zia” badge or 
ponderously pontificate that “Zia 
is our best bet”. For the deci- 
sion-makers in the South Block, 
the best bet has always to be the 
people of Pakistan and it is none 
of our business to stretcha help- 
ing hand to the dictator who 
seems doomed to be drowned in 
the sea of blood and anger of his 
own people. (February 27)0) 
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The Akali Who’s Who 


SATYAPAL DANG 


AL™ost all political parties as 

well as the Government of 
India recognise that there are 
moderates as well as extremists 
amongst the leaders of the Akali 
Party. It is also accepted that it 
will not be in national interest 
to’ ignore this fact. Since the 
Punjab problem has become a 
national issue, many from outside 
Punjab have been wanting to 
have fuller pictures of the top 
Akali leaders. This article is an 
attempt to help such friends at 
least to some extent. 

Parkash Singh Badal: Soft- 
‘spoken, twice Chief Minister of 
Punjab, a big landlord owning 
land not only in Punjab but also 
in some of the neighbouring 
States; also a transporter whose 
vehicles run not only in Punjab 
but also to some places in 
Haryana. According to some, 
he also owns benami a good deal 
of landed property in New Delhi. 

Undoubtedly a moderate; Jeast 
communal of all Akali leaders at 
the top-most level. Not long ago 
had the biggest mass base of all 
the Akali leaders; commanded 
respect of considerable sections of 
Hindus in the State. 

When during his Chief 
Ministership (1977-80) the ex- 
tremists from outside as well as 
inside the Akali Party demanded 
aban on the scriptures of the 

` Nirankaris, he did not yield. At 
the same time he did not oppose 
the demand frontally. 

Two Akali leaders opposed to 
him submitted to the Head 

_ Priests a memorandum against 
him alleging corruption etc, He 
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the secular Constitution of India. 
Within a couple of days, he gave 
up this position. On a subsequent 
occasion, he himself became a 
party in the matter of seeking 
arbitration’ of the Head Priests to 
resolve the differences within the 
Akali Party regarding distribu- 
tion of seats for elections to 
legislatures. 

He has never supported ‘the 
demand for Khalistan. Quite 
often he opposed it openly though 
on some occasions might have 
chosen to remain silent. He was 
a party tothe resolution declar- 
ing that the Sikhs constituted a 
separate nation. 


Of the top Akali leaders he did 
not goto Chowk Mehta when 
Bhindranwala was to court 
arrest. Again, he did not go to 
Ferozepore to welcome him 
on being released from the 
Central Jail there. In fact; he 
and Bhindranwala were not on 
talking terms and Bhindranwala 
had indulged in a lot of character 
assassination of Badal making 
an issue even of the marriage of 
Badal’s daughter to the son of a 
Congress leader. Badal was known 
to be on Bhindranwala’s Hit 
List. 

Badal never made the false 
Statement (which many other 
Akali leaders did make) that no 


arms were being collected inside - 


the Golden Temple, that no 
terrorists were being trained there, 
etc. He’ was reported to have 
advised Sant Longowal not to 
make such patently wrong state- 
ments but to maintain silence on 


the issue. 


Why did Badal himself choose 
tobe silent instead of speaking 
out the reality and Opposing it? 
Some say: out of fear of isolation 


as Well as of physical liquidation, _ 


eae a aig ei 


invariably . give up the batt} He became 


adopted the Second (Lu 


_ then editor of Preet 


Others say: Badal > 
activities of the terroni 
as a pressure on the Gor, al 
of India. Still others b B | 
all. these factors ~e 
together. 
Immediately after 
tion Blue Star Badal ¢. 
highly inflammatory > 
to the press. Not a 
sidered it to be unij 
Some believed that he di 


ODerg 


d 

because he wanted to b jp e 
(Actually, after the stan r m 
was immediately arrested), at KAS 
Badal has always M {0 


loggerheads with Tohra. is bid 
always been keen to Oust ig} Minister- 
from the Presidentship of fi} element 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandy si come 
Committee (SGPC). At the lg] sia did n 
moment, however, he wow] Sant Ha 


Only at the time of the hiDi with 
SGPC election held only a falkleved th 
weeks ago he gave the green Oers ha 


. Signal to his supporters outsié{bir stage 


the jail to fight it out. Atma Sing] Siindrany 
contested against Tohra butlog}s had be 
by a narrow margin reflecting ikin but hi 
weakened position of Badal=)hdal's sup 
weakened by his refusal or fala} at. In ar 
to fight extremism frontally. tr that 


Gurcharan Singh Tohra: Bei gett 
being one of the three topmi i i fp 
Akali leaders has been the Pre it ak 
dent of SGPC for many yeats |, i if 


‘tf ifferen 
Undoubtedly an extremist Pliny, Ba 
managed for long to have Ain a 
image of a “progressive « i tie i 
long he was said to be clost a Olien Te, 
CPI-M leader Harkishan 5 
Surjeet who was widely Tep% hy n 
to have written Tobras ey dem 
at the Ludhiana Convent, i “ih 
‘the Akali Dal held in’ 1978 be ha 


version of the Anandpm iy 
Resolution. (This ven 
attempt to make the 


er Aka 
Sukhjinder Singh) Ba os 
meet (late) Navel Sii 


son of Gurbux Singh 
Punjab literature ~ 


k for it more than one occasion Longo- 
y more, Wal has opposed Khalistan and 
C can hold ee national unity and 
2 integrity. 
A ey toeete it is Tobra Many believe that he is not an 
| aie presi Sanit dranwala extremist but is a vacillator and 
| : u Nanak Niwas also has been ‘trying to utilize 
|” Ce Takht. At Badal-Tohra differences to 
i then id ah Sahib Giani become the sole leader of the 
wy S082 ned anybody Akali Dal. This is also the view 
nal singe Takht with arms. of the writer of this article. 
to) ie t0 AK Bhindranwala_an This much about the top trio. 
fisaecte? ciani Kirpal Singh Now some others. 


ili guards. retreat by Tohra. Balwant Singh: An ex-govern- 

s made a ding all this, it was ment offcer, an ex-Congressman; 

atk ae that Tohra was a former — Finance Minister 
fy ee with the Centre (Akali). Besides being a land- 


been q] sing t0 S€ become the Chief owner, he has big industrial in- 


+ He taf s bid i is even said thata terestsin and out of Punjab as 
oust fig hiter, was reached but it did wellas outside India. Has links 


o Erne off because Bhindran- With some foreign big business 


D too. He has often complained in 
t agree. : 

tthe lay end Singh Longowal: private that though he deserves 
wame President of the Akali most, he cannot be an (Akali) 
|i] with Badal’s help. Many Chief Minister because he is not 

eved that he was Badal’s man. a Jat by caste. erat 
es had their doubts. At a A moderate and was for long 
t stage, some supporters of reported to be a loyal member of 
nindranwala openly alleged that the Badal group. His house was 
ra butkėjk had been all alonga Tohra attacked by extremists. He had 
lecting ijn but had manoeuvered to get -a narrow escape. It may be acci- 
Badal=|hite!’s support to become Presi- dental but thereafter a change in 
or failis a Inany case soon it became his attitudes was noted by some 
TN Was not dittoing observers. After the second killing 
ine. In private, Badal of Hindu passengers of a bus 


top plained to some of towards the end of 1983, Badal 
the Pres fae Santji first would ' was for a resolution by the Akali 
yeas J; i im but would then Legislature Party recommending 
emisi, Ë y -ongowal did not the withdrawal of the Dharam 


tt certificate advice, not to . Yud Akali Morcha. This whole- 
0 nO ar S about there some move was sabotaged by 
Gilden Te E etc. Inside the Balwant Singh. 
ilse certifica eo issued > Inʻa seminar held after the 
Ce he explained hin oe edly: Operation Blue Star, he asserted 
al Bhindra ls refusal to that till a settlement was arrived 
Why should to by say- at, killings etc in Punjab would 
I$ Our dan condemn goon. In the recent election for 
Oment,>? A & stick) - the SGPC President, Balwant had 
lat his name na hecom- supported Tohra—maybe be- 


tio Singh. . In any case, another 

n for the change in his attitudes—a change 
a the ja ppo eoWal for the - better—can now be 
i ully sup: noted. In a press conference 
h. © held on January 24, 1985, Bal- 


bound beep contradicted. Hareevemnnom 


itluded inthe was like cause of acute rivalry with Atma 


Obras ieee a they want Singh contradicted Akali ` 
ba Y: = Dal ad hoc convener Suman 
Singh Thekadar and SGPC acting 


nd eSangotsf the Anandpur Sahib resé- 


lution amended and adopted at 
the party’s All-India Conference 
at Ludhiana in 1978 was now the 
final document. 

Surjeet Singh Barnala: An ad- 
vocate by profession, soft-spoken ` 
with the reputation of a gentle- 
man. A former Education Minis- 
ter and the Akali nominee in the 
Janata Government (1977-78), he 
is considered a moderate, has 
been taking a moderate position 
though maintaining silence on 
some crucial questions; said to be 
close to Longowal. 

Sukhjinder Singh: A former 
Police Officer. In the faction- 
tidden Police Department of the 


Punjab Government, he prepared 


and submitted a report against a | 
senior officer “proving his cor- 
ruption”. A report was prepar- 
ed against him. He was shown 
the same and was asked to resign 
or face a charge-sheet. It is said 
that it was because of this that he 
resigned. Somealso allege that 


` before becoming an Akali, he had 


tried for a Congress ticket for the 
Punjab Assembly. Was Edu- 
cation Minister in -the second 
Ministry headed by Badal. 
Visited Yogi Harbhajan Singh 
(an American Sikh leader) in 
USA when he was still a Minis- 
ter. Later on, had to resign be- 
cause of acute differences with 
Chief Minister Badal. Some 
allege that he had close contacts 
with the Congress Chief Minis- 


“ter Darbata Singh. An open 


protagonist of Khalistan. — 

Like Balwant Singh . and 
Barnala he too was at one time a 
member of. Akali Dal’s negotia- 
ting team. : 

Moral: There-are moderates in 
the Akali leadership but they will 


- act as consistent. moderates only 
“under mass pressure. D 
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David Lange and ANZUS 


RANJAN GUPTA 


Te: placid waters of the south 
Pacific will never be the same 
again. Not many at the Summit 
of the Six in New Delhi recently 
could have thought that its 
Declaration would be put into 
practical effect so soon after it 
had been made. But David 
Lange, New Zealands most 
famous Prime Minister is a man 
of his word. 2 

Lange had pledged his sup- 
port to the Conference on Disar- 
mament and stood up to his prin- 
ciples taking the American bull 
by its horns. David Lange has 
made the mighty American 
nuclear armada turn away from 
his peaceful shores and made 
Washington eat the humble pie. 

It had become a battle of wits 
between Wellington and Washing- 
ton when New Zealand, though 
a member of the Australia, New 
Zealand, United States alliance 
(ANZUS) refused to let American 
ships call at New Zealand ports 
unless they declared they were 
not carrying nuclear weapons. 
The Americans refused to give 
any such undertaking. 

The point of brinkmanship 
reached the edge of the ledge 
when naval exercises code named 
“Sea Eagle” were announced. 
Either New Zealand permit the 
ships or withdraw from ANZUS 
was the message from Washing- 
ton. There was also a clear hint 
that the United States and 
Australia would continue to 
Cooperate and New Zealand 
would be the little odd man out. 


After all ANZUS without New 
pa URNS SE Ta E e E ES 


The author is the Corres- 
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an Times. 


Solidarity and 


Zealand would really not make 


much difference even phone- 
tically. m 
But few had anticipated 


the political skills of David 
Lange. Along with the threat to 
“expel? New Zealand as it were 
from ANZUS, there was talk of 
the United States removing the 
special trade benefits on New 
Zealand butter, beef and lamb. 
Hit them where it hurts most — 
seemed to be the US attitude. 
And it did not seem to matter 
much to the Americans if they 
were hitting below the belt. 

The US was counting on 
Australian support in getting 
New Zealand to toe the line. In 
fact they expected the Australian 
Prime Minister Hawke to do the 
ditty work for them. Hawke 
whose name could easily have 
been Dove was prepared to 
pressurize David Lange but his 
own tail, as it were stung him. 
The Labour Party of Australia 
revolted at the idea of bringing 
any pressure on New Zealand. 
They were also up in arms 
against Hawke agreeing to an 
American request to use Sydney 
as a base to monitor tests of the 
new generation of MX nuclear 
missiles. Faced with a revolt by 
his own party which could well 


have cost him his job Hawke 


backed off, 

Far from getting Lange to 
climb down on the nuclear wea- 
Ponty question the Left wing of 
the ruling Australian Labour 
Party sent a message to the New 
Zealand Prime Minister. The 
message said: “This message of 
Support for tke 
Strong stance made by you and 
members of your New Zealand 
Labour Party on visits by US 
nuclear armed vessels. comes to 
you from the Federal Labour 
Party of Australia”. The message 


ango 


n 
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was signed by 24 
also wanted the 
renegotiated. It 
two of the three sia ‘ 
ANZUS adopted a “20 

nuclear policy line the ait 
States would be forced e Unik 


tates | inal 
sider its position, Wip S 64 
i andere 
on the other foot, it was f m 
now which, was the oda fait 
out. X ould 
Yet what the Americans a | 


not understand js that 
Lange is not anti-Amer; 
anti-nuclear i 
the US Ambas 
Wellington, his country’s ogl, 
was to remain within ANZ 
“We are not in an anti-ANZIy 
posture and we have engaged il 
land and air exercises unig 
ANZUS and have already orl 
mitted the Navy to the Sea Eag 
exercises’ but he reiterated thy fimeligh 
New Zealand would not alwi Some 1 
any nuclear powered or nuchal New Z 
armed ships to come to its pati] Pacific” 
Of course President Regj New Z 
seems incapable of understand}! Britain 
such sophisticated thinkin pst cc 
Everything for him has to W vous ol 
black-or-white. He finds Lat/—— 
soft towards Socialists —not ani from , 
Soviet enough—and just cane) 
understand why New Zeal 
cannot share his hysteria o E 
Soviet threat. But as Lui 
pointed out, Reagan wasata 
dling with democracy. al 
The Americans will have.) - 
learn to live with countries a ; 
New Zealand, Australia 2j 


sniggere 
daken a 
minatio 


terms. 
are pro-Soviet. I 
they will evaluate issue: ‘a 
ing to their own expellé foe 4 
needs. The American Pg 
“they are either we 
‘against us” is naive, gi 
a lack of indepth thinking i 
cannot understand 4 hed 
culture and shows UP ping 
torial element in Wasi 
anti-Soviet thinking: volt 
Apart from a ie 
Australian “Labour alan 
Lange, the New ° i 
Minister faces host! 
Zealand and Aus 
vatives. Leading” 
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servative Premier Dini a È Sugej fopaingci Ai aheSens'The Australians have always _ 
Peterson whose Nobel Peace Prize. For once it had an uneasy feeling about | 
e lian state has the isnot Australia that is eclipsing Americans but never had the f 
dealing with . New Zealand but New Zealand gutty courage to do anything, 
recort ans and immig- ` which is overshadowing Australia, . For a while illuminating the dull 
ystra who belongs to or more accurately, it is the per- Political stage of Australia was 
Conservative sonality of New Zealand’s young Gough Whitlam the Labour Party 


as ‘Australian courageous Prime Minister that Prime Minister. But the Austra- | 
b aa State like a is making the world take notice lians sacrificed him as an offering 
let broughtina of a long forgotten corner of the to.appease goddess America. ; 
poder Cr ension to the whole world. David Lange’s rise from a: 
6 the mical ae said his State If anyone deserves the crown - Labour Party backbencher to his | 
odd i si We ew Zealand choco- of peace it is David Lange. No: country’s greatest Prime Minister i 
SA ould ban e responded by say- one has staked his office and isa modern day fairy tale. As bis- Í 
cans ga] les Paes d would not be country for a principle as he has, biographer Vernon Wright des- i 
a e E e er in New Te cribes that fateful night in 1977 | 
ican fy] ale that wou urt / ion when trom an unknown politican 
As i Jatt ere thana ban on - Wat sort of personality isthis Lange came direct in line of suc- 
ri iene would hurt ‘New David Lange? cession to become Prime Minister: 
aaor i 


i aa Hundreds of acres of “BIG BEE LANGE HAPPY “On the selection night David 
ANE ee Queensland is under IN SMALL HIVE” proclaims was the last of the 16 candidates 
US} tropica ‘ of a banner headline. The refe- to speak...Party President Arthur’ 
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ae E who have always rence is to New Zealand Prime Faulkner introduced him with the- 
35 mg viegered at New Zealand are Minister Lange in his office in words: ‘Now we come to>the 
ady cop ikea aback by Lange’s deter- : New Zealand’s Parliament’ build- person who has the longest wait 


mination and the international. ing, shaped somewhat like a - for the evening’ to which David 
imelight that : is on him. ` beehive. ees „= feplied quickly, ‘And with due 
Some newspapers have . called Needless to say the headline respect, the greatest weight too, 
New. Zealand “Prussia ‘of the was in an Australian newspaper. . I think’. (a reference to his fat - 
Pacific” because of the support - Now Australians always superci- body), The meeting roared with 
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Bureaucracy 
JOHN LALL ` 


peesvanr though ICS traditions have become in 
the present situation, there is, one which our suc- 
cessors might advisedly revive. This applies to con- 
tacts with businessmen: Meet them if you must, but 
only in your office. ; 

The British themselves had a way of getting round 
this convention. Cosy little chats in station clubs or 
the more imposing smoking rooms of the Bengal 
Club in Calcutta, Gymkhana Club in Lahore and 
CCI in Bombay. They went out riding together, 
i knocked a polo ball about or followed a ridiculous 
ay little pimpled rubber ball across acres and acres of 
at lush fairways until the damn thing dropped into a 

tiny hole in which you couldn’t even catch your foot 

f if you tried. These were the occasion for exchange 
i ofa few telling: words about Bolshy jute labour, 
prices at Ahe last tea auctions and the power genera- 
tion plant just imported to be put up in some remote 
up-country station. It was all part of the imperial 
conspiracy. It was good for the Raj and absolutely 
vital for the trading barons of Clive Street and their 
principals in the City of London. 

All that has changed. The bottom has been knock- 
ed out of the all-embracing British connection. 
Our biggest trading partner is the United States, and 
we have a checquer board of economic interests all 
over the world. The State Trading Corporation has 
become a giant on its own, with bilateral and even 
third-country dealings.. And in India itself industrial 

and trading houses have sprung up to an extent 

undreamt of in the days of the Burra Sahibs. Would 
‘it be good for public relations, would it be good for 
government itself if its servants cut themselves off 
socially? What would happen to those easy exchanges 
at business lunches and the even more relaxed atmos- 
phere of dinners in private suites at five-star hotels 
with whisky flowing, rounded off with liquors and the 
rich, drugging smoke of havana cigars? It is not as if 
Government itself has frowned on expense accounts 

After all such entertainment is perfectly legitimate: it 
is implied: in business operations. It would be futile 
P play alons For its part the public sector is 

alive to the opportunitie: iali 

pe. and indulges ava te ey socials; 

The mere recital of the arguments ex : i 
as wholly specious. What is wanted is a eke 
on socialising and on conducting business ofan 
_ kind ajae the responsible atmosphere of a Goren 

ment office. Work would not suffer one jot: there 
_would be'a positive gain in terms of image reputatio 

and the other values that give credibility to the 
Operations of government and its servants, ai 

But there are other forms of socialisj 

we Be ene teas sing. Take 
irst, the case of foreign visits, which are much the 
most difficult to prescribe for because of the ease 
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— Socialising and Security ~ 


_the State 


with which restrictions can be evaded. What sho, 
our people do when, on opening a heay où 


envelope, opera tickets fall out along with at ae 4 JL 
card? Considering that it is virtually impossibi “tale: W's 
a casual visitor to miraculously procure a seat © for eat | 
centre stalls for Tristan and Isolde, perhaps ae the |} jn, 
valent return in the form ofa book token eel We 
salve a sensitive conscience. and make it quits AA cartait 
for the rest, there is no reason why restrictions apy, iil 
cable within the country should not be extended i hant 
foreign visits as well. It would have to be left to i recess! 
‘vigilance’ aS our embassies can exercise and ali accum 
mately, the self-discipline of officers themselyes forthe! 
There has to be consistency whether at home x Toi 
abroad. ; OUN anillu 
Apart from a ban on private contacts a few genera | S9% 
principles might be suggested. The readiness wih | 2% 
which our people open their mouths while under the | PPO 
influence of even a tot of whisky is a legend in dip. | 2% 
lomatic circles in Delhi. They laugh and laugh, | SOF 
Many of the senior officers know how to carry theit the po 
liquor, but as it is not possible to make exceptions a | ° 
total ban is the answer. Attendance at official recep: | tegula 
tions is regulated in the Ministry of External Affaits confide 
by a simple rule of protocol, or used to be, Services before 
Headquarters were represented by: the Director of | State, 
Intelligence, or-his deputy. . Similar rules should be 1 oa to 
adopted for all Ministries and departments. Dina Ina be 
and lunch invitations from foreign diplomats donot” BS 
normally go below a Director. This should become | 200v 
the rule. RAGE, | nelu 
Those who:want to could evade these restriction” a 
as easily. as water flows through a sieve, but that sip tah 
no reason for not enforcing them. And just because | bac 
evasion might be relatively easy, punishment shout the th 
be correspondingly stiff. Immediate transfer woul The 
maryellously cool even the most. fiery thirst; apati ; dvoid 
from proceedings for severer penalties. -` Bet hei 
A sympathetic public is all too ready anion: 
blame on the high cost of living and the f ‘nore, 
black money on which the whole “system” iS ~ie | And y 
This is absolute nonsense. Conditions ate unde 5} ads 
edly extremely difficult, and reasonable Te than f; 


necessary. But there are ways of keeping Om | ofcon 
head above water without aie the country, ah J et 
been happening on a scale that has shaken ES 
out of their customary complacency... =, d 
The way-out is good administration, * 
means, amongst other things, cutting dows °° 
cedures. Try to geta cheque book at. a br 
Bank of Indja. It is a fivet 
Other developing countries, which, in our 
we regard as backward, manage i 
The danger is that in recognition of 
superiority they. might well hav 
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s of Reagan in the White 
o «pormal? years? Or will they be 
y «crisis? The indications, as we read 
a severe crises are On the way. 
tha of course, referring to the, near 
Ne P al economic downturn in the 
crtioly O ture. Nothing could be more normal 
l The question is how serious the coming 
pan that a be, and whether it will impact on 
mession Ag weaknesses in the economy to produce 
Se : lly more destructive altered 
us -~ question, we must first dispose o 
D bas Bert created and assiduously 
reminated by the devotees of Reaganomics. The 
ax and regulatory reforms of the last few years are 
supposed to have cleared away the major obstacles 
‘gstrong economic growth in the period ahead. 
Rich people have more money to save and inyest, 
the power of unions has been greatly curtailed, 
business has been freed of restrictive rules and 
regulations, and the vital ingredient called business 
confidence has been restored to what it used to be 
before the days of the New. Deal and the Welfare 
State. Proof that a. great change has occurred iS 
said to be provided by the “‘fact” that the recovery 
that began at the beginning of 1983, unlike earlier 
post-Second World War recoveries, has been powered 


r more year 


yest © 


by investment — just like in the good old days. The: 
' “onclusion is drawn that the new economy which is 


upposed to have emerged from the ‘Reagan 


Revolution” is strongly growth-oriented and rela- 
yimmune to.short-term setbacks. A rosy future 


ep if only the country doesn’t turn its back on 
one of Reaganomics. ~ 
fey cj ouble is that this is a tissue of fantasies 
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>» OF any other way — does not lead to. 
And Wal pital accumulation. . Quite the contrary: 


federal budget deficit, remarks in passing: 

There has been a lot of loose talk recently about the idea 
that we have been having “an investment led recovery”. 
In fact, Consumer spending has increased nearly twice as 
much as investment in business plant and equipment since 
the recovery began. And business spending on inventory - 
accumulation has‘also outstripped investment in plant and 
equipment over the past two years, 


On the evidence to date, then, there is no reason 
to expect that the next recession, when it comes, will 
be moderated in either depth or duration by being 
superimposed on a long-term growth trend. On the 
contrary, the underlying condition is one of stagna- 
tion which has manifested itself, among other ways, 
in increasingly severe recessions in 1974-75 and 
1980-82. Hence even in the absence of aggravating 
factors we should expect the coming recession to be 
at least as bad. and probably worse than the last 
one. 

` But there are aggravating factors, two of which 
are particularly important, closely interrelated, and — 
either singly or in combination’ quite capable of 
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ie Third World í 
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abroad, these US aberrations have opened up vast 
markets which have been eagerly seized upon by 
debtor countries straining to increase their exports. 
According to a Morgan Guaranty bank report, the 
three largest Latin, America debtors expanded their 
sales to the United States over the last year as follows: 
Argentina by.33.6 per cent, Brazil by 57.3 per cent, 
and Mexico (hurt by a weak oil market) by 12.1 per 
cent.* Recession will tend to reduce both the US 
trade deficit and the value of the dollar; by the same 
token it will deprive the debtor countries of markets 
vg crucial to their already tenuous grasp on solvency. 

i To adapt a venerable piece of folk wisdom: one pro- 
blem’s meat is another problem’s poison. 

The conclusion is obyious: the coming recession 
could easily be the last straw for the big debtor coun- 
tries, ‘forcing them to give up the ghost and openly 
admit what they, have been struggling to deny — 
that they are in fact bankrupt. 

If this should happen, the US banking system 
would immediately be faced with its biggest crisis 
since 1933. But — and this fact has been carefully 
suppressed by the mass media — such a crisis is 
quite possible even without a collapse of the inter- 
national debt structure. The business/financial press, 
with a circulation confined to the top 10 per cent or 
so of the nation’s income receivers, has been quite 
frank about this. To make the point, we need only 
quote from a cover story which appeared in Business 
SAA Week (October 29, 1984) under the headline, “Behind 

ute the Banking Turmoil: Bad Loans at Home — Not 

i in the Third World — Are Shaking the System.” 
Eer The following is a composite pieced together (with 
; omissions indicated) from the first few. pages of a 
L long and carefully researched report: 

s Throughout the 19705, bankers were grippe Peano 
dream; Give us low inflation and Seon. eee 


and the world will be’ ours. In the. 1980s, bankers: are 


getting much of what they wanted i 
Uunimagined turmoil. 3 paud so far it/has paused 


Low inflation has had a vastly different A 
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or bein eer ners ee Many corporate* eee 
Onger push through the price incr è 
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2 3 pa y in ener 
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ofit runities, deregulation has sharply i 
what a costs tò attract and hold deposits, erie T 
i Same time greatly spurring competition. in the financia} 


industry... 


As a result, the strongest recovery ii i i 
‘ a. n K 
ee the financial equivalent of the San Andrus? j tee 
fe ely eia life for corporate Customers’ is peek 
ue í » And it is eyen i SEE 
or ue pike, especially since the E reesi 
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the Depression. And the number of problem ea ii È 
raci 


by federal banking regulators has ballooned, 
More and more banks are concluding that loan: } 
rock-sold borrowers in energy, real estate, agrio Tig oe 
basic manufacture are uncollectible.... Cor orae an 
burdens, by almost every key measure, are aloes tate 
than ever. Companies loading up on short-ter Punishing 
vulnerable to disaster if rates rise steeply oe debe 
year or spike upward... T the Tey 
Although regulators are pressing for mo 3 
have to avoid appearing to lean too hard. The Reo they 
panic would risk a full-scale crisis that woui of 
financial markei ; uld rock 
The vulnerability to today’s high intere: : 
inflation is shared by thousands of US inde low 
panies. Balance sheets are the weakest ever at this Com- 
a recovery. And they continue to weaken. Stage of 
share of corporate income is dedicated. to intent 
ments, liquidity is deteriorating, and reliance o est pay. 


‘term, debt is increasing. Says Morgan, Stanley & n short. 
economist Stephen S. Roach: “There are eraon 


vulnerabilities for this stage-of the business cycle,” 
This was written-last fall when’ the Stage of the 
business cycle was still one of continued recovery 
Since then a turning point has been reached; and, as 


noted above, the economy is now poised for the — 


inevitable downswing — which in turn is bound to 
intensify all the imbalances and vulnerabilities which 
have been building up not only during the period of 
recovery but in all the year of stagflation that pre 
ceded it. 

_ There was a time when it would have, been pretty 
safe to predict that the sityation we have been 
describing — recession impinging on an extremely 
fragile banking structure — could- lead only to a 
fullfledged depression. But that: was before the 
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were is talk of delinking jobs. from 
favour of it. But not in the 
ees hich the proposal is being discussed. 

ner in W like two and a half million students 
if eer aduate stage find themselves in 
a 


but because they have nothing 
e only way they can occupy them- 
r od ary i to gi enrolled ina college and 
ae ah year's there. They also learn a little 
m alh though that is not what they are 
ne They are there to pass time and little 
1 this being the objective, all kinds of other 
< indirect consequences follow, one of them being 
that colleges get overcrowded and facilities for 
higher education remain chronically under strain. 
The problem cannot be solved by simply delinking 
jobs from degrees. What happens in our under- 
graduate collegesis the outcome of the whole 
srategy of development that the country has 
followed over the last three decades and more. We 
have yet to evolve an alternate strategy of develop- 
ment where the abundant manpower of the country 
isput to constructive use, where generation of 


employment is one of the important objectives and ~ 


disparities both in the rural and urban sectors are 
significantly reduced. 
To attack the problem only at one point is to over 
simplify, for the fact of the matter is that these 
Wi iob of babysitting. Those 
Rene enter the world o are also 
Weir Genoa more :or less unemployable pass 
ae Hs in college and, this it should be abvious, 
fall patent on the strategy of development 
I would i fp aay 30 far : 
only in the v see it changed, but changed not 
ona num eld of education, It has to be changed 
er of other fronts as well, otherwise it 
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is no real conflict between these two requirements. 
To assume that knowledge is something pure, 
disinterested and divorced from skills, is not right. 
At the same time to assume that skills can be 
acquired without adding to one’s stock of know- 
ledge is to over-simplify. The truth of the matter is 
that as one gains in skills one also gains in know- 
ledge. While knowledge may not be a particularly 
saleable commodity, skills certainly are. The more 
skilled one is, the better price one fetches in fhe 
market. That is why, ideally speaking, those who 
have the inclination and the capacity do their best 
to acquire whatever skills they can. 


Yet certification is very important Without a 
degree how are other people to know that one has 
gone through a certain course of training and 
acquired those skills which one is expected to 
acquire in the course of one’s training? In certain 
situations there is a marked difference between what 
one was supposed to have acquired, and: what one 
has actually acquired. This difference notwithstand- 
ing, most employers tend to place a large measure 
of reliance on what the certifying institutions — 
universities and colleges — are presumed to certify. 
That is why when jobs are advertised, it is laid 
down, for instance, that the applicants must possess 
such and such degree and, more than that, must also 
have been placed at least in the second division. That 
in certain universities one can get second division 
at 45 per cent and in other universities at 50 per 
cent does not seem to bother the employers. Nor 
are they particularly bothered by the fact that certain 
universities tend to give more first classes than third 
classes. The fact of the matter is that most people 
are too lazy to do without some kind of certification. 
When duly constituted body certifies a particular ~ 
individual to have pase’ a particular examination 
according to a specified norm, that J 
Tot eoii asad of making their own judgement Se 
they find it easier to rely on somebody else’s judge- 
mel the early fifties this system seemed to work — 
somewhat satisfactorily. Then two things started to 
happen. One, the ‘number of certifying agencies 
began to grow much more speedily than had hap- 
ened i Every year saw the establishmen’ 
pened in the past. Ev Ty y! : 
ofa few new universities and they had the statutory 
f certification. But more disconcertini 
than this was a second factor. The number of those 
: ‘the colleges and universities’ began to gr w 
‘and mds. Jn 1950-51, for example, -the 
enrolled in higher education wa 
In another twenty years it ha 
ion. Each one of them W 
passed the examination that h 


who join 


that seems to satisfy 


claimed to have passed. Eaghid 

therefore eligible to get the job for w. 

applicant. One additional factor that distorted the 

pattern still further was this. Iffora particular job 

a simple graduate would do, there were scores 0 
people who had done a master’s degree. Sometimes 
they had qualifications in law and other related fields. 
As if that was not enough, some people had even 
done their doctorate. In plain words, we had the 
dual nenon of over-education and educated 
unemployment. 

Nothing was more obvious in this situation than 

that some people should have started saying: we 

should de-link jobs from degrees. A further refine- 
ment was introduced when it was said that selections 
for the superior jobs should be made soon after 
students finish school on the analogy of selecting 
young boys for the armed forces at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. Indeed, it has been suggested that the IAS 
competition should be held immediately after stu- 
dents finish their school rather than after they finish 
college. There is something persuasive about each 
one of these proposals. If and when implemented, 
they are likely to produce some quite definite results. 

The pressure on educational institutions. would, 

without question, decline to some extent. Therefore, 

as far as the universities are concerned they. would 

begin to breathe a little more freely. All this and 
various other favourable consequences would ensue. 
Perhaps one can go so far as to say that not only 
would the process of declining standards in higher 
education be arrested, it may even be reversed. 

All this sounds too good to be true, some people 
would say. If it were so simple, why was this solu- 
tion not thought of earlier? And indeed if it was 
thought of earlier, as there is evidence to show, why 
was it not implemented earlier? To ask this question 
isto discover that things are not so simple as the 
seem, that education and employment are dee E 
interlinked processes and that to seek to modif: the 
educational process in a crucial sense without tie 
same time carryi OY the 

rying out equally crucial changes in 
the system regulating the employment market, i 
recommend a course of action which m Se 
some results fo ay produce 
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for joining a college do so without hee wa 
That not each one of them would be abl esttation, | 
job after a few years is a thought that ae to geta | 
from within off and on but then for so AYS then | 
least they feel they have something to do oT at 
not be exciting enough, nor rewarding ene 8 may | 
the college experience brings to them ugh bat Stee 
measure of satisfaction. a certain 
They learn something from thei ! 
something from their fellow student oa ail RC. | 
opportunities for sustained interaction ait a 
another. There is also time for fun and froli 6 
occasions it degenerates into acts of delin o 
But on the whole there is a permis ae BD 
attitude to what young people do and therefore th of | | by L 
is no real harm done. And all that it costs a sine oe 
isa couple of hundred rupees in tuition fees a a 
some additional funds for books, clothing, trans a 
and other out-of-pocket expenses. The whole T HE c 
cess is so designed as to admirably suit the offspring indu 
of the affluent and sometimes not so affluent. a large 
To seek to change all this is to seek i mant 
a transformation which will be both sod on 
economic in its dimensions. The question to ask ae 
therefore is if enough has been given to all thes Mitt 
implications and if the country is prepared for the The 
new system that this changed pattern of education | carrying 
„and employment will bring about. As far as one call | hard] i 
judge, no thought has been given.to. any.of thet | in fh 
implications. Indeed when some people talk about | masnit 
the delinking of jobs from degrees, the suggestion | require 
in most cases seems to be that if such a deliokitt State 
could be brought about the results would be almost | elated 
miraculous. Ek : Murthy 
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ueno Engineering Change — India’s Iron & Steel: 
ind of | |ty K. Krishnamurthy Technology Books, 


Indiranagar, Madras: pp 426: Rs. 250. 


TH chequered history of the development of steel 
industry in India since Independence’ reflects to 
alarge extent the vicissitudes of our efforts at self- 
lant industrialisation of the country. This vision 


ngine! | embodying the hopes and aspirations of a newly 
al n liberated people has not materialised, if they are not 
Bik: inashambles. It awaits a reawakening and.a heroic 
for the tort to be restored to its earlier status. 

cath The present generation, charged with the task of 


ae forward India’s development effort, were 
i i T their teens when the effort was initiated 
Rin z It is difficult for them to recall the 
ei : of the effort then needed and the courage 
strate aie Sens the task on a scale commen- © 
tated b the grand vision. The story of steel 

y an elderly journalist like K. Krishna- 
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jeld Of | finely, a is, therefore, appropriate and 
sngages Meiden, a narration ofon ostensibly minor 
fact $ Rcially Ra Te an by T.T. Krishnamachari, is 
pass ers from th or, tells us how, faced with 
jion #] Federal pe, three countries, the Soviet Union, the 
ert a, to aan ic of Germany and the United King- 
er ! aster chru eee steel plant for India, Prime 
m8 tly nc a Very infers i dilemma which one to 
thay chru, Tene al evening meeting at which 
La Nere pre a Menon and T.T. Krishnama- 
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ayy Pur a “million: tonnes steel plant at 
tio t Burnp nother more recently brought to 
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| sen td a deters Of faith which needed moral 
tte q kers hag. sation to succeed. These, the ~ 
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on can be either partially 


same je creating new-ayenues of employment and, 
indeed, a quickened rate of growth is to lve ina 
world of slogans and not of reality. That sometimes 
these slogans are taken seriously only goes to show 


that we are fast beginning to lose even the distinction 
between illusion and reality. O 


not excluding the bureaucrats, some of whom left 
their mark on the history of India’s steel develop- 
ment. The three one-million tonnes steel plants were 
built almost: simultaneously. 


The vision, however, faded after the mid-sixties. 
After the three steel plants envisaged in the fifties, 
only one, Bokaro, has been commissioned, and 
another, Visakhapatnam, is under construction, with 
the Seventh Plan in the offing, and after almost thirty 
years from the commencement of the Second Plan, the 
ingot capacity is a little over 10 million tonnes. It is 
a far cry from 37 million tonnes of ingot capacity by 
1985 projected by Mohan Kumaramangalam in the 
early seventies, or even 24 million tonnes by 1988-89 
proposed by Biju Patnaik in the late seventies. “For 
one reason or the other — the industrial economists 
are unable to explain it — “says the author, “some- 
thing has radically gone wrong with India’s, steel 
development”(p.74). 


Something has ind 
is not inexplicable. 


eed gone wrong, but the reason 
Planned development on the 
socialist pattern spear-headed by the public sector 
has been replaced by unplanned development based 
on the profit motive. Private Sector has gathered 
strength in the last two decades. but has thrown up 
no leader of the vision of Jamshedji Tata, and is not 
mature enough to enter the capital-intensive, high- 
technology areas of heavy industry — steel and | 
heavy machine-building. These basic industries : 
have, therefore, languished, while quick profit-yield- 
ing industries catering generally to the affluent sec: 
tions of the. population have thrived. There is con- 
sequently nothing surprising | that “despite the : 
substantial progress achieved in various sectors of = 
the economy”, as the antoon ee ou per a ita 
umption has sta ; * 
aani a e Aan 30. years”. This paren 
ment has led to higher imports of essentia 
e development in fact, but it ba 
brought higher profits to the national bourgeoisi 
: ; ture described in Chapter 11 oft 
heading, ~The Grounded Jumbo” 
irn-key plant at Paradeep, Orissa, fits well int 


this scenario. Not confident Bbifaisingthe toquirodhiamattsthingnsacaygiihis hat. As the 


capital for the project from domestic resources, and 
lacking faith in indigenous capacity to design and 
fabricate the required machinery for an integrated 
plant, the softer option was adopted for a turn-key 
project, financed entirely by external resources. It 
involved, as the author has rightly pointed out, 
“many steps backward from the concept of progres- 
sive indigenisation which had been the hall-mark of 
industrial policy decisions from the early sixties. 
This statement of the author only needs to be quali- 
fied to the extent that the policy of progressive 
indigenisation, indeed of self-reliant development, 
conceived in the middle fifties. and pursued for a 
decade thereafter, weakened subsequently, and ex- 
cept for a brief spurt in the late sixties and early 
seventies yielded to the more “‘profitable’’ venture 
of dependent development. The fact that the Para- 
deep project ended in a fiasco saved the country 
from the ignominy of a steel project designed, con- 
structed and financcd by a foreign agency after 
quarter of a century of self-reliant effort and deve- 
Jopment in this sphere. 


Wh As an empirical account of the development of 
the steel industry since Independence the volume is 
rich in facts and figures. The author deserves to 
be congratulated on his painstaking effort to com- 
pile the data he gathered assiduously. These facts 
have, however, not always been shifted with acade- 
mic rigour, with the result that no conclusions have 
been arrived at. Take for instance the author’s 
treatment of steel prices. He is right in quot- 
ing elaborately from the then Steel Minister, 

_ C. Subramaniam, to say that “we are ignoring the 
cost aspect of the public sector projects altogether 
and fixing the price on the basis of production in 
the private sector plants,” and that “the investment 
cost in the public sector projects in the steel plants 
is much more than in the private sector projects 
beeause with early years—20, 40 or say 50 years 
ago—these plants cost much less and depreciation has 
been allowed to such an extent that the book yalue 
of these plants is very small”. This is indeed the 
crux of the matter, and the authorities were aware 
of it, as ‘the quotation from the Steel Minister 
Shows. And yet why was the price fixed in the 
manner? The author has not gone into it. Was it 

_ because of Nehru’s idea of “cheap steel”? to which 

_ the author has referred at p. 268? If so, the idea 
was hardly tenable, for as the author has himself 

es pointed out, “the benefit of low ex-factory price : 
i did not get itself extended fully to th i 

Meee cis ui 2 the private 
> e middlemen and fabricators 
enormous profits duri i ade 

profits during the existence of Hindusta 

‘Steel because the commodity was in short suppl os 
What then was the real objective? The author h 

neither Taised nor answered this question. ee 


On the contrary, the author gives the i i 
the price fixed for aa adequate “Ne 
Banerji, who was Deputy Chairman of HSL 
a while, has told this writer”, he has recorded 
the plants had produced to expectations. 
al pricing formula was ‘just about ade- 
And then”, he adds, “Mr. Banerji was 


{ Or 


December 9, 1972, shows, was that the indusitys | 


_the “last laugh” (p. 220), but subsequent 


It is true that the facts narrated, have 


cured. In the meantime, the book 


. . ae e oy 
of Rourkela in the mid-sixties, he dig ood 
è 


mic leadership which helped retrieve the 1 í 
a critical situation it had fallen into” ( Pant fi 
As if Banerji’s role in Rourkela, whatever » 
and there are two opinions about this -= U Wa 
his view of the administered price » «Pt oves that 
right! Steel ha 

The author has also shown y if 
against one of the Steel Ministers, Mola biy | 
mangalam. His stray ‘remarks about hint 
“the ex-communist became pragmatic When E 
over as Minister?” because he “became © took 
to the idea of a big investment at Jamske | | 
(p. 72), his description of Kuinaramangalam 0. | 
“glamour boy” (p 217), and his reproduction! 1 pe 
the remark reported to have been mada 
Boothalingam, who has never concealed his Rig | 
inclination, that “IISCO- nationalisation Rial i 
necessary, it was more for political drama thee E E 
the real control since the. Government bad i l 
majority shareholding’, are, to say the lead 
superificial. Boothalingam’s remarks are a i 
tradicted by the author himself later when he aug 
his own contemporary writing in The Hindu tha | 
“several professional managerial executives in 
Calcutta have for some time been talking pir 
vately of the grievous mismanagement of IISCO\ 
affairs which was bringing the entire private sector 
in the Eastern region into disrepute” (p. 156). And 
yet it is a good enough stick to beat Kuma: 
mangalam with! ` 


__It is, however, in dealing with Kumaramangalam’s 
idea of reorganisation that the author has shown 
complete lack of grasp of essentials. He has treated 
the scheme of reorganisation as one for a holding 
company, which it was not. The essence of tte | the mic 
scheme, as the excerpt quoted in the book (pp } qence 
282-294) from Kumaramangalam’s speech ol} | 


mobilisa 
powerfu 
racial, li 
} Such st 
both th 
ventiona 
“nomic ti 
| creates 
tity for 
change 
apart fi 
| iht of 


point of view should be placed before the Ministet 
and Parliament without the intervention o! "| 
bureaucracy which had little expertise in the matter | } 
The fact that the Kumaramangalam : model fail 

after his tragic death, when there was no one strong y's 
and influential enough to carry through this base | 

change from the bureaucratic to industrial culll | k 
in face of the strong opposition of the bureaucitn 
proves nothing. — Secretariat officials may Ma erlar 
mance does not prove that the laugh was just 
or indeed that it was the last one. 


Nevertheless, these criticisms should 19! Oa [its 
one to the fact that the author has rendered ® Saia 
service by narrating the half-forgotten story © 
development of the steel industry in 
Independence, a story which deserves to 
bered for the vision and faith which if 


adequately woven into a theoretical fram 
with the result that contrary views have = 


found expression. This defect oan i 


widely read, ; 
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"Muslim, Hindu-Sikh Problem 


A ji 
nou MOSEN roblem and / hence has many After these general remarks we will proceed to 
fs communa ough there are some specificities also discuss the similarities and specificities of the Hindu- 
ypilarities be taken note of. It would, therefore, Muslim and Hindu-Sikh problem. Taking the 


: took J. gti Dect to make a comparative study of — similarties first both Muslims and Sikhs have been, 
aa pe quite 10 problems—their similarities as well as in minority in religious as well as modern political 
rt? 


ise mo, Both the problems, it must be noted, sense. In the case of Sikhs all of them and in case 


n ‘cejtjes. : $ i 

ti a ; geil tof our socio-economic structure on one of Muslims most of them are of native origin as they 
de \ gre the n the political processes, on the other. First are converts from amongst Indians. Of course the 
Right bt 'deal with some general aspects of ; the Sikhs. are closer to the Hindus,’ both in terms of 


as Un i 3 5 e Š, 3 

an for p been the experience of most of the third both -perceive themselves as aggrieved minorities 
ad the | sold countries that the process of economic deve- and equally strongly resist any attempt to subsume 
+ least, homent and social change as a consequence thereof their distinctive identities by the majority com- 


thens the sense of loyalty to pri- munity. Before partition while the- Muslims main-. 


© con generates OT strengthen pi ae 3 ‘ as RER Fi 

quotes | iordial identities. Primordial identities have been tained their separate political and religious identity, 
du that nobilisatory potential and these identities become ~ the Sikhs did not approve of any claim of the Hindus 
ves in powerful vehicle for expression of- solidarity. for . or the Muslims to subsume their identity, religious 
18 Pi} cial, linguistic, cultural and religious communities. or political. Master Tara Singh, the then Akali 
ISCO! f such strengthening. of primordial loyalties follows Jeader, ‘attacked the Punjabi Hindus’ for trying to 
Sector | both the sudden change of technology (from con- include Sikhs in the category of Hindus and he 


. And 


nee ational to modern) and very stow process of eco- added the Sikhs. did not wish to be dominated by 


nomic transformation and development. The former © the Muslim or absorbed by the Hindus.+ 
teates psychological stresses and a sense of insecu- In post-independence Indja too both the com- 


galam’ | rity for those who are uprooted due to sudden munities have been struggling to maintain their 
shown | change in technology. The resurgence of Islam; Separate identity. In case of Muslims their perso- 


treated 
holding 
of the 
k: (pp: 


‘at from Other factors, can be explained in the’ nal law—has—become symbol of their identity 


itt of sudden transplant of western technology to and they strongly resist any attempt to change it or 


h on Y 
aa ae development also results in deve- ce. ; slims 
Ainistet EE erce loyalty to primordial loyalty as sucha communal Hindus often insist on introducing com- 
ia | be pt fails to. satisfy the aspirations of all mon civil- code and in case of Sikhs the Punjabi 
matter soups or comm Hindus disowned Punjabi as their mother tongue 
-failed | ment Aaah stribution of fruits of develop= | oy 

stronb | 4 sttong enous groups and communities create majority 
s basie | militancy The of injustice and ‘reinforce group \minorities 1 

cultu | Viewed ee Problem of communalism should ,ous,-cultural - 
ci lot however anne this perspective. One need. hend strong po 
E guistic 3 ; 

erfor ‘top ; f 
eh je out 

plisd 

sight! 

of t ; 
e ; ates and 
rah i hot only because it has 
beet “ofits 
t ork u elite 
se A » Ot 
ri | tatter part, © be 
"o Y DB its oy calal 


bive oe + Tt eee et 
On ect 
~~ Phenomenon of com 


With acute crisis in Punjab the Sikhs became so 
conscious of, and obsessed with, the sense of separate 
identity that the Akali leader Harchand Singh 
Longowal began to describe the Sikhs as a separate 
qaum. When there was hue and cry on the use of 
word qaum he explained by saying that it meant 
community and not nation. The Muslims had 
insisted, in pre-independence period, that they were 
a separate nation and that as far as Muslims and 
Islam are concerned there is no concept of separa- 
tion between religion and politics.2 Some of the 
Sikh leaders too, made similar claim. Baldev Raj 
Nayar’ points out, “According to this Sikhism is 
not a religion like other religions. By religion others 
understand a relationship between the individual and 
God (whereas the Sikh religion concerns itself with 
the whole activity of man in the context of the 
world).”’ 
In a foreword written for a book Master Tara 
Singh argues, “there is not the least doubt that the 
i, Sikh religion can live only as long as the Panth exists 
jh as an organised entity.”"4 Master Tara Singh also 
maintains that “Unlike the past the modern attack 
œ iS not on our persons but on our ideology. We are 
| told for example that religion is a private matter for 
an individual. This single innocent looking sentence 
has done more harm to Sikhism and the Khalsa... 
than can be easily realised.... Except in corporate 
existence and solidarity the Khalsa, based as it is on 
Sikhism, has no meaning.’’> i 
_ Thus we see that both Muslims as well as Sikhs 
consider religion as'the very basis of their politics. 
The two, in their opinion, cannot be separated. 
| While the Muslim League took a clear cut stand on 
religion and nationhood and carved out a separate 
nation, the Sikhs, on account of peculiar situation 
they were faced with, remained rather ambiguous 
and ultimately threw their lot with the Indian 
National Congress. However, it was now (the early 
eighties) that the tensions became very acute and 
the Akalis began to assert separate Sikh identity as 
aggressively as the Muslim League did in pre-parti- 
ere: Pea ee 
|, The leadership of the Muslim League before parti- 
ion and that of the Sikhs in recent years has nee 


gouided by i ine ducated eli ith the 
support of landed est Musli 
‘Tepresented the interests of landlords on. geese 


and those of professional middle 
classes, on the 
other. The memorandum presented to the Viceroy 
_by, the Muslim League in 1906 makes it unabashedly 
clear, The memorandum begins as under: 
“May it please your Excellen 4 ili 
permission accorded to us, we, the RE a ie 
dars, talugadars, lawyers, zamindars, merchants and others 
pending a large body of the Mahommedan subjects of 
= is Ree oan different parts of India be 
most r o approach your. ith. 
following address for your favourable Eases a 
his character of Muslim League never changed 
il the last, Its base later widened among the 
slim middle-classes, namely among the urban 
ee ee out. earlier. It is these 
re nardly concerned with either relj- 
eae i th either ` reli 


al sense, championed the 


ee 


‘demand for a separate Punja bbita. by Arya Samaj Foundati gË URE gf ant Ligious, nationalism in 


> Order ta 
heir own interests. The Sikh urban elite a 
Br 


ing the interests of rich Jat peasants aş Well 
commercial and industrial interests, have 
pioning the cause of Sikh nationalism usin eno 
Muslim League, the religious rather than te like 
idiom. G secilir 
This does not mean that the Muslim ig 


not and the Akali Dal does not touch the pee wad 
those whose interests they do not represent fv 
religious appeal has its own strength and nat l Cion 


tory power. Itis employed to create IdE 
interests across the class lines. The urban ae of 
succeeds in creating the identity of interests ne Often 
cultural or réligious idom, if there is no ote usi 
secular party to oppose and expose this. 


trong f 
unambiguously and uncompromisingly. The fae 


ress, before and after independence, rather i | joueali 
fighting, tried to appease, Hindu and Muslim thay | nigorit 
munalism. Instead of solving the genuine stich 1 chsed £ 
of the minority communities it tried to g NOY ider 0 


Ppease the | 


vested interests among them thus lending sharps | This 
edge on one hand, and respectability on the oth TY demand 
to communalism. oy) ose w 

In both cases, that is, in the case of Hindu-Musim. saying 1 
conflict and Hindu-Sikh conflict, socio-economig | ‘al!!! 
demands form the main basis (as well as share q | te! 
political power) and religio-cultural idiom, as the | 0" 
vehicle. In the former case the Congress could pot | Mis? 
reach settiement with the Muslim League and ulti Wisi 
mately the country -was partitioned. The 19% and suc 
Motilal Nehru Report came closest to the solution’ Bi sol 
of the problem but in view of the rigid stand taken through 
by some leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha no under | po 
standing could be reached. Jinnah had suggested | n 
alongwith some other Muslim leaders ‘including that | T in 
of Congress some-modifications in the Nehru Repon | fn i 
which he was inclined to accept and if these modi | |. i r 
fications were accepted the Muslims were prepared Tobe 
to give up separate electorate. However, some Cot | the M : 
gress leaders alongwith Hindu Mahasabha leades} i, the 
put their feet down and the negotiations: came to 4 ral ‘ 
naught. The positions hardened on both sides and : mee 
relations kept.on worsening. The Pirpur Enqumi kisasi 


Committee appointed by. the Muslim League Ii ikri 
1938 pointed out: ; ae 


“Whatever may be the underlying principle of Cong 
nationalism and whatever may be the’ justification fo! fh 
foregoing incidents — the fact remains that the average Hine 
is inclined to associate Swaraj with Ramraj and coi 
Government with Hindu government. The Muslims fe 
notwithstanding the non-communal professions of the. i 
tess and the desire of a few Congress leaders toi 0) 
truely national policy, a vast majority of the ⁄ e 
members are Hindus who look forward after many Chm 
of British and Muslim tule to the establishment of @ REA 
Hindu raj AIAI ERE a 


This was fairly. balanced assessment of the c 
ter of the Congress and the méntality of 47 


ongress functionaries: 


o pteciank. 
uanimity and 


Congress shown more e 


n they. deserve. "THE VI GAREL ouemphasis added) S , 
tions only produced frustration Ram Swarup further argues that it was British 
n and fanned extremism among mechinations which brought about separation bet- 
t would be seen, once again. ween the Sikhs and Hindus. Whatever the merit of 
„< e jts short term political goals putting this argument the fact remains that the Sikhs began 
te achieve integrity of the country into near to assert their separate identity only lately. This 
a 5 in and outside the Congress had, began with the formation 


arty 2! of Singh Sabhas in 19th — | 
ee The Hinai sikb sentiments and the Congress century. The. first Singh Sabha was formed in f 
e. 


lj atio 
mist otia 


Ue gig | Pind Larges Mrs. Gandhi wanted to take full Amritsar in_1873 to te re Sikhism to pristine 
a Met le as of these na Sennen vue purity and to bring back into the Sikh fold the apo- 
uh | slit a du communal body, fully suppor ec > states, apart from other objectives.10 Tts culmin- 
ti i sa Hi Ra Punjab. policy. The ] oe in the ation was the demand by the Akali leaders that in 
i ia I Gat n of them, if not all, were jubiliant when order to establish separate Sikh identity the Indian 
va North marched into Golden Temple. The Hindu Constitution be amended and Sikhs no longer be 
T stron bear a this could be gauged from the letters. bracketed with the Hindus. : 

; ae action eared in the major dailies. One Bombay Does this not show that cultural assimilation is not 
Aes: shih en to the extent of suggesting that the sufficient to establish stable and harmonious inter- 
T A puana in India including the Sikhs be disenfran- communal relationship? Those who argue that 
m com cane ten years and their behaviour be kept religio-cultural factors primarily engender communal 
evana Va observation. ae _ Conflict will have to explain the phenomenon of 
ase the | rts isnot to condone Sikh extremism or their Hindu-Sikh conflict in this light. _ It is not religio- 
Sharper | fenand (by a small section of Sikhs only mainly cultural factor per se (although I do not deny the 
€ other, ihose who are foreign-based) for Khalistan. AIl Lam significance of this factor in certain respects) which 


ging is that the Sikh extremism is a function of generates communal conflict; its genesis owes much 
MI wrain political context as the League politics was more to socio-economic factors. Had it not been 
inthe late thirties and forties. The responsibility for so very cordial relations ought to have existed bet- 


hare in atremism cannot always be foisted on one party to ween the Sikhs and the Hindus. 
id te edispute. Today the attempt is to project the One must’ recognise this specificity of Hindu- 
d ae Sikhs as the main culprit which is certainly not fair’ Sikh problemthat intense communal conflict between 


and such an approach would not bring us nearer to the two communities has been generated despite the 


olution | © Solution. Once the country was made to go closest possible cultural as well as religious, relation- 
ae through the trauma of vivisection. Wecannot con- ship- It iS, therefore, not a sound argument: that : 
under | “olete any such disaster anymore. ; the Hindu-Muslim conflict could be blunted only if 
agested, So far we have discussed certain similarities between the Muslims opt for teligio-cultural assimilation with 
ng that lie Hindu-Sikh and Hindu-Muslim problem. It is the Hindus. Such a demand is not only undemo- 


Report i necessary ta deal with specificities of the prob- cratic and non-effective in solving the communal 

‘mody | both in terms of socio-economic issues and problem but can also lead to dangerous conse- L 
repare) | “2l attitudes. ; quences. Religio-cultural pluralism is not the % 

e Con: mea with, it must be noted that compared to weakness but the real strength of the society. Real 

leads | yi, ie ue the Sikhs are much more assimilated test of secularism and democracy lay in allowing the 

e to a 


ntal eae culture both in urban as well as the religio-cultural pluralism to flourish. * 


es and Ha -, Muslims in the urban areas in the Another specificity of Sikh problem is the socio- 

anquity bvesinich is heartland of communalism — are economic condition of the Sikhs in India today 

gne H te poin sae This is an important factor from The Muslims are poor and backward whereas i 
KEN argued i Of Communalism. It has often Sikhs are much more dynamic and economically 
| 


| dye, paed that if t i i ims feel aggrieved as they do not. 
Cult 1t the Muslims o du prosperous: Muslims feel agg t 
Tiao its Sthos'and consider Binds E a vet the adequate share in the economic Progress 
J ber Wor ae °' Communalism will be blunted. In whereas the ‘Sikhs complaim that their ES ; 
tsimilation. < al Cause of communalism is Jack for further progress and prosperity are being t ae y 
ever, Ro if this argument is to be accepted, : by the Central Government and hence their deman i 
des this p PrOblem of Hindu-Sikh .conflict for greater autonomy for Punjab. The cone 
14S Dointed «1,08 Cultural assimilation. The sial Anandpur Sahib Revotntion represents Y g 
NOt on] Bi Out, arca highly assimilated lot, pirations of upper classes of Sikhs precisely in i 
Y Hindu names but also accept. Hindu sense. Their economic ambitions can be realised 
‘ ; fie ae only if they enjoy much greater autonomy in stat 
er Says: “Hindus were Sikhs and» affairs. = o n o o ek DN 
n udus. “The distinction between them The. so sues are of such ve 
Na partion’, Rot fundamental. A Sikhwasa po a ven after the army action 
hig. oncs he quit role : hanged  leadershi a rhaps. will E 
sites Sital statuss 2 pga 


oliti e Modern a 
etn Sik 

mig inaus “ation, Af 
the” uch r 


is accepted by the government.’ í 
(Fhe economic progress has its own dynamics and 
i if it is thawrted at any stage by government or any 
4 other agency, it creates strong resentment as strong 
i as when one is completely deprived of any economy 
progress. The Muslims fall in the later category. 
They incessantly. feel deprived of due share in the 
| economic- progress, and justly so. The Sikhs have 
||. ‘arrived’, to use a popular terminology but are being 
‘(prevented from ‘taking off” economically whereas the 
Muslims are yet to ‘arrive’ economically. 
an The Sikh fundamentalism, it must be noted, like 
“+; {that of the Jsraelis, has come to be a powerful 
h instrument of the kulaks and bourgeoisie whereas, in 
|) | the case of Muslims, it tends to be an instrument in 
the hands of fuedal elements who exploit it to per- 
petuate the current status quo. i 
Due to success of the green revolution the Jat Sikh 
peasantry has been able to generate good deal of 
surplus which it wants to invest in more profitable 
industries. However, due to Central Government 
policy, there isnt much encouragement to setting up 
i big industries in Punjab. This creates frustration 
“| among therich peasantry. The Akalis, it is well 
| known, derive their support mainly from the Jat 
kulaks and big landlords. There is, therefore, great 
deai of pressure, on the Akali leadership to demand 
autonomy for Punjab. 

The youth, however, remains unemployed and 
takes to extremism in politics. It gets attracted to 
the slogan of Khalistan which, they think, would 
solve all their economic problems. The Muslim 
youth earlier had succumbed to similar slogan for 
Pakistan thinking that it would be an economic 
paradise for them. Pakistan did fulfil the dream of 
a section of Muslim mercantile bourgeoisie to 
emerge as industrial bourgeoisie in that :country 
although it has remained weak as a class. ` ; 

Pakistan also enabled to provide high status gov- 
ernment jobs to the educated Muslim youth, specially 
from UP and Pynjab. Similar aspirations are driving 
many Sikhs to support the Akali agitation for 
greater autonomy in the form of Anandpur Sahib 
‘Resolution or the extremists’ demand for Khalistan 
‘The Khalistan demand has found greater support 
among the Sikhs abroad. One of the reasons could 
be that some of the rich Sikhs abroad are looking 


where they do not have to compete with th 

_ wh t] ] e powi 
Hindu bourgeoisie. However, it should: ee 
treated as the only reason. _ 


the Muslims have no such ambiti ir eli 

realised these ambitions in the ae i Pann is a 
1947. The Muslim communalism has therefore. 
lost all its aggressiveness and remains defensive even 
at its most aggressive. The Sikh communalism fa 
‘Punjab tends to be quite aggressive in action (the 
situation has somewhat changed after the army 


action) and ig hyperbolic ing tone, The d 
itancy shown by the Sikh youth in Punjabis 
higher than that of Musa youth in any part 


gger i mpared to the Sikhs, 


Pigitized by Arya Samaj Found#ien Cphenaiati sieawmatt a rising bourgeoisie whe 


for greater opportunities for investment in a country — 


. Books, pp-161-62. 


In contemporary India (in post-partition period) 


including Kashmir although the Muslims pp-i7s, | Oi 1968) pp9897 C 


the Muslims are struggling economical} 
themselves afloat. There is no bourgeois ae 
the Muslims nor do they have a powerful ; a 
middle-class elite. They are educationally eu 
and: have much less than proportionate re ac f 
tion both in government as well as i esene 
sector. Priva 

Another specificity of the Hindu-Sikh prob ; 
that due to higher degree of cultural assino ad 
Hindu attitude towards the Sikhs, despit ton the 
aggressiveness on their part, is not as ho More 
towards Muslims. Even the RSS Chief palea 
Deoras condemned the anti-Sikh riots which a 
place in the first weck of November, 1984 in i If ister 
and other places in the wake of assassinati EH sensitivi 
Indira Gandhi. The RSS chief is not known tojo | MUS 
condemned any anti-Muslim riot in the country Te 1 cen he s 
national press also strongly condemned these aa fist Mala 
and gave very extensive and sympathetic o jg AUgU 
to it which it richiy deserved. However, no T \playsiat 
coverage has been given to numerous communi on oimic 
riots in which: Muslims ‘have greatly suffered. Taunch 

With the Punjab problem communalism has Pome Mu 
acquired yet another dimension which the social pe 
scientists have to understand and analyse. We have ae 
tried to throw some light on the similarities and feet 
specificities of this newly developed dimension. This 
is, needless to say, an initial attempt. Much more 
needs to be explored in this respect. Œ 
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NOTES 
1. Stephen Oren “The Sikhs, Congress and the Unionists in 
British Puajab, 1937-1945”, Modern Asian Studies, Vou’; 
Part 3, pp-413. a A : 


2. Even today the Jamat:e-Islami-i-Hind «maintains: that in 
Islam religion cannot be separated from politics but no longer 
claims its goal as establishment of Islamic theocracy-or theo: 
democracy to use its chief ideologué Maulana Maududits term Hove t 
— but talks of igamat-e-Din, i.e., consolidating religion. hk a 

3. Minority Politics in Punjab, (Princeton University Press ih ace 
1966), p-68 Cf. M.S. Dhami “Communalism in Punjab: An}. Psia 
Exploratory Study”, Islamic. Perspective (Institute of Islamic Aand n 
Studies, Bombay Vol. I, No, 2, July 1984, pp-182- Riento 

4. Quoted by M.S. Dhami Jbid from Minority Politics the 
Punjab, pp-69, 3 
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5. Quoted by M.S. Dhami Ibid. from Joyce Pattigrchi a 
Description. of Discrepency between Sikh Political Idea a 
Sikh Political Practice”, in Myron J. Aronoff (ed). Fa “i 
Anthropology your. Book, Vol. 1. New Brunswick, Transa 
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6, See Muslim Memorandum to Viceroy, 1906 reprodue 
by Muslim India, March, 1983, pp-129. ` tsi 


7, Report of the Enquir Committee appointe 
Council’ of the All Tadia MURA League to en 
Muslim grievances in Congress provinces, Novembe M 
(Pirpur Report) Delhi, 1938), p-7_ Cf. Uma. Kauri 
and Indian Nationalism (Delhi, 1977) pp-124.. 2. 
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UL 
m ig 1Y. PA 
n the ress | alded look east policy came 
More |, puavsia’s ul alan months from local 
tile as PM inde fire nomists, politicians and the Prime 
Saheb _gstialists, at Mobamad himself. over the 
A Pyinister ae of the Japanese to the Malaysian 
ore Be Mahathir echoed the popular feelings 
hae E spoke against the Japanese attitude aft the 
The Malaysia Japan colloquim in Kualalumpur -in 
- Tiotg A na hardhitting speech, he compared 
verage aysan- Japanese relations to the classic pattern 
su ‘omic colonialism. 
Nu RA 1982, under the initiative of the 
rine Minister, the look east policy was intended 
| has “iy the Malaysian. youth generally and the entre- 
social moeurs specifically to learn the lessons from ` Japan 
have mgod work ethics, social consciousness, honesty 
sand Jay discipline, good management techniques and 
This wesive salesmanship.. Under this programme. 
Mor’ i hyanese entrepreneurs. Were awarded. many con- 
tts in Malaysia and Japan emerged as the top 
nding partner of the country. 
hesudden upsurge of criticism against the look 
nists in {policy could be. traced to a growing realisation 
Vol.8, je Malaysians that Japan was not-keeping. its 
that in E Ma ee eee ie omer 
Toni Vitied goods and. tichteur by pumping manu- 
r theo” Vales The and tightening its- protectionist 
tse Vote that Jang ent, showed. statistics to” 
B a & trade ae Sin an advantageous position | in 
ie ia [asia selis eae between the two countries. 
slamic | and minera] x materials like crude oil, wood, 
“Went of its exon ch. account for nearly 80. 
sine) tureg goods ots to’ Japan and buys manu- 


£00ds" fro 
a Minister, m Japan, 


nasa According to © the 
Malave: ardly. 


buys manufactured 


good 
nd domaie and cathode valves, tubes, 


im 
ed good 


a 


Dan 


ysia’s Look-East Policy 


Manufacture a The biggest single category- 
si that Japan imported from - 


with Japan was US $ 775 million which by 1983 
Tose to a staggering US $ 2 billion. In 1982, the 
invisible deficit accounted for US $ 379 million or 
13 per cent of the overall deficit which increased to 
US $ 400 million in 1983. By 1985 the invisible 
deficit is expected to reach US $ 594 million. 

. The Japanese view on the trade imbalance is the 
reverse. According to Mr. Hiroki Sakamoto, exe- 
cutive director of the Japan External Trade Organis- 


_ ation (JETRO) the trade balance has always been in 


Malaysia’s favour. The discrepancy in statistics is 
due to the fact that while imports are normally cal- 
culated on a cost insurance and freight (CIF) basis 
exports are assessed on a free on board (FOB) basis. 
The FOB prices are less than CIF. Fer instance, he 
says, Malaysian figures show that it exported 74,000 . 
tonnes: of rubber to Japan last year, but according: 
to: Japanese figures it actually exported ~1,40,000 
tonnes, the difference of 66,000 Japan imported 
through Singapore. The Malaysian concern is more 
apparent in the increasing deficit in the services? 
account .i.¢., the freight and insurance charges and 
payment for ;contract and’ professional services. 
Japanese sources agree that Japan is not making 
full use of the Malaysian insurance companies and 
shipping lines.. Mr. Sakamoto says-that several sub- 
committees are now working on resolving this 


problem. - ; mat cpa ee 
Japan’s increasing protectionist policies, including - 
high tariff barriers further add to the Malaysian 


concern. “We can export electrical machinery to 


-the US but not Japan”, says Dr. Chee Peng Lim, 


associate professor at the University. of Malaya. 


‘Trade and Industry - minister Tengku. Razaaleigh 
< said in parliament recently that a balanced bilateral- 


relationship between Malaysia and Japan could only 
be forged if Japan fully opened. its markets to 


“Malaysian goods. Dr. Mahathir said while Japan 


> amounted-to only US . agreed that protectionism was bad, its economy was 


less‘ than three per centof © pr 

; <. _ Malaysian gt ; Te inst th 
; willingness of Japan to -transfer technology, reluct-— 
“ance to use local materials, employ local labourers, 
“consultants and sub-contractors 1 


extremely protectionist in reality. 


grouse is-also directed against the wno 


| projects they ~ 
e country. Malaysian industrialist ~ 
d: “Almost ev 

anese who ar 


= IMPRESSIONS. 


-, economy and the American pub- 


-= edand further, the general US 


the Japanese contractors have to abide by what ey 
ave submitted in their tender documents, he sal | 
Despite the torrent of criticism showered on the 
Japanese, the look east policy bas helped Malaysia 
tremendously to build up its industrial na 
The Prime Minister himself recognises this. € 
would not be what we are today without the co- 
operation and assistance of Japan”, he said in bis 
speech at the Malaysian-Japan colloquium. Po 
- More than 300 Japanese companies, mostly Join 
ventures, are currently operating in Malaysia in 
industries like electric and electronic goods, textile 
and food products. Japanese companies are also 
involved in areas like trading, construction of 
supermarkets, hotels, telecommunication pees: 
ports, roads, industrial plants, bigh-building, m 
consultancy services. Japanese firms have investec 
nearly 300 million: US dollars in Malaysia up to 
December 1982, which is roughly.18 per cent of the 
total foreign, investment in Malaysia. Japanese firms 
employed 50,371 workers up to December 1983 of 
which 45 per cent are Bumiputras or the original 
Malays. Japanese occupy only 2.4 per cent of the 


total work force which consists generally of top Jevel - 


management cadre, 
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in Various fields. In September jas 
Malaysian youths participated in the “Erie 
Programme for the 2lst century” in Tokyo 
sored by the Japanese government. § 
The increasing Japanese collaboration in bu 
construction in Malaysia is evident in the ne 
opened 36 storey Dayabumi complex in the hed 
Kuala Lumpur. This 130 million US dollar i 
consisting of a tower and a podium, is 4 Pa 
example of the Japanese technology in this son 
Japan has also collaborated in Malaysia’, 
national car project, ‘Proton Saga’ by inva 
30 per cent of the total cost of the project, The ig] 
project almost completely relies on Japanese techye | 
logy at this initial stage. 
It is a fact that the look east policy has enable | * 
the Japanese to make much headway in the Malaysia | 5 
economy. Yet as, a commentator said in an artie | 
inthe New Straits Times daily, “‘For it is Malays | | 
that has changed track, not Japan, which hae 
remained the same during the past three years, jog 
as protectionist as it is now, buying mainly tay 
commodities and reluctant to transfer ‘technology 


dassic, | 


; (1916). 
Since it was Malaysia that was eager to learn from | flout | 


Japan, this lack of reciprocity was ignored. Only | initiation 


t i to take a second and harder | tealth 
Under the various look east programmes more when Malaysia began > 5 Pare tany 
than 800 in-plant trainees, 24 executives and 82 look at its relationship with Japan did this failureto} eop pa 
Malaysian students have undergone training in reciprocate rankle.” O fom : 
A crops to 
z falttoa 
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Conning US Public 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN ` 


Wie benefits when American 

MNCs flourish? Not Third 
World populations of course, 
this much one knows. One also ° 
knows that Third World elites 
stand to gain. But one did also 
imagine that the American 


lic at Jarge too enjoyed the 
trickle-down of -MNC profits. 
` This is just what hasn’t happen- 


populace, it appears, hasn’t quite 
-cottoned on to the true workings 
of US  goyernment-business 
policy. ` ; 

’ Tye just chanced upon a book 
published by the Institute for 
Food and Development Policy in 


that the world cannot grow 
enough food to feed its people. 
. The latest in the Institute’s series 
of publications is. Trading: the 
Future (sy James Wessel with | 
Mort Hantman, 1983). It shows 
how US government food policy. 
and agribusiness interests have 
benefitted neither US agticulture,, 
nor its.economy nor the ordinary 
consumers of that land of milk, 
honey and ‘democracy’. : 
While many of the Institute’s 
Tesearch studies over the years 
have focussed on the undermin- 
ing of Third World agriculture, 
the needlessness of hunger and 
famine, as well as the politics of 
Pesticides, food aid, dietary shifts 
ete, this recent study is different. 
in content as well as target. 
Trading the . Future tells the 
American people why the top 
_ one per cent of US farms earn ; 
66 per cent of farm income and A 


how it has come about that af in the | 
handful of big firms dominate} Soyabea 
every sector of US food economy. Wat react 
The fundamental ‘ground rules! goes to f 
of the US system are identified as] on far-of 
the basic reason why record | Ameri 
harvests in USA happen alongi | tly 70 
` side with farm bankruptcies. ©} ports y 
Against a` backdrop ‘of we ted ah 
poverty and joblessness m mY ential 
America of the 80s, the au 
put their finger on tht Le is 
hang-up of the US public fe i) y 
a relentless anti-Comme MAT l 
“Bconomic issues have venm 
emotionally charged, for oe 
critically at how capitalism a 
in the US, and in whose ihs 
is seen by some as alma ad 
nous! Capitalism is bel 
many to be syn 
democracy and den i 
believed to encompass 
good about the Americ 
life.” ~ omole 
US farm exports ate pion 


oe rain, pigia. JUSS) FORASKEL MANETO ecaRdee prices were maintained so 
ed much £ s S eir own growth at- low by the government that farm- 
l could be best farmers’ expense; in the quest for ers could not even cover the 
Sn surplus fodder. Acting greater profits US corporate costs of production. Through the 
Jas oat that it takes giants have cut down on invest- 70s the farmers were compelled to 
P “ofl and soya- ment in domestic units, lured by grow. less popular, high-yield. 
ounds © oe pound of the ‘export platforms’ offered by varieties of rice, only to discover 
a roduce a turned meat accommodative Third World gov- that these were vulnerable to 
Be | peal Americ ood — proces- ernments offering cheap and ` pests and flood damage. Farmers 
| meat-centred repressed labour. became more dependent on ferti- 
a j ymous with If Trading the Future offers lisers and pesticides supplied by 
By ict beets and the ‘American ‘ hard-and perhaps unpalatable MNCs and the country as a 


S Se i fy $ 

: a ) bel! api which was home truths to the average whole became dependent on rice 
west | ayoflil eater along with American, it has some eye- imports — shooting up from 
he og | hieer orte o Third World openers for Third World readers almost- zero jin 1978 to 2,41,000 
techno. gat ieee now USstrategy too. The story of how South metric tons the next year, which 


ed towards getting the Korea was conned into wheat- more than tripled by 1980. 
gea 


Enabled f also Jd poor to grow chea- eating is a modern fairly tale The rest of the South Korean 
alaysian | rhicd Wor an which will feed with a cynical ending in which story follows a predictable pat- 
: arte | py atte This had been US interests live happily ever «tern: setting up of poultry and 
Malaysia J. rich wor! ead and exposed by after. Here’s a rough synopsis of - animal feed units utilising import- ~ 
ee hay el ere in that other food a serial story which is still going ed American grain; promotion of 
ily a H How the Other Half Dies on. domestic livestock production to 
nnology A She had shown how -the Before the 1960s South Koreans consume the processed feeds, and 
ae ae of US food policy is the hardly ate Western-style bread. rise in consumption of meat by 


vifation of nutritionally un- Rice was the staple. Between 1966 well-to-do Koreans. Thus the 
falthy shifts in Third World and 1977, domestic grown wheat benefits of US food exports went 
top patterns — switching over fell 86 per cent but wheat imports to the big business in US and to 
fom traditionally eaten food rose four-fold, mainly financed the affluent in South Korea. In 


|. Only 
1 harder 
allure to 


——— | topsto soyabean which is difi- © by US government help. 1982 eyen a World Bank report 
altto adapt into local diets, all In 1967, Western Wheat Asso- admitted that “Developed country 
that af in the name of high protein. ciates, representing US wheat pro- disposal of agricultural surplus 
minate f Soyabean protein of course does- queers landed in South Korea. fends to accrue largely toa relati- 
onomy f at reach. the malnourished but Supported ‘by USDA, Western  Vely affluent urban minority, while 
d rules } ges to fatten the pigs and cows Wh 1 hed an "eat-wheat adverse effects are felt. by the poor 
tifiedas | on far-off shores. ` 4 nee ah demonstrations, 101a] majority.” 
record | Americans were told in the CARPEN wit ens fan eS The South Korean bread fraud 
along | tly 20s that steppi i technical now ewe ior must surely have-some lessons for 
par ing up grain d an effort to make. Be an 
tes. Pets Would save US farmers bakeries; an i f school tbis country tod. Some voices 
frist) ted a hungry world and pay fop  WUCat_ Tols a mainstay of sc E have been raised in recent years 
in the “ential ojl imports EEE AY lunches. Western Wheat -also against the soyabean promotion 
authors | aport boom? fag ee vat í e liaised between South Korean policy. A few writers and 
ervasit | mmmoth farm de pI pitate ie entrepreneurs and multinational PoE oe warned of the . 
fed 1 US, bypassed the a ssion in the grain companies. In 1972 the first „nutritional dangers of ~eroding 
sere Wt the very’ me eee automatic biscuit and cracker traditional production of pulses. — 
a | feonents claimed. if CP e i equipment was installed in three There must be other areas too of 
hie e 8 the central the pee ` Korean plants.and wheat utili ffm policy which could do with 
m WO | k its w oe ofthis. sation rose dramatically. “By hard scrutiny. and 


fei ts well rese AD 
1 aque o I researched 1979 over 21:000 housewives in 
ans Bios Pater a pa than 100 cities weré attend- 
ake along, hard ing’ special sandwich-making. 
in 5 t government schools.” x RS ihe 
ee economy aE, #0 By “1975 over 7,000 bakeries 
ee for tèmpo eee had sprung up while almost no: 
ect minon o POrary gains prung up EON O 
y: ; in tho- 
` Korea 


_ Thewhe 
consequence 

- tradition 

k : 


T freedom-loving people of 
Western Sahara are celebrat- 
ing the ninth anniversary of the 
foundation ofthe Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) on 
February 27. Nine years ago on 
that day in 1976 the SADR. was 
proclaimed close on the heels of 
Moroccan annexation of that 
2,84,000 square kilometres of 
phosphate-rich desert territory at 


the end of 1975 following Spain’s ` 


formal ‘withdrawal from its 
former colony. Today the anni- 
versary is being celebrated amidst 
intense jubilation in Western 
Sahara due to the growing stature 
of the independent state parti- 
cularly: after the SADR’s recent 
diplomatic and military victories 
leading to the complete isolation 
of the Rabat regime. i 

As is well known, at the 20th 


summit meeting of the Organisa- 
“tion of African Unity (OAU) in 


Addis Ababa last November the 
SADR was admitted.to the Pan- 
African body as its 51st member- 
state. The SADR representatives 
thus participated in that summit. 


_ Morocco tried to create a melo- 
dramatic situation by walking out. 


-of the Addis Ababa summit as a 


token of'protest against the OAU ` 


decision to admit the SADR as a 
member-state. Subsequently it 
announced its withdrawal from: 


‘the body thereby setting a prece- 


dent on this score. But what is of 
particular significance is the 


inability of .Morocco to. draw. 


support from any of the 50 odd 
member-states except Zaire which 

o walked out. of the Addis 
Ababa meet in solidarity with 


King Hassan II, the Moroccan 


‘onarch, to: whom it. was 
paying its debt of gratitude for 
ving rendered valuable material 
crush opposition to the 
ime. Nevertheless, it 


Mo 


. What 


g to find that even Zaire © 


Sah 


Old 


and Yugoslavia. This marked a 
further setback for King Hassan 


whose proposal for a summit | 


conference of the Maghreb States 
in a bid to isolate the SADR 
from Algeria also backfired with 
Algeria, Mauritania and Tunisia 
declining to attend if minus the 
SADR. 

Militarily, Rabat’s plans to 
contain the Sahrawi armed strug- 
gle lead by the Polisario Front by 
erecting several sand walls (under 
the active advice and assistance 
of its overseas patrons, primarily 
those in Washington) have gone 
awry. Even the direction of one 
such wall proposed to be built 
from Zak in southern Morocco 
to Tifareti in the eastern part of 
Western Sahara had to be chang- 
ed on account of growing Poli- 


sario attacks in that area. Thus. 


the purpose of building the wall 
— to close the Algeria- Western 
Sahara border — has been frus- 
trated. Work on other walls 
(from Amgala through the Bou 
Craa phosphate mines to Cape 
Bojador; from Zak through 
House to Smara, a, religious 
centre; from Smara to Amgala) 
has begun no doubt but it is being 
continually -hampered . due to 
Polisario offensives. The Polisario 
fighters are penetrating eyen the 


triangular wall linking El Aioun, 


the- capital of ‘Western Sahara, 
with Bou Craa and Smara (which 
has been fortified with electronic 


devices by US experts) at different - 
_ Spots. However, the most power- 
ful offensives of the Polisario are - 


in the eastern part (known as the 
“Grand Maghreb” offensive) and 


Ina state of utter desperation 


(despite having 


number o; {roo 


È $ : = = S . BY Atya Salta} Sundation Chennai and eGangotri 
SADR: Nine Years 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARITY _ matic defeat at the OAU, 


` Western Sahara war by crushing 


. one 


-he would soon 


monarch has learnt the hard WH 


the southern port of Dakhla. 
at is more, the Polisario’ - 
patriots have of late shot. down: - 
three F-20 planes (Mirages) that 
‘Morocco received from France: ~ 


sipping tea m: the | 
n. th 


King Hassan, who is facing mili- - 
tary debacle in’ Western. Sahara 


conflict. With the inte 
of the war in Westg 
over the last three months 
coinciding with Rabat, 


Sa 
(al 


in Addis Ababa) Mor 
on the one hand, threat i 
attack Sahrawi refugee wut 
near the Algeria-Westerp S 
border and, on the other pin 
declared its intention to | ang 
assaults on Algeria as wel} . 
an attempt will bring about 40 
total alienation in the arp we 
context and result in a Kiel gew otl 
segregation which is the HA ygd cony 
Son AT a Present. | o im ol 
3 thoug ashington is YF gitary. 
ing Rabat through ene per 
military assistance, the Ciqy | 0) 
inner reports indicate tha nae 


Morocco cannot hope to win th a 


tend th 
This deci 
by two 


Occo. 


Polisario resistance. The military 
moves by King Hassan under US 
guidance have, therefore, only | set of 
objective: to strengthen | aan 

Rabat’s position to bargain wilh | sition. 
the Polisario Front at the nego: A reco 
tiating table to which the Mor} er Fl ) 
ccan King is bound to come fidibiou 
despite his rejection of the pro} i as 
posal for a political settlement: | flowing 

Way back in the second half a! Regan 
1975 when the so-called “Greil | bi eme 
March” was organised: to estab mpporter 
lish Morocco’s. sovereignty oyt red to 
Western Sahara, King Hassani ios in 
had described the conquest o| ims of 
Western Sahara as being akin p Ineludin 
taking a stroll and “declared (Ht!) iter p 
yn drink hott 


} aded ~ 
The Morowali niieg 


in El’ Aioun. 


after 10 years of bitter fe 4 


= cost. of men © jth 
and at a‘heavy cost ture, Of 


n optil Mi 


real sense. 


Western Sahara On Sj 
Ocean remains U fil 
ay. With defeat 


py his father 
March 3, 1961. 
nt that besides 
‘onitaries from 
dignitaries 
ae world for the 
rocco ha 
sof various countries 
Rabat to attend the 
ions at El Aioun. This is 
i offensive by Rabat to 
te e administration a 
aN Saharan capital an 
l ae sports rests with it 
ee that it has no inten- 
indrawing from the 


| jritOry. i 
, the Juene Afrique 
eest EA hed from Paris 
> CIA’ te d in its latest issue 
Shs reporte 5 
e thi} ja the US Ambassador in 
Win the} phat declined the invitation to 
crushing | hend the El Aioun celebrations. 
military | fhis decision has been prompted 
nder US | two factors: (i) the security 
ce, onl} | sect of the situation in Western 
renigthet bara: and (ii) 
ain Wi I sstion of Washington that does 
e680: | wt recognise Rabat’s sovereignty 
> Moto} ier Bl Aioun. However, this is 
© CoMt'/tdubious position and intended 
out iy as an eyewash since (a) 
hata iilowing the advent of the 
“Gre Ragan administration the US 
o. estab: 

ovet i 

sa ae to previous eT 
uest 0 aoe al 
akin li ing eestcated weapons 
Tagmentation bombs, 


is help. 
ZENE TOY, 


oe a Planes, electronic device 
forovel | iy a armaments) are being 
ard Wi) a o Morocco by and 
fightie | pled Ys Supervision of the 
en A | kinpa, © ATMS manufacturing 


Westinghouse: 
einberger, the 2 


© CIA 


s requested | 


the official - 


à ; 
x of ety and Director- ` 


Diptigad AKAY f ariel Foundatio Chennai: and eGangotri 


Tont and the SADR 
have explained before the inter- 
national community that a posi- 
tive response to the Moroccan 
invitation entailed a “grave risk” 
on account of the prevailing war 
in the region. This was voiced 
also by Noureddene Aomar 
Ahmed, a member of the Polisario 
Front’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee representing its Asia- 
Oceania Department, who was 
lately in New Delhi. 

Speaking of India, Noureddiene 
paid rich tributes to Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi and conveyed 
deep Sorrow over the tragic 
assassination of Indira Gandhi. 
““For two and a half years”, he 
said, ‘“‘we have been warmly 
welcomed in this country. We 
met Shri Rajiv Gandhi last April 
when we were here as members 
of a delegation of the Polisario 
Front which came to New Delhi 
at the invitation of the Congress-I. 
At that time he was General 
Secretary of the AICC-I and had 
conveyed full sympathy with our 
struggle.” - 

Most of the 60 countries which 
recognised the SADR today were 


Members of the NAM and 
included leading  nonaligned 
states as Yugoslavia, Cuba, 


Algeria, Tanzania, and Nigeria. 
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Morocco had snapped ties with 
only four of them — Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, Algeria, Ethiopia — while 
Maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the rest despite their recog- 
nition of the SADR. 


Only India as one of the most 
Prominent NAM leaders and 
founder member of the organisa- 
tion has yet to recognise the 
SADR. The argument given 
earlier was that a decision to that 
effect could be taken only after 
the OAU admitted the SADR 
within its fold. Now that the 
SADR has joined the OAU as its 
Sist member Indian recognition 
of the SADR brooks no delay. 


“If India wants to look fora © 
balance as the head of the NAM,” 
said Novreddiene, “I must tell 
you that the OAU and the UN 
have done everything to urge 
Morocco to come to the negoti- 
ating table. But Morocco consis- 
tently refuse and displayed 
intransigence. In the circum- 
stances the OAU was compelled 
to recognise the SADR. We hope 
India too will follow suit.” 


That hope must be realised as 
early as possible, preferably on - 
the occasion of the ninth anni- 
versary of the SADR’s foun- 
dation. O ; 
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Gandhi, Akalis and Non-violence—I 


AN ANALYSIS IN RETROSPECT 
PARTHA N. MUKHERJI 


Hew re resolve the Punjab question, more than 
any other question, one can comprehend, will 
have implications for the future of Indian demo- 
cracy, polity and society. 

The present situation cannot be divorced from its 
historical past, and its past cannot be understood 
without the Akali movement and the quest for a 
Sikh identity in a Hindu-Muslim environment. 
Sikhism crystallised in the crucible of political and 
social oppression, against which the Ten Gurus 
waged a relentless and uncompromising struggle, 
historic gurudwaras evolved out of a historical 
context in which the differentiation between the 
religious and political did not exist, and the control 
of the Sikhs over their gurudwaras, was beyond 
question. The Sikh religion emerged as a tremendous 
social force incorporating the universalistic values of 
Hinduism and Islam and at the same time, struggled 
against the oppressions perpetrated by both. At the 
political level, it challenged the Moghul and later the 
British imperial powers which infringed on their 
efforts to create a new egalitarian system. The only 
_ period when Sikh identity merged with territorial 
suzerainty was between 1799 and 1849, from the 
pone or tte a iment of an independent Sikh 

ate by Ranjit Singh until its annexati 

British in 1849, eee 

It is, therefore, obvious why one of the first acts of 
the British, after the annexation, was to establish 
control over the historic gurudwaras, for the suppres- 
sion of Sikhs necessitated the suppression of the 
gurudwaras. By the same court, the Sikhs could 
never come to terms with this infringement on their 
undifferentiated spiritual and political freedom 
Therefore, when the Akali movement gathered 
momentum (1920-25), its prime objective was the 
restoration of their control over. the historic 
gurudwaras. The usurpers were the Brit'sh imperial 
power, which nominated and employed corrupt 
priests who were not occasionally Hindu apne 
Naturally, the struggle for the restoration of the 
control over the gurudwaras constituted a str ic 
Resins British colonial power, uEBe 

e nationalist movement was qui 
and espouse that cause, adding oe i to repond 

} esp é more battlefront 

_ against its formidable adversary. The fact that the 


a 
‘|. The author is the Professor o i 
Indian Statistical Institute. f This n 
eproduced here from the well-known quarterly, 
Man and Development (Vol VI, No 3). The 
neluding part of this article will appear in next 
eek’s Mainstream (March 9, 1985). 
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non-violence has received less than ae? 
„tion. That this contribution has led tO m 
ment of a parallel tradition ¢ 


Akalis opted for a non-violent stru oti 
pride of place in India’s struggle: ae thema | 
Almost all the nationalist leaders, includin on Woot 
and Nehru, lent direct support by visiting ie andei | 
of the Akali morchas. The Shiromanj Gan Scene 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) supervised | 
reform of the gurudwaras, whilst the Shir i 
Akali Dal organised the struggle at the pola 
level. After the battle was won with the pasa 
the Sikh Gurudwaras and Shrines Bill in July {ie 
Baba Kharak Singh received the following ke. 
from Gandhi: “First Battle for India’s Fea 
won. Congratulations”. y 


Being ci 
ihe Ind 
and the 
J919 ar 
justice, í 
duals on 
the Stal 
event of 
drawn, 


Study of Fusion and Differentiation other 1a 
think fi 
The objectives of this paper are (I) to describe th aw 


gurudwara movement (1920-25) and the em 
of the Akali Dal as a political ee (2) to deste 
the role of the Akali Dal and SGPC in establish 
ing the non-violent tradition of political action in 
Punjab and in India; (3) to highlight the contradic: 
tion between the sacred and the secular in the Akal 
movement; and finally, (4) to relate the present crisi 
in Punjab to its historical perspective. In this papt 
I have chosen to examine the’problem at the sacred 
secular, fusion-differentiation, level of abstraction. 
This does not mean this is the only level of abstrar 
tion at which a meaningful comprehension of ttt 
problem is possible. In fact, the choice of the let 
of analysis and interpretation has been prompte by À 
the kind of historical data I have come across H 1 
put to use. j 
The data also has clear boundaries. They or 
tute the writings, speeches, pronouncements 1 
Gandhi during the period 1920-1925 pertainins ai 
the Akali movement and the gurudwara mover! 5 
I have chosen to let Gandhi speak for his 
much as is possible, to preclude the possibility 0 i 
distortion that may creep in from summa a 
Paraphrasings. The data is at two levels: (a) 9 
as presented by Gandhi, and (b) of Gand of 
position regarding the movement. Gandhis ic : 
tion of facts is remarkable for its specificity» Ns 
of detail and authenticity. I have ther efore t 
ae trust on the veracity of the gata p 
So much has been made of the martial i 
of the Sikhs, their valour in countless 
their contribution to the principles 47° i 
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inal ey non-violence and truth in 

ja, 140e Y, d. If pursued with pristine 

and dee ; b 

word, onfident, the Black Bills would be 

f thems e was 5 books. The satyograha pledge, 
eu Cee ed on February 24, 1919 at the 
fe andej gih 25 me and signed by Gandhi, Vallabhai 
Ree gumati a Desai, Kesariprasad Thakoor and 

i Š : 
ised i ie pai Sarabhai read as follows:! ae 

hirom |e ously of opinion that the Bills known as 
palit Being consciendo nsa] Taw (AmendmenD BIDDE onla 
assageg | pe Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No II of 
ily ins ie unjust, subservive of the principle of liberty an 


telegran 
Freedon 


es is based we solemnly affirm that, in the 


r oll refuse civilly to obey these Jaws and such 
oiher laws as a Committee to be hereafter appointed may 
think fit and we further affirm that in this struggle we will 
hithfully follow truth and refrain from violence to life, 
pison or property. (3.3,1919,) (XV, 101-2) 


Congress volunteers under strict instructions 
jiiministered the pledge to willing satyagrahis. 
fniphasis was not on numbers but on the commit- 
tnt to the pledge of satyagtahis, however few their 
umber. Gandhi was arrested on his way to Delhi 


ad Punjab (April 9, 1919). In a message HO IN 
untrymen he wrote: 


[tisa matter of highest satisfaction to me, as I hope to 
Mm, that I have received an order from the Punjab Goy- 
TER Ga to enter that province and another from the 
ihe Goy ament not to enter Delhi, while an order of 
maa ament of India, seryed on me immediately after, 
t office wh to Bombay. I had-no hestitation in saying to 
: Who seryed the order on me that I was: bound in 
disregard it which I have done and 


} yselfa free man, my body being 
em into their custody. eee 7 


vent On to remind his countrymen that: 
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ension of Civil Disobedience”. 
perception of the law of. 
me to suggest the suspension. — 


i I am sorry when I embarked upon a mass movement, 
edia. tribution tosite bs piri Safi Foundefge tae’ ang Tengen A 


S of evil and I must now pause 
and consider how best to meet the situation”. 

The tactician in Gandhi Clearly saw that short of 
withdrawal of the movement the very instrument of 
struggle he was perfecting would meet with an 
unceremonious end. The massacre of Jallianwallah 
Bagh was revolting; but inspite of the wave of public 
Opinion that might go against him he scrupulously 
held to his logic of satyagraha:3 

Personally, I am convinced that, 

the mistakes we did on April 

great advances by now and the Rowlatt Act would have 
long since been repealed. The innocent persons, almost one 
thousand of them, who were killed at Jallianwallah Bagh 
would not have been killed and other innocent persons 
would not have had to suffer in prison. Looking at the 
matter from any angle we choose, we can come to only 
one conclusion. It is that we were in duty bound to con- 
demn the violence and arson committed by our people. If 
we tolerate such misdeeds when we become fully indepen- 
ee 465.6) would show ourselves to be’ barbarians. 

The Akali decision to wage a non-violent struggle - 
for the control and reform of gurudwaras acquires 
added significance against the backdrop of Jallian- 
wallah Bagh episode, Gandhi’s unequivocal and 
outright condemnation of the violence that preceded 
the tragedy, and at a time, when the Sikh League 
had taken a belligerent stance against Gandhi’s stand 
on non-violence. It is clear Gandhi, until then, had 
very little knowledge about Sikhs and Sikhism. Like 
many lay Hindus and Sikhs until the current Punjab 
crisis, Gandhi too until that time (March 13, 1921) 
had not imagined that the two communities could 
not be bracketed. Observed Gandhi, “Till today I 
had thought of them as a sect of Hinduism. But 
their leaders think that theirs is a distinct religion,” 
he goes on to explain to his Gujarati audience, 
“‘Their sacred book is the word of - their gurus and, 
apart from that book, they accept no other scriptures 
as holy books.” He proceeds to describe with luci- 
dity the organisation of the Sikhs, their sartorial 
‘appearance, and their style of non-violent militancy 
which betrays Gandhi’s lurking apprehension that 
perhaps the Akalis had not fully absorbed the pure 
spirit of non-violence.*: bead ac ee 

isati ikhs known as Akali Jathas or 
Fk ae aS up everywhere and are taking over 
possession of gurudwaras. They have their headquarters at 
Amritsar. In addition the five symbolic articles mentione 
above the Akalis wear a black turban and a black band on 
one shoulder and also carry a big staff with a EALE at 
the: top. Some of them have staff without axe. Fifty r a 
hundred men of such groups go and take possession of a 
gurudwara; they suffer violence themselves but do not we 
any. Nevertheless, a crowd of fifty or E a ERRE 
ing a place inithe way, Gescribed is certainly. & show of 
force, and naturally the keeper of the gurudwarg l 
intimidated by.it.” (XIX, 421-422) 
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that one of these possibilities esau likely what 
ally happened, I quote at length: 
pee Seite Possibilities that could have happened: 

1. The party went by a show of force to take possession or 
the temple but yere overwhelmed by superior force an 
ied fighting bravely. 4 i 
i Tears went merely as worshippers, had no intention 
of taking possession and were treacherously murdered 
without being able to defend themselves. 
3. The party went as worshippers, as in the second case, 
and were mercilessly attacked; but though able to defend 
themselves would not retaliate and willingly died being 
under a vow not to use violence in connection with the 

Gurudwara movement. (XIX, 400, 16.3.21) 


Implications of Nankana Sahib Tragedy 


Having worked out the possibilities, he worked 
out the probabilities and then proceeded to work 
out the implications of each possibility within his 
framework of non-violent action He observed:® 

The contention of my informants, who can only speak 

from heresay is that the party went and died as supposed 

in the third alternative. If it is so, the martyrs have showed 
courage and resignation of the highest order, of which the 

Sikhs, India and the whole world have every reason to be 

proud. It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that the 

Sikhs with whom I have discussed the possibilitics persist 

in believing the last. 

In the second instance, the bravery of the defenders was as 

unquestioned as in the last. 

In the case I mentioned first the bravery was great, but 

the morality of the act, i.e., the taking possession by a 

show of force must remain open to question and ordinarily 

speaking, made the Akalis a party of trespassers whom 
the party in possession was entitled in law to use sufficient 

force to repel. ; (XIX, 400, 16.3.21) 

Next, Gandhi lifts the gurudwara movement from 
a regional and integrates it with the national move- 
ment against colonialism: He says:? 

... Lhe merit of the brave deed must belong not merely to 

the Sikhs but to the whole nation. And my advice, 

therefore, must be to ask the Sikh friends to shape their 
future conduct in accordance with the need of the -nation. 

(XIX, 401, 16.3.21) ? 

Thus the Sikhs were able to relate their move- 
ment for a religious demand with the Indian 
national movement, in return, the Indian nationalist: 
leaders identification and participation with the 
Sikh cause gave ita dimension which facilitated the 
struggle to achieve its object, Gandhi repeated 
what he did with Champaran, Kheda, and the host 
of other movements, viz., the nationalisation of 
Tese regionally circumscribed movements. 

l ` ankana tragedy also provided Gandhi a 
_ Soil for experimenting with and perfecting his 
instrument of non-violent action. He was not pre- 
pared to allow benefits of doubt to determine the 
future course of Akali non-violence. He was 
conscious that the Sikhs by faith had a martial 
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For quite some time the Nankana trag 
in Gandhi’s speeches and writings. 
addressing the Sikhs, he applied caution 
restraint in their future. programmes of acti 
those in other parts of the country he held a 
examplariness of the Sacrifice of Lachhma 
and Dalip Singh. To the satyagrahis o 
Peta, who were struggling peacefully 
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he sai Da 
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Singh in Munshi Peta, without raising a little A cate ei 
these two warriors stood undaunted against: the altack q ai careful 
Mahant Naraindas of Nankana Sahib, and let themseliy J wders of t 
be killed.?° (XX, 67) Mee 


To the residents of Malegaon, who, after being ai 
provoked by a Sub-Inspector, killed him, Gandhis | ive week 


castigation of their deed again held up the model tikana i 
of the two Punjab martyrs. He said about them [cal est 
“If these two brothers acted with great nobility at frynded.! 
Nankana Sahib the residents of Malegaon haw] Gindhi. 
displayed an equal degree of heinousness.’!! nab. U 


(XX, 68) i 


A Stable Interaction 


Thereafter, the interaction between the Akal 
and Gandhi seems to. have become stable, ás! 
becomes evident in the subsequent events. 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committ 
acquired possession of the Amritsar Golden Templt fin 
the government took custody of its keys. 
occasioned another non-violent struggle for 


Possession of the keys in which many,! 
Hindus courted arrest. In December 1 


the civil suit regarding the Golden Templ 
SGPC passed the following resolution dated He 
ber 6th 1921: ae 
Resolved that no Sikh should agree to any a 
about the restoration of the keys of the Golden 
unless and until all the Sikhs arrested in connec 
the keys’ affair are relsased unconditionally: irtee; call 
fore, instructed to inform you that the commit 
avail itself, of the proffered temporary #0 ico 
restoration of keys, unaccompanied by the a 
- release of all the Sikhs arrested in connec 
keys’ affair. T1710) e ae 4 


Gandhi responded with unalloyed deiei 
‘With a certain amount of glee that the fico 
had made its own position comically; 
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Minsi pai Dina Not ir. (XXII, 414, 16.2.22) 
e m Aea the gurudwara moyenent „the demand 
ankam {hs estoraliou-efthe-Maharaja of Nabha to his 
; Oe ort which, allegedly, he was compelled to 
ind Dap faa early in 1923 under duress, jones close 
ates sjeareful scrutiny. On February 21, 1924,, on the 
hems vrs of the Administrator of Nabha, a procession 
{Skhs, including an Akali Jatka of 500 eae 
ter being oge all the way from Amritsar, after a march o 
Gandhi lige weeks, to commemorate the anniversary of the: 
e model Wickana incident in 1921, was fired upon. The 
it them! [ical estimate of casualties was 21 killed and 33 
bility ul waded. (XXII, 210) Oe 
m ii; Candhi received urgent summons for a visit to 
snes. “Ainab. Unfortunately, he was recovering from a 
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other race or creed 


Akalis on Nabha Tssue 


Apparently in response to Gandhi’s observations, 
some Akali leaders met him and explained their 
stand on the Nabha issue. They invited an “open 
and impartial enquiry by a competent authority into 
the whole case ‘before which the S:G.P.C, should 
have the right to give évidence and the Committee 
should be satisfied with. the findings of such an 
“enquiry ’, but “if all the efforts at impartial enquiry 
for obtaining strict justice fail, and when the public . 
have been put in possession of all the facts known to 
the committee, and public. opinion has been fully 
matured and cultivated; the Committee may be reluc- 
tantly compelled as a matter of honour and chivalry 
to resort to direct action”, since they. believed the 
Maharaja was forced to abdicate in consequence. of 


-his support for the Akali cause. This position 


Gandhi found “unexceptionable’ and ‘heartily’ 
endorsed it: Butto the objection:by the authorities 
that under the guise of Akhand Path they ‘may carry 
abha Maharaja, Gandhi 
advised the Committee: ` ge T pee eae We 
„to make a declaration in the tlearest possible terms that 
the object of the Jarha is purely to assert the aforemen- 
-tioned right, that it has no desire to carry on under cover 
- of the Akhand path ceremony any political propaganda in 
¿the Nabha State, whilst the Committee in no way binds 
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aes i ~; Digitized by Arya Samaj Foun 
tration, by satyagraha, 1.€., non-violent mode of asserting 
SGPGC’s right to possession. In order that the method is 
“and remains strictly non-violent throughout, it is not 
enough that there is absence of active violence, but it 1s 
necessary that there is not the slightest show of force. 
ft follows, therefore, that a large body of men, cannot be 


: deputed to assert the right of SGPC’s possession, but one ' 


or at the most two men of undoubted integrity, spiritual 
force and humility may be deputed to assert the right. The 
result of this is likely to be the martyrdom of these 
pioneers. My conviction is that from that moment the 
possession of the Committee is assured, but it may so 
happen that martyrdom is postponed and intermediate 
stages such as pinpricks, serious assault-or imprisonment 
might have to be suffered. In that case and in every case 
till actual control is secured there must be a ceaseless 
stream of devotees in single or double file visiting the 
Gurudwara in assertion of the right of the Committee. It 
is hardly necessary for me to point out that, if the pos- 
sessor for the time being may consent to submit to arbi- 
tration, the Committee should be ever ready to accept the 
offer when the asserting of the right by means of satya- 
graha ceases. In such a case, it goes without saying that 
if there are any of the devotees who haye been imprisoned 
in prosecution of the object of the Committee, they should 
be discharged simultaneously with the acceptance of the 
arbitration.” (XXIII, 229-30, 9.3.24) , i 
Having applied his principle of non-violence to the 
concrete conditions of gurudwara movement, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the Nabha programme and again 
formulated and clarified a vital principle. He was 
apprised of the programme of non-vioJent direct 
action that was guiding the Shahidi Jatha (literally, 
x i : 
martyrs’ process‘on) which was already well on the 
way to its destination. He personally felt that the 
Jatha could yet be recalled and the whole matter 
given serious consideration, but in view of his own 
x Stati $ OA - CA 
aay? ee In the circumstances” he 
felt, “that the Jatha myst be allowed to proceed to 
its destination. What is of utmost importance is his 
operationalisation of the theory and concept of non- 
yene He observed, ` : 
But I understand further that the, Jath e 
instructed, in the event of its receiving R Ra 
state boundary to disobey and, arm in arm, the Jath h 
been instructed to present a solidivin [ ates 
k O g wall. to the state 
soldiery and draw upon their devoted heads wi ; 
hi fi - ads with unflin- 
ching courage fire that can be poured upon them. Th 
idea is no longer to submit to pinpricks and proloneati a 
of the agony by way of forcible deportation but 10 Sedat 
by every member of the Jatha sittin is | Bnet 
Wi g at bis post and dying 
ithout any retaliation. This 
lofty and daring spirit. The 
itand still greater bravery 
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violent. The natural course would be { 
of deportation when it is accompanied by bey 
be it ever so slight. Therefore, even jf, P&S 
authorised came to enforce the order o pea 
strong men would in honour be Ron por 
joyously to march out with a young ig eekly 
whom by the heroic forbearance the 50g te 

convert into a friend. Once put ‘across ne i 
right of marching back and be treated init © bord! 
accrues to the 500. The idea underlying ae arly of 

that ultimately it is bound to melt the conte SUR 
further deprives disobedience of the gj hee i 
violence either active or passive. BNtCSt tra 
I wish to analyse the proposed action sti ; 

is looking up of-arms of the whole Thiet further, y 
violence? It is clear that such a solid wall can ote 

by one man, whereas the creed of nonaieks be bre 
poses that a move of violence by the Opponentee 

for him to push back a crowd of 20,000 noso eng 
(Emphasis mine)!” (XXII, 231-233, 9,324), 


_To his repertoire of concepts like violence, 
violence, passive resistance, civil _ disobedienal 
satyagraha. Gandhi adds the concept of pa 
violence thus providing further clarity to the concen l 
of violence, civil disobedience and satyagraha. hh ‘1, 
act of non-violence is not to vanquish the oppon 
and emerge the victor, but to win over the oppon 
for the right cause. Thus even, exemplary co 
the ultimate in self-sacrifice, and non-ipjury to 
opponent need not conform to the -ideal ofn 
violence unless accompanied by infinite patien 
resolute will, unflinching adherence for the c 
and a faith that everyone, including the oppor 
can be won over. Obviously, for Gandhi, between 
two sets of dialectics, the latter held promisek 
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It is evident that Gandhi’s conceptualisation 
non-violence and its application to the propi 


action contemplated by- the Shahidi Jatha m , 
effect. Within the next three months, Gover ( 
Tepression registered steady escalation and Ce ) 


was declared an unlawful association, but 


and, courted. arrest with invariant regulari 
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bodies that. may be against the Cay, n 
Gandhi gives an accurate and detailed 100% 
the Akali struggle; = pate 
_ Since the Jaito firing the Akalis, recog 
Passive resistance to arrest was capable 
_ Stood for violence, have been regular 
Shahidi Jathas of 500 men generally. © 
quiet and submissive arrest. ‘These al 
_ arrested without any opposition 
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ees Reais have dissociated the 


e Nabha issue completely, 
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gkh Raj 3 7 
ein one can prevent such an attempt being 
nath ihe future. A solemn declaration made 
wal ihe Sikhs can easily be thrown on the scrap- 
gap if ever their successors entertain any such unworthy 
ambition. ‘The safety lies only in the determination of us 
all to work for the freedom of all. From a practical stand- 
point 100, moral support of the reform movement, it is 
dkar, reduces the chances of unworthy ambition being 
hirboured in the Sikh breast. y 
wh mutual suspicion necessarily hinders the swaraj 
movement for it prevents hearty cooperation between the 
communities and thus consolidates the forces of exploita- 
lion of this fair land and perhaps even makes possible an 
imbition which is at preseat clearly impossible. We must 
therefore judge each communal movement on its merits 
and give it ungrudging support, when it is in itself sound, 
ind the means employed for its, conduct are honourable, 
en and peaceful. 2i (XXIV, 295, 26.6.24) ; 
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" (XIX, 421-22) 


As a matter of fact, any. 


for whom in a non-violent struggle, there: 


_.momentim. Lange’s horizon ex- 
tends well beyond New Zealand; 
< = intellectually through ‘the’ disar- 


_an international force in a way Lange’s 


an nished, congratulated boi 
Seht ‘and the Sikhs” and 
recorded; s 


“It has required the self immolation of hundreds of 
bravest in the land. It 
thousands of brave Akalis, The’ public is familiar with the 
tale of their sufferings in the jails, such marvellous satri- 


fice could not go in vain.?22 (XXVII. 36 1, 1925 
(To be Concluded Next Weeks AR ear 
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‘tried to keep a distance from the - 
Soviet bloc while pressing ahead 
with the Third, nonaligned aption 
within a Western alliance frame- 
- work. Noeasy task this, butso ~ 
far so good for David Lange. . 
- courageous stand 
makes the coming years the most 
‘difficult for him. His worst enemy 
i qs from within, the chunk of 
“Conservatives who have already 
begun to plot against him. The 
c ing him only 
Like Allende of 
to fight off area 


a 


id. limited sup 
Chile he bi 
he guard: 


has required the imprisonment of ~~ 


x 
“Reagan : Economic Prgsp ı page 10) Reagan's supporters, the sa 
R £ ; Ey Afi Wek RSndslon Pare E eak Gee hute B that re aa 
got out of hand,* and all the talkin Washington is likely to be? If you pose the queis the 
“About how to reduce it— an operation which, if think seriously about it, you must sy n that way ti 
seriously pursued, can only add to recessionary pres- very different conclusion. rely come 
The last four years have not been 


sures. If any case it seems clear that deficit finance 
considered as part of the government’s stockpile of tive change has occurred. The see 


iy anti-cyclical ammunition has been used up. In this 
a respect, at least for the foreseeable future, a signi- 
it ficant chapter in the twentieth-century history of 
; US capitalism must now be considered closed. 


nearing. Listen to William Safire, the pits Gut 
(4! m 


November 26, 1984, entitled ‘‘The Grown 


My, 
R tf 


pate _ So that leaves monetary policy as the govern- ; 
a ment’s remaining weapon against a disastrous finan- two quarters of 1985 show an actual d the by 
He cial callapse. We know from much experience in growth recession becomes a real re ecline, andi SHE! 
y recent years what it is and how it works. What we answer is worth pondering: ressionyl Hy 
don’t know is the limits to its effectiveness. There Now here [Safire writes] comes the hard pa i 
have been a long series of credit ‘‘crunches,”’ usually deficit is already so high in these fat years, ests 
identified by the names ‘of the triggering corpora- haye a fiscal “weapon to rcy on Tannen rall 
; tions or individuals: Penn Central (1970); Franklin sion o the interest A to combat a" 
i National Bank (1974); Hunt brothers, First Pennsyl- out of hand, even with lower interest tate ae Would g a 
vania- Bank, Chrysler (1980); most recently Conti- That means we have: to rely on the Fed t0 us a 
nental Illinois (1984). Disaster has been avoided ary ca pon: And so it will, until inflation vais i bils o 
each time by emergency injection of money either . Heat eeu Go oat On Gee Eo ji tema ot 
directly by the Federal Reserve into the banks, or ` So we have another Pecession hues then a) the ear 
by various forms of government subsidies, loans, or big deal is that the last recession ee ease li 0S 
loan guarantees for threatened firms or industries. greater evil of runaway inflation; the next Teese musica 
So far the method — widely and aptly -known as jewel this hi ne Pla level this low and the unemploy a 
“throwing money ~-at the problem — has succeded Unlike the last ane eee be ood fo of necesiyat all f n 
in keeping failures or threatened failures from touch- If that too-early “recession should eee ae 
ing off chain reactions of the kind that can quickly believed the Reagan campaign assurances. that ve cl m 
vi engulf an entjie financial network. + Proce ene of cone and that noninflationsy ve 
a No one knows whether the same method wi re, would become quickly. persuaded taf 5" 
a if the trouble starts not with a ae ae: To pose aaan amena ae an T Fote pod 
a corporation but with a large number simultaneously Millions would feel cheated; deliberately misled; if pe pico 
or in quick succession. Perhaps more drastic perity vanishes in 1985, Mr Reagan’s popularity cant} 
= government action would be required, like the “bank e ates oh recalling whet happii a 
holiday” proclaimed by FDR on taking’ office in reversed, the ea a a to umani 


March 1983, or even an emergency takeover 
entire banking system by the Fed or the Fe at 


not muth is to be gained by this kind of speculation: 


all we can be sure of is that ifand when a maj 
financial crisis does develop; the problems fadin thE 


the political landscape would change overnight, 
Mr Safire should go a step father and: ask: 


ie key word is “if” In politics today, economics ali 
é tune. If what we are going through now is a pause M 
consolidation before ,resuming “robust growth, Wa 
Mr Reagan will retain the strength to goyern well, But 
that “growth horse’. carries us off info a real recess 


‘What 


country will far transcend those of a mere recessi 

fu ci D ssion. 
= uae a shee ve ped game” economically, if the- recession shéuld’turn into a real depression! Tess, th 
‘Public awareness that aaae i fact ap roachi wat tae wld be Nea at 
such a crucial watershed seems naa 5 aol mould be eml to bave his answer, [H “the 
Perhaps the reason is the mass media’s ability to a ins 
pour the news, no matter how full of sensation and MAINSTREAM oe nay 
pi horror, into a static mold. ‘There is no sense of J ee al “ie 
7 “SUBSCRIPTION RATES’) || ti, a, 


history, no inkling of new developments. Nothing 


ever changes — until, one © fine thi 

changes. Four ‘more years? We te tee 
accustomed to Reagan and his ways. The next ae 
will be an extension of the last four, The baie 
policies, the same dangers, the same threats ee 
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4 faces at the bus-stop, 


who have the 

city in their blood. Not for 
yl the open spaces and green 
hills of the world would - they 
change their life in a city ~~ 
iheearly morning calls of neigh- 
hour's radios and peddlars; the 
qusical clink of milk bottles and 
thethud of newspapers landing 
atthe door; the freshly-laundered 
even the 
md scramble and then the 
fiumph of alighting a bus to 
york; and the evenings, which 
shroud the city in a mystic 
damour, softening the harsh 
dges of its concrete contours, 
adthe glitter of moving lights 
pe endless streaming of 

nity. 
evan Kumar is one of those 
But not scrote by the city. 
tk side a glamour. It is the 
cate ae the city which preoc- 
he discerns end like Dickens, 
Is, the de Selo solitari- 
inhumanity Ea ing poverty and 
tity, at underlie the 


WERE are many 


The Picasso-1i 
ses, disp] 


Or instance, 
In 1955 is as 


ave no share 
d their lives, 


_ it, this easa 
ae straight ahead, 
i etween them. 
; Worn po bable in their 
e sun and 
cl Something 
Othes they vana Ha 
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Dig AS a HERD arth Sconaaid white, Ram Kumar once said: 


fully incongruous, and yet so proud. 

There is the same quality of imme- 
diacy in Night, 1957. A lone woman 
walks down a dark, deserted Street. 
Lights shine in windows above the 
street, hinting at a cosiness from which 
she is cruelly excluded. As she hurries 
down the street, wide-eyed with fear, 
her solitariness is almost tangible. 

Perhaps the only painting with a 
faint period flavour is Lovers, 1956. 
There is something in the baggy trousers 
of the man, his black coat and bow-tie; 
and the elaborate style of the woman’s 
blouse, the shy manner in which they 
are holding hands, and above all, in 
their innocence, which calls to’ mind 
the magical era of Raj Kapoor’s early 
films. The couple wander along what 
is faintly recognisable as the Jantar 
Mantar of Delhi. 

Dressed in the same black coats and 
bow-ties are the three strangely identi- 
cal men in an arresting painting, Hidden 
Troubles. Their faces, with the clipped 
moustaches and bulging eyes, askew on 
Modgliani necks, are absorbed in their 
troubles. But there is in their eyes an 
infinite patience, as one encounters 
sometimes in the faces of people waiting 
at a bus stop. 

It is not surprising that Ram Kumar 
is concerned totally with the depiction 
of slum children, asin Children, 1957, 
or labourers and destitute women, 
when one considers his politica] beliefs. 
He is an artist who believes firmly that 
every painter must have a faith, besides 
a tradition. In his case, his sympathies 
are Leftist, and hence-his interest in 
depicting the afflictions of the poor. 

It is far too easy for an artist with 
strong political convictions to slip into 
mere propoganda, and it is significant 
that Ram Kumar avoids the pitfall, 
rising above propoganda into a warm 
universality. 

The subdued colouring which Ram 
Kumar chooses for his canvas seems 
perfectly suited for his theme. An art 
critic, Richard Bartholomew, once 
visited the artist in his studio in Karol 
Bagh, which lies close to the Gandhi 
Nullah. Gazing out at the muddy grey- 
green water, he exclaimed. “Here are 
your colours!” And indeed he. was 
right — Ram Kumar, with an unerring 
instinct, had chosen the colours of the 
decaying gutter for his paintings of the 
poor of the city. That instinct for the 
right colours did not fail him even when 
he launched on what one may call the 
second phase of his painting career: the 
Varanasi paintings of the 1960s. To 
most of us Varanasi is a kaliedoscope 
of colours and sounds — the red of the 
yermillion, saffron yellow of the pil- 
grims, the dazzling oranges of the 
burning ghats, the pure blue of the sky, 


and the gaudy colours of the markets: 


the sweetmeats, flowers, handmade toys 
and the silk-clad idols. The sounds are 
as overwhelming — the endless din of 


rickshaw bells and temple bells, the 


chant of mantras and hawkers. But this 


is a world apart from the Varanasi, Ram 


Kumar. paints, an abstract world of 
Quictigrey.) wre eae : 
Explaining his predilection for. 


. more willing to explore new modes of 


“movement and life that seems to be 


-charm — as of a sad-eyed wom 


. makes you catch your breath, o 


My first serious confrontation with 
black and white was during my first 
visit to Varanasi. The first experience 
was very intense and deep, both emo- 
tionally and visually, both as a human 
being and an artist. 

“Wandering along the ghats in a vast 
sea of humanity I saw faces like masks 
bearing marks of suffering and pain, 
similar to black windows jutting out 
from dilapidated walls of worn-out old 
houses, palaces, temples. Watching dead 
bodies lying in a line waiting for their 
turn at the Manikarna Ghat, I almost 
felt the disappearing line between life 
and death. as the mysterious steps 
emerge from the river leading upward 
to enter the dark labrynths of the city. 
I could not remain an impartial out- 
sider. 

“Later on, in my studio in Delhi, I 
gradually came to realise that the 
haunting experience of Varanasi could 
only be expressed in black and white 
and. perhaps in patches of grey and 
white. It was an important revelation 
and also a sort of challenge. The tragic 
sense of life was so overpowering that 
it needed to be explored in one direc- 
tion achieving maximum concentration 
with minimum means. 

“Varanasi has no colours, at least 
for me, only charred black and subdued 
white holding between them all the 
meaning and meaninglessness of life 
and death.” 

And it wasin order to achieve this 
sense of concentration that Ram Kumar 
abandoned figurative painting: figures 
would distract the eye from the essence 
of the city, and would curtail his 
imagery. “He wanted to see a single 
soul in it... the soul of the city.” And 
aS one moves on from the Varanasi 
paintings to his early landscapes of the 
70's, one realises with a pang that Ram 
Kumar has abandoned figurative art for 
ever. He did it to escape being repeti- 
tive. Butin landscapes, too, he is a 
prey to sameness. His very masterliness 
of strokes acts as a trap.into which he 
sometimes falls, being content to stick 
to an easy formula. There is, besides, 
in these early landscapes, a touch of 
uneasiness, as if, uncertain of knowing 
when to halt his brush, he stops far too 
oon. 

F However the old confidence is back 
in his more recent landscapes. He seems 


expression, and there is a sense of 


missing in the early landscapes, with its 
flat patches of colour. : 
The colours are still the same, how- 
ever. Stark black and white, unrelieved ~ 
by anything brighter than grey or brown. 
‘The eye is so wearied by this monotony 
of pain, so that if once in a while it 
encounters a pure colour, like the dazzl- 
ing ultramarine blue in Landscape 1984 — 
it feasts on it with greedy gratitudi 
delighting in it as one would in 
first morsel of food after a day of 
fasting. : a 
Sur that, lovers of Ram Kumar's 
paintings will tell you, is his ch 
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wiLe there have been great 
j poets and prolific writers of 
novels in the Urdu language, 
drama has not had any serious 
patrons, and therefore, sadly lags 
behind. And by drama one means 
as good and serious a stuff which 
could be compared with the 
drama written in the major Indian 
languages. 

In this field then, which is 
quite barren in Urdu, there are 
just a handful of people who are 

. persevering to produce serious 
drama with all the stylistic inno- 
vations and techniques which 
constitute contemporary theatre 
not only in India but also in the 
West. 


Zahida Zaidi, currently, Pro- 
fessor of English in Aligarh 
Muslim University, is among the 
most prominent of this group. 
Her plays which reveal a 
seriousness in theme, a com- 
plexity of vision and sophistica- 
tion in technique haye been 
broadcast over All India Radio’ 
from time to time, and enacted 
by various groups in Aligarh. A 
woman of remarkable intellectual 
Capabilities, she is a poetess of 
considerable fame and writes in 
both Urdu and English. Her 
field of specialisation though is 
modern drama and her plays 
exhibit a deep understanding of 
the spirit of drama in general and 
the latest styles, techniques and 
pads of modern theatre in parti- 
ar. 
Last week I witnessed a bril- 
t performance of Doosra 
mra (The Other Room) a one- 
t play by Zahida Zaidi, in the 
_ premises of a house in 


o 


lay, presenting a deep psycho" 
Pal experience. The play 
acquires significance by virtue of 
the fact that an experience of a 
decade is captured and presented in 
the turmoil of a few hours im the 
lives of Suraj and Sonia, a couple 
married for the last twenty years. 
They are maladjusted, childless, 
bored and disillusioned with each 
other. This lack of love, warmth 
and harmony has gradually cor- 
roded their personalities and “‘the 


other room” full of junk, as Suraj . 


says, symbolises this neglected 
dimension of their personality. 
The death of the canary, the cage 
dangling vacant suggests the 
‘death of creativity, and the lack 
of a creative impulse slowly and 
perniciously gnaws away at them 
till both are faced with the hor- 
rifying result of this process. The 
emergence of dead bodies in the 
other room which seem to be 
multiplying by the hour is an 
externalisation of the rot and 
decay that has set in their lives 
and now it is beginning to stink 
too. Suraj and Sonia have to 
fight it on an individual basis as 
well as a mututal one, but their 
discordant intra-personal rela- 
tionship does not allow them to 
do so. ; 
The character of Shabana, a lecturer 
and an attractive single woman in her 
thirties is presented both as a parallel 
and a contrast to this couple. Shabana 
has known the agony of loving and: 
losing, and her life too is devoid of love 
and security. Unlike Suraj and Sonia, 
however, she tries to survive the lean 
period by consciously and firmly cling- 
ing to her values and her creativity. 
Her dream which she relates to Sonia 
shows the working of the innermost 
recesses of her mind — her fears 
inhibitions, desires and attitudes. The 
Strugele at the subconscious level 
reveals a woman — responsible and 
creative. The death of a close friend’s 
child in the dream, her reactions there- 
after — stuffing the child in a refriger- 


- ator, running innumerable times to the 
. telegraph office to inform his parents, 
__ her fear at the matter being discovered, 


: pretation remains pure. 


-is highly symbolic. Ja 


her terror at being dis i 
to a moment of frenay wet 
climax comes in the form OF Re 
who dispassionately tej] hi is 
deserves an award or a meds 
responsible behaviour. Her d 

and we are left Wondering ae 
Shabana whether a huma; ne 
good thought always deserves s 
returns. The, dream a 
Strindbergian concept of 
‘flowing formless, fluid series Of epj 
against which the dramatist ou 
project the character of Shabana” à 


ag} 


The horror in the live : | 
Sonia intensifies by leaps) ane and | RUN 
as the dead bodies multiply in py’ | 
All possibilities of concealin a 
disturbing presence are discussed their RESPE! 
stink is intolerable. Should they b joerea 
the dead bodies in the floor of the f dian | 
living room? Wouldn’t some one diy f social n 
cover that the floor had been dug ia of forw 
It is quite a difficult cover up. A facal social p 
is always a facade. The neighbouy | rse Th 
and visitors will soon come to kng | ia bal 
about it. What is to be done? The | educatio 
situation acquires the dimensions ofa | seq ofte 
Kafkesque nightmare as the play | out of 
reaches its climax. The only way oy | isnot s 
is to compromise, get the other room | cursoci 
sealed and go on living inthe drawing Thoug 
room as if nothing had happened, But } Hindu L 
the stink? Well, as Suraj says in a | aod prac 
dialogue with Sonia fraught with heavy | country 
symbolic undertones, lots of houses į maximu 
stink but we have to tolerate it. We | aeto bi 
must pretend to forget it —! So, it isa customa 
compromise for the two of them, Sonia f panchay 
and Suraj who would not see eye to | In the 
eye with each other have to compro | parate 
mise and live ‘a nightmarish existent | ‘havin 
— a life full of lies and pretence, It's | out cour 
a situation of no-exit for thease Peepi 
escape from the throes of a ba ae 
marriage, a barren life, no crealiuly | i et 
to morally and spiritually uplift the ae 
As the play draws to an end a aM Ge 
says wonderingly; ‘‘Can dreams a coi 
broken?” A chorus takes up the cha Üe ne 
in an ominous way. i tthan i 

We are left to wonder and Coie } Mis teac 
Can dreams be broken? Yes, ry aad | Lis sti 
they can if one fights conscious matrimo 
forcefully against them. The ya "may |, Accor 
in the lives of Suraj and Sonig far | Olm 
end if they attémpt at lov the testor: pni 
mony and subsequently at ‘at, cil 810, 7 
ation of their soul and SPIN al | ala 
they? Will they? Won't a Fae Fat 
depends on one’s choice fi Auen 
as Sartre would have it. e anb i 
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A facade social p may be partly true of divorce 
ighbours f rse. This eas where with increasing 
o koy | ia uban a mployment of women, 
ie? Thy | education and emp 5 
ons ofa | wry often women seek divorce as a way 
ie play | out of unhappy MATE ORGE But avons 
way out | isnot simply an urban phenomeno. 
er To gur soctety. 3 
dranie Though divorce was unknown in 
ed. Bul | Hindu Law till. 1955 it was permitted 
is in a | aod practised by customary laws in our 
h heavy | country fora long time. Even now the 
‘houses | maximum number of cases of divorce 
it, We | aetobe found in rural areas where 
,itisa | ‘wlomary law is administered through 
1, Sonia | panchayats or caste tribunals. 
eye to In the Census tables divorced and 
compro: | Sparated persons are clubbed together 
zistene | Shaving the same marital status; in 
e, Its | tcountry separated couples are far 
mie ce in number than divorced ones 
er difini wel. reason that divorce is 
reallvily f toattain and sometimes when 
t them f “ples find it im Osib] Ji 
ja f topeth Impossible to live 
j S nite gy lft Whatever reason) this is a 
= chat olie finale arrangement than the 
! e lowe ty Of a divorce. Among ` 
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ade. | “An areas decay to oth rural and 
ou hireached ao On by the husband 
PR Mis stij gpaming Proportions since 
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te Cn Hh 700 SHR was estimated to 
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“partners which’ 


ennat and ẹ 


show that adultery, barrenness and 
extreme poverty are the commonest 
grounds for divorce in most of the 
villages. 

According to the 1981 Census reports 
which are just available (based on 5 per 
cent sample data) divorce shows a 
declining trend in the past decade, as 
it had been in the earlier 1961-71 
period. 

The total number of divorced/separat- 
ed persons are 783,696 (males) and 
1338,908 (females). Of them 680,355 
(males) 1102,001 (females) are in the 
rural areas ‘and 103,341 (males), 236,907 
(females) are in the urban areas. 

If we analyse the 1961-71 census 
findings some common patterns emerge. 
Since figures on the total number of 
marriages are yet unavailable, it is 
not possible to work out the divorce 
rate, but some broad trends stand out. 
Divorce is still an insignificant social 
phenomenon showing a downward 
trend and not even touching one per 
cent of our total population in the last 
20 years. 
menon than an urban one. Women 
divorcees are more in number than 
male ones in both urban and rural 
areas. : hy 

In Western industrial societies; a 
relatively high divorce rate Is regarded 
as a concomitant of modern individua- 
lism, the pursuit of happiness, rela- 
tively relaxed control over individual 
sexual behaviour coupled with the 
spread of women’s education and “eco- 
nomic independence. Besides, nuclear 
families are based on the norm of 
marriage as a contract between two 
individuals which can be dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

In the semi-feudal, 


itions. Legally, 


rsonal and secular) 
tract between two 
n 
old values die hard, most men and 
women. of our male pica of 
‘younger generation (includin; 
ee Co a 
as a sacrament not to be b L 


circumstances mak Oss 
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Divorce is still considered the last 
Option to solve marital differences, 
conciliation even at the cost of intense 
humiliation of one partner for accom- 
modation towards the other, rather 
than seeking divorce, are the limits of 
Marital tolerance usually displayed ‘by 


. Spouses (specially women) to keep a 


Marriage going. 

In traditional societies the ideal- 
typical marriage is entered into as an 
economic arrangement and in order 
to have children (for economic and 
religious reasons) and not simply for 
the Satisfaction of sexual needs. More- 
over it has the snpport of a wider 
kinship group, and the personal satis- 
factions of the two individuals who 
Marry are not unduly emphasized. 
This view, still prevails in India to a 
great extent. The number of women 
divorces in India are greater because 
life expectancy of Women in the 40-70 
age group is higher than that of men 
and the chances of remarriage after 
divorce for women are lower than men. 
Divorce in rural areas is higher because 
customary forms of divorce are socially 
acceptable, easier to obtain, and’ 
women are. too weak and helpless to | 
resist male intransigence ' towards 
marital obligations in rural areas than 
urban ones. i 

It is worth noting, however briefly, 


the main features of the Hindu, Mus- ` : 


lim and Christian personal laws relat- 
ing to divorce specially as they affect 
women; their major loopholes, and ~ 
suggest reforms and procedures- to 
make these laws more meaningful, more- 
realistic, in the present context and tò 
provide greater justice and socio- 
economic reliefs to either parties 
(specially women divorcees who turn 
out to be more in number) in the event 
ofa divorce. - - A 
Hindu Law: Divorce was not legally 
recognised in Hindu Law as late as 


: 1955 when with the passage of the 


Hindu Marriage Act,’ divorce came to 
be permitted in all Hindu marriages. 
The Hindu Marriage Act provides both 
for judicial ‘separation as well as 
divorce, the grounds for judicial separa- 
tion being less stringent. According to: 
the law as it exists today, if either the 
husband or wife refuses to live with the” 
other without just cause, the aggrieved 
party may apply to the Court, which 

t-a decree for the. restitution 
of conjugal rights. If the decree has not 
been complied with, for two years 
more, the aggrieved party may proceed 


gion; 
uncur 


be dissolved. But, — 


heen given to women where 
co-wife or co-wives living, or if after 
the marriage, the husband is guilty of 
rape, sodomy, bestiality, cruelty or 
desertion. 

The principle of divorce by mutual 
consent was inserted into the Hindu 
Marriage Act in 1976. Section 13-B of 
the Act inserted by the Amendment Act 
of 1976 provides that where parties 
have been staying separately for at least 
a year may present an application for 
dissolution of their marriage and the 
Court after hearing them and making 
such inquiries as it thinks fit, pass a 
decree of divorce. At the time of pass- 
ing of the decree for divorce, the Court 
may grant a gross sum or specified sum 
to be paid at regular intervals, if the 
applicant (he or she) remains un- 
married. The amount of alimony will 
depend on the property held by either 
party and may be subsequently varied 
on application if circumstances point 
tothe needs for a change. However, 
either party has to move the Courts 
again for maintenance allowance since 
it is not granted simultaneously with 
the decree of divorce. 


Contrary to the general notion 
regarding the indissolubility of Hindu 
marriages, customary forms of divorce, 
recognised both socially and judicially 
have been widely practised among the 
Jower castes for a long time. The most 
usual forms of customary divorce are 
divorce by mutual constent, unilateral 
divorce by the husband and divorce by 
deed. Usually, customary divorces occur 
through the intervention of the tradi- 


thereDigitzed tionala Pamahevatt 


Often the Courts 
Panchayats to take upon 
right to dissolve a marriage, when the 
existence of a custom in a State was not 
proved, or where the custom could be 
regarded as running counter to the 
spirit of Hindu Law, or was against 
public policy or morality. Retention of 
customary forms of divorce under the 
Hindu Marriage Act has been found 
advantageous because this process of 
dissolving the marriage among the poor 
in rural areas saves time and money 
in litigations. 

Muslim Law; Under Muslim law, a 
husband has an absolute and unlimited 
right to repudiate the marriage at his 
will by the practise of Talaq. A Mus- 
lim wife has no such right. Traditional 
law permitted her to seek divorce on 
three grounds: (a) divorce where the 
husband relegates the right of divorce 
to the wife in the marriage contract 
stipulating that she may divorce him 
on his taking another wife; (b) divorce 
by agreement on the wife’s giving 
some consideration to the husband; 
and (c) divorce by mutual consent. 

Taking advantage of the law enun- 
ciated by the Maliki and Shafi Schools 
the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
Act, 1939 recognizes the wife’s right 
to divorce on the following grounds: 
desertion; non-provision of. main- 
tenance; imprisonment; impotency; 
insanity, leprosy; cruelty; or when the 
girl has been given in marriage before 
she attained the age of 15 years. 

Christian Law: Christian law provides 


tribunals. for all the ground: 
ee RESALES note been ives by 


circumstances. The Act al 
provisions enabling the Con 
maintenance to a wife, whe a 

sary. The Court has tote 
account the wife’s income o take 
the husband’s means and in Dro; 
of the parties and may avai Conduct 


not exceeding one-fifth of the hig sim | 
and 


average net income. 
Special Marriage Act, 1954; 


Act provides for a secular Ro This | 


marriage: which can be M of 
of by all persons in Indi evan 
of their religions faith. Peno 

marry under this Act will be Pot Wig 
by the provisions of the Act ate 
by their own personal law, WE 


pect to their matrimonial rights and | 


remedies. The grounds on 
divorce can be obtained are 
the same as those under the 
Marriage Act with minor 
cations. 


Which 
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Percentage Distribution of Po ulati 
in India (Divorce/Separated) 1971-1581 


Year ‘i Total Rurat Urban 


F M EME 

0.42 0.26 0.45 0.12 03 

9.39 0.28 0.41 0.13 030 
F=Females 


1981 0.23 
1971 0.25 
M=Males 


(To Be Concluded Next Week) 
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Bureaucracy 
(Contd. from page 8) 


procedures is no solution, like the quarterly esti- 
; mates of income when one was enough. It should be 
obvious that each new procedure means additional 
staff; one more hand stretched out, and less work 
being done in the bargain. In some offices, at a 
“rough estimate, one-fourth will be out in the sun 
another quarter drinking tea, and a third engaged in 
heated conversation. Man-hours of genuine work 
might be in the region of one-fourth of the total 
complement. Finding of a workable way out of the 
_ universal Parkinson’s syndrome is a close second in 
importance to stamping out corruption. 

What the public now most want to know is what 
can be done to curb the universal laxity in the 
custody of really secret papers. There was a time 
when NGO files did not go to office. Even top- 
secret files remained in the custody of senior e 
who were expected to take precautions before 
making them available to anyone else. Usually the 
i assed from hand to hand. Precautions were alee 
taken to ensure secrecy of typing. Another rule 
roken perhaps on rare occasions, and by senior 
ficers only, was that a file never left the office 

onditions in some Ministries have made the 
bservance of these rules impossible, a separate 

pfidential section should be created under a 
ole officer of the rank of Director, with 


_ of punishments adopted. What has been goine ajal | 


oe S ae 


pooled typing arrangements and see-through offices, 
as in some business houses. Existing office accom 
modation would seem to have been deliberately 
designed to facilitate pilferage of papers and to 
hoodwink supervisory staff into supposing ati 
serious work is done behind closed doors 2 
masonry walls as solid as those of Purana Qila. 
Finally, one can only conclude that the security 
staff consider it their duty to prevent people fron 
getting into offices and not to turn a blind eye © 
what is taken out. No bag, box, folder or whateve! 
should go out without being opened and scrutinise® 
certainly in the ‘sensitive’ Ministries. It would wad 
world of good if similar restrictions are applie a 
what is taken in. Inconvenient, of course, but a” 
we continue to deserve Gunnar Myrdal’s appellatio | 
of a ‘soft state’? Since greedy traitors have left 0u 
security naked, we will have to start afresh. 


The clean-up ordered by the Prime Minister "i ] 
have to be implemented by everyone in 4 new ae | 
of dedication. At one time traitors were shot. call 
must be publicly branded as such, and 4S ifr pis 


much worse than merely breaching 
Secrets Act, as in the Clive Ponting 
dentally, his salary, at the age 38 with, 
service was £ 23,000 plus a year, which ‘ 
turn our Directors/Joint Secretaries green Wi oO 
because conditions are substantially difetet s 
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ee The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
vate known for its involvement in industry 
nd to and trade, has now planted its roots 3 £ 
mi : firmly in the agricultural sector. 
a 
rity Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
from of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
wi approximately 10,000 hectares and 
He produce about 18 million kgs of te. 
1 annually. And we're extending new 
a areas under best quality clones, 
jation fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
wer traditional business. 

will 
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of . Assam Frontier Tea Limited = 
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| Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700016 
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Nirodh... 


i ild’s 
so that you fulfil one chi 
needs, before you get another 


Sosa Ses Ps ‘ 
Good upbringing, love, care and attention are the 
prime needs of your child. And a lot of this comes 


from money. Before you fulfil the needs of your first 
child, don’t have another. 


Nirodh gives you that alternative. 


Use NIRODH 


For a happy and carefree 
married life 


Distributors: Brooke Bond; Lipton. Hindustan Lever, !.T.C.. 
Tata Oil Mills. Union Carbide, IDPL. Smith Stanistreet. 


Indian Oil Corporation, Bharat Petroleum. Hindustan Petroleum 
and Arasan Match Industries é 
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When people in highly diverse fields o 
look for “the IOL mark”, = = 


1 


what do you. think it implies? Dan L 


a 


AN Oxygen 3 iconeuemnine and poe ee for ; profession with an \ assured supply 
enviable r ) has acquired an -~ customers. All this, along: with.» Of medical gases, anaesthetic 
its, prosce ailon for the quality. -advisory services. comprises a equipment and equipment for 
areas far b cts and sérvice.In total welding “package IOL also_ _ tung functions. As well as 
fyond only oxygen. offers cutting machines to suit centralised distribution systems 
Industria}: gases : applicati every industry. From automobile through pipelines tor medical 
spur devel aeh ra ital to. manufacture to shipbuilding. gases and vacuum to medical 
‘industries. a establishments. 
10L _ Cryogenic technology for building IS SoS 
Of ox pioneered the manufa i & infrastructure 
disso Xygen, Nitrogen, a AGE IOU d 
olveg acet i rgon and OL’s Gryogenic pjant an 
Today | ylene in India: associated equipment 
Polications, S gases have varied ` manufacturing activity has ‘helped 
fe ding to shi nway yside . “ build the infrastructure for ae 
antran sporta aing tó INSÄT,, planned development. The Le fs 
co and -Company offers complete . - 7 4995-1985 
Minty Unication to 4 $ 5 
Tan a T ompa power and cryogenic- plants: rand p na Keene ae” 
tig atures thesa Z NOt only. engineering, distribution and ; ACS ino kanva 
asgen providin S€ gases butjs. handling systems on a turnkey SE dae f 
appie cd with ae technologies ` basis/1OL was thefirstta =~ 
manie tons; Furti mo different manufacture and supply. arae i Ha 
Which alre speciai na "~ separation-units iñ lpdia m7 0) i 
i S f Pr 
roisticat Viet role a S~ Health eare <a priority concern > ae 
arch," MSustries ang, > The Company continues to. K 
i ne Peta contribute to ne meses! pee oo 
mae Ses A se 5 ; 
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“TOGETHER... 
We will build for an India 
of the 21st century. oo 

We will transform what needs | a 

to be transformed. ;. = 

We will face challenges. oe 

and obstacles to progress. sh Ms: 
We will ċreate an India == | dt 
that is strong, wise and great Ia 

—a place of fire and tolerance. — 
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Tat ES ee Prime Minister 
A EE 8 a aea oe Rajiv Gandhi 


ey hy aes Address to the nation 
fa Sas ue 12th Ngee 


| DITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


f £ 
as Rajiv Gandhi completes one hundred , 
+, power since Winning a Sweeping victory 
i days P election in December, it is time to 
1 Pathe Lok Sa pe of-affairs\under the new regime} 
ger the i the country can be summed up by 
fie moot Ir Ik in the vmarket-place\ of Indian 
boa ey hima chance — that is, Rajiv Gandhi 
oeil and confidence ofithe: vast mas- 
; Bii his Government is still on probation in'the 
J of the public. -In other words, it is under the 
gre scrutiny of those who’have voted it to power. 
_Thiswas not the situation when fourteen years.. 
idia Gandhi had won an equally spectacular: 
tection trouncing the old guards ofthe Syndicate. 
Tt time political’ opinion in the .country was 
luply. polarised: the: majority: had determinedly 
inmitted itself to supporting her, while an equally ' 
termined minority was dead set against her and her 
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On being Buffeted abot > 


‘Gandhi on the morrow of t 
~ presides over is 


points inthe Government’s record: More pointedly) 
it is timeto note. .the “trends and attitudes of the ~ 


‘issues and problems confronting it. — \ TERNS 
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COMMENTARY. ava os Saad eae ree os Hart Sharan Chhabra wey 
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government. In short, 


the Government of Indira ` 
. the 1971 election was no 
longer on probation. EASA Rate 

This time the country has trusted. Rajiv Gandhi's 
Commitment to the defence of the unity and inte- 
grity of the. country — the platform on which he 
won the Lok Sabha poll — but the Government he 

side yet to-earn that committed support ‘ 
that his mother could command in hèr heyday. * 

Tt is against this: background that one has to read, | 
the balance-sheet of the Rajiv ‘Government in these 
last three months. This is not an exercise at collecte _ ce 
ing data to add up the plus and deduct the minus, 


Government and ‘its leaders towards the various. 


Vee ae te { 
Every new regime seeks to strike- outa new path 


7 


Scant Digitized by A a Samal Fupelation ChasnadjenaisGatatt the Government has re 
Si the banner o ing the ; : efise 
ane Pi closes Today’s vogue in the Esta- provoked by ihe getters 2 postures of the 
a es sert that it is new in outlook leadership, which has gone so far as 4 

(SS NOLO ito, ole canonize the killers of Indira Gandhi — a ste 


down by old political 
ca eS a E ae S ially is the new has earned weļl-deserved condemnation meN 
E and wnat of E considers worth entire Lok Sabha. The three-member Cabingey 


a S put and what ci mittee has done well to go to, different 


i à i i time. to C t ' 
"preserving. Perhaps it will take some ti Punjab to listen to the viewpoints and sheen 
“reach any firm judgement. $ different segments of public opinion, thereb A 


he 


a 
| 


j EAN @ ing out that the Akali leadership has. no busine 
A ‘ / ; j monopolise the affairs of the State. In fact etd) 


ts ia 
eree Af 00 


PTIL now, the Government has moved conspi- absence of such an exercise which has so | 


j cali Vig Ong left ihe 
vin two-areas: the Budget and Punjab. field free for the Akalis to dominate, as ift 

Deere th euphoria over the Budget—the they alone who matter in Punjab. hey an 
Finance Minister looking like’ Santa Claus gift- While a wholesome environment. was. thus is 2 
ing goodies in the form of tax; relief—the.over- created by the measured steps soe | s 
all impression that has emerged is that while the appears from the latest announcement of the H acqui 
affluent -would benefit, the man and woman in the Minister in Lok Sabha on April 11 that the ei | a8 
street would be facing the brunt of severe price rise ment has got cold feet at the threat ofthe Aui | IAM 
due to inflation while the Plan allocation for the leadership to step up their morcha on the Baisa ome 


: khi 
i is threatened with cut. Day. Hence the hurried announcement of the win] 
ya fact, ile the Budget has enthused the “liberal- drawal of the ban on the All-India Sikh Student Fete ee 
isation” school in the Finance Ministry—for whom ration, with its record of avowedly violent provocative ne 
the public sector has long become the favourite — actions. The decision to order judicial investigation | the F 

whipping boy—it has virtually split the Planning into the violent actions against Sikhs in’ Delhi ay] ‘8 
Commission. The Government is likely ‘to an-  other-places in the wake of Indira Gandhi's assas state 
nounce very soon certain steps which it claims would nation is certainly welcome since it has been 4 subsis 
' étreamline the public sector; at the same time there- demand raised powerfully by‘ many- sections otf intrac 


is powerful pressure to cut down public sector allo- public opinion. At the same time, the question wil} _severd 
cation for the Seventh Plan. be legitimately asked why the’ Government has left Bot 
„i Without the onemi e aopn ani pohtiva] out of the purview of judicial enquiry all the killing} "4 i 
analysis of the Budget ‘brings out that it has ‘dis- in Punjab by.the Bhindranwale. gang not only of: that 
“turbed. the traditional supporters of the Con-  non-Sikhs but on Nirankari Sikhs as well: Ii thy iwas 


“gress while it has elated the congenitalists critics. nation has to be provided ‘with’ a total picture off put 
the Government is certainly entitled to rejoice at how terrorism in Punjab built up communal pobi (procer 
Nani Palkhiwala’s fulsome praise of the Budget — sation; how innocent lives were Jost by indisonni subste 
/ more thaí what he showered on the Janata Govern- pate killing by the bigotry of the Bhindranwale gate specif 
ment’s Budget — but it has also to take note of the since April 1978; what necessitated the Operation es 
fact that the vast majority of the underprivileged are. Blue Star: and the events leading up to the assasi] nan 
haunted by the spectre of inflation that is going to tion of Indira Gandhi, then it is only fai’ that 
hit them. It is for Rajiv Gandhi to decide ifhe entire gamut need to be probed. Pe F aaa 
would like to, change his support base — from the By taking up only the examination ‘of the happet 
pauperised millions who have voted him to’ power to ings in. the wake of ‘Indira Gandhi’s death 
the affluent minority whose case Palkhiwala upholds - Government.presents the picture of being brow 
with consummate felicity. If the support base is not’ -by:the threats of the Akali leaders, while tity 
to be changed then the Prime Minister would have to permitted to set away with theic support, both 
: take a severe “second look at the, thrust of the econo-.. and covert, for the terrorists and) make: me f 
mic policy that the Budget ominously Projects. — them. Even from short-run consideration o 
: 3 ` X : AA * “ing the next election in Punjab, this latest 
ue i A damage the position. of the Congre 
spurt to communalist forces of all | 
while it will not help to: bring aboùt nor 
„in Punjab.. If no-truck with the Akali 
_ thought to have been a mistake, going ©). 
extreme of kowtowing to them, 
disastrous. eae Ba 
“Rajiv Gandhi has yet to learn that, 
, 4 cannot afford.to.spread the pressio: 
i | buffeted about by strong gale 
umber of Mainstream being || |< 
ular pumber, there will 


of 


si 


UCH in the same way one has to weigh the impact 
of the: measures that the Government ‘has 
announced on Punjab. The initiative shown so far 
y Rajiv Gandhi is certainly welcome as it reflects 
his earnest concern to. defuse the’ crisis and bring 
bout normalcy in the tension-tossed Punjab. There . 
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Indo-Pa 


--Pakistan perspective 
es Se enl to have 
a a touch of optimistic 
ng ent after the visit to 
abi by Foreign Secretary 
Bch ‚Bhandari. Although 
esi was part of a routine 
a ~ 
ts becoming the chief oe 
the Foreign Office, it has assumec 
gonificance because of the uneasy 
state of relations that have 
subsisted between India and its. 
intractable neighbour for the last 
several months. > , : 
Both New Delhiand Islama- 


bad are giving the impressioni- 


that Bhandari’s trip, brief though 


iwas, constitutes an important 


input- into the normalisation 
process. Although there were no. 
substantive discussions on any 
specific issue or issues; an attempt 
seus to have been made, during , 
Bhandari’s discussions with his 
wietpart, Niaz Naik, and also — 
mth Foreign "Minister Shahib- 


at Yakub Khan. and. President Sahib; the lionising by high offi- 


la himself to identify the irri 
j: i- 
tnts that h iE 


en the two: coun- 
~e WaS agreement: that 


T opment o 


ea s 
HOOK the: the recent past, India © 


k: Winds of | Change ? 


Il South Asian capitals . 


normalisation. of / 


< sions and ‘actions. 


-seemed to b 


fo give military bases or facilities 
to a third country had been 
virtually settled, and Niaz Naik 


< -Was to have brought to New 


_ stPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


a’ breakthrough in relations. At 
best, itis the beginning of a 
thaw, but whether the thaw 
proves short-lived or ` durable 
is entirely in the hands of the . 
military rulers of Pakistan. ` 

Actually, Indian “hopes had 
been raised high when President 
Zia met Rajiv Gandhi ‘in. 
November ‘last on the sad_occa- 
sion of Indira: Gandhi’s funeral 
and offered assurances that Pakis- 
tan „was deeply: interested in 
developing friendly relations with 
India. From the subsequent state- 
ments made `by. the’ Prime 
Minister, these assurances were 
taken quite seriously by. Rajiv 
Gandhi: - But disillusionment 
followed ‘soon thereafter, when 
it. became clear that: Zia’s assu- 


cials, ‘including a Minister, of $ 
‘certain Sikh extremists. who had * 
been allowed to enter Pakistan. 


the gap between Pakis 


Till May 


-of the Indian 


Gandhi's formulation‘in his first 


. Minister a day after Indira 


Delhi the Pakistani formulation 
on the military bases issue. New 
Delhi was also preparing for the 
meeting of India-Pakistan joint, 
commission. It was at thi3 stage 

that New Delhi sensed from’ the 

political ‘and. media response in 

Pakistan to the events in Punjab 

and from Islamabad’s complicity 

in the incident of the hijacking ` 
Airlines Boeing 
aircraft that Pakistan was not. 
being sincere. in its desire for 
normalisation. New Delhi there- 
fore called off thé Foreign Secre- 
tary- level negotiations. It was 
futile to conduct talks on a no- 
war pact or a friendship treaty 
while Pakistan was providing 
moraland material help to the 
pro-Khalistanis. ~ Nese 

As for the Indian attitude, it 
may be useful: to recall Rajiv 


broadcast to the nation as Prime 


Gandhi's: mortal remains had 
-been consigned to the Himala- 
yas: “We want to develop closer 
relations with each of our imme- 


| much 


in the Foreign Secretary’s itiner- 
ary, but the unexpected meeting 
between Zia and Rajiv Gandhi 
on the occasion of President 


Chernenko’s funeral in Moscow . 


last month gave the Islamabad 
trip a new dimension. Rajiv 
Gandhi called on Zia at the 
Pakistani Embassy in Moscow. 
As usual Zia reiterated his com- 
mitment on developing the friend- 
liest ‘of relations with India. 
When Rajiv Gandhi left the 
Embassy and was driving back to 
his lodgings, an Indian Embassy 
official showed him the text of 
Zia’s latest interview to a foreign 
newspaper on India-Pakistan 
relations. Zia had gone out of 
his way to make critical com- 
ments, especially about the treat- 
ment meted out by the Govern- 
‘ment to Muslims in India. So 
for his assurances of 
friendship. 

1. It was in this background that 


| Romesh Bhandari was specifically 
assigned to stress on Islamabad 
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GLORY OF GOD... 
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directional to bring 


measures 


‘-about a normalisation of relations 


between the people of the two 
countries, Thanks largely to the 
perceptibly cold attitude of the 
Pak authorities, there has so long 
been virtually an embargo on 
popular level contacts between the 
two countries. Free flow of news 
papers, media exchange, cultural 
interaction, mutual commercial 
activities — all are yet to be 
opened. Even if a no-war pact or 
friendship treaty is signed, no 
improvement of relations between 


the two countries will be achieved 


unless and until such concrete 
steps towards ‘normalisation are 
taken. 

Of late, an element of modera-’ 
tion. seems to have been deli- 
berately injected into ` the 
utterances by ‘Pakistani spokes- 
men on India and relations with 
India. Morever, the atmosphere 
also improved somewhat with 
Islamabad’s decision to put the 
hijackers on trial. Nonetheless, 
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al can har 
these as signs of a Bone 
itive 


in Islamabad’s a ; alt 
instance, the newly ou fie, 
Prime Minister, Í sbli 


Khan Junejo, ne 
to Kashmir in hi 


ate of 
consumption their overall te 
on the normalisation process 
say the least, far from’ healthy w 


Opportunities are Presentin 


themselves in the near fy $| Unite 
for the resumption of cont ior jn th 
between the — two’ counties f cone 
Pakistan’s Foreign Mining = 


Shahibzada Yakub ‘Khanh wi | 
be in New Delhi shortly ta | 
cipate in the Nonaligned Bureau 
meeting on Namibia. Later, the 

two Foreign Secretaries will come 
face two face in Thimpu Where 

the first ministerial-level SARC | 
‘meeting is to be held. These 
opportunities must be exploited | 
to give a constructive and optim | 
istic overtone to the state of tela: 


| Bu 


Pee 


countries, 


claim to the co ate eS : x : l oe 
Foreign SecreDiaizntbabubee tp Pete a Rafe snodi US interest in keeping. Paky 
. Involved in and involving itself 


Stan hostile to India and the. 


an r [ 5 Soviet Unio in. 
ie i ally fater in the year, inthe super power cold war by It is entirely apie aN bad ta 
a 2050 atmosphere wie ai aligning itself with the extricate itself fran the strane 
= Fo p Cbet! uld have been nited _ States.- Pakistan’s fashi i : 
tls i Ne opinion ofa real detente nuclearisation programme with fees $ d a 
had Pe yp im : : the obvi ; 5 I ave come _| 
efor | a the two eer India- Washington Ou they avery e to depend for their very survival | 
meet "The lone eg will always and the continuing supplies of sees re iS ee 
te pakistan Ea concern. Islama- American arms on the. other, inta e Na = eee 
A ate main One for going the full have been inhibiting and will Th : she i ; 
mestie Ai ggs options 1Or P il ü toe ) e coming months will show 
and y v iie are ere orelon MMPI th, overall whether the changing” scenario 
sie ep oo) the fact pment Ol India-Pakistan- of India-Pakistan relati i 
thy, ast artnership with the relations. And it stands to Teason towards normalisation Seon Be 
Senting Mad states and participation that so long as the political and ` Uneasy truce to be broken. at” 
Ate. m US strategic consensus peaceful settlement of the Afghan Islamabad’s will and pleasure. C] 
Ontacts P ept! Whatever it may pro- crisis is delayed, that long will. (April 10 1985) ie 
Untries, ; : ii es ie n 
linister Ee a rae ee 
n will . j ; Wea ale oe 
partis 
Bureau s : 
er, ithe z4 À 1 
l come PR 
where E ; aa 
SG FOCUS ‘ 
These. | nen ay Sit ; S 
ploited | ; ; ` ate q i 
optimi- ni ; : i 
ree | Budget and Plan 
KEWAL VARMA.) ae ‘ 
Y Ue | i z i a o OS 


E deeper’ you look ‘into: this year’s Central 
udget, the more, you realise . that, almost a 
ected, 

Buidgets'so far 


0 ; ÅF: x 
ee mobilisation. ~ But this is a Budget for 
hee ema bulisation. It is for the first time that 
ee [npanie S enie fax cuts haye -nọt. been ac- 
i 7 A Ni Vings, le 
o tthe pin Lo 


at: ue 
i tax Teduction leads to increased consump- 
| The: mar, 2a Crease in savings. © ree. 

| tthe hard vena. which the! 

1] te ting o days have been left behind and 
qd 9 Telax.” “‘Perha Ay 


ae milieu of 
t k / laruti, 


r -degree turn in economic policies is sought to be. 


have by and large been instruments 


any new demonstrative incentive for » 
on © a measure of forced savings., Even’ 
nsumption level in America, it has been 


Budget has given is 


: munity was legitimised by the black Bearer Bond 
Scheme, which largely destroyed the public confi- 
dence in ‘the fiscal system. In fact, it was Raja | 
=Todar ‘Mal who had- evolved an excellent revenue 
system, ‘wrdte: in “his. treatise: that a Government 
-t should not become a party -to ‘destroying’ people’s 
=i confidence in fiscal laws. senn e a 
‘Some high-ups in. the Government have comp- 
\that their critics have been unfair, the! 
‘only. shown the carrot, they should wait — 
sh the: Government. will .wield ` 
ider- The’ I 


against the 
Na: ‘Khanzar 


= 


main iPipttlssspkrinsuassfishng 
tion of consumer goods must 
d in factory units of ap- 
of resource 


-ables would provide the 
srowth and “the produc 
be more liberally allowe 
| propriate. size” and (2) the strategy 
< mobilisation should be given a go-by—‘“an attempt 
to force, the pace of savings in the short run, for the 
sake of additional resources is likely to have an 
adverse and undesirable effect on consumption...” 
‘It was however, left to Dr Manmohan Singh, Deputy- 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, to rebuff 
this thesis while inaugurating the annual day func- 
- tion of NCAER. He said)that “we have certainly 
not reached the end of the road in resource mobilis- 
ation. He said more resources were needed for the 
public sector for strengthening the economic infra- 
structure, the basic. industries and social services. 
He observed: “It is a matter of shame that after 38 
years of independence ourinfant mortality rate of 
94 per thousand is among the highest in the world”. 
With the erosion of the resource base in this Budget, 
it is estimated that the rate of domestic savings 
would come down to 23 per, cent of GDP. The 
Seventh Plan target is 26 per cent and the Eighth” 
- Plan projections are 30 per cent. Within the cons-, 
‘raints of his office, the Deputy Chairman of: the 
Planning Commission, has thus tried'to debunk the 
- intellectual apologists of the Budget. 


It is now estimated that the total public sector 
outlay (Centre, States and Union Territories) for 
1985-86 annual plan, will be between Rs 29,000 
crores and Rs 30,000 crores. At the current level of 
prices the financial size of the Rs 1,80,000 crore 
Seventh Plan should be Rs 1,92,000 crores. Fora 
Plan of this size, reasonable beginning should have 
“been Rs 33,000 crore. It is being contended that 
adequate Plan allocation could not be made because ~ 
of the fiscal crisis. Indifa Gandhi also’ faced per- 
haps a more severe fiscal crisis, what was her 
response? In 1974, she came out with draconjan- 
. measures of impounding of additional DA, wages 
and dividends and thus saved the Plan. Jn 1976 
when under the pressure from Sanjay Gandhi con. 
cessions were given in. direct taxes, market borrow- 


se Government could have afforded 
easures. By the 


‘halt. In 1985, thereare no elections _ 


that is, 1990, 


he cheginning of the next monsoon season | 
Lees SARS “Affifion tonnes; the foreigaa w 
position is relatively easier; infrastructure exch 
arly power generation, has been in good shee 
pe 


the rate of inflation -has been quite low I 
-in 


q 


words, risks involved in a big push oth 
were minimum. In fact, physical Pi etlo : go 
is so good that many new imaginative pr positio ai 
could have been launched. For instance ostamme ie 
wheat procurement is expected that it is fee ch H ‘ 
there may not enough tarpaulin, let alo Ted tha, | & 
houses, to cover wheat stocks. Also, there h Ware i 
so much production of potatoes, that the been 
rotting. These physical resources could havent i 
used to start a mid-day meal — ‘paranthas? Ve been 4 io seek 
with potatoes — programme for at least thea Ty on 
schools. But if the direction of this Budget! j aly na 
reversed, this Government may not be able toe a i P 
ture the momentum of development. mo at 
rovid. 


For the last thirty years, the w. ee 
economy has been tuned in such a ae Pe he Ma 
public sector has been playing the role of the engi Oo Genera 
of development. The Budget seeks to aoti he goo! 
brake all of a sudden on this engines. This will A eng | 
tainly create recession is a large section of capial eco 
section of capital goods industry. Rajiv Gandhi is ay 
neither Morarji Desai nor Charan Singh who could ae 


muster a vision of only four or five years at best, Vish 
is only 40, and should,have a 25-30 vee eee nien i 
before him: in fact, he js reputed to be: serious abost | VS 
getting the country ready for the Twenty-first af Raj 
Century. If the Railway system is run down for | Hein! 
lack of funds, it will start pulling- down the entire | men 
economy after four or five years. Similarly, teologi ingly in 
cal prospecting programme is being starved of funds | miem 
As a result, the energy crisis will aġain start haunt 2 for 
iing the country after five or six years. What is worse pe 
is that in some of the pon-tradeable sectors also, 1ed. ite 
signals to investment have been hoisted. The private | a d 
sector will nor be able to fill-in this gap. Tt, will just wa 
not have the capacity'to do it for another 15 or 20 bibs : 
years. The model of success of the private sector's: J." oe 
Reliance; which takes up areas where , there is que) aus: 4 
and high profits — 30 or 40 per cent. — “he ee |) One fe 


an is the suet | 


The cut-back of the public sector pl es 
3 e other pagt va 


„Toad to economic stagnation. On th 


| Minister of India.on October 31, 1985, the 
significant in terms of projecting his thi 
on the direction of economic and foreigt 
: cies he would like’ to pursue, is G 
granted to John Elliott y int k 
| Times, London - (April 4 
age 60 


Fall 
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Ambedkar on Econo 
BASANTA KUMAR MALLIK 


Dr B.R. Ambedkar ranks among the foremost 
of India’s nation-builders. On April 14, 1985, 
the nation observes the ninety fourth _ birth 
anniversary of Ambedkar. , This contribution | is 
an assessment of his efforts to give an egalitarian 
direction to Indian polity and economy. 


pe Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was one of the 
very few Indians who struggled to alter the 
course of Indian history’ through social and- eco- 
nomic democracy. He was deeply concerned over 
economic and social exploitation, and according to 
: him, peace, happiness and prosperity would be a, 
dream for India unless there was a structural change 
in society and economy. j 
On different occasions he dealt with the problems 
of landless labourers, small holdings, khoti systems, 
Mahar watan, collective’ farming, land, revenue, 
currency. system, and abolition of landlordism. He 
discussed taxation. problems: He advoeated:- the 
“nationalisation of industries and agriculture, as the 
< way to social equality. In the present article are 
discussed Dr Ambedkar’s idea, on, Indian economy 
and planning and his efforts during his career as a 
| Labour Member in the Viceroy’s Council from 1942 
fo 1946 and as a towering parliamentarian in the 
post-Independence period. A 
Dr Ambedkar was not only a politician but also 
ja great academician amd a scholar in economics. 
ii Tewas the only parliamentarian at fiat Ane WES 
could give authoritative statistical: information ‘and 
lucid explanation on matters relating to Indian 
Finance and Banking. Ambedkar and Nehru held: 
imilar views on the need for establishing a, secular 
‘ate, the nature of the socialistic patteyn of ‘society, 
_ \and national integration in India, Ambedkar: had : 
all along pleaded for democratic planning as. the,” 
means to achieve social “justice by phased planned . 


economic development, ~~ 1 i : 

_ | Dr. Ambedkar strove- his- utmost ‘to incorporate- 
i into the Constitution- of- India’ provisions. that- 
would help establish a new social order based on. 
the lofty principle of political, economic and social ` 
justice for all. The Preamble to the Constitution; 


| document asa charter of all, these freedoms. Of =- 


and others, but, Dr Ambedkar shrewdly pre- 


my and Planning 


of status and opportunity to all, etc; ver a 


„problems were regarded as authentic. He advo. 


< which is his handiwork, constitutes an important’ 


course, the! word ‘socialism’ was not used in the - 
“Preamble due to strong opposition from Sardar ' 


ton Chennai and eGangotri 


tance at the very beginning — ‘We theth 
India’. The terms JUSTICE, social, ' of 
political, LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, EQUA}; 


express the meaning and value ‘of a socialist soq 
However, the term ‘socialism’ was later added 2 
the Preamble, thanks to Indira Gandhi. “ine 
As Dr ‘Ambedkar had thorough, knowleq rh i 
economic principles, his views on various’ economi 1 


cated rapid industrialization and severely criticis A 
Gandhian ideas of village industries ‘and Kha 
movement. Along with industrializdtion he sad | 
that agriculture should noti be neglected. mA Iai 
country like India agriculture will play. a vital a a 
both to provide food for the rising population ang) 
to ensure the necessary raw materials for industries 
In the event of rapid industrialization, agriculture 
would form the base, the foundation on: which the 
superstructure of modern India could “be built, 
Towards that end he proposed radical measures 
for reorganization of the agricultural. sector, and 
nationalization of all land holdings: ` It should be” 
noted that he did not advocate confiscation of 
lands; on the other hand, he wanted nationalization 
of land with compensation to’ Jand-owners’ inthe 
form of debentures equal to the. value of the right udto p 
in the land.’ 2 Faitotion, 
According to Dr Ambedkar caste is an economy Ùe parli 
proposition and to remove caste system the whole: f thogate 
‘economic structure of Indian villages should be t bpe ot 
organised. Nearly seventy per cent of the popula: 


proposes 
Konomi 
Jave th 
will of tt 
ommen 
Mem is t 
have s 
Hy out 


ye means are found WHEY ke we “Pati m the Labour movement was the establish- 7 
son ducing goods necessary to satisfy ment of social justice. He considered Brahmanism 3 
ed for P tessened. What can lessen such toil? and capitalism as twin enemies of the working class 

needs ne takes the place of WE There By Brahmanism he did not mean the power, privileges 
qnen 2 sans of providing leisure. achinery and interests of Brahmins as a community, By Brah- 


A Eo ther VES ation are then indispensable for ` manism he meant the i iri 

E j odern I en leading the life of a brute, ` liberty, equality and fraternity 20 ap ie seme oe oe 
Ople of oi him with leisure and for making a life Dr Ambedkar was deeply committed to the cause i 
nomie || Aces a pau ee of the working class and their social-security. He 
ALITY yroutute P sed Classes have no'economic indepen- worked in the Executive’ Council of two Viceroys, 
TY Wall Dep They have no land, no social Lord Wavell and. Lord; Linlithgow. The “Labour 
Society By ne 12 articipation in trade and commerce and Charter propounded by him in the Viceroy’s 
“ec pl ment jobs as well. So Dr Amdedkar advo- Executive Council on September 2, 1945, later on 


eee Socialism” in the field of industry and became the basis of the Labour Welfare Scheme in 


dee of ownership in agriculture with acollec- this country. ; 


ye yo atte dof cultivation. He was one of the few Dr. Ambedkar became Labour Member of. the 
ita, fyise demanded nationalisation of insurance. He iceroy's: Executive Council on July 20, 1942, and 
Kha PP the frm opinion that the problem -of landless resigned in June 1946. That period, though short,: 
er 7, ters could not be ameliorated through consoli- was remarkable in the history of Labour legislation 
in ag of land or by tenancy legislation. Only collec- and welfare in the country. It was during this period 
al tae | farms could solve the problems.” _ `> that the Factory Act was amended to ensure holiday 
on and | In his States ‘and Minorities, we find an inte- with pay and shorter hours of work; the Indian: ~ 
lustries, | pated plan for the establishment of state socialism  Minés Act and Mines Maternity Benefit Act were 
iculture fhich has two special features. One is that it amended to provide larger benefits and better faci- 
ich, the } soposes state socialism in‘ the important field of ‘ı lities. It was during thesame period that a really. 
> built, {anomie life. The second feature is that it does not important piece of legislation was passed concerning 
ieasures {ye the establishment of state socialism to the terms and conditions of employment. But it was the 


rilof the legislature. Dr.. Ambedkar’s explanatory: constitution of Statutory Welfare Funds and. the 
tmmentsare exciting and meaningful: “The pro-: breakthrough im the field of Social Insurance that ~ 
em is to'have state socialism without dictatorship, « Dr Ambedkarwill be long remembered. — 

have socialism with parliamentary democracy, the - During that period of four years, the Indian =i 
Wy out seems to retain. parliamentary democracy Labour Conference met four times—August 1942, fia 
udto prescribe’ state socialism by the law of Con- September 1943, October 1944, and November-1945, 7 
‘luton, so that it will be. beyond the reach of- —dnd the Standing Committee met eight times. The“ i 


or, and 
üld be 
ion of 
lization 
5 in the 
e right 


onomit ft parliamentary majority, to suspend, amend or Tripartite Labour Conference was held in New 

e whole thogate, Tt is only by this that can one achieve the Delhi in. 1942. As Chairman of the Conference Dr 

ae i te objects ‘namely, to establish socialism, to rex. Ambedkar said, “It is for the first time in the his- 

ee fo (2lidmentary democracy, and to avoid dictator- tory. of these. Labour Conferences ‘that the repre= 

a this ae Ambedkar approached the Constitutent ~ séntatives of the employees and employers have been — 
biyi Eid: to Include the principles of socialism in brought face to. face within;the ambit of a joint 

woe dt § penia] Rights‘and the Directive Principles. gonference. > Although the recommendations were | 
sink of olcy, but it was’ strongly opposed by of advisory nature they greatly influenced the Gov- 


| other, Cong-. -ernment’s decisions besides labourers and employers 

yn fd e-also requested. Dr Rajendra Prasad understanding and influencing each other!” = —— 
igual J na tethat.. During this period Dr Ambedkar i also invited 
= a VV- Giri to head the Commission on Forced 
wareof the policy of the Cong- ~~ 
ate in the administration till !~ 
pendence. Nevertheless, it was 
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- State, Seths and Shiksha 


THE SAGA OF SATTEMMA 


- UPENDRA BAXI 


pie IN aois , Sattemma beedi worker in 
Nizamabad (Andhta_Pradesk), and ber unnamed 
daughter, were mercilessly beaten by the police. A 
shower of Jathis was not enough; they were also 
kicked around with “booted feet” in the police 
station. Sattemma and her daughter, had outraged 
the majesty of the state by taking part in the acti- 
vities of the Andhra Pradesh Beedi Workers’ Union 
‘formed in 1975. ‚A woman beedi worker had not 
merely questioned the authority and activities of the 
Jocal seths but also questioned the legitimacy of the 
state. This was high treason, a kind of exteremism 
which endangered the rule of law and foundations 
of organised democratic polity of India. 

Had not the Indian state, acting as parens patriae 
made benign laws for Sattemma and her like? Was 
not free India Government more solicitous. of the 
beedi workers than the firangi sarkar? The Royal 
‘Commission Report on Labour in India pointed out 
as early as 1931 the rampant exploitation of beedi 
workers in India; but the British did nothing. 
not the Government of India legislate in’1966 (as 


and unable to look after its interests’? 


- Sattemma, 


Did ° 


eight hours per week)*, wages for ` hae 

rest intervals!4, weekly holidaysis, naa morea 
wages!ë, and maternity leave?” child laboug eeu 
prohibited?$, and women shall not be a 
work except between 6 am and_7 pm.19 

not the Act provide for punishments for ¢ 
tion of its provisions, including the, ry 


Í 


thereunder??? And did Sattemma have noi 


Act created the cess to provide specifically f 
“medical, educational and ‘recreational’. facilit 
for the exploited beedi and cigar workers of Indi | yars to 
ome forty Jakhs of them employed in an indus tt alsc 
which is only next to agriculture as “‘the singe ihe me 
largest provider of employment”’?2* And how abou A kedisi 
the Beedi -and Cigan Workers We 
Fund Act, 1976222 These two emergency legislations 
bear witness to the fact that even in the midstol} All th 
political upheavals the rights of the beedi workers f did not 
were not forgotten by the state. A jacent 


Can Sattemma, and her like, point to any other 
legislation which is so imaginatively devised and so 
- extensive in its reach? Not merely beedi and cigar 


ate, fot extarti 
icks” no rape, molostation, murder. S 


“the right 2 
- gensib. 
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In the. past, attempts lave ‘been, made a anaya ‘Ke crisis i 
through piecemeal approaches: The book, Punjab Crisis: Context and 


manner: is a major otor 0 treat ihe Ny in a more eer pS 
er, 7 


This. is Poe thé fia: ever ope ay nae anal sis 


_ of the the Punjab Crisis in its Various dpereions sce political, 
mic and religious. n : : . 
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MESSAGE 


The continuing aggression against Africans practised 
by the racists of Southern Africa is an affront to. the’ 
human conscience. The fight: of the blacks in South 
Africa and of the ‘people of Namibia is the fight of | 
everyone the world over who cares for freedom, equality. 
and brotherhood. The Government and people of India 
have always identified themselves with the Namibian 
struggle. The entire Nonaligned Movement is behind the 
Namibians. Victory must and will-be theirs. 


Lt re À 


ror < (Rajiv Gandhi) . 
New Delhi RE t ae 


April 10, 1985 © 
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One Hundred Years — No More. 


He history of Africa in the past century, as indeed 

- of most of the world called the “Third World’, 
-has been the story of both the inhumanity, pillage 
and hypocrisy of the imperialist Powers, and of the 
heroism and generosity of the peoples, struggling for 


`~ 


; | yet 
E.S. REDDY A a fan, 
á f 5 t ihe À 
3 ' pistor) 
; ANN ‘ i 
ference of imperialist Powers to. carve un ar 1 nt 
a continent that had until recently been aa xi SA 
slavery, entire regions of which had been vaged Pien 
lated, whose great empires and, civilisations esc 
been destroyed—ostensibly to bestow the benef T eee 
Christianity and. civilisation to the African a (oot 
i 


freedom. ; - 
There are not many parallels in modern world 


“history to the calculated and deliberate genocide of 
‘the Namibian people under the occupation of 
Imperial Germany, followed by the brutal racist 
domination of South Africa. i 
T At the same time, the resistance of the Namibian 
people ever since 1884 is an epic in which the heroic 
and nation-wide struggle under the leadership of 
SWAPO since 1960 is only the last-chapter. 
In how many countries . of Europe, for instance, 
- have people fought for freedom with the same: odds 
that the Namibian people have faced — a million 
people scattered in a huge territory struggling 
against a brutal regime which respects no law’ and 


Up a gigantic military machine? ` , 
In how many countries have 94 per cent of the 


land in 1972 despite all intimidation? 
How many parallels are there “to the deliberate 
and cowardly massacre of refugees in Cassinga? - 
There has-been questioning by the-Pretoria regi 
: and a few Western Powers ag to whether SWAPO 
is thé authentic, representative of the: Namibian 
people ~-“as,if the aspirations of any oppressed 
people can be represented by any- other than, the 
organisation’ fighting for their freedom. In any case 
that will be decided by the Namibian people if only 


they are allowed to exercise their right to self-deter- 
_‘ mination. But there is no question that for petit 
‘humanity which has suffered colonial i 

“and for all those who detest colonialism, SWAPO 
J great liberation’ movements of the world. ae ae F 
í Soon after the invasion of Namibia, Bismarck’s . 


< has already earned an honoured place 


V: 


Germany played host. to-the infamous Berlin Con- 


was till lately Assistant Secretary- 
in charge of the UN 

st Apart He is 

ns Ins 


no morality, and which has been allowed to build - 


people boycotted elections as they did in Oyambo--. 


oppression, © 


At around the same time, diamond € 
discovered in South Africa — diamonds digg h Í 
gold in 1886 — and. greedy forces descended t re 
eubject ae ann people to new indignities prvite: 
order to force them to extract th ‘het 
bowels of Africa. se Me a 

The leg irons of slavery were soon tepl 1 sii 
the sjambok and the whip, not to mein it 
cutting off of hands in Leopold’s Congo ortte suther 
instruments of torture used against so-called idk region | 
natives in territories colonized by Portugal: Ai 
: Africachas not demanded retribution or repar Be 
tions ‘or’even restitution for the century of hum Vem 


-liation, exploitation, and ‘genocide — for the shh i coy, 


called White Man’s Burden. 2 A Africa | 
But some of the Powers concerned do noteiti] 
seem to recognise — even after subscribing tothe) The 
United Nations Charter and the Universal ' Dedan it a 
tion of Human Rights — the obligation to tum felon 
new. page and show sensitivity to African-aspiratig ete | 


and feelings: — à lence 

They continúe to reap profits from the oppressi a of 
of Black labour. ` Sta ea at 

They. continue to fraternize.with the racist rege ti 
of South Africa and some of them evel ty fe 
defame great African liberation movements: “I vie ef 

They hold the birthright of the Namibian Pigg] Cm, 
to freedom and independence hostage to the PI Nation 
mail of the illégal occupiers of that county, leas 
_ And the racist Pretoria regime bas Bi ine 
begun to claim that some Western Powers i peat M| net 
itasa regional Power — and there has PA” a, 
denial from Western capitals. ~~ Tes 


of the people of South Africa 
5 but oi decent human beings. 
amib!» 


„| revolution in Africa in our time — as 

peor ned — has in its course encountered 
Pie unfini ie ‘undo the hard-won victories of 
i eé and to reverse the tide of 


IN piston): 
pte 1? 
„operatio 


t 7 ilitary 

? e were attempts toward mi 
aos mer colonial Powers and apartheid 
(0 on arevent or retard independence of 
avaged by pO AD ns. From 1960, there have wae 
1 depopi. | acan, PONS of newly-independent States by 
tions hay) pries OF 1 iminals — of Zaire, Angola, Benin, 


i ary cri 
nefits of pee d Seychelles. 
People, J 000105 a0 


e collapse of Portuguese colonia- 
Bold Were fa p, e aao of Angola by the racist 
1866 ang en south Africa, in collusion with the secret 
a i ae of Western Powers, in an attempt to extend 
ee T ‘te dominion of apartheid northwards. 


gris of acts of aggression, subversion and economic 
srangulation of the newly-independent States of 
wuthern Africa with a view to making the entire 
[wgon subservient to a racist order in: South Africa. 


Africa and the world are today obliged not only 


assist the oppressed people of South Africa and 
Namibia in their just struggle for independence, but 


Placed byi 
notion’ ths 
80! oF the 
alled idk 


OF repari 
of hum 
yr the so 


= af Africa to perpetua 
o not erly Perpetual 


ing tothe] 
Declara 
to turn Ci ‘ 3 : 
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-The offensive of racist-colonial forces must be 
a Y a counter-offensive of all friends: of African 
edom, 7 


st regm dig einments and peoples of Africa; the teachings 
SU Anria a of freedom struggle in Asia and the 
5 lide effort at their struggles are part of the world- 
in ism: the elimination of colonialism and 
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| The past few years have again seen an incessant 


Ocounter and defeat the plot to restore southern 


pendent territories is the struggle of all southern Africa. Ey st 
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Drserte the. very critical Situation 

Africa, I do not believe that there is any need to 
feel pessimistic or to be resigned to the Prospect of 
a prolonged racist domination in southern Africa. 

The collapse of colonialism has taken place in 
Many countries — in Algeria and Mozambique, to 
give but two examples — soon after the oppressors 
launched massive and Seemingly triumphant. offen- 
sives against the freedom fighters. 

The present offensive of the Pretoria regime is 
taking place at a time when the national resistance 
in South: Africa has made unprecedented advances, 
when that regime is unable to subdue the armed. 
struggle of the Namibian people, and when it is 
faced with serious political, economic and other 
problems. ; ; 

The. movement agaínst the new racist constitution 
has led to unprecedented mobilisation and unity of 
the great majority of the people against apartheid. 
We must pay tribute to the ‘courageous leaders of 
this movement — such as Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
the Reverend Alan Boesak, Mrs Albertina Sisulu, 
who is again Sentenced to imprisonment — not to 
mention Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Govan 
Mbeki, Zephania Mothopeng, Ahmad Kathrada, 


in southern 


- Dennis Goldberg and many others who inspire the 


people from behind the prison bars. : ; 
The strength of that regime Tests mainly on the 

short-sighted and disastrous policies of some external 

Powers and interests which can, if they had the will, 


> undermine the racist system in South Africa. 


` The demonstrations against the visit of Prime 
Minister Botha to some European countries, and the 
groundswell of anti-apartheid activity in the United - 
States of America show that the committed govern- 
ments, organisations and individuals can, by con- 
certed action, force the external Powers and interests 
concerned to break their links with racism in 


- Itis idle mer dice aad) condemn the 
It is idle merely to criticize and C 
racists and their friends. What is required is a deter- 
mined effort to secure united and effective action at 


all levels. Let us concentrate our attention on what - 


the countless friends of African liberation all oyer © 


‘the world can and will do. 


s ; = - 
‘T believe that an undertaking by all committed 


; ies not to buy arms or oil from any corpora- 
i he craps arms or oil to South Africa — and : 
to boycott any bank which lends to South Africa — 


can by itself be an effective beginning. =, 


with those legitimate struggles are only supportive. 

But our moral duty transcends this spirit of soli- 
darity and is irrespective of attitudes towards the 
ideologies or strategies of the national liberation 
movements. 

I may recall that the great majority of Members 
States of the United Nations denounced South 
African occupation of Namibia long before SWAPO 
was established. 1 recall that a great English writer 
divested himself of gold mining shares in the 1920’s 
when he heard of oppression in the gold ‘mines of 
South Africa. The South African national liber- 
ation movement was then little known abroad. 

The overriding moral duty is to dissociate from 
evil, from the system of apartheid which is an unmi- 
tigated evil. The task is to mobilise world public 
opinion to demand that every government, corpora- 
tion or insti- tution dissociate itself from the sys- 
tem of racism in South Africa in every field. There 
can be no moral justification for collaboration with 
apartheid, 

That is why we have repeatedly called on all gov- 
ernments and organisations—irrespective of any 
jdeological and other differences—to implement 
sanctions against the Pretoria regime. 


URING. the course of the struggle of African 
nations for freedom and national independence, 
many lives have been lost. 
Nearly two million people died in the Algerian 
revolution alone. — i ’ 
Many precious leaders of the African people ‘have 
Pn PAE in their youth so that they could 
no longer lead their nations in the st f 
redemption of Africa, ; TO ee 
I think of my dear friends like Amilca 
q Cabral 
Felix Moumie, Eduardo Mondlane, Ruth Fi : 
Ggabi and many others. ; T is 
But, above all, today, I think of that 
t, ADOVE all, t rt. great symb 
of African dignity and African spirit, nee 


killed not because of his mistakes. but because 
of his virtues — because he spoke the truth 


Congo as the base for the total emancipation of 


write its own history, a history of st 
lory. In his 1 Pee. 
7 ae Bees p ast testament from Jail; he wrote to 
The day will come when history will speak. :.- ae 
“ pty will be a history of glory and dignity”. 
be free with or without the ho 
hile colonial Powers. — 
without effective 
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` Lumumba. I believe that Patrice Lumumba: was. 


about the history of Africa, because he saw the ` 


Africa, and because he had faith that Africa would 


Africa will write its own history and in both north a ; 


ory is being written today by, the people: 
reedom in South Africa an Namibia 


nces of a bloody conflict in southern Africa 


The United Nations has repeatedly 3 
mously defined apartheid asa crime ag an w 
the 
continued for too long, causing imme crim 
: n ; 
the people of southern Africa and 5e Suffering i | 
efforts for a just international order. It dering | 
all those who are outraged by apartheid wie 
renew their commitment for freedom, but not only | 
collaboration with apartheid, and ensure al atta i 
ae 


assistance to the oppressed pe Cessar | 

apartheid and gain their inalienéble Ene dss 1 A 
and human dignity. O O freedom | pirat 
À foot 
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THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY st 
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One of the'most striking things cmt 
gradual development of what ee en ae nplot 
the African personality. It is emerging aaa he 
have no doubt that itis going to play a Vital ind : 
role in the future. Whether it can play that a 
role through peaceful development or not, I er 
‘cannot say. For, down south and in the south: | Lok 
west of the African continent, there are’ forces| | a 
which are not only opposed to that African per- | f at 
sonality but are ranged today in complete’ op- Bie 
position to any idea of race equality, political) } First 
equality or any kind of equality. Of course, physic 
the most outstanding exponent of this doctrine iii ment i 
of racial inequality is the Unioni of Sonti if With 
Africa: i S ; defend 
_ The/question of the people of Indian descent Namit 
in South Africa has really merged. into bigger | | bom 
questions where not only Indians are affecte telf, 
but the whole African population along with South 
the Chinese people, the Japanese people an Ue c 
any other people who happen to go to South ae 
Africa and who do not belong to European o e 
American countries. [hess cae ee ae 
oy 3 ae Peal 

_ We have been building up opposition agains |) ton h 


‘the policy of apartheid. If this kind of poll} 
continues in the Union of South Africa Aim 
at the same time, what I referred 10 4i mol] ty 
African’ personality grows, there can pe a Aat 
‘doubt that there will be a mighty clash bel || 
the two. Such a clash can be of advan 
| neither side, because it is quite. ‘inconee 
for these growing nations of Africa 
| their soul in some measure of freed’ 
| might say — to put up with thi kind 
ment that the Sou ic 
-to coloured: people 
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destroy PT tuation: ee primarily, the withdrawal © of 
reedon ization involv troops and the installation of an 
south hee sovernment in the territory. With. 
oy) Afeican bie of independence to Namibia would 
ths, the Ban e formality. The second is to see in 
eae inter-locking pattern of colonial 
ene V istion as perfected by a racist regime with 
called | bind assistance from Western military parter 
and I| f d international finance. If the aim of. ; e 
. vital | | yamibians is to secure an end to this pattern then 
y that| | teir struggle must over-reach and grow beyond 
not I| f tie mechanics of power-transfer from a colonial 
south: | | power to the nationalists. It must take an inter- 
forces | i tational character. eee 3 : 
Ln per- Even in the formal sense, Namibia’s case doeś 
te op- | f sot fit into any model of post-war decolonization. 
litical | F Fist, South Africa’s occupation is concrete — 
ourse, |} physical — in the: sense that instead of disengage- 
octene i fl ment it has taken every step to incorporate Namibia. 
Sonti f With a force. of over 50,000 troops, South Africa 
tefends a system of rotal colonial exploitation.of. 
jescent| | Namibian resources and people. The systém has 
bigger | | “come indispensable for the survival of apartheid . 
frected| | "If Hence, unlike the erstwhile colonial powers, . 
y witt) | “uth Africa refuses to entertain even a formal 
je and} | WP of disengagement from Namibia. This is 
Soutti| | "ident by the fact that during ‘the . period 1980-83, 
an Of) p pome of ‘the Republic's military ‘expenditure ' 
eee Doha War has increased ten-fold. According 
sgainst| | ton, hag outh African figures, the cost of occupa- | 
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' Namibia: Need for New Strategy 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


bia’s independence. This argument may draw 
strength by citing that Portugal reinforced its armed 
forces to a total of 400,000 soldiers precisely at a 
time when it lost ground to the liberation forces. in 
its African colonies: As such, increased size of South 
African troops may only indicate Pretoria’s diffi- 
culties in keeping hold of Namibia. This may indeed 
be the case and even the South African Prime Minis- 
ter, Pieter Botha, was reported as having said that the 


Republic could no longer “shoulder be tremendous 
Namibian war. What he 


financial burden” of the 
however, avoided to make public.was the fact that 
the war itself has helped to augment the Republic’s 
‘income from a systematic and intensive exploitation 
of Namibian resources.. All mineral rights in 
Namibia are -held’by the South African administra- 
tion and: offered ‘to foreign companies. with various 
liberal inducement., As a result, foreign investment - 
in prospecting and mining — especially in diamond, 
uranium, zinc and: copper — has shown a pheno- 
menal growth despite UN injunction against exploit- 
ation of Namibia’s natural resources. Given: the 
“rising high rate of investment from overseas, more 
than onethird, of Namibia’s’ GDP has accrued to 
foreign capital, in the form of repatriated profits and 
dividends. To cite a concrete case: between 1963- 


, 1972, the value’ of Tsumeb metal sales (with major 
“American shares) averaged R 42.4 million annually, 


net profit. averaged R` 12.9 m; Dividends R 12.3m, 
and income ‘taxes R6.0m. Thus, it is estimated that 
over the last 30 years Tsumeb revenues were close toy 
$2,000m. and net profits for 1952-74 alone were 
$ 256m EI 


contrast bet- 
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active and useful par 
more than the Portuguese in Affi 
There is a third factor: the incorporation of 
Namibia has helped South African capital (mainly 
Afrikaner) to expand and _ invest beyond the 
Republic’s border in order eventually to set up its 
own version of economic partnership with the adjoin- 
ing territories. This can 
Africa’s outward drive; which may on one hand forge 
closer partnership with the TNCs and on the other, 
make apartheid a viable system in the economic 
-y sense. The point is important because as yet South 
‘African economy is mainly of a colonial type, depen- 
dent on the inflow of foreign capital, especially in 
the gold-mining sector. This is a position of weakness 
the Apartheid regime must overcome by encourag- 
ing partnership of local and foreign capital for joint 
exploitation of-resources outside the territory. In 
Namibia, among the 14 major companies listed by 
the UN as operating illegally in Namibia, the third 
largest is South-Africa based, the Anglo-American 
i Corporation, which through its afflicates, De Bears, 
i - dominates the diamond industry. i 


It can be seen, therefore, that South Africa’s hold 

i on Namibia is crucial for its own programme of 
i economic and military domination of the region as a 
i whole. If circumstances permit, South Africa would 
; want to convert Namibia into another Bantustan, 
(which means briefly driving the Africans into 
reserves and allowing them entry into “Whites” 
areas only as migrant labourers). But this involves 
division of the territory along racial lines, are the 
basis of some kind of internal arrangement with 
various groups inside Namibia. But South Africa’s 
attempts in this direction have failed; firstly because 
SWARO’s armed struggle has raised political. con- 
sciousness of the Africans to a stage which makes it 
impossible for even marginal groups to collaborate 
with the Apartheid regime. Second, the endorse 
er of SWAPO as the only nationalist organisation 
y UN and OAU leaves no room for South Africa 
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It does appear that US and So 3 
are complementary: first, noita ee 
Africa’s daring military raids into ae s 
African States, the US Administration ka 240 
to keep a “conspiracy of silence” aa -pel 
ions, even welcome such attacks. Us = 00i 
Ambassdor to UN, Charles Lichtenste; S D 
ed bluntly that destabilisation “‘will fant has 
until Angola and Mozambique do not an in 
territory to be used by terrorists to a 
Africa.” Second, during 1980-83, Washin ack § 
raged the visits of economic and militar a 
from Pretoria for high-level consultations Sat” 
as South Africa’s policy of destabilisation Third, 
acute economic and security crisis for the ne creg 
ing states, USA offered larger aid and ass hbo 
persuade to seek accommodation with Sona Ai to 
The Reagan Administration released much Africa, 
food-aid and supplies to Mozambique only ie 
latter agreed to a non-aggression pact with P s he 

Similarly, Angola is under great pressure t PRU 
a settlement that may not only secure inde 


D poli. 
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of Cuban, but also replacement of MPLA ya l 


tea 
thei 


ment by UNITA and other assorted pro-Westem | 


groups so that SWAPO’s military base i 
could be wholly eliminated. All this fits ee 


strategy for the militarisation of. the Indian Ocean ù 


and the proposed South Atlantic organisation in 


Hemisphere. ; 


Namibia thus does not fall into, the model of 
C It represents (1) an exten South 4 
sion of apartheid system, by military means, toa } 
territoty which is legally under UN administration, 
(2) itshows partnership of South African capiti iy 
with international finance-and MNCs; (3) it forms?) ir 
part of US policy of ‘“‘constructive engagement: It}, 
Southern Africa and (4) a unit in Reagan's strateg 
to impose US suzerainty even in the third world, f 


formal decolonisation. 


It is against this background that a new strategi 
should be devised by. Africans and NAM leaders v 
combat the fusion‘ of -racist-military-and imperialist 
strategies in Namibia and 50 
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irty years ago the winds of change 
over the continent of Africa, but in 
d South Africa there has been no change. 
ra two decades after most African countries 
an freedom from the various colonial 
ndated territory of S.W. Africa — 
it is internationally known — finds 
It is still under foreign 
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| {ied to produce the: precious freedom that the 


J ople of this bleak but‘mineral rich land have so 


jmgstriven for. Indeed over the past few years 


| hopes of widely accepted settlements have failed to 


7 naterialise, and the scale of the fighting has intensi- 
frd. In 1980, hopes ran high that independence 


in | wasaround the corner. 


At the end of 1981 there 


f ws mutual optimism that independence would be 


| xhieved during the following year. 
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Today in 1985 
ite is still a deadlock “in the negotiations.: The 
Wuth African stranglehold is still maintained and 
nilitary superiority for the time being is with the 
South African occupation regime which is the’ 


i Nest’s proxy in that region: ` 


ee it is only the battle techniques that- 
iby Anes since the German colonial expedi- 
“ee orcè first encountered resistance from the 

an people; and continued in rebellions through- 
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Namibia: Saga of Grim Struggle 


MARIYAM MAHMOUD-HARRIS 


It is a vast semi-arid territory in Southern Africa 
with a total area of 318,000 square miles and- 
an estimated population of 1.5 million. It is 
bordered on the south and -southwest by South 
Africa; on the east by Botswana and the narrow 
Caprivi sttip extending for 300 miles eastward shares 
borders with both Zambia and Zimbabwe: On the 
north it borders Angola. 

The original inhabitants of this inhospitable land 
were the San and the Khoi Khoi; they were later 
joined by the Herero’ and the Nama peoples, who 
were traditionally cattle herders. Inthe north were 
the pastoral Ovambos who were the largest group. 
The Ovambos grew maize, raised cattle and pro- 
duced surpluses that supported the development 
of skilled craftsmen. There existed a highly orga- 
nised social and. political system among the indi- 
genous people before the arrival of the European. 

The first Europeans to arrive in Namibia were 
the Portuguese who are said to’ be. shipwrecked on 
“the Namibian coast. They were followed by other 
Portuguese, Dutch and British expeditions. By the 
late. 17th century trade relations were developed. 
The 19th century saw the arrival of large groups of 
European missionaries: and traders. In an effort 
to build an empire in Africa, the Germans moving 
down from Tanganiyka.(today’s Tanzania) colonised 
parts: of Namibia in the 1880s. This marked the 
beginning of a conflict between Britain and Germany 
for the possession of the coastal areas of the present- 
day Namibia.. Through the so-called “treaties of 
protection’? with rival chiefs they extended. their 
control. in. words. In 1890 they signed: an agree- 


' tented by contractual labour in the mi 

„mented by | É labor emi 
paid _jobs in the urban areas. Under the E i 
of land along racial lines, the “White oe Saas . 
ds of the territory and contain almost n 


colony of South-west Africa. Mireng ah shearg ndati Pits Ene Ein that controls the county 
table n 


saw a change in the status of the colony. In 192 

under the newly formed League of Nations, South 
Africa was given a mandate to administer the 
territory. Under the terms of the mandate, South 
Africa was to promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and social progress of the 
inhabitants. This South Africa singularly failed to 
do. On the contrary new laws were passed to deny 
political rights to Africans and to ensure a conti- 
nuous supply of cheap labour. The Master-and- 
Servants Proclamations was passed in 1920, the Pass 
Laws in 1922, and the Contract Labour System 
formalised in 1925. Uprisings were forcefully stamp- 
ed upon and the population subjugated by force... 

Tn 1966, the United Nations, the successor to the 
League of Nations, decided to revoke South Africa’s 
mandate over South-west Africa and to place the 
territory under the direct responsibility of the United 
Nations. South Africa refused to obey the mandate 
of UN. and demanded the full incorporation of 
Namibia into the Union of South Africa. On the” 
refusal of UN to accede to this demand South Africa 
ignored UN's authority and continued its illegal 
occupation of Namibia. 

In 1948 when the Afrikaner National Party came 
into power in South Africa, Namibia was made a de 
facto fifth province of South Africa and administer- 
ed directly from Pretoria. Namibia provided six 
members of Parliament for the South Aftican Parlia- 
ment. In 1950 a ruling by the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague declared illegal South Africa’s 
change of Namibia's status, and declared that it was 
still a mendara territory. In reply, South “Africa 
imposed the National Party’s aparthei icy. 
ecto ee E S gels PAO On 


The UN General Assembly Resolution 2145 had- 


terminated South Africa’s mandate and’ 
Namibia under UN control. In 1969 the sen 
Council in, Resolution 264 declared the South 
African occupation illegal’ and called on South 
Africa to withdraw from the territory. It also called 
for penans cipal and economic isolation 
ou tica whenever i 
OR er it acted on behalf of 
In 1971, the Intérnatinal Court of Justic 
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ed the UN action in declaring South Mees 


occupation illegal and enjoined’ that: South Africa ` 


should withdraw from ‘Namibia. Nevertheless South 


Africa ‘has continued to defy the world and hasi 


persisted in its illegal occupation. 
The economy of Namibia is controlled entirely 


by the South African regime, its White settlers. and 


the foreign investors. The majori 
: ign investors. e majority of the i 
eke out a living from subsistence agriculture ee 
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> try’s mineral deposits of — st 
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valuable Pe¥ources in contrast to a 
subsistence economy in the Black home the Se 
According to Government estimate eland 
average income for Whites was $ 3 00 In 1977 
while the average for Placks was $ 125 0 : 
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farms and ranches earn between $ 250 
approaches half the average of the a peran 
income. Black laboųr has created Nae ; 
but it enjoys few of its benefits. mibias iye 

Black union activities have ; 
the Government: and oon iscourapegy 
lation now permits trade unions to 
but this legislation is ineffective. The i 
requirements place unions under strict Statutory 
control. The National Union of Namibian Wan 
a‘ countrywide organisation affiliated to RS 
has no official recognition, thus debarrin hee 
registration. Unions are not allowed to pea 
political activity and most African woke k 
without any form of Union protection. ee 


be Organised 


The will to resist the outsider has long bena. 


constant element in the Namibian char. in 

) racter in th 
century of struggle. It began against the Genta 
and is continuing against the South Africans, Black 


leaders repeatedly petitioned UN for independence 


Organised. opposition ‘reached its peak: in ttt 
development of a popular national liberation mov 
ment. The movement began with the formation 
the Ovamboland People’s Organisation (OPO) i 


1958. The- initial aim of the organisation was 10 


protest against the conditions of contract workers 
Through its links with contractual labourers it wä 
able to organise support all over Namibia. . 
organisation was further strengthened by the suppor 
of the northern agricultural countries, lat 


Ja Toivo, one of the founders: | 
_ ‘When in December 1959 protesters 
were attacked by the police and fired upo 
movement gained'in strength and was 10 


occupation of Namibia and the -exploita 
Namibia’s workers and its resources. On. AP 
1960 the OPO was reorganised i 
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nuing illegal occupation of Namibia. 

The Contact Group held talks with the South 
African Government, SWAPO: and the Turnhalle 
representatives. The major points agreed upon were 
that the Turnhalle Conference would be disbanded 
and an Administrator General installed in Namibia 
‘until independence. Through a U.N. Special Repre- 
sentative, conditions would be established to allow 
free elections; law,and order however would remain 
the responsibility of South Africa, but the Adminis- 
trator General would repeal all discriminatory and 
repressive legislations. In addition, the Contact 
Group also proposed that all political’prisoners be 
released, the peaceful return of SWAPO personnel 
outside Namibia and the return ofall Namibian 
refugees. A UN Transitional Assistance Group 

I (UNTAG) with military and civil officials would 
h oversee the observance of the proposals by all 
i parties. 

South Africa accepted the proposals but a few 
months later in May 1978, the SWAPO camp was 
attacked by the South African Army and Air Force 
killing nearly 700 people, mostly women and 
children, and injuring 1,500 people. Notwithstanding 
this, SWAPO accepted the plan. z 

Pretoria now began hedging and putting for- 

` ward one obstacle after another. First it was the 
size of the UN peace-keeping forces; then the reten- 
tion of Walvis Bay; the executive size of the UN 
police and the date of the elections. Finally on 
September 28, 1978, South Africa‘announced that it 

` would unilaterally hold elections by the end of the 
year. In spite of UN and the Western Five concilia- 
tory efforts, South Africa held the elections in 
December 1978. The boycott organised by SWAPO 
resulted in a low turnout and the elections were won 
by the DTA-led White farmer Dirk Mudge. 

Throughout 1979 and 1980 the Contact Group 
continued ‘with its efforts. Finally a breakthrough 
appeared to be achieved when both SWAPO and 
South Africa agreed to take part in a UN-sponsored 
meeting in Geneva in January 8, 1981 even though 
the two remaining major objections on the question 
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tbe Western Group hoped to gain ede | on 
X ceasefire and the need to hold elections in fair 

_ peaceful conditions. In the event South Africa which 
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issue is not Namibian independence àt all, but ratl 
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; that it is the policemen of the Cape sea routes a 
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ConjuncHon With s Conservative British 
would be more favourably disposed +- 

domination of Namibia. towar, 

The long stalemate which followed 

by the Western Contact Group meeting a S broky 
African leaders and in an attempt to brenta Varioy 
lock. But this new initiative bogged do the q E 

US insistence that the issue of inde an by the | 
Namibia should be linked to the witht for 
15,000 to 20,000 Cuban troops stationed n the 

The other members of the Western Case Ugo 
are unhappy over the question of linkage act | 
Britain and France have insisted that the wane both | 
of Cuban troops should not be made a pr Ithdray 4 
for a Namibian settlemént. conditio | T 


In a related development the A Faha | 
South African representatives have twits Dae 4 Pie 
in the Cape Verde islands off West Africa but flt lizati 
nothing concrete has materialised. Nor e {rica 20 
Nkomoti agreement with Mozambique yielded the | dat to 
thing fruitful. On the contrary, South Ara kome å 
hardening its position by embarking upon a state wre IDV 
of economic disruption of its neighbours. By a J variably 
porting and financing rebel infiltrations Sou | e 32 
Africa hopes to secure'its position by going onthe 4 th 
offensive and forming a protective barrier again | could not 
its militant neighbours to the north, Angola, 9! thei 
Mozambique, and Zimbabwe. The war with 0" 
Angola is soaking up 50 per cent of its budget | "te! 
Mozambique’s economy is in a shambles and te |, 1° 0 
drought in Southern Africa is playing havoc with | “2S Y 
Zimbabwe’s economy let alone the havoc wrought) 0 
by the destabilizing on its borders by rebels ftom | "°F 
Mozambique. For White South Aftica at law) othe 
there is the comfortable if delusive moral that thet ng ni 
is an infinite period of time for slow peaceful chang h orbi 
or no basic change at all: Sh oe Bon 

For Western governments, the dilemma isl} ts ‘at 
acute. The prevailing theory is that, for US, ttt tally be 
td pi 
the East-West rivalry—the card. that Pretoria has tea t 
skillfully played: that South Africa like the shi Telistic, 
of Iran is the West’s bulwark -against Communist i thar the. 
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and unreliable states. ~ . SAG i 
Such perceptions will only undermine ae 
term interests of the United States im the tr 
and to make it hostage to an increasing y uost 
and repressive. regime. If US as well as the 
Western governments continue to b 
South African. strategy on ` 
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the South African state: the essen- 
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d informed his audience — if, then, some- 
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ir surprise — that South Africa had 
led any. pe Dee sate. It consisted of masters who 
frica ig BE araby white and of servants who were 
Strategy ably white and of servants who were invariably 
By Sup. hie and of servants who were invariably black; 
South a the servants, if not in any formal bondage, 
3 On the qudnot possibly join their masters or even ques- 
ie, fio their masters’ unlimited power, whether in 
i Ta awhite South Africa were the politics of slavery. 
ae The condition of South Africa has changed since 
oc with | UN'S visit: but only for the worse. Shaw’s judg- 
vrought | =b 1m every humane dimension, has become a 
sls from | fmmonplace. : Kie 
at least | So the interesting question about South Africa is 
at there ag nature of its condition: at this time, only the 
chang i or blind can require instruction upon that. The 
+) sting question is whether, and when, and how, 
is quile p cen can or will be changed. An historian 
US, the uly bes that the answer to this question has 
ib rathe | ag fae n met in Europe and America with bland 
e reassurances Which usually appear to 
mip ound if guilty scepticism. Let us be 
Stic, We are alw i ; 
i latthe conditi ays told. It is agreed, they say, 
| "Bt to bec Ba of South Africa is deplorable and 
Joressure need of course, but by whose hand 
| ftica possibly be done? The South 
is immensely strong, Whether 
rms. Moreover, its economic 
~ meaning, as they will explain 
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A Modern Slavery 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


pressure’s being adequate to produce the change, 

You cannot, they repeat, ask for miracles. Be 
patient, they advise, and allow the mysterious pres- 
sures of History to perform their work of salvation 
in God’s good time. 

Yet historians do not believe in the mysterious 
Processes of History. Parallels and precedents are 
more useful. There was oncea blight npon the 
world that was known as the oversea slave trade 
between Africa and the Americas. Conducted by 
many nations, although by none more actively or 
destructively than by the English, the slave trade 
was of absolutely decisive value to what were then 
the origins of the world capitalist system. Such was 
this value, a little over two centuries ago, that 
nothing in the world appeared strong enough to have 
the least ability to end the trade. The slave trade 
and therefore plantation slavery, seemed likely to 
be with us for ever. Protesters against it were few: 
much persecuted or else much ignored. Their pro- 
tests fell in any case upon deaf ears. 

In 1772, in an official utterance characteristic of 
the time, the British minister then in charge of the 
British colonies, and therefore of the British slave 
trade, replied to an insignificant handful of utopian 
idealists who spoke out against the trade and 
demanded its abolition. He might sympathise with 
their humanitarian sentiments, but he had to con- 
demn ` their simplicity: ina word, their naivety. 
In the real world of politics, he informed them, “we 
cannot allow the least hindrance to a trade so 
beneficial to the nation”. And the serried ranks of 
the othodox, sadly wagging their heads in agreement, 

o other matters. Sehr 
Be it Rae on the record that the slave trade in _ 
British ships was nonetheless outlawed by the British 
parliament no more than thirty-five years after Lord 
Dartmouth et hoc genus omne had declared the thing 
unthinkable; and British abolition was followed 
by French abolition, and eventually even by Portu-. 
guese and North American abolition. Slavery in 
thé plantations might continue for a while: the slave — 
trade across the Atlantic, the dreaded - Middle a 
Passage”, could no longer feed it. The “realistic 


-of 1772 had been wrong: they had been able to see 


no further than their admittedly well-nourished 


> 2? Two great 
; . How and why were they wrong? o great 
n History”, but neither of them in the — 


_ least mysterious, had been at work. 


these was a decisive shift of economic 


ee st in Britain and then in other slaving a 
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nations, as an industrial rev it 
gave manufacturing the upper hand in political 
influence; and the planters and slave-traders were 
gradually ousted from their power. New interests, 
and new balances of profit and loss, took their place. 
The minority of anti-slavery protesters could become 
a majority. : è 

Yet more was needed than a shift of economic 
interest: the protesting minority had still to be turned 
into a majority. During the 1770s the anti-slavery 
campaigner Thomas Clarkson could ride into the 
great slaving port of Bristol — my own native city, 
as it happens — so as to carry on his work; and, as 
he said at the time, he feared for his life. With 
reason, for slaving Bristol was a violent city: would 
he, Clarkson wondered, ever come out of it alive? 
Thirty years later this same Clarkson stood at the 
head of a surging tide of humanitarian and progres- 
sive protest that proved able to ring down the curtain 
on four centuries of slaving torture. No doubt the 
slave trade would have ended in any case: some time 
or other. But the anti-slavery compaigners certainly 
hastened its end by many years, conceivably by many 
decades. They grasped History by the neck, and 
hauled it forward. 

So it is, today, with the slave state of South 
Africa. 

Here, too, there is a shift of economic interest of 
the kind that Clarkson and his friends had used. No 
matter how great the value of uprtheid South Africa 
to the capitalist world, the evidence for some years 
now has combined to show that the remainder of 
Africa — the rest of the continent — has acquired a 
greater value, while, at the same time, profiteering 
from both becomes ever more difficult. Britain, for 
example — and Britain has been, in the past, the 
largest beneficiary of the South African slave state — 
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economic standpoint, that “lobby” 
the defensive. 

Secondly, the protest entered agains 
condition of South Africa is no longer the 
weak voice of thirty years ago. Then ag 
remember, we were no more than scatte : 
or individuals “crying in the wilderness’ 
are part of a large, conscious and growin 
in every region of the world, including t 
loped” world. Protests capable of ac 
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Noting these facts, whether of structure 
gency, an historian will conclude that the 
power and influence has now become such thatit 
condition of South Africa can indeed be changed 
the foreseeable future, even the relatively near fue 
Will it be? That, of course, depends on applicati 
of the same array of political and moral pressu 
which enabled the anti-slavery campaigners to vit 
through. And this, in turn, depends on action: o 
mobilisation, determination, courage. Above al 
for us outside South Africa, it depends on increas 
and deepening the isolation of the apartheid regit 
in every field of international’ life and exchang 
while, at the same time, developing and enlargi 
world support for the black majority and tit 
organisations. Let us ensure these things. Wither 
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Time for New Initiatives 


M. MOOLLA 
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today over three decades the question of South 
-majori Eoi: continued occupation of the former 
the “dal A of Nations mandated territory of South- 


Be, frica has been before the agenda of the 
i 


ri ions. The former German colony 
i ee South Africa’s trust after World War 
fs 20 assumed the dimensions of a major inter- 
tional problem whose speedy resolution becomes 
nore imperative with every passing day. 
The question of Namibian independence and 
with Africa’s illegal armed occupation of the 
kritory, in total defiance of world public opinion 
sexpressed through various decisions, pronounce- 
ments and resolutions of the United Nations and 
aber international fora, are matters of grave con- 
tm and need to be considered afresh. Viewed 
winst the backdrop of an extremely serious and 
enlarga| (*etiorating: political situation in the entire 
and tit Southern African region flowing directly from the 
< Witos] Wely repugnant, unjust and indefensible policies 
ithe South African racist regime, the Namibian 
erm special significance and raises 
ay eee be allowed to- remain unresolved 
only in the interests of peace and stability of 


tregion but of inte i i 
i rnational peace and security. 
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Attiber states outed with impunity and erring 
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fer js in the ausigence and belligerence? If the 
negative, then itis about time that 
in the Charter of the 
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at p diction of a membêr state 


as South Africa’s fifth pro- 
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credibilia Mstance, the pertinent question’ 


0 make it more A : : 
Tè flexible, ctirotiye ar factors that encouraged | and emboldened the 
vig dence N of decolonisation and Namibian butchers of the Third Reich to press on with thei 
ithe dome 20st certainly not matters falling ` 


outh Africa would have the ~ 
nexation of Namibia and its — 


vince in total violation of the mandate, its conti- 
nued colonisation of the territory, again in total 
violation and definance of UN resolutions, are 
indeed grave issues. And no country, howsoever 
large or small, weak or strong, should be permitted 
to ride roughshod and with impunity over rules, 
conventions and international obligations that are 
binding (legally and morally) on member states of 
the United Nations. 
At this point it might be well to remember that 
not so long ago another chauvinistic power whose 
basic policies and way of life, no different from 
these practised by the South African Reich, also 
boasted of its invincibility, its inherent right to 


suppress and deny elementary human rights to. 


vast segments of its population; which also regarded 
international obligations, conventions and opinions 
as worthy of contempt and disdain and which 
plunged the world into a terrible nightmare and 
human catastrophe which killed no less than fifty 
million people the world over. ; 

The world should not forget that the followers of 
the Third Reich, whose master-race theories consti- 
tute a grave affront to the human personality, are 
today. ruling the roost in South Africa and who 
control the destiny of millions of oppressed and 
exploited peoples. The heirs of Hitler have made it 
abundantly clear, on more than one occasion, that 
White domination and its- privileged position are 
domestic issues and not negotiable; that they are — 
prepared to die for the obnoxious and inhuman ~ 
system — and to hell with the world. 

‘Let us bear in mind too that precisely because the 
world acquiesced to the threats, bluster and blandish- — 
ment of Hitler and his miserable henchmen and in- 


' many respects connived with the Nazis, the overt 


and covert support extended to the despotic system — 
in the name of stopping the Bolshevik menace, were 


sinister designs and schemes to conquer the world 
and let loose a reign of terror wherever the 


‘the policies. purs 
different from 


those W 


racial purity 
defy world 

receive the unabashe 
of the very powers tha 


public opinion and continues to 
d moral and material support 
t are first to condemn and 


impose sanctions against Poland, Afghanistan, 


Kampuchea and Vietnam for their supposedly 
oppressive policies and regimes. In the case of the 
racist Republic of South Africa sanctions would be 
“counter-productive” and “hurt” the very people 
they are meant to help: the killings of hundreds of 
blacks fighting for a just share in society, the insti- 
tutionalised form of racism and the deliberate denial 
of elementary human rights and freedom to over 
twentysix millions of its black citizens ($5 per cent 
of the total population) are issues 70! worthy of 
consideration for the imposition for the mandatory 
and comprehensive sanctions. “Constructive engage- 
ment”, says Reagan, would do the trick — 
another ten or twenty-year lease for the oppressive 
apartheid regime to make adjustments is what is 
called for. Once again, to hell with black aspira- 
tions and their just demands. Let Nelson Mandela 
and his comrades of the African National Congress 
who have been incarcerated for over 22 years in the 
country’s notorious and bleak prisons continue to 
rot their lives away. And let the killings continue 
in the name of safeguarding the so-called bastion of 
Western Christian civilisation on the African 
continent. 

Viewed against this background it becomes more 
than manifest why South Africa brazenly ignores 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 (1978) calling 
for the unconditional withdrawal of the occupying 
power and paving the way for Namibia’s indepen- 
dence. It also explains Pretoria’s further economic 
and political stranglehold of the territory and the 
employment of naked terror and force to suppress 
national liberation struggle waged by SWAPO 
More troops have been inducted into Namibia to 
mount further acts of aggression and subversion 
against the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the People’s Republic of Angola which b 3 
eau bia in the north. Se 

ar from vacating her aggressi i 
of Namibia, the South Nee ane ea 
country into a vast prison whose hapless inhabit ts 
are subjected to all forms of economic exploit ae 
humiliation, degradation and e E sees 
natural and human resources are ruthless] ; i A 
for the benefit of South African TR ee 
companies. and foreign 

Ostensibly to prevent infiltrati 

dom-fighters Pretoria has Fea ae ae 
_Tegion of Southern Angola to buttress oad Bere ee 
 counter-revolutionary movement (Unita) Honea phe 
Dr Jonas Savimbi to overthrow the le; ally ee 
tuted Government of President Eduard S 
Unita ; : uardo dos Santos. 
1 _ continues to receive m ili 

assive military and 

material support to sow death and destructi 
among ordinary Angolans. Savimbi’s S 
policy is to expel all South African and N Sd 
refugees from Angola and have full di Pn 
conomic and trade links with South Africa see 
ae power in Angola. eee 
er the pretext of preventing the spread of so- 
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regime : task. of 
region for her alien supporters and 5 
has assumed the roie of a regional ge ae 
the tide of liberation of liberatio ndarme tg 
made by SWAPO in Namibia and pos adv 
very citadel of apartheid itself. Agar ANC; 
the whole of the Southern Africa r we ensur 
reservoir of mineral and human reso eon 
as a Western preserve. ay 
Western strategy, at the moment, js 
the essence of the apartheid regime b to 
Botha’s reformist policies which X Encouraein 
anything real or substantial to black South a. ; 
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so long as puppet organisation indiv; at is 
unable to counter the growing maa ativi g ie leas 
SWAPO (supposedly comin Saige Ne pat 
front organisations) so long will it be wees and j Us 
go along with the reformist policies of Ba tp f the soc 
so long will it be prudent to support aana An et 
conc ae 7 poten UA 
he situation viewed i i i i 
fear of real changes which by ee “denne a 
affect the economic, trade and strategic oe a 
the West — also brings into bold relief ihe nae fo 
of Cuban forces in the People’s Republic of Anta i cE 
The idea of linking the presence of Cuba ne ae 
with that of Namibian independence is a actin | ine 
and dishonest attempt on the part of South Alta ae 
and USA not to implement Resolution 435 i bride w 
peorent SWAPO from assuming its rightful rolein | tusbanc 
the country in terms of UN decisions. The linkage} ompen 
is a clever ploy to confuse the issue of Namibia Howe 
liberation. It should not be forgotten that tht | tenjo 
question of Namibian independence has been a long tional s 
standing one — long before the emergence ofj Tte un 
Castro’s Cuba or the liberation of Angola for that | leaded 
matter. And Security Council Resolution 435 (1978) | Sead, 
pointedly ignores or makes no reference to the | Whether 
presence of Cuban forces who came to Angolaa j Nere sut 
the express wishes of a free, sovereign and indepen | Yards, , 
dent state to meet an internal and external threat "4 hor 
to its very existence. As free, sovereign and indepen | tter o 
dent states the Governments of Angola an Cub | dece 
had all the right to enter into an agreement wh] Only 
they deemed necessary and to their best interesti | tembi, 
And no Government has the moral or legal right!” ts we 
raise objections or challenge the validity of s¥° tho 
agreement. 3 bad 
Fundamentally, the Namibian question isa a ple 
nial one. In terms of the 1960 UN Resolutio” | ent 
Decolonisation, the country and its peop% hi ive X 
support — moral, material and diplomatic < JAPO bi 
noble endeavour to liberate themselves: y tls roy. 0 
has been recognised by UN as the sole a bey 
representative of the Namibian people of e Mor 
unqualified support of the international °° tual 
The world should not be found wanting i Ae any 
this support to a movement and a people al | Sos 
be expanding the frontiers of human ; any 
crucial area of the world. “ac is ct! : 
particulate 0" | Vii 
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wn into the mines that we i 
Eo role in agriculture. However, this occur- 
red in conditions of rural decline, of droughts, 
livestock epidemics and falling production. The situ- 
ation has become steadily worse over the years, SO 
much so that most families in the Bantustans today 
survive on the remittances of migrant labourers. 

It was also in the mining industry that the system 
of apartheid, the system of racial exclusiveness, was 
born. By 1872 the White diggers at Kimberley had 
laid down that Africans and Coloureds should be 
excluded from the diamond fields unless they were 
in the employ of a White, that Africans be prohibi- 
ted from owning and operating a mine, and that 
Africans be barred from owning or dealing in 
diamonds. When gold was discovered on the Rand, 
these measures were extended there too. These 
measures ensured that whatever shape it assumed, 
South African capitalism was to be for Whites only, 
whether South African or from abroad. The estab- 
lishments of the Chamber of Mines in 1890 gave a 
uniform shape to the emergent capitalist order. Low 
wages, the compound system, the pass laws and the 
destruction of African rights became the basic fea- 
tures of the system. 

As the weakest section of the populace, women 
were the worst affected by the system, which ensured 
that the Black majority laboured in virtually slave 
conditions. Perhaps the greatest impact of apartheid 
has been in confining women and children in the 
barren Bantustans land rejected by the Whites and 
devoid of basic amenities. Says Chery] Carolus, a 
leader of a South African women’s organisation: 
“Women are the first to be endorsed out of cities 

and deported to homelands, because the work that 
most of them do is not regarded as economically 
productive. The people who bear the brunt of the 
bantustan system are women....It is the women who 
struggle to feed and clothe the next geneation.in 
the poverty-stricken Bantustans. Relegated to the 
homelands, their only avenue of wage employment 
is the decentralised border industries — where wages 
are lowest.” 

It is not surprising therefore that many women 
are refusing to live in the homelands, following their 
husbands into the cities where they defiantly face 
police bullets and imprisonment. The most success- 
ful of these “squatters” movement was at Cross- 
roads, where the regime was forced to retreat in the 
face of the people’s defiant Asihambi (We Will Not 
Move). According to Carolus, “Seventy three per 
cent of the people at Crossroads are women. It is 
“women who face the police there, who fight against 
‘teargas and the dogs.” 

__ Police brutality is not the only risk that squatters 
face: they are also deportea back to the overcrowded 
homelands with such speed that often babies get 
‘Separated from their mothers during the removals 
he Rand Daily Mail described one incident: “Of the 
many possessions the squatters left behind when they 

ere deported to the Transkei, one was the most 
poignant. The bundle, lying in the sun, was small 
€ e contain a pair of shoes. But the bundle 
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d a seven-week-old baby began displaying 


pang: His mother was not there to feed Society that a woma 
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arrested and put on railway buses for whet atten. 
It is no cause for wonder therefore that ee ‘ 
of Black women in the industrial sector E Utbe 
low — only four per cent of the African il 

population is involved in the industrial secto, “tae 
are needed elsewhere: as cheap agricultural | They J 
and domestic servants. labour f 
The overwhelming majority of Black we 
employed on farms owned by Whites, whe D ate 
labour along with their children in condita 
are notoriously bad. ons 


WHEN African women arrived in the cities 
they did in increasing numbers after the 1903 
droughts and then the Second World War, do 3-5 
work was the first area into which they ea 
they did not only because that was the one his Ne 


where they faced no competition but also been 


’ Which 


every White family in South Africa aspires to hay for N 
a servant, and hence there is no dearth of cant in Sp 
ment. Y f illegal 
In contrast, the White women who came into the ett 
towns came as wives either of the nouveau riche | "S5 
capitalists or of working men. From 1902, a group Bef 
of Empire loyalists organised the immigration of he 
some 11,500 British domestic servants to bolster the 4 |“ 
English element on the Rand. Most of these soon | ae 
left domestic service to become wives to immigrant R 
British workers, or found vocations as hoteliers or a 
eating house owners. a : 
The proportion of Black women in professions is fae 
s f 

very small, when compared to White women, though ie 
the latter also suffer from sexual discrimination. sei 
Unlike the Black professional women, who gent poor 
rally aspire to be like the White suburban wives, Hines 
now being assiduously cultivated by the Whites, mul 
the Black working women are remarkably militant throu 
Most of the Black women in industries are unionised Tider 
and form formidable force, despite their numbtS | cnno 


It is from the ranks of the working class that most Far 


of the women militants in the liberation struct all co 
have sprung up. Apart from taking part m which 
national liberation struggle, these women lea A Catnip 
have addressed themselyes to women’s caus’ en freig 
well. The earliest concerted struggle by Wom o | Miner 
was in 1956 against the extension of pass P tates 
include women. It was a strategic issue Ii | “por 
women’s organisations to have focusse e ifi Beets 
only because the pass laws meant exceptioni iat | reig 
culties for Black women, exposing them to b thal | Power 
ing searches by policemen and imprisonmet” iyo | tio 
separated women from their children, 2% ngge | Modu 
because it was in the mainstream of the — ue 
against the apartheid regime. omt | ç 

Since ei Koni movement has tht oni of te 
innumerable women who have been Lae voi J ee 
even murdered, for daring. to raise a a theif eig 


against oppression. So crucial indeed 17. 
in the liberation struggle that the Af" for 0? 
Congress has repeatedly issued appa = 
women to join the struggle. yas 
The effect has been salutary: it has W 
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: ntity, whether a body cor- 
“No I R may search for, pros- 
porate ok “explore for, take, extract, mine, pro- 
ect on. ee sell, export, cr distribute any 
Panne) whether animai or mineral, 
; r found to be situated within the ter- 
ini f Namibia... 
( Bes NOP Te adopted by the United Nations 
Council for Namibia on September 27, 1974) 
has been a direct responsibility of the 
Ned Nations since 1966 and the UN Council 
Dans is its legal administering authority. Yet 
for yanina ihe above decree, South Africa, which 
m Molds on to Namibia, is engaged in the 
Els plunder of the riches of the territory—lead- 
ie multinational cartels being main beneficiaries. 
Before one can study the plunder of the Namibian 
resources, it will be worthwhile to have a look at 
its economy. Namibia has been divided in two 
zones by South African colonialists and so is its 
economy. The southern parts of Namibia where 
justabout 100,000 Whites have settled contain the 
best of fertile land, rich mines containing diamonds, 
copper and uranium, industries and seaports. In 
the north where about one million Africans have 
wen forced to live, a subsistence economy is to be 
sen. The tragedy is that the Africans travel from 
poor north to rich south for working on the farms, 
nines and industries owned by the Whites or by the 
miltinationals. Africans work as contract labour 
ae government-run agencies on low wages and 
ee and exploitative conditions. They 
ie ‘orm trade unions or go on strike. 
ae fishing and mining accounts for nearly 
ta fare Primary production in Namibia, 
earnings oe In partically all the foreign exchange 
foreign faa € territory has a high proportion of 
Mineral we it to its national income. Asa tule all 
States. n th 1s sent to Europe or to the United 
Xport to the ample diamonds are produced for 
Beers, ae West through a subsidiary of De 
fren exc aae e ch has surpassed. diamonds in 
OWers 
‘Uctions a © West. Karakul wool is marketed at 
Moducts ang 2S United Kingdom. Cattle, dairy 
kowin Sh are sent to South Africa; there is 
ea port of 
~The pe Srn countries. j ; 
a cing inane 
onèt sede ke the upper level 17 companies, all 
“Ship in’ ald major and usually complete 
min Y. 
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Plunder of Namibian Wealth 
HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


arnings, goes to major nuclear - 
canned and frozen meats and fish _ 
Ustry clearly shows the economies — 


en af ificant mines on the Namibian | 
Micah transna e European‘ and American-based 


There is thus a startling discrepancy between Nami- 
bia’s gross domestic product and its national income. 

Whites in Namibia account for less tban 10 per 
cent of the population but the South African Gov- 
ernment has reserved for them 43 per cent of the 
fertile land for agriculture and grazing. Forty per 
cent of the most impoverished land is meant for the 
Africans. The remaining 17 per cent of the land 
area has the mineral resources, which is directly 
controlled by the South African Government for the 
benefit of the Whites. 

About halfthe world’s supply of Karakul wool 
comes from Namibia. Karakul sheep was introduced 
in Namibia by the Germans in 1907. Today the 
sheep are bred mainly on the White-owned farms. 

The most dramatic story of reckless and exploita- 
tive plunder of Namibian economy could perhaps 
be read in the uranium trade. After Australia, 
Canada and the United States, Namibia is world’s 
fourth largest producer of uranium. According to 
UN, Namibia’s resources range from 100,000 to 
180,000 metric tons of uranium oxide (yellow cake). 

Uranium being a rich and profitable industry, 
uranium extraction and sale is the most important 
single project in Namibia. Rossing Mine is the 
biggest operation in the middle of the barren Namib 
Desert, which produces about 5,000 metric tons of 
uranium oxide per year. 

Uranium has been selling ata price of $ 40 per 
metric pound and the uranium extracted from* 
Rossing has been worth about $400 million per 
year. Because of low wages and no taxes paid to the 
South African Government, Rossing Uranium Ltd 


has been making huge profits. = 
The shares of Roan Uranium Ltd are owned by British, ; 
South African, Canadian and French companies. The 
Rossing operation is clearly illegal. Tt is noteworthy that the 
authorisation to Rossing was given by South Africa in 1970, 
four years’ after the UN General Assembly had revoked — 
South Africa’s mandate to administer Namibia. The $ 400 
million removed from Namibia every year is; therefore, — 
‘theft under the Jaw, and the UN Council for Namibia says 
that this amount must be accounted for when Namibia 
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Nonaligned and the Struggle against Apartheid __ 


a Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


Since the inception of United Nations, world awareness of the Struggle of the black majority of 
South Africa against the oppressive, fascist, racist minority white regime, has spread and deepened, 
From the fifties, the nonaligned countries have been backing the South African majority’s fight for 
human dignity and justice, against the criminal policy of apartheid. This document, prepared by Hari 
Sharan Chhabra, journalist and specialist in African affairs, provides a valuable historical record of 
the increasingly effective role played by the Nonaligned Movement in the struggle against racism 
and for democratic rights in South Africa and Namibia. 


ae spirit of freedom and equality burns fierce in 
the human heart, yet there is no lack of agents 
to suppress it. Even in the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century, with its mind-boggling technological 
advances, where the equality of all men has come to 
be accepted as an undisputed norm, in one corner 
ofthe world, in South Africa, prevails a system 
based on the outdated concept ofthe supremacy of 
One particular race over the others. And the hateful 
system of apartheid remains as un ugly scab on the 
face of humanity, deriving sustenance from the 
paltry economic and other narrow interests of its 
few powerful backers. 

But peoples who once underwent the ignominy of 
being a subject race and who had to fight bitterly to 
throw off the colonial yoke cannot bear the persiste- 
nce of apartheid. It is no wonder, then, that the 
Nonaligned Movement, which brings together 
nations that have experienced the humiliation of 
subjugation and the thrill of attaining freedom, 
should fight to free the black majority in South 
Africa from the racial burden of apartheid. ` 

The Nonaligned Movement, founded on the 
Principle on the equality of nations and men, has 
striven for the elimination of all forms of colonia- 
lism, exploitation and discrimination. It believes 
__ With firm conviction that the policies of racial dis- 
crimination as institutionalised by the Government 
of South Africa, so as to subjugate the black popu- 
lation politically and economically for the benefit of 
the white minority, are repugnant to the conscience 
of mankind, violate the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and are contrary to 
the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
ted Nations. 
ven before the Nonaligned Movement took 


ca from the clutches of white minority rule and 
lishment of a non-racial democratic society 


ee 


1 shape, liberation of the people of South 


in which all men and women would live in dignity 
and as equal citizens had been the desire of the 
freedom-loving peoples of Asia Africa and elsewhere 
As early as 1927, at the International Congres 
Against Imperialism held in Brussels, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and others championed the cause of freedom 
and equality. Mahatma Gandhi’s 20 years’ sojoum 
in racist South Africa, where he fought for the rights 
of the blacks, is a saga in the struggle against racial 
discrimination. 

In his address to the Asian Relations Conference 
in New Delhi on March 23, 1947, Nehru said: “We 
of Asia have a special responsibility to the people 
of Africa. We must help them to their rightful plac 
in the human family”. Through this historic clarion 
call, an Asian leader for the first time coh 
Asia’s solidarity with the people of Africa. A batt 
ground paper on racial problems prepared for t ; 
Conference, though it did not specifically. me 
South Africa by name, said that “the concepts 


racial superiority and practices of racial discrimit 


tion were relentlessly being swept into the dust eek 
history” and that the searching review 
being made of them at the United Nations gy 
a certain degree in this Conference “was 77° 
fixing their allotted place in the museum ° 
obsolete”. can Natio! 
Bandung Conference: At the Asian-African sinfi 
Conference held from April 18 to 24, l 
called the Bandung Conference after its 
obnoxious racial policies of South Africa s0 
for strong condemnation. The Conference ui 
nised on the initiative of Indonesia and. Bats 
by Burma, Sri Lanka, India and P akistam atti i 
attended by 24 other Asian and African Bs of 
The Conference reflected the dissatisfa ct ante 
sponsors with what they regarded as a 16 i pat 
the Western Powers to consult the 0 
concerning Asia and Africa. The pi Pe 
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Jutionary leaders, Moses Kotane 

Cachalia, which in many ways 
vi (tention on the cause of the struggle 
orld c4. From then on the struggle began 
ae ad more support in Asia and Africa 


ing 


j iing est of the world. 


Kotane and Cachalia met Prime 
vu and President Nasser and through 
introduced to the other leaders who 
er "Conference. In a 32-page memorandum 
ded erence, the two South African leaders 
he 


ian and African delegates: 
peated 10 ene S ces internationally to persuade other 
puse their B eedom loving nations of the world to 
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tices”. z ERE 
ins inaugural address, the then Prime Minister 
dIndonesia, Ali Sastroamidjojo, in his capacity as 


Hie President of the Bangdung Conference said: 


“Next to colonialism, we meet racialism as an important 
source of tension. Racialism in fact is oftenif not always 
one aspect of colonialism based on feelings of superiority 
ofthe dominating group. Discrimination, however, based 
ondiferences of colour is contrary to the fundamental 
human rights and to the essential equality of mankind, as 
nghtly expressed in the Charter of the United Nations”. 


President Nasser told the Conference that the 
raiment by any stateof any national ethnic group 
lid ceased to be a matter of domestic jurisdiction as 
“Min states advocated. It has become a question 
Tore Jurisdiction anda matter of world 
Sitation ducted the UN Commission on Racial 
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Belgrade Summit of Nonaligned, 1961 


„After the Bandung Conference, following detailed 
discussions and careful Preparations, India, 
Yugoslavia, and Egypt succeeded in setting up a 
Nonaligned Movement, which held its first summit 
in Belgrade in September 1961. In the interim, the 
Asian and African countries remained active in 
denouncing apartheid, calling for action to bé taken 
against the South African Tegime and extending 
support for the liberation struggle. 

„At the United Nations, the question of racial 
discrimination in South Africa as it affected the 
people of Indian origin was brought to the fore 
in 1946 at the request of India, even before it 
attained independence. In 1952, the United Nations 
formally took up. the broader issue of apartheid. 
Ever since, the United Nations has considered both 
questions under the heading: “Policies of Apartheid 
of the Government of South Africa”. 

Inside Africa, the All-African People’s Con- 
ference, held in Accra in December 1958, endorsed 
the boycott campaign against South Africa by call- 
ing on all independent states and all members of the 
United Nations to impose economic sanctions 
against the racist regime in Pretoria. In June 1960, 
the Second Conference of Independent African 
States held in Addis Ababa adopted a resolution 
calling on member states to take a range of measures 
against South Africa, including severance of diplo- 
matic relations and boycotting of South African 
ships and aircraft. The Conference also invited the 
Arab states to prevent Arab oil from being sold to 
South Africa. Set cs aera 

The struggle against racial discrimination in South 
Africa received urgent international attention after 
the Sharpeville massacre of March 1960. While. 
there was a wave of anger in the countries of Asia 
and Africa and the media came out in strong con- | 
demnation of Pretoria’s brutality, the United 
Nations Security Council called on the South 
African Government to initiate measures aimed at 
bringing about racial harmony and to abandon the 
policies of apartheid and racial discrimination. 

By the time the first Nonaligned Summit, attend- — 
ed by 25 countries, was held in Belgrade from 
September 1 to 6,1961, the international community 
had become well aware of the repressive policies 
practised by South Africa. The two liberation 
movements of South Africa, the African National 
Congress of South Africa and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress of Azania attended as observers, and racial 
discrimination and apartheid was on the agenda of 
the Summit. The Belgrade Declaration stated: a pe 
E articipants i Conference resolutely condemn 

“The spartilpane ae m eae T Ce Walon of Sones 
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Africa and demand t e aba NST AHN 
policy. They further state that the policy of racial discri- 
mination anywhere in the world constitutes a grave viola- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations and the Uni- 


versal Declaration of Human Rights”. 
Founding of Organisation of African Unity 


Of the 25 participating countries at the Belgrade 
Summit, only 11 were frem Africa. But when the 
Second Nonaligned Summit met in Cairo from 
October 5 to 10, 1964, the composition of the Move- 
ment had changed, with Africans in a big majority. 
Of the 47 participants, 29 were African countries. 

Earlier, Africa had consolidated its international 
standing through the formation of the Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) in Addis Ababa on May, 25 
1963. Article III of the Charter of the Organisation 


of African Unity says inter alia: : 

“Member states adhere to the principles of sovereign 
equality, non-interference in internal affairs of member 
states, respect for territorial integrity, peaceful settlement 
of disputes, condemnation of political subyersion, dedica- 
tion to the emancipation of dependent African territories 
and international nonalignment’’. 

This dedication to nonaligament means that every 
African country isa member of the Nonaligned 
Movement, and all African countries, such as 
Angola, Botswana, Madagascar, Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique, Zimbabwe and others which became indepen- 
dent after the birth of the Organisation of African 
Unity became members of the Movement automati- 
cally. After nonaligned Africa had given a much- 

needed numerical strength to the Movement, all 
African issues, including the struggle against racial 
discrimination and apartheid, naturally acquired 
prominence at the succeeding Summits of the non- 
aligned. 


Cairo Summit of Nonaligned, 1964 


At the Cairo Summit, the Organisation of African 
Unity was accorded the importance that was its 
due, with its Secretary-General present as an 
observer. A special resolution was passed by the 
Summit to hail the formation of the Organisation 
of African Unity, and the work of both the OAU 

, Liberation Committee and the Special Bureau for 
` the Application of Sanctions against South Africa 
was mentioned in the Declaration of the Summit 

Decrying the policy of apartheid, the Cairo Decla- 

tation castigated South Africa’s “friends and allies” 
particularly some “major Powers”. The Cairo 
_ Declaration warned South Africa obliquely that if it 
-continued with its racial policies, the nonaligned 
nations would not tolerate much longer its cas 
in the comity of nations. It read: p See 
“The Heads of State or Gov : p 
discrimioation — particularly RA ae eon ae oe. 
tion, apartheid — constitutes a violation of the Uni seal 
Declaration of Human Rights and of the peacoat 
equality of peoples, Accordingly, all OSEE aL 
persisting in the practice of racial discrimination Lae 
be completely ostracized until they have EO the 3 
unjust and inhuman policies. In particular, the G: i 
ments and peoples represented at this CAE 
decided that they will not tolerate much longer th E 
ce ofthe Republic of South Africa in the comity of 
s. The inhuman racial policies of South Attica 
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countries interested in peace must, th and s 
thing in their power to ensure that libere efor 
freedoms are secured to the people of So. and 

“The Heads of State or Government eA 


absolute respect for the right of ethnic or e A 
izi 


ties to protection in particular against IgiOus m; i f 
cide or any other violation of a fuas crimes of ite V 
Tightay.e : menta] Ma le 
On the issue of sanctions against South {| 
the Cairo Declaration stated the followino.. “tig, | Ohu: 
“I. The Conference regrets to note that ae 
Government's obstinacy in defying the consci the Preto i ations 
kind has been strengthened by the refusal aco) TDS sels 


and allies, particularly some major Powers, US fring 4 


United Nations resolutions concernin to implemen, | 7: 
South Africa. 8 Sanctions “kt 
“2, The Conference therefore: i 
“(a) Calls upon all states to boycott a pomote 
goods and to refrain from exporting aM South Ating Pedom 
arms, ammunition, oil and minerals to South Af especial 1 The Det 
“(b) Calls upon all states which have not ya rake 
break off diplomatic, consular and other relation ut 0 t 
South Africa; ions wig 4 egard t 
“(c) Requests the Governments represented P rengt 
ference to deny airport and overflying facilities ie sho stre 
and port facilities to ships proceeding to and fron (f) 1 
Africa, and to discontinue all road or railway trafi h diate 
that country; c mi i ee 
“(d) Demands the release of all persons impri ) 
. a! 1 A . 
interned or subjected to other restrictions HEES jgation 
the raci 


their opposition to the policy of apartheid; 
“(e) Invites all countries to give their support to th § “rious 
special bureau set up by the Organisation of African Unij lt said: 
for the application of sanctions against South Africa”. hs 
explosive 
i 
Lusaka Summit, 1970 ae 
_ The Third Nonaligned Summit was held in Lusalt] riers | 
in September 1970, after a break of six years. Amon 
the 53 countries attending, the African group Wa } The m 
strong. The struggle against apartheid being W| increase 
permost in the mind of the Zambian hosts, | Fourth $ 
following were the broad features of the LU) 4 stron 
Summit in relation to this struggle: the coun 
(a) Meeting for the first time in a front-line stats) tthe We 
the accent was on the southern African „situati thence, 
The nonaligned countries sharpened their bat ‘nd the | 


attacking South African racial policies. It helpet E] aor of 
draw greater international attention to the prone} 1 was e 
of South Africa. There was also wider syni Minit 
Be Zambia which has been in the vangua' s Ra th 
struggle against racism. vod Kiel ine’ 
(6) The United States, France, the United Kg Het 
dom, the Federal Republic of Germany, We Yia aa 
Japan were named and condemned for thei i becom 
economic and military collaboration WIN pes andi 
ernment of South Africa. “This eno a he 
Rye 


incites the Pretoria Government to per 
racial policy”, the Declaration sal¢: — -recons 
Government of the United Kingdom to the 
forthwith ats declared intention to resume 
arms to the racist regime.  — | bated N 
(c) The Summit decided to impose a? an p tty 
trade with the three enemies of Afia se 
South Africa and Southern Rhodes! Afi 
lomatic relations with Portugal ane, Sora a 
deny landing rights and all facilities 
and vessels coming from or heading t° i 
ries and to increase support and m 
liberation movements through. 
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Oia Algiers Decl 


‘time, the Lusaka Summit had a 
resolution on the United Nations 
Jt said that the leaders of dele- 
t% ting in the Conference rededicated 
monas purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. They reaffirmed 
aviction that the United Nations pro- 
a effective means to maintain and 
ides the apal peace and security, strengthen 
pomote rae harmonise relations between states. 
jedom neh called on the Nonaligned Countries 
Tie Delastaction with the United Nations in 
ve }"clonialism, South Africa and apartheid. 
ro nig the efficacy of the United Nations was 
ene 
Pe nii pointed out that, while the im- 
A danger of a conflict between the superpowers 
hd lessened, the continued oppression and sub- 
jgation of the African people in South Africa by 
ie racist and colonial minority regime posed a 
«ious threat to international peace and security. 
Itsaid: “The situation is becoming dangerously 
aplosive as a result of the collusion between certain 
qieloped countries of the West. and the racist 
minority regimes in this part of the world”. 


a ar 
of the first 
o 4 separate 


f the 


Algiers Summit, 1973 


_The membership. of the Nonaligned Movement had 
tereased to 75 when they met at Algiers for the 
strong. The participants noted that over half of 
e of the world, representing the majority 
be: ue Population, were attending this Con- 
td the € number and the level of participants 

Seneral tenor of the meeting are an indi- 


Wa Ie. a 

i Sumit aes in the Political Declaration of the 
Wid thag nt Tence. The Algiers Summit also 
wg, that: 


. Mee 4 
nemato sy Lusaka Conference, - developments in- the 
lOWatds peace uation have shown a stronger tendency 
ts there ae in the developed world, whereas in other 
oming moro Ll Sources of tension and wars which are 
; © acute because of deteriorating economic 


ienificang adra onn countries’, 
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o Lust fourth Summit in September 1973. Africans were. 


d dynamism of nonalignment” . 


nce in the nonaligned struggle — 


© effect that armed struggle was. 
and racial discrimi- 


all peaceful means and faced with the 
tors tal Powers and the collaboration 
Fraccuucluding: members of NATO (the. 


tri =. 7 : $ 
of aggression, domination and 


apartheid even after the adoption of the Lusaka 


Declaration. 


The Algiers Summit observed that 
Lusaka Nonaligned Summit, the various liberation 
movements had scored several important victories: 
that in Angola, Guinea-Biasau and Mozambique, 
enormous regions had been liberated anda new life 
was being constructed, and in South Africa, Namibia 
and Zimbabwe, political and military struggles had 
become broader and more intense. The Summit also 
placed „On record its appreciation of the decisions of 
the United Nations and certain other institutions to 
gtant the status of observers to the liberation 
movements. 

The Algiers Declaration stated that “apartheid in 
South Africa is more than a system of racial discri- 
mination; it is primarily a form of colonialism”. Jt 
further stated that the strengthened military alliance 
(South Africa and Portugal) “has already made itself 
known in the frequent intervention of South African 
troops in Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique and 
Angola”. Going a step further than the Declaration 
of the Cairo and Lusaka Summits which had called 
for the release of political prisoners in South Africa, 
the Algiers Summit viewed “with profound anxiety” 
the uninterrupted imprisonment for over ten years 
of the leaders of the liberation movement such as 
Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu and others. 

Serious concern was expressed by the Summit at 
the large-scale expansion of military means of South 
Africa throughout the region. It was noted that : 
such: expansion represented a danger to peace and 
security in Africa and in the world. Alarm was 
expressed at the increasingly frequent interventions 
by South Africa in support of other racist and 
colonial regimes in its neighbourhood. The Summit 
pledged itself to extend constant economic, diplomatic 
and moral support to independent neighbouring 
states exposed to the economic threats and subversive 
acts of racist white minority regimes in Southern 
Africa. - e eateaid ji 


, following the 


Colombo Summit, 1976 


-When the nonaligned countries met in Colombo 


for the Fifth Summit from August 16 to 19, 1976, 


the situation in southern Africa had radically 


As a continedioWizddlbhasysuSa 
nd from the worst ravages of slavery 
and colonialism, it brought out most sharply the pre- 
requisites of a new international order. As the continent 
with the largest number of least developed countries, and 
one which suffered the enormous Sahel famine, it gave 
impetus to the demands for a New International Economic 
Order. In Africa, in short, is the acid test of- the success 
of international efforts towards a new order based on 
human dignity and human well-being the world over. 
Africa must, therefore, remain a special concern for the 
Nonaligned Movement. 


“The emancipation of Africa, ‘ 0 
crimination against people of African origin all over the 


world, the protection of Africa from the rivalries of exter- 
nal Powers, the denuclearisation of Africa, asd inter- 
national co-operation for the economic and social 
development of Africa, should not be merely of regional 
or continental concern, but the priorities of the Non- 
aligned Movement and of the United Nations”. 

The Colombo Summit, endorsing United Nations 
General Assembly resolution 3379 (XXX), which 
determined that “Zionism is a form of racism and 
racial discrimination”, recommended to all states 
that had not already done so to take prompt 
measures to subscribe to the International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms,of Racial Dis- 
crimination and to the International Convention on 
the Suppression and Punishment of: the Crime of 
Apartheid as a means of reinforcing international 
action against racism and Zionism. The Summit 
clubbed South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Israel 
for their collusion in perpetuating racism. With the 
Portuguese Territories in Africa gaining indepen- 
dence in 1975 and 1976, Portugal’s name was 
removed from the “unholy” alliance. 

In its strong criticism of the racist regime of South 
Africa, the Colombo Summit stated: 

“The Conference reaffirmed that the minority racist regime 
of South Africa was not only unrepresentative of the 
people, but had been declared by the United Nations 
General Assembly, in resolution 3411G (xxx), to be illegiti- 
mate. The policy of apartheid practised by itis an inter- 
national crime. It is the bastion of racism and colonialism 
in South Africa and a grave menace to peace it the region. 

In this respect, the Conference hailed to timely and valid 

decision taken by the United Nations General Assembly 

atthe 29th regular session, excluding the South African 
delegation from participating in the Assembly pro- 
ceedings”. 

The Summit deplored the fact that France, FRG, 
UK and USA continued to give moral support and 
encouragement to the racist regimes by economic, 
military and other types of collaboration with those 
regimes and by continued refusal to support the 
liberation movements in their legitimate struggle. 
The growing support for the cause of liberation in 
South Africa by the nonaligned and Socialist states 
as well as by a number of Western states, particular- 
ly the Nordic countries and the Netherlands which 
had made generous contributions to humanitarian 
causes and readered assistance to the oppressed 

_ people and their liberation movements, w: 
gales: ; 3 £ » Was noted 
with satisfaction. This was the first time that the 
nonaligned were making such a laudatory reference 
to Socialist and some Western countries. Here it 
needs to be noted that the nonaligned have made a 
clear distinction between certain NATO countries 
which aid and abet apartheid, and the Socialist coun- 
tries which by helping the liberation struggle are 
ng to destroy the system of apartheid. 


to the Movement. 
Big Power deals, a 


the ending of racial dis- 


FRUAation CeenGialewaygsammit also recognised tp, 
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tant role played by the United Nations as 


the elimination of the evil of apartheid. "8a 
the role played by the United Nations S > “Deca 
mittee against Apartheid. But the Dec al Cont. 
noted that the effectiveness of the Un ation us 
has been limited because of the attitudes aig p 
0 i 


Powers whi i 0 
Western Powers v hich continue to collaborate w iR 
Pretoria. : ewy | Te 
The Colombo Summit expressed particu] | ite! 
at the growing nuclear and military collara cot | nimi 
certain governments With the apartheid rene lout yj tbe 
condemned the recently concluded dea] by EE p| abso 
Government to provide nuclear reactors a | fore 
Africa. The Conference further ca to Sony J explos 
lled upon m ta 
states to separately and collectively impos Embe g reitera 
sanctions, including oil embargo against aa Such J suppa! 
Israel, for persistently violating General ie att o 
resolutions against the supply of arms to th sembly phase 
) i the South f racism 
African regime. ; Whe 
T : ; 
he impressive work done by the Colomb | Havan 
Summit on the liberation of southern Africaw vin 
also reflected in -a resolution on South Africa wi foerat 
specifically dealt with Namibia, the Solidarity Fund | decidec 
for the Liberation of Southern Africa, non-recogh | ad t 
tion of South African bantustans, and apartheid in| (SWAI 
sports. In Colombo, the nonaligned for the fni The 
time adopted a resolution on the isolation of South} the un 
pulse in the world of sports, which read af full an 
ollows: role t 
“Recalling the resolutions of the United Nations Gened Nation 
Assembly on apartheid in sports, fully endorsing th} Sociali 
Olympic principle of non-discrimination in sports, other 
“Recognising the importance of the boycott of Sout 
African sports teams, selected on the basis of apartheid, f ‘tPpor 
the international campaign against apartheid, | ent 
“Commending all governments, sports bodies and indie} South 
dual sportsmen who have boycotted South African StI The. 
eams, ; 
“Welcoming the proposal made by Prime Minister Mic a wi 
Manley of Jamaica for an International Convention agaist wo m 
Apartheid in Sports, ' t „Fre 
“Noting that this proposal has been endorsed w a) so 
United Nations Special Committee Against Aparthe! ea ton 
the Organisation of African Unity, as well as hal sion i 
International Seminar for the Eradication of Apart pile 
in Support of the Struggle for Liberation in Soun SRN Gok 
held in Havana in May 1976, ken, #8! The 
“Considering that effective measures must be tå st ROS] i ei 
matter of priority in the Decade for Action ae id io “eteas 
and Racial Discrimination, to abolish aparte endenç 
elds, 7 enon 
The Non-Aligned Summit: ; invidit] in 2 
1. Calls on all governments, sports bodies and ah Sov deper 
poue to boycott all sports exchanges 3 tae 
rica; Se ra f Jan e 
2. Endorses the proposal by the Prime Ministet °° tedon 
as a declaration of this Conference: United Na The $ 
3. Requests the Nonaligned Group at g ulation o a ton o 
to give urgent consideration to the form in SPO | they, © 
International Convention against Apartie! teat 
approval by the General Assembly-” J esur 
| lhe tes 
fi 
Havana Summit, 1979 | tt loo 
Before the Sixth Nonaligned SU toh Mure 
Havana 1979, a Conference of Ministers iiy 


Affairs was held in July 1978 in Belgro sion 
important event because in its start 9 
f e 0 


ministerial meeting expressed its 5 
result of the fifteenth summit meetin 
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oy of Af jar the resolution of the Organisa- 
ied "Unity on the common African 
ol of Africa? date the Nonaligned Movement. 
lled on states members of OAU to 
t role within the Movement and 
among mnonaligned countries. 

0 jigned Movement, the United Nations and 
e Nonato v. 


s8 ation ca 
importan 
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he Foreign 


sho held A Eana Summit in order to analyse the 


-e situation in southern Africa. The meeting 
Y the collective solidarity and unflinching 


of sout 
hase in t 


se 1 : 
TRN the Sixth Nonaligned Summ.i met in 


Havana in September 1979; the nonaligned were 
wninced that the decisive stage in the struggle for 
iberation in southern Africa had begun. They 
decided to admit the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe 
md the South-West Africa People Organisation 
(SWAPO) as full members of the Movement. 

The Havana Summit commended the Africans for 
the unswerving struggle they were waging for their 
full and complete independence and recognised the 
tle that the nonaligned countries, the United 
Nations, the Organisation of African Unity, the 
Socialist countries, the Scandinavian countries and 
other democratic and Progressive forces play in 


supporting the struggle, especially in terms of aid 
given to the 


South Africa, 


a Hayana Summit declared that southern Africa 
ion ole constituted one single theatre of opera- 
‘ a Which apartheid S. Africa was central issue: 
in south ae Peace, security and progress cannot be achieved 
tonalised Africa unless the apartheid system of institu- 
sion ig Tacial discrimination, exploitation and oppres- 


Policy Sass and replaced by a democratic state, whose 
Aye 


frican Conform to the principles of the Organisation 
United Nations 99” the Nonaligned. Movement and the 


cae noted that the apartheid regime had 
ences gj Tepressive, aggressive and expansionist 
nce the defeat of Portuguese. It 
i states matic aggression against the 
ambigue, Sws 2f Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
© support aziland and Zambia in retaliation 
f these countries have given to the 
The ¢ Ehters. 
V Sum f ` 
of awit viewed 
„embargo against South Africa 
(solution in 197° as an important 
an improved formulation of 
aia embargo so as to close 
z also called for improved Security 
au and procedures that would 
"Pilance with the arms embargo”. 
eh Summit, 1983 
Sieg tiod betw i 
Summ; een the H 


Uy it of avana Summit and the 


A te 
i April 13, 1985 


can Unity held TatkHarreyaemaj Foungiog phogpai.and eGangotr 


people of Zimbabwe, Namibia and | 


the Security Council’s imposi- 


the Nonaligned held in March diversity in thinking and ideological processes of the 


) 1saw a marked deterioration of 
the international political climate. 


“The crisis in the i 
process of detente has once again posed 
a threat to world peace and stability”, : 


It was stated at the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Nonaligned Movement, held in 
New Delhi in February 1981. There was a resur- 
gence of the cold war. The ministerial conference 
cited Africa, Particularly southern Africa, South- 
West Asia, South-East Asia, Caribbean and Central 


America as the focal points of aggression and ten- 
sion where 


“forces hostile to the 
to infringe the inde 
integrity of countries 
and colonial domin 
pendence”. 


The grave concern of the Seventh Summit over 
the disturbed _tmternational situation was reflected 
in its Declaration concerning South Africa and the 
apartheid. It stated that the continued collaboration 
of certain Western countries and Israel with the 
regime in Pretoria in nuclear as well as in economic 
Matters have encouraged it in its intransigence. 
Expressing deep regret that the Security Council has 
time and again been prevented from imposing com- 
prehensive and mandatory economic sanctions on 
South Africa under Chapter VII of the Charter, the 
Summit called for a cessation of all assistance by the 
International Monetary Fund and other specialised 
agencies of the United Nations to South Africa, as 
such assistance and credits had been used by the 
Pretoria regime to meet its increasing expenditure 
for military and repressive purposes directed against 
the majority population. 

The Conference condemned the United _ States 
policy of “constructive engagement”, as aimed at 
countering the international campaign for the total 
isolation of apartheid South Africa. It stated that 
the public proclamation of the racist Pretoria regime 
as friend and ally has encouraged that regime in its 
intensified repression of the South African people, 
its escalating aggression against its neighbours and 
its determined intransigence over Namibian Inde- 

endence. - : ; 
F In its Political Declaration, the New Delhi Summit 
erpressed its tfor the struggle of the 

“<eolidarity wi upport for 

“solidaria n South Africa. led. by their authentic 

representatives — the national liberation movements — 

using all means at their disposal”. 


emancipation of peoples continued 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial 
and the right of people under alien 
ation, to self-determination and inde- 


“The Nonaligned Movement reaffirmed that the — 


liberation movements recognised by the Organisa- 


ion of African Unity — the African National — 
Coun of South Africa and the Pan-Africanist - 


Congress of Azania — are the authentic representa- 
ae of the overwhelming. majority of the South 
African people. Furthermore, the New Delhi Summit 


“urged member states of the Nonaligned Movement and 


ional i i ir i istance 
i tional community to increase their assistan 
r e eration movements of South Africa recognised by 


the Organisation of African Unity, to enable them to 


farther intensify struggle”. aoe oF : 
Regional colour: The Nonaiigned Movement isa 


large organisation with members from Asia, Africa, 


Latin America. But amidst the vast 


Europe and 


SS tines or insemeamhen a a spleen ab eeu 


a N 


member states, the quintessence gach pone para tend 


Nonaligned Movement is the struggle against 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and racism. Peace, 
disarmament, development and co-operation are 
ideals that interest the nonaligned countries as a 
whole. Regional issues, however, need in-depth 
attention from the regional groups. With the growth 
of the membership of the Movement, the regional 


groups — African, Arab, Latin American an 
South-east Asian — have come to assume greater 
importance. 


The African Group especially stands out among 
the regional groups, not merely for its numerical 
strength, but because it functions very effectively. 
For that matter the African Group is very impor- 
tant in the United Nations as well. The African 
Group functions in a unique manner. While most 
such regional groups do not consider substantive 
questions, the African Group works as sort of 
spokesman for OAU, with a view to getting the 
decisions of OAU fully endorsed. 

Both in the Nonaligned Movement and in the 
United Nations, the African Group tends to play 
an extremely active role on African issues, especially 
on southern Africa. It often presents texts of possi- 
ble positions which serve as the basis for the non- 
aligned declarations and resolutions. The African 
Group became increasingly important beginning 
with the Colombo Summit in 1976. As a result of 
it, the Colombo Summit dedicated a lot of attention 
: to Africa and African issues. 

The African continent and OAU show remarkable 
nity on the question of apartheid and Namibia. For 
example, the mood in Africa around the time of the 
New Delhi Summit was one of anger against the 
United States because President Reagan had just 
prior to the Summit described South Africa as a 

friend and ally”. Asa result of this development 
the African Group insisted on stronger language in 
the draft resolutions submitted to the Summit, con- 
demning the support extended to the apartheid 
Tegime by the United States and some other Weste: 
countries. The Heads of State and Goventnent 
participating at the Summit adopted the resoluti 
on South Africa and Namibia as part of th New 
pai non by consensus. E 

at UN: From its very incepti 

aligned Movement has been Brie a oe 
fion of the purposes and principles of the UN 
Charter. It was only at the Lusaka Summit in 1970 
however, that the need for strengthening the rol f 
the Nonaligned Movement within UN pees aes 
i ee Summit Declaration. Since Lusaka the ae 
ligned have i ( Š 
a een meeting regularly at UN Head- 
~ Jnadditionto the regular meeti 
-ordinating Bureau, Bers year the har te Aa: 
‘at the ministerial i i pa meet 

t inisterial level at the time of the regùl 
ession of the UN General Assembly for derailed 
oy tect oe international situation and aon 
urvey: of political and ec i i 

oL vond; economic maters concerning 
Communiques issued after the annual ministeri 
i Sai : eria 
nferences of the nonaligned reflect the concern a 


EA 


ment over the policies of apartheid of the 


aRnetonindegsecanga? Papers on this qu 

prepared in close co-operation with betas 
Group at the United Nations and the 
Committee against Apartheid? the 

In its quest for the promotion of 

security, the Nonaligned Movement seek eace an 
then the hands of the United Nations a Sto Stren, @ 
ment for the attainment of these aims ee i 
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their say on the struggle against ap h 
ggle aga! artho; «lave f p 
UN General Assembly because there heya m th | "on 
majority, in the Security Council many cone MM the fp 45th 
have to be made to avoid the use of a veto Er omise f aa 
of its permanent members. Y some f couci 
The nonaligned countries regular! Fo 

3 A y take the 

part in the meetings of the Special Comune Noven 
ittee Africa 


against Apartheid called in observance 

. o i 

national days related to the antara ie Eo fora 
e. 


These observances representan o i Ove 
the freedom-loving forces to rededication for al (WHO 
to the just struggle of the people of South Aga n Sou 

‘The diplomats representing the nondik a leg 
tries at UN and many others worked closely to ae 
to have the UN General Assembly ae South 
November 15, 1983, the South African socalkd | at 
constitutional proposals and all insidious wa ier 
euvres by the racist minority regime of South Africa |. The 
to further ‘‘entrench white minority rule and f tonta 
apartheid”4 Declaring the so called “constitutional J moun 
proposal were contrary to the principles of the UN majori 
Charter, the resolution also declared that the propos- stated 
ed constitution would “inevitably aggravate tension | "° 
and conflict in South Africa and in southern Africa wi 
asa whole”.5 On September 28, 1984, the UN Oth 
General Assembly rejected as null and void the | the nc 
so-called ‘“‘new constitution” by the racist regime in | Enviro 
South Africa, which was intended to divide the | four 
black majority by granting limited right to vote for | Africa 
only a limited segment of the oppressed population | tte Go 
and Indian origin, but barred the African majority. | “the 

In the various specialized agencies of UN the j Cou 
Nonaligned Movement has made every efforts V one 
isolate South Africa and to expose its obnoxious Ita 
policies, It started with the expulsion of the fac | contin 
regime from the International Labour Organisation | to 
(ILO) in 1964. Since then, ILO has beet CO) bt 
watching trade union activity in South Africa t ie 
has been referring matters to the UN Secret there 
General whenever the trade union rights” ate o 
pon as embodied in the Constitution | ve 
were infringed upon through repressive meer 3 eel 
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Med DAI nned South Africa’s policies of 
re years conden In 1976, a UNESCO resolu- 
si governments and organisations to 
elations With the institutions or 
is South African bantustans, in parti- 
oft d to refuse to recognise them 
ver. ao 
pero 1978, Namibia was made the 
0 per state of UNESCO, on the basis of 
ment 
th cation 


among its membership, has 


ihe Food a 977 and of ILO since June 1978. South 
Nowe been out of these UN specialized agencies 
fora Jong ears, the World Health Organisation 

Over the ect concerned with health conditions 
WHO) a A survey by WHO carried out at 
gon st of the UN Special Committee against 
te edin 1975, stated that health conditions in 
ae were such that they showed: 

i h standards of livingand health care for the whites 

ai ng ae povertysaueley and disease for 

emaining majority of population”. 

Teet revealed that the physician-to-popula- 
tion ratio for whites ranked among the world’s best, 
amounting to 1 to 400, while the ratio for the black 
majority was only-1 to 44,000. The report by WHO 
stated that: 

“the health situation of the groups discriminated against 

bythe policy of apartheid will not be likely to improve 

as long as that policy exists”. 

Other United Nations bodies: Under pressure from 
the nonaligned, the: Governing Council of the UN 
frvironment Programme overwhelmingly voted in 
aa of discontinuing all co-operation with South 
me In the decision adopted on April 29, 1980, 

“he een Council reaffirmed ‘ 

Tow aken by the General „Assembly _ and Security 
» 48° well as the Organisation of African Unity, in 


mning the unac ab i r. ji 
n cept d 
tegime ofS ica’? le practices of the apa. thei 


also 


tntinued, noted with concern that South Africa — 


fto violate 


ment aa principles of the United Nations Environ- 


conform mme by indulging in practicés which do not 

the k ping Ptable environmental standards, especially. 
there increas Settlements, in the bantustan areas, 
are Often h ing the vulnerability of such areas, which 
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mittee SUpported the efforts of the UN Special 
Wen Racig] ¢Saast Apartheid and the South African 
nismten an Ympic Committee to make appeals to 
tion lation of se tswomen of the world: for the 
do Outh Africa in sports. This isola- 


he whites in South Africa are 


theg ational Con 
i Sport held 
Organised 

artheid 


in London from June 27 to 


in co-operation with th 


(UNESC Ojitiqsressada Bama Eounegign penai Pae 
ments — New Zealand, UK and USA — had failed 
to take adequate action against apartheid sport and 
were thereby endangering sport. 
to John McEnroe, 
for refusing an offer 
play in South Africa. 
ference that the UN 
Apartheid would present citations to sportsmen and 
sportswomen who refused to visit South Africa and 
supported the campaign against apartheid sport. 


Nonaligned Movement still remember with great 
admiration India’s refusal to play with South Africa 
in the Davis Cup finals in 1974. India had reached 
the Davis Cup finals for the first time in the 74-year 
history of this tournament, and by not playing racist 
South Africa it sacrificed its chances of winning the 
coveted Cup. It was for the first time in the history 
of the Davis Cup that the final was not played and 
the Cup was awarded to South Africa by default. 


Davis Cup competition because of the support is 
received from USA Western counries, Austin Akosa 
of Nigeria, Secretary-General of the African Lawn 
Tennis Association, said: 


the Government of Mexico ordered the country’s 
Davis Cup team not to meet South Africa in the 
North American Zone finals. 
had also withdrawn from the Davis Cup that year. 
On April 16, 1978, the International Tennis Federa- 
tion ordered South Africa to withdraw from the 
Davis Cup. Soon after, South Africa was forced to 
withdraw from the Women’s Federation Cup. 


national sports competitions. In 1976, the Federa- 
tion of International Football Association (FIFA) 


expelled South Africa from international soccer. The 
Daiena Cricket Conference rejected in 1981 the 


(9 3 
loPography» eu ecause of their poor ecology and fragile 


The nonaligned countries ' 


ensin White South Africans where they 
ference on Sanctions against. 
by the UN Special Com- sé 


Racial Olympic Committee. It 


CoMterence noted that three Govern- 


It sent a message 
tennis star, congratulating him 
of a large amount of money to 
It was announced at the Con- 
Special Committee against 


Anti-apartheid organisations and leaders of the 


When South Africa was not expelled from the 


“The African countries are not pleased that South Africa 
is being allowed to the competition and I will not be 
surprised if they withdraw from the Davis Cup.” 


The non-aligned nations were thrilled when in 1976 Ma 


Algeria and Nigeria 


South Africa has been expelled from many inter- 


“ostracize the racist regime in South Africa fo 


d have concurred with the positi 
N and OAU which have repeate: 
onviction that Africa is not bending 


but instead is becoming increas hrttaestgont Aonde Nenna and eGangotri 


the requests of the international community On 
account of the open support extended to it by the 
Western developed countries with considerable 
economic interests in the apartheid economy. 
Support, crucial to the maintence of apartheid, has 
prolonged the just struggle of the oppressed people 
of South Africa. i 

The validity of the concept of nonalignment and 
its relevance to the world situation is borne out by 
the fact that more and more countries are showing 
their eagerness to join the Nonaligned Movement. 
The obstacles and the opposition the Movement had 
to face from a world attuned to great Power bloc 
politics has been largely overcome, its voice has 
begun to be heard and it is playing an important 
role in efforts to promote a new world order based 
on justice and equality. As the New Delhi Declara- 
tion said: ; 3 

“Nonaligned countries over the years have given expression 
to the legitimate rights and aspirations of their peoples to 
be free from relations of subordination and dependence 
and to shape their own destinies in accordance with their 
national aims and objectives. In expressing their inter- 
national concerns they have also striven for the elimination 
ofall forms of domination, discrimination, exploitation 
and inequality and for the establishment of a new world 
order based on respect for independence, equality and co- 
operation and the fulfilment of the aspirations of all 
peoples for justice, security, development and prosperity 
in place of the present order in which wealth continues to 
be concentrated in the hands of a few Powers to the detri- 
ment of the peoples of America, Asia, Latin-America and 
other regions of the world”. 

With this determination to build a new world 
order, the struggle of the nonaligned against apar- 
theid, together with the like-minded organisations 
such as the United Nations and OAU is bound to 
succeed, resulting in the establishment of a society 
based on majority rule with equal participation of 
all people of South Africa, irrespective of race, 
colour or creed. 

The world order does not change within years or 
decades, It takes enduring effort and struggle, born 
out of undying conviction for mankind to evolve a 
Just and equitable order. But some day, sooner 
rather than later, the dilapidated bastion of apartheid 
must fall, so that the people of the entire continent 
R Africa and of the rest of the world can breathe in 
the spirit of freedom. C] (Courtesy: United Nations 
Centre Against Apartheid). 


NOTES 


‘1 The Palestine Liberation Organisati i 

to the Nonaligned Movement AEN ren A cnet 
2 The following member states are members of the United 
Nations Special Committee against Apartheid: Algeria 
German Democratic Republic, Ghana Guinea. Haiti 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal Nigeria pen. 
‘Philippines, Somalia, Sudan, Syrian Arab Republic Trinid ad 

and Tobago and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. a 
3 The Special Committee against Apartheid, annually ob- 
„among others. the following ‘international days: 
ternational Day for the Elimination of Racial Disia 
ation (March 21) Soweto Day (June 16) International Day of 
Solidarity with the Struggle of Women of South Africa aed 
Namibia (August 9) and Day of Solidarity the South Afri A 
tical Prisoners (October 11). ar 


eral Assembly resolution 38/11 of November 15, 1983 


; ited Nations Environment Programme resolution 8/3 
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Nuclear Face of Apartheid Sa 


a r C. RAJA MOHAN `> ~ 
L j ; ; i ‘ s 5 > 
` and intensity of the current Black of the struggle: of the Black people and its brutal 


R noth 3 i í 
ge streti. South;Africa have surprised every- supression:by the fegime, ‘has once agai 
Tiss Ped foes of the apartheid regime alike, world‘opinion on South Africa. -The unt aes 


iends a ; 
ct po friends k, the South African Govern- ments have also t {despi : 

onths back, th i ; “nis nave also meant that,- despite all its apparent 

sta RW EO to have gained the upper hand over, gains,. theré has been no substantive a in 


dits own population as well. It also. South Africa. It also’ continues to expres 
I8 ed that the racist , regime: had successfully all the “great antitheses: i our era ee peer 
Hq with the great developments in- South- poor, West against East, 
Oe ica in the. mid-1970s. : The fall. of Portu-: White against ‘Black. While the Struggle for over- 
Frit colonialism; the liberation :of Angola and, throw of the apartheid regime would continue to 
foambique, and the mass upsurge within. South, grow stronger, the obstacles would remain. Unrelent- - 
Africa, indicated that. the days of, apartheid and: ing Western. support to'the racist regime is of course 
South African occupation of- Namibia were num- the single most important “hurdle in the way of . 
feted, SA - .. abolition of! apartheid. There is, however, yet. 
Yet by 1984, the white settler state-of South Africa’ another complicating factor which we would ‘discuss 
| pared as strong. as ever... And the. regime's ` below: It is'the nuclear capability of South Africa, —. 
mentors in Washington were-patting-themseélves on ` BOK ge PAART ak PAR KIBS ERNA 
ihe back on the'apparent successes: of the policy of LEIS well known‘ that by the late 1970s, South 


North against South and - 


“wnstructive engagement.” And there was quite a, Africa had acquired the capability to design, produce : ie 


btto gloat about. ` South Africa and ithe West had © and deliver nuclear weapons. The first open évidence « 
uuccessfully linked Namibian independence to the pre+ surfaced when the Soviet Union alerted the world on 
sie of Cuban troops'in Angola, who had come in August 6, 1977, that South Africa was preparing for 
defend Angolan independence. The South African a nuclear test in the Kalahari desert. The. Soviet 
Government conducted ‘repeated punitive interven- alert was based on ‘satellite information, ‘This was 
tins in Angola and Mozambique. It also systemati-, immediately confirmed by- the US Government, 
ily waged economic warfare against the two states, ‘based upon its ‘own! satellite intelligence. After a 
| (stroying sensitive economic targets. flurry of diplomatic’ activity, President Carter’ 
n en the exhaustion from these interventions, an. Announced that South Africa had promised: that “no 

n th bets ons “nuclear explosive, test will be undertaken now or in 
mele economic integration ‘with South Africa,” the future.”. The South African Government, how- 


iptecedented drought, and more significantly, the- 


mqanbiaue and Swaziland were forced’ in. 1984 to’. ever, promptly denied that it had given any such 
Angola We aggressioni pacts With South Aftica, assurance. The Kalahari incident {was perhaps a - 


signal to the world’ - 
new. challenges. in 


deliberate move by the e 


“was coriered i tiating a cea = 
‘Rte “tered into. nepotiating ‘a. ‘ceasefire : S 
Stement, E E \ that it was prepared to meet 


Afrin ate: With active American support, \South), 
tis ttus appeared teady’ fo See Bie 
dide tho. Please Western C OP 
tere the ant-apartheid 
ime inkered with 
‘ning chan; eS 


order 


affece, covclopments. Prime. M 
poligo rately called Botha the 
E E felt confident: enoug 

t European capit 
Y Years, a Prime: 
“Aimselfiup in. 


iter the mounting 


1 


fash could have been just Paian nn Ths 
conclusion was surprising, given the, widespread 


-corroborative evidence available. The White House 


panel’s judgement seemed to be based on political 
prudence rather than available evidence. 
There were suggestions by various observers that 
the 1979 nuclear explosion could have been a joint 
effort by Israel and South Africa: Nuclear coopera- 


+ tion between Israel and South Africa began in the 
mid-1950s, with South Africans supplying uranium 


in exchange for nuclear technology from Israel. 
Sopth Africa is said to have offered, in 1966, a 
fuclear testing site to Tsrael. The offer is‘said to 
have been renewed in 1976, when the South African 
PM visited Israel. This visit resulted ina great 
‘strengthening of the ‘racist. regime’s ties with the 
Zionist regime. A number of military, scientific and 


-~ technical agreements were signed and bilateral trade 


was rapidly expanded. Speculations on a joint 
nuclear test were reinforced in 1980, when an: Israeli 
journalist Don Raviy, reported that the 1979 test 
was a collaborative effort. Hi S 
‘How did South Africa acquire ité nuclear weapon 
capability? The responsibility for introducing the 
nuclear factor, in: Southern Africa lies squarely at 
the door of the Western Powers. The nuclear 
muscle of South Africa owes:its development to the 
abundant natural uranium resources, and liberal 
technology transfer by the West. Uranium mining 
~ developed in-South Africa, as a consequence of the 
‘Anglo-American search for, natural uranium to 
build their nuclear arsenals in the post-war period. 
The mining of uranium as an offshoot of already 
well. developed gold mining, together with the avail- 
ability of very cheap Black labour, made South 
African uranium an attractive proposition. In the 


~ Instead the US Government allowed 


ation Cherkongntertangansis. 


Tt was the acquisition of uranium en 


can be used to enrich uranium up to wean 
í on 


is not under any international safeguards s 
South Africa :claimed that. it develo ed 1 lthoug i 
_ment technology on its own, the Hole the nti i 

claim soon became evident. The proces “OF thy 

by South Africa was remarkably similar ee Employ 
_Joped in West Germany. It became lee de 
acquired the technology from the Ware that 
clandestinely in late 1960s and early 1970s, Cerman 
connivance of the West German Sorbon 
the Government. And ihe -equipment aou 
up the plant was also acquired from EA petty 
countries—FRG, France, Swtizerland ee 

Besides this- plant, the Government is ae US 

tructing a larger enrichment plant to oA 

enrich uranium. i erea i ; 

< In 1976, South Africa negotiated wi -fpinto 

the purchase of two RE O eoae Borie glem: 

MW capacity. Most of the finance came fro n a ne 

group of French Banks. The first off these Fre a 

ea ‘Sa è a erci pne 3 
I9 a Koeberg began commercial operation in} eine 
South African. nuclear capability began as a spit Ae 
off from the Anglo-Américan nuclear- weapons pi AIN 
: gramme” but South Africa acquired its own Weapon iho’ sp 

‘capability through covert: and overt aid: from te ko 

Western Powers. “According to one estimate, toda f touts te 

it possesses a growing arsenal of 15 or more nuolet | tas to cz 

weapons.. The South African example of clades) br hert 
lime of c 


to put pressure on these states to. 
travel down the nuclear path. - 
Administration the two states wou 
freedom” and key “frontline states” 
_ against the eyil machinations of the Soviet Unt 
“The US Administration had an gxcellent Ti). 
_ tunity to pressurise.- South: Africa by imple cele 
- the “provisions. of the US Nuclear Non-prolifert 
Act (NNPA) of 1978 and refusing to supply oi 
/ uranium to the Koeberg plant. ~ South Ane 
- the 1970s contracted with USA for entiche’< 


supply of enriched uranium for the 
The I ‘hearings reveale? 
f the Administration, t 

“purch 
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ME e Black South African. 
‘t is conceivable’ that 
snong.the South African Blacks 
idad, billed by the repressive. 
wime that not only, forcibly 
inposes its culture on the Blacks 


ut also’ systematically dehuma-: 


ass them. How can a woman 
who spends eight Hours in a 
ietory; commutes for two more- 
touts to and from home, and’ 
isto care for children-and cook 
br her husband in the temaining 
line of day, write poetry or paint 
pictures? Tt ees 

And yet, miraculously, their 


‘ture js still, alive, if Eduardo-.. 
we tis to be «believed: ` 
Me Of the Carvings of- the- 


Podlane 


Mikonde 
aire people express a deep- 
nr Lostlity to. the alien oe 
» di that area, - Catholic 
haye been, Very- 
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Art Against Apartheid © 


S.R. 


But when the artists- are! pre- 
dominantly. white, as in this 
‘exhibition, the hostility towards 
the oppressor. is mingled with a 


~ much more complex emotion; an 


‘obssesive. guilt and self-loathing 
that the artists seek to relieve by 
seeing themselves tortured and 
maimed in the -most. horrible 
ways.: a 4 

Thus, Richard’ _Hamilton’s 
Study for the Citizen, has a white 
man who extends’ two neatly 
sawed stubs of his hands from’. 
under his black priestly robe: - 

‘Or, the Black Crucification by >’ 
‘the German artist, Wolf Vostell, 
where? gross white nudes, their 
tongues lolling out, suspend the 
prone Black body over the cross. 

-And the white bodies in Torture ~ 

the Italian painter, Cremonini, 

are; horribly disfigured, blood 
dripping from the deep gashes on, - 
their chests, as they hand sus- - 
pended. from ropes: 


- Equally horrible is the plight of ~ 


another white man in Patrick 
Beataudier’s painting, ~ who: is. 


__being held down on a chest spili 


ling out satins and beads, while d | 


-decay and death.” 


F 


imposes the .most difficult moral 
choice of all: to fight not prima- 
rily for myself but for all. those 
who are most obviously the 


“victims of apratheid. In-the end 


of course, it leads to the discovery 
that everybody falls victim to 
such a system: if the oppressed is 


„maimed or destroyed physically, 


the. oppressor, himself becomes 
subject to moral and spiritual. 
sree a 


This sense of moral decay in 


-the white man: is brought out 


startlingly in~ Arnulf Rainer’s- 
Autoportrait, in which a.congeni- 


~ tal ididt, with aslobbering mouth 3 { 
and spastic limbs, gazes: helplessly _ 


out of a cage made of the very 


-barbed wire he sought to confine: ~ 


his victims ir. - pe 
What'makes apartheid a parti- 
cularly apt subject for artists is 


-its basis on colour. The visual 


allusion-to colour has not, been 


“lost on the artists. There are seve- 


tal paintings that ate “a: play on 
colour: shades of black and white 


“that transform subtly into one 


another; the ‘spectrum’ of colours. 
that make black and white. One 


man ¢uts his torso open. Black’ ‘striking painting has a child 


children gaze on, theix aged faces ~~ 


~ Many paintings, however, 180 S 


beyond’ the lurid desire to maim 


that they are as trapped. asthe — 


ay 


South « African — 
in. the: catalogue 
Des experience of $ 
has id ai i 


itting against a rainbow-hued ; = 
background, blissfully. uncons- _ 
ous that his fate rests onthe ~ 
articular shade his «skin is 
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Ambedkar 
nt of India to frame rules 
rovide separate’ bathing 
men. While moving the 
n ‘dering ; the Indian Mines (Amend- 
r consi e ikar said, “The purport of the 
pill, DE An an obligation upon the mine 
o impos pit-head baths equipped with 
Jockers for man and. women. ` 
prove the self-respect of the miner 
oe oe is very desirable that he should 
m sure i clean person, if possible with 
ies 4 the construction of pik 
oloa lared Government’s readi- 
A ripeka of the cost of cona piion 
: ior publication of the scheme, 

tt requirement et Dace had also been waived. 
yder e043, Prof. B.P. Adarkar was appoint-. 
Daa industrial workers. The Fac- 
tî) Bill passed on April 2, 1945, 
to ILO convention No 52 of 1936 and 
vided some concessions in holidays for workers. 


“i Officer on 
jalth insurance 


| ‘al Employment: (Standing Orders) Bill 
es LT eae Assembly by. Dr. 
“Hh sibedkar on April, 8 1946.. “In the motion of the ~ 


was introduced in the Central 


ailon April 13, 1946, he said, : “The object, of the 
hilis to have terms, and conditions of employment 


f iwed to. writing that tne terms and conditions ` 
should be certified: by a competent. ‘officer appointed ~ 


{orthat. purpose- and that it should form a sort of. 


“i restr of whatthe terms and conditions of employ-s- 


ards With: 


and Emplo e s 
rs referre rs to advise the 


I pilon was enacted into law on February 9, 1948.. 


ng the 
Nembly b the: 


Lf 
ttounce he new L 


ould 


Duty for preparing a report on) 


-it-was the:standard.73 | 


stituting Advisory Committee and Advisory 


(from page 13). _ system. By. this Bill he aimed at securing cccupaticy. 
Digitized by Arya Samaj Faligiatisntchetaalandscandti substituting it by ryotwari 


system.?? È ; i 
Dr Ambedkar was the “first legislator in India to 
introduce a Bill for the abolition~of the serfdom of 
agricultural tenants.2° According to him, similar 
conditions of work, provident funds, employer’s 
liability, workmen’s compensation, health insurance ~ 
including invalidity pensions would be open to all 
sorts of labour, whether industrial labour or agricul- 
tural labour.4 Pes a 
The Royal Commission, on Indian Currency and 
Finance (Chairman: Hilton Young) was appointed 
in 1925. As an economist, Ambedkar was called 
upon ‘to give evidence before the. Commission. ` 
According to Ambedkar, the choice was not between: 
the gold standard and the gold exchange standard; 
the. choice was between the gold: standard and a 
compensating standard of Prof Fisher ‘or a tabular’ 
standard of Prof Jevon. -Gold standard meant not. 
the starting of a gold mint, but making -provision | 
whereby: gold would become current. For currency: 


Dr. Ambedkar left’ ruch‘ legacy to modern India. 
In the | last Speech he made on the Constitution 


-before it was passed, he said. “On January 26, 1950; 


we will have equality in politics and inequality in 


“social and economic life. We must remove this” 


contradiction at the earliest moment or else those 
who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure- ~ 


of political democracy which this Assembly has so 


laboriously built.”” In that speech he said that politis 
cal ‘democracy, erected on the- divisions, inequality” 
and injustices of traditional Indjan society, would 


` þe like “‘acplace built on cow-dung.” 24 Cow-dung 
-` may be sacred ard useful, but very fragile.. 


“Dr Ambedkar referred to the relevance of social 


“and economic démocracy ina speech to the All- 


India Trade Union Workers Study Camp at Delhi 


| (September 17, 1943). “He! said: “Why did” parlia- 
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“you avoid it by resorting to the genera 


fientary democracy collapseighted 8991) sumaj Hal 

Germany and Russia? Why did it not collapse SO 

easily in England and USA? To my mind there is 

-~ only one‘ answer. It is that there was a greater 

degree of economic and social democracy in the 

“jatter countries than existed in the former. Social 

and economic democracy are the tissue and the fibre 

i of a political democracy. ,Democracy 1s another 
name of equality.”25 ; : 

It was his ardent desire to establish in India 
economic and social democracy so as to make politi- 
cal democracy meaningful. His bitterness is justi- 
fied by the fact that Directive Principles of State 

_Policy could not become the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Executive and Legislature as originally 
envisaged by him. The Executive and Legislature 
paid only lip-service to the Directive Principles and 
thus they were turned into pious declarations. But 
the Directive Principles are indicative of the way . 
Ambedkar wished the country to travel. 0 
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in trade has been created in the “public interest’, 
and the National Commission Ön Agriculture com | 
cluded, that such nationalisation “not only brouphi| 
extra revenue\to states but also\payment of ‘reason 
able wages to the collectors”. But a recent stidi 
of the Andhra Pradesh Minor. Forest (Regulation of 
ade) Act, 1971, tells an altogether different ston! 
The Government auctions away to “agents”, (reall) 
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_catted people, combérbithed sumousding Foupintch Ghdarhess Cathe and rheumatic complaints, 
oxers, StU e people to give up the struggle.” revealed in a recent study of the beedi workers in 
f igo to further narrate the by now  Kerala,40 to be taken 


: care of? Of course, the state f 
eR cessary | s of “combing” operations. has a Major problem in deciding whether some of E 
15 rror IO excessive custodial detention those diseases are occupational diseases; the He 

Hank shoot voked assaults and attacks Minimum Wages Committee had recommended 


t of law and order, all research, subse 
Poe yences © name oO x f Fede i 
ae vole 1 me in the repertoire of repression. the facilities of the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
4 agin elemen sie i to beedi workers. , y ¥ 

i eel hen it comes to repression, the And then there is the inevitable fate. of the women. 

1 ate te: when 


quent to which its proposal to extend 


J note: ri re-State relations do not beedi workers. -Not merely are women workers pre- i) 

| sé, P gestions Or. a is necessary for’, ferred-by the beedi manufacturer checkers, -but they a 

ede athe Centre cooperate beautiful- are also “‘available”’ for sexual exploitation: oe 
“she State and. 


Bs p : r A woman who is young and. good looking: must“put up hie 
e „allthe wages for collection rose an es with a lot of (literal) ‘manhandling’.while bundles of bed] | 
ve fete 6 to about nineteen-twenty pal f . and tobacco change hands. She puts up with it to prevent | 
piein 1976 t ercentage rise. And in course o ` the checker from ‘rejecting too many beedis.. This encou-\ 

| fst count the P It is only the radical students, Tages the checkers who address the women in the most 

and The Hine jt would grow: want to force the pace familiar terms. It is also the checker’s duty to- procure: 

l of Idia, he misguided i ve ta E - man as Be at Ifa pune peman does not stand 

of tie Bie f planne o J h _ this kind o ehaviour, the checkers start rejecting 

yee pe eei no reason why the experience large number of her- beedis, She will soon get the 
m edkor 0 cou a 


ionalisation should repeat itself message.1. ; Magee ee Fe uy 
if ao ae F beedi and cigar manufacture. - Now shall we design law,, policy and administra- 
p ald be different. But then even a socialist . tion which will prevent such ‘messages? | 
anon choked with the Directive Principles of . v 
a Policy, cannot allow, indiscriminate nationali- 


ion of every manufacturing process. People should THE Beedi and Cigar: Workers’ Act tis a god—that—> 


ta Bhari, 
144.945 


ainstredn, 1 


sso have the largest conspectus in view. i Jäs faied except as providing a nationally agreed ~ 
oll, pat l sis “ set of norms by which one can measure, exploitation 
— IV es and degradation. Surely, this is an unintended conse- 
Merl aT THE Beedi and Cigar Workers Act, a model /of- quence of law! whose manifest intention was fo 
ure con t 


broui | 0d faith, simply does not work. The state can’t. eliminate z a least to minimise the nature: and 
broug” ey noi  \ intensity of exploitation. : 

t workers’; it. can ‘only, elegantly \ intensity plo I : ae 

eee Bie ties law -and policy. The ‘home If the ostensible aim of the beedi and cigar 
at workers’ can’t reach the state: they can only struggle workers legislations isto “be satisfied, a totally - | 
a ; ; ly s ; 


+3 E oeo . . 5 . d. 7 
nt stom | “tthe local seth. The local seth is also a çiti- different approach to law and policy is require 
i Cea tn if serious law and order situations arise’ out of First, all intermediaries between the state and. the 


ia | uestiugele of the eople, the state has to intervene, beedi workers have fo be abolished. .The national- 
fuer, Mnough: the state is ae the -worker sections. of ised tendu leaves collection and sale should oor 
minen |.“ The law and: order operations -get directed „a Joint venture between the workers an n e a e, 
he wik Wards the'home workers in Struggle, although the. This would entail an explicit Tecognition oh peop re 
hongred | Wants to really protect them and- promote their: entitlements to “minor forest produce’) undoubtedly 
“Ted by ae So many. inversions, What do the. reckless a substantial shift in the Foresti Act and policy. Po 
ning M ee Know conceming’ the dilemmas of the if property in leaves is within the dominium o 
d WMV inact too, as citizens heed law and order. . state, it should remain possible to work out an 
jsion BP iat allowed to b 


f “gui proporti jari ds bet- - 
fiy : e ‘subverted for good causes equitable proportion of sharing the proceed „bi i 
hall OF v "will bé Subverted for bad ae _— and’ -ween the people and the; Government. Of course, - 
tat presioa ces — tomorrow. What. they miscall . the “people” would have to become legal entities, 
g ial cohisicr Teally the state acting to preserye — 
Bellas ip me necessary for exploitation by seths ~~ 
iby gon bY People’s stragples. 
icv < We Teach. at the stage of 
PA LOW: ATO i 
mee citions? une 
ra anat 


ove ingly that no an 
Tegul fram 
t any the 


“power to correct 


accountability, : NO 
` workers, including their situational vulnerability to 


-sex-based exploitation. ~ 


ation. O 


a Digitized j j 
Mechanisms of countervalling peoples” 
bureaucratic excesses need to be 
provided.” To this end, it must strive to fulfil the 
solemn obligations endorsed “by India. by ratifying 
ILO Convention 141 concerning the organisation of 
the unorganised labour. Special care and attention 
will have to be given, in working out structures of, 
to the specific profile of women. 


enterprises. 


‘Fourth, state enterprises in beedi -manufacture 


“must rest on the postulate that confiscation of 


people’s health cannot be a precondition for provi- 
gion of employment (least of all by the state) and 
for prospects of limited survival of workers as 


human beings. 
. This is not the place to elaborate any further the 


“second order implications of these four propositions. 


But on first principles the level of exploitation and 
degradation of beedi.workers is so obnoxious as to 
justify state takeover of the beedi/cigar industry. 


And the Indian state is no stranger to nationalis- 


ations and state monopolies. The seths have no 
reason to exist: as seths at the cost of thousands of 
Sattemmas. Such brutal exploitation requires 
Shiksha: not-of Sattemma but.of seths,=.And= evenif 


“India is, to be regarded as having firmly embarked 


on the capitalist path, there is no ‘credible case (in 
terms of historical inexorability) for such exploit- 
4 NOTES cae 
{. “Beedi Workers of Nizamabad” Economic and Political 
Weekly (hereafter cited as EPW) (August 8; 1981), ne 
ua Sre Sa Breur and Sien Workers (Conditions 
of Employment) Act, ereafter referred t Y 
3. Sections 4 and, 5 of the Act. ee 
a Benen 2i x 5. Section 9. ied 
„ Section 13. This Section ‘gives specific powe 
Seay torppa ue namban of latrines NaS m 
o 19, See Sections 13, 15, 16, 14, 10, 17, peas 
39, 24, 25 respectively. ; pe eae EA ma 
a oe Sections,32, 33, 34, 36.  , ` í a 
í Sce article by Mohandas cited infra no } ; 
Beedi Workers Welfare Cess ‘Act, Ios alee ee 
excess Of up to rupee one per kg of tobacco. The extent 
literature does not indicate how much cess has been levied 
and what effectivé use of it has been so far made. ‘ 


‘15, 1974): See also. A Abraham, Beedi Workers are 
3g 


has however made it , clear that it’ migh 
hesitate .to defend itself with nuclear weapo 


Showe 


PAAPATRNREHI Bom. 244. © a 
Gujarat High Courts fully uphold padha 
See for a summary, Beedi at 1839. Validity 
34. peed EAS eee 2 
35. “Tendu Leaf Labourers in T Ag 
ditions and Struggles” XIX EPW 1945, ngana Work 
Be id atio 37. Id, at 1943, Suey 
39. “Beedi Workers of Sinnar” EP) death 
XV EPW (November 1, 1980). : 
40. M. Mohandas, ‘‘Beedi Workers 
ny at isel (Seprene 6; 1980). - 
1. “Beedi Workers ofi Nipani” EL 
22, 1978) ; pant’ “BPW 116 aig 
42. For cognate ideas as to the Forest 
“Towards a Countervailing People’s Pow Ag 
and Administration” in Towards a New Pane 
Fernandes and B. Kulkarni ed. 1983); and ae 
eco-systems: Emerging Legal Issues” ` 
29, 1984: Jan 5, 1985). : 
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Africa into accepting IAEA safesuards\on a 
richment plant. On the other hand ea Ts tp) 
allowed to participate fully in the activider ona 
World Bank and IMF, receiving $ 1.1 billion eq | © "S 


from the latter in 1982, A risi 
What then is the strategic utility of South Aftian| M! ind 
nuclear weapon capability? Pretoria’s stratégi anarchy. 


situation would continue to be uncertain, desi) jo” 
the recent agreements with its neighbours. Soh}. 


Africa, while denying that it has nuclear wena cur 


Wante 
Sark 
lon'and 


As Connie Mulder, Minister of the Interior, 5 fl yet 


1977, “Let me just say that if we are attacked iiith i 
rules apply at all, if it came to a question ofo sti 
existence.” He added, “We will use all means at: Reet 
disposal, whatever they may be”. The: consider roid 
of nuclear weapons to defend’ the racist regime Ue real 
fact goes. back to early 1970s. The chief of somi sani 


African Defence’ Forces (SADF) warned in 191 
South Africa must ‘secure itself against Ui 
3 


s contained? 
African Atom 
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1 DA 
ou iff dern life. 
46 ee different faces of mo i 
Hi 2 before me Bee concern. And yet I see in 
a ik pree Cause = d indeed because of it, 
"XVa d ALE complexity, an tivit 
9H er oe and scope for creativity. oa 
Fod challer refore to unfold the scenarios of ¿ 
a propose ote other, so that we could visualise 
Fores ttt) je, one alle to creativity posed by modern life 
an challenge you turn to. The life immediately 
a o oe here, in India, will naturally get the 
es rity in this process. ee 
ist prio ‘modern life’ mean for us in India? 
By: | ae soise pollution and the horrendous 
a ey? Traffic jams, dry waret taps, cade 
On its ep Fr tons, strandéd lifts, frequent. power- ie - 
has bee ji ora soale never experienced in the days when 
ties oft ik was less modern? ; ; 
On eredt Sh rising tide of lawlessness, violence,—eorruption 


wiindiscipline sweeping the land mounting: to 
Tee and shanty-towns __proliferating—amid 
iliking-fith~piling up_around glittering high-rise 
inuctures, as in Bombay and Calcutta, a forest of 
Wantennas sticking out of roofs. ~~ 7 

WY Sark poverty and Whrestrained_affluence, starva- 
“f vand plenty, tags and riches subsisting cheek by 

fo yet distrustful of each other. i \ 

This is the “modero life’ that assails my eyes and 
tostrils whichever way I turn. 3 

In determining the challenges to creativity, we 


g| Wild do well therefore to sketch the scenario of 
t reality — a 


4} “Dist Bomb 


1 Afric 


eae well-heeled, educated- 
BL Raye : „ae spectrum, and lumpen 
r tloy ding the cities, in hordes, in ES l 
Witte Pettey life, at the other end. 
con imed, 30- percent: of Bombay’s 
ilg. Tay con Tses shanty-town dwellers: Indeed, 
Mie the city at this rate, swell nto ffajority and 
l -ministration with the growing 

te. This seems to be equally true : 
Der a similar tide is beginning ~ 

"and other urban centres of the 


into 


of humanity, 
two _se ar 

O18 ically too. - 

X Separate these veri 

ing at each other 


though living 
not - 
Ax heavy. 


x ` 


fen Life as Challenge to Creativity 
0 2 


_ hope, hungry and angry 
` wall '=-of-how they live, what they think and eat. 


~ tity who determine the fate of the country thanks to 


_ sky-scrapers, irritable, 


, drowning--their. hisses, 


‘because there are no-trees any more. 


+ treasure of rich raw material for great novels; short ~ 


-ora Chark ickens ho << ~ Se ee a 
"Thakaght SHiveseakara Pillai, Anantamurty and 

-Khwaja Ahmad. Abbas, 

< seem to: 


tablytwo ~ Here 
sone of c 


350 million Population, full-of-ho) 
well-fed and well-shod: 
illiterate, backward, 


pe and optimism, 
d; the other 400 million, 
without . work ™ vittrout 
The formera themsely 


; ( es isolated, timorous and 
ignorant of-the life on the 


other side of the invisible — 


And yet that should be of vital concera,to the elite 
classes as the lumpen masses constitute the majo- 


their sheer numbers and Weight of 
adult franchise... And 50 per cent of the population 
are said toybe living below the poverty liner 

A striking example of the Psychological distance 
that separates the two worlds was the recent general 
elections when Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress Swept the 
Polls scoring an unprecedented thrée-fourths majo- 
rity to the stunning surprise of the elite classes, 
including. the urban-based journalists who claim to 
have their fingers on the nation’s pulse, underscor- 
ing their colossal ignorance and alienation from the 
masses. 
- Hordes from the rural hinterland, 
hundred years behind times, illiterate. ignorant, 
‘Superstitets iden, livi uman existence, - 
perpetually under-fed, under-employed, oppressed, 
having waited for 37 years for their rulers to fulfil the 
promise to alleviate their lot, now roused to frustra- 
tion and anger, are jostling into the cities, demand- 
ing jobs and their right to lives 
- Issuing forth from their burrows amid the sleek 
ill-tempered men and women 
elbow their way through overcrowded-streets;growl- > 
ing;--at- each~other;- maddening- tumult and noise 
_Here--you no-more~hear 
because there are--no--birds anymore, ~ 


vote, under 


two 


-bird noises, 


_ Any Creative writer daring to cross the invisible - 
line dividing the two nations and penetrate the . 
opaque curtain will however be rewarded with a 


stories, plays and poetry. O, for an Upton Sinclair SA 


A to name a few at random, | 
have tried to break thr igh that opaque ~ 
i Poignang of 


curtain and dug. their pens 
life.on 


ered > = 3 3 X PENNS ion: onotony of off E 
s and miracles, where Vestesday/syAcien; hasaa UOT SAR oe oat n; ce to 
aT today’s fact and set off averitable revolu- :gosspiag-ar-co break and otherwise 
‘tion sparked by the Meanwhile, the art of conversation and 

Tae of even writing and reading are dying, th 


i i i i neh into children and their parents- spendi ex: 
This revolution 1s claimed to be ushering us 1n j [ ag aait 
the post-industrial society, also called an informa- waking hours in front of the TV set, findie i 
‘tion society, what with information fast replacing time or inclination to talk to each other. De hig 


electronic communication 


Some he basic tools of the world’s economy TV dinners pulled out of the oven or frig ii 
pe in. ae 4th century the industrial society of cooking too is dying. idge, the ay a 
displaced the agricultural society’ as the economic Education authorities in USA are alreg a ; wi 
base. x% _ plaining that the younger generation, brought ne i 
Thanks to modra technology and the: electronic audio-visual culture, are becoming ingen i 
wevolution, the world” today has shrunk to the losing the habit of writing, reading and ete {ua 
s 1 MacLuhan calls a thinking. a Ven fio 


p Wek t . 
| [slobal village” but where, paradoxically enough, What happens in US and the West today w i ft 
L \Lemen while gétting closer together, were getting ever happen in India tomorrow. In our country the M m 
$ 


i losing the human strides made by the electronic technology —; 4 
t eich computer invading our Offices and our own then “And! 
ee | In this new world, th microchip, the computer, orbiting in the outer: space, with daily see Ph; 
| the satellite /and television tave takem over and hours of TV programming promised and over ie This | 
i annihilated time and-distance, torn down the walls relay stations functioning countrywide. cléiniinpig | tt di 
as also the roof of privacy surrounding nations and cover 80 per cent of our population = India is er f sot b 
| individuals, when “eyes and ears” thousands of | much on the threshold of the information society f sprea 
| “miles away in outer space peck into the privacy of Look at the amazing use of the electronic met | 
| your home and keep tabs on you. during the recent general elections, with the accen 
{ In thisinformation society — which is already a on ‘the spectacular and telegenic politics: wher nucle: 
t fait accompli in USA, with over 60 per cent of the external looks seem to be more important than wha | Sve 
working force claimed to be employed in informa- is inside one’s heady ~ a 
i tion and communication industries — the blue-collar What will be the impact on our people, 65 pij OE 
worker is fast becoming an extinct species, being cent illiterate and largely spread over the backward Prat 
displaced by the white-collar employees. The latter rural hinterland, of the headlong plunge into modii smoke 
does not go to office. any.morebut does hiswork nity through the double-edged ‘instrument of Tg. s 


> 
=a 
=Z 


E at home on his home computer; and the top business without. psychological preparation and a phasi vitray 
i executives do not any. more travel long distances to programme? Robin ‘Day, the eminent British tee |, A) 
attend board meetings but stay put where they are vision personality, put his finger on the TY dilemmi berati 

| based and teleconference with each other. With the when he compared television to arsenic: in sm) “te 
home computer at their elbow, none of them have to regulated doses arsenic saves lives, but yunregulat ne 


goto their, offices, and indeed there would be no , reckless recourse to that deadly drug, kills life. 
office premises at all to goto. Then again, can the people cope with andbHy) i) 
Thus anew situation is developing where men and , the strain of 1Z_hours—of—daily—L. Y_programlls a 


women are contined -N “their homes, missing the And will Doordarshan be able to rise to the challen AG 

companionship of their office comrades and other, and produce the enormous software Di d Bc oe 
; : 

pim] Huma 

f South 

chores as choosing and ordering your groceries and E 

he 


other consumer goods, getting news and infor- 
mation of your interest, and picking -out and view- 
ing your favourite film and even reading a book of 
your choice —~<all done sitting in front of 
your Computer console, just mainipulating—its Key- 
board. pee? i 
Imagine, then, what kind ofa world it would be 
et the information society scenario: the streets, 
therto fraffic-jammed, would bé deserted because 
would be no commuting to work and home; 
: usly affect the transportation Os 
ailways, carand truck manu- 
ines; most office premises and ` 
would lie vacan ; 


tigow-fangie e Jeaves and stone slabs. Every 
ge 2 P express yourself, would you go 
wanted jim leaves and stone slabs, they 
o Be claimed, speech was always at 
whereas 4 to communicate with others. 

ma doubts ‘and speculations pro- 
the electronic communication 


ct on our society are indeed 


C ; 
Ì ions, 
quest 
e advent of 


and its impa > F : 
w uti Le es and N intellec- 

t poy m snd thinkers. Great stuff for creativity. 
ticule pals . : ou 

: ae i ou the third, and a truly sinister, 
ea o NOW present RENA lest I be accused of exag- ` 
lay yy A oon fll in the picture with authoritative : 
he tag pation, | wecientists and specialists on the subject. 
1 =the ator a a scenario as sketched by them: 
Satellite pat who have carried out deep studies in 
eventen | literally life-and-death issue, have warned that 
Over 16) tdi consequences of a thermonuclear war,would 
aming to tes confined to the contending parties but would 
ee ad to the entire surface of the earth and affect 
ciety. ; . ; 
l A anity 
C medi ie believe that only, one per cent of the 
i aceemty iclear arms amassed by the United States and the 
S Whee | ciet Union would be enough to cause a global. 
ran what | Soviet © x 
an WAA iclear winter. The sun would be blocked by a thick 
65 Hi drk cloud of smoke from raging fires with tem- 
AEW peratures plunging far below freezing. The settling 
5 mode smoke would be. dense with radioactive particles, and 


of Ty 4. ite still remaining would be bombarded by deadly 


phasi | Utaviolet rays when the sun reappeared. = A 
tish tee | -A Washington conference in October, 1983, deli- 
dilemm | ‘tating on the long-term worldwide biological con- 


in smi] “Wences of nuclear war, ominously concluded: “It 


regulated} ! lear that the eeo-system effects alone resulting 
life: iom a large-scale’ thermonuclear war could be 
and bell] Mush to destroy civilisation as we ‘know it in at 

amt a thé Northern Hemisphere, These Jong-term ~ 
chall ee combined with the -direct casualties - 
d Pa sae Pee blast, Suggest that eventually there might: 
3 ini iman bein Survivors in the Northern Hemisphere. 


8s, other animals and plants) in the. 


„anishidh _H0seqGuene eeulisphere would also suffer profound x 


red 


rescat Scion raS O0. Teport adds, ‘Contrary to the 


i AOlY. wouj im Most. earlier studies, nuclear 
Sting for aie d havea major impact on climate 
itramatic dross Years.. It would be manifested by. 


citculation oo oH 

eather On patterns, and‘dramatic change in ~ 

rid Precipitation: a E yen 

a tld phinge roe 
ne Plur 


lear’ coastlines, land tempe 
Se from minus 15° degrees cen 
Sa rueealeit) fon 


d fad” of cBiaiizrit PinvyeSedeitounadtiat CuenrvivedeGeoatd die of thirst, as surface fresh 


top} i ; 
foe in land temperatures. to sub-freez- 
onths, large disturbances in- 


water would be frozen over the interior of the con- 
tinents. Available food supplies would be rapidly 
depleted. Most of the human survivors would 
starve.” i i : 

According to the Washington conference conclu- 
sions, within a week after the war, the amount of 
sunlight at ground level could be reduced to just a 
few per cent of normal: unbroken gloom could 
persist for weeks over the Northern . Hemisphere. 
The light would be -absorbed primarily. by sooty 
smoke:from nuclear fires ignited by. surface bursts 
and airbursts. `, / 

Prof, Paul Crutzen, director of the Max Planck 
Institute for Chemistry in West Germany, describing 
what a nuclear winter. entails, observes, “‘Nuclear ~ 
fireballs would destroy cities and industrial comp- 
lexes such as oil refineries as well as forests and 
fields. Hundreds of millions of tonnes of soot 
would be thrown up into the atmosphere.” : 

Exposure to radioactive fallout would be more ~ 
widespread than is predicted by standard empirical 
expasure models because of the intermediate fallout 
which would extend over many days and weeks. 
With unprecedented quantities ‘of fission debris 
released; into.. the, atmosphere, even areas remote 
from the, explosion sites would be subject to large 
doses of fallout radiation. = ‘ 

Relatively large climatic effects can result from 
small nuclear exchanges (100 to 1,000 MT). One 
hundred megatons exploded in the dir over cities 
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' joint property of the bride and. 


= residence of her parents to that — 
of her husband, those made out 
` of love by.her father or mother- 
inlaw, those made at the time of 
her making obeisance at the feet. 
: T elders and those made by the 


ing piece: Two years ago whepigtizspenhaa eanlPo Ab aioKttibhs had ta.bs_feiected because they i 


months in the United States, I came upon in t 
American press a Curious Controversy. It was a 
classic example of what is described as “‘gallows 


humour’. Hollywood had just produced fhe epic” 


film “The Day After’. The film unfolded to the 
public gaze the scenario of how the planetary land- 
scape would look like following a global thermonu- 
clear war. The opinion was unanimous that the 
film was a masterpiece of cine-art. 

It was a TV film, and they came upon one almost 
insuperable obstacle to its screening. And that’s 
where the “gallows humour” came in. There is a 
convention among the American TV networks that 
films screened on TV should have a happy ending. 

. And “The Day After” did not have, and indeed, 
could not have, a happy ending. The producers 
called upsome of the best script-writers in the 
country to tag a happy ending to the film. Several 
earnest attempts were made, but every one of the 


WOMEN’S. WORLD 


‘Dowry’ and ‘Right to Property’ 


RUMKI BASU 


‘Pwo recent Supreme Court 
judgements/orders have been ' 
welcomed as a landmark in 
furthering the cause of women’s 
rights and case for equality in 
law, hitherto bypassed or 
misinterpreted in practice due to 
loopholes in the law itself. In the 
first judgement relating to dowry, 
the Supreme Court declared that’ 
the items given in dowry to the 
bride and other gifts made to 
her at the time of marriage 
belong exclusively to- her there- 
after. These do not become the 


Code. 


Varadarajan 


her husband or the husband’s 
family. These items legally 
known as stridhan consist of 
gifts made at the time of marriage . 
before the fire, those made while © 
the bride is being led from the 


~caust! 


ather marriage. | ~ 

The husband and his family 
can at the most have control over 
these as trustees. 
these without her- consent or 
refuse to return these to her when 
she demands, then the husband 
and his family can be prosecuted 
by the wife for criminal breach of 
trust under the Indian Penal 


This sensational judgement was 
delivered -by Justices Fazal Ali 
and S. Mukharji with Justice A. 
cad dissenting. 
majority overruled the 1977 full 
bench decision of the Punjab 
High Court in the case of Vinod 
Kumar which held that after the 
bride enters her. matrimonial — 
home all those gifts become joint 
Property between the wife and 
the husband’s family. The judges 
also overuled the contention that 
such property of the wife becomes. 
like that of a partnership firm. 
They firmly declared that the. 
Hindu Marriage Act and the 
father, mother or brother . Hindu Succession Act have not. 
EN (orem repealed the concept of stridhan. 

—_.. Section 27 of the Marriage Act 
Merely provided an alternative 
_ temedy of axivil suit and it in no 
._. Way touched or affected the c 


into cenario of “The Da 
fact of the matter was you just could" 0 
happy ending for the day after a 


I left USA at this stage of the enno 
Later, the film was shown to UN dent 
other select audiences, and there was € 
demand that it be publicly exhibited a 
screen. And I believe an exception was ae the 
case of this great picture, and the pce in 
a happy ending, was at last >» With 
American TV. And the scientists ang en! Ù 
who saw the picture averred that the’ gel 
actually played down the ghastly truth fe m hy 
worldwide popular reaction and its adverse aring ig 
sions on the US Government’s nuclear ace ted 
grammes. According to those physicists ane ro 


Psi c 
f nditic 
givin 


lists, the reality would be incredibl «Speci f pegal 
that depicted in the film. D Y, shastlier than ei 
Faus € 


minal liability of the h ; Í 
case the wife proves that ho A 
; eae misappropriated her | ithe p 
nas nae daughter 
The majority judges declared § mriage 
that in the case Of Pratibha Ran Mim wi 
ys Suraj Kumar, the Punjab High J sandard 
Court had’ forced Pratibha Rani {Wi bee 
“like dumb-driven cattle to seek fimilis. 
the dilatory remedy of a cini fa the t 
suit”? for recovering the gifts from g him of 
her husband and his family- alte; 7ater in 
the husband had thrown her oui 0s still 
with the children five’ years after} Wuticat 
their marriage in 1972. 
Justice Fazal Ali, delivering tht 
judgement. for the majorly) 
stated that the High, Coui a 
seemed to have, “shed all the i 
norms of justice and fair-play i 
Criminal law and matrimon 
home were not strangers to eaei 
Other and the crimes commi at 
in the matrimonial home at 
much punishable as anyi 
else. Accordingly, mela 
declared that the Punja gi 
Court was completely oll 
quashing the criminal com 
of breach of trust by 
‘Rani against ber Bus 
his family when the i 
- showed ‘sufficient aen 7 
prima facie case under 
Penal Code. |. | 
The Supreme Court ud 
will be widely welcome, 
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eny factors 
opularity of 
institution and 
justifying Its 
g India. What 
> to a 


W ‘geation of forms) even 
dersiica es in the norms and 


wih cha 8! iet : 
Bion oe ial milieu of 


p ren S resent-day India 


equality in ae 
W tore js a genuIne 
Bat els to preserve the 


| daugbter as well as 
ee 
pevails that sons might inherit 
f lihe parental property but the 
J iughters have to be assured of 
mmiage that would provide 
item with the same (or better) 
Timdard of life to which they 
qi been used to in their natal 
finilies, Transfer: of wealth at 
ithe time of marriage in the 
him of dowry enables a..girl to 
ter into a desirable match; 
lisstil remains the prevailing 
lication for the giving. of 
4. With the Practice of 
„Signs of 
It is little 


ONY,” educ 
Wadan > Votcation 
th age, iw ith t 

è Š 


ith a modest 


icate z 
Wry w S the rela 


desire On the ' 


` daughters are 


y nqvorking bride. - 
that att economic. 


“Union ` 


Disiisetimtea Sfresi donatio Gepnnal gps Ce dwelling house left behind by 


opportunities for women, to the 
extent that the practice of dowry 
becomes obsolete, under the 
existing economic conditions, 
will be a very long process. Till 
then deterrent legislation or 
judicial decisions may prove to 
be of better use. ; 3 

Since the entire concept of 
dowry originated primarily as a 
“security gift” given to a 
daughter who was denied a right 
to patrimonial property, it 
should have become redundant 
with the passage of the Hindu 
Succession Act which gave-Hindu 
women, the Tight. to 
patrimonial property, placing 
daughters on an equal footing 
with sons so far as Tights of 
inheritance are concerned. But 
it has been observed in practice 


. that a share in parental property 


is rarely given to daughters in 


families with sons surviving. It. 


remains an unwritten rule that 
entitled to a 
‘dowry’ and sons to a share in 
patrimonial Property. 
fathers, to prevent their daughters 
from claiming a stare -in the 
parental property, have willed 
away their possessions to their 
sons before death, making a 
mockery of the women’s right: 
to equal share. There are also 


other loopholes- in the Hindu ` 


Succession Act which will be 
examined below, ; 


It is- in this context that the 


recent Supreme Court Order to 


the Union Government to” ex- 


plain why it should not. strike 
down as unconstitutional the 


total exclusion of females under ~ 
Hindu law from the joint family 
‘Property, legally called ‘copar-. 


cenary”’, 


need to be examined,’ 
The Cou 


rt has also asked the 


why Section 
Succession A 


inherit | 


“Most ` 


and inequali 
“men in | 


her late father running a joint 
family business in Old Delhi. 
The ‘Supreme Court has also 
asked the Union Government : to 
explain why that part of 
Section 23 of. the Act ‘be not 
struck down ‘as unconstitutional 
which 
dence in a dwelling house left 
behind by an intestate Hindu 
only to an unmarried, deserted, 
separated or widowed daughter. 
With the admission of this 
petition the absolute male do- 
mination of the Hindu Joint 
Family comes-up for examination 
before the Supreme Court. Ac- 
cording fo the Mitakshara Law 
which governs the- whole of 


. northern India no female can be 


a member (coparcener) of the 
joint family property. The wife 
of- a Hindu cannot: be ker hus- 
band’s coparceher though she is 
entitled to maintenance out of - 
her husband’s property. <A 
mother cannot be a coparcener 
with her sons nor a mother-in- 
law with her daughter-in-law. 
Even-a widow succeeding under ~ 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property. Act to her husband’s 


share in the joint family cannot 


be a coparcener, 

Consequently the Judges have 
asked- the Union Government to 
explain the- copstitutionality of 
Section 6:of the Hindu Succes- 


-sion Act which describes the 


mode of devolution of interests 
in the ‘Hindu’ Succession Act 
which in turn describes the mode“ 
of devolution of interests in the 
Hindu: Joint 


gives the right of resi- - 


Dicitized:bas pajlo 


J.G. KUMARAMANGALAM 


AS one of those who were associated with the oa 
industry for 10-15 years and as one ee ely 
involved in the nationalisation of the coal industry, 
J would reiterate that the Government had a 
alternative but to nationalise the industry, aiai a 
the early seventies was largely in the hangs o a 
private sector with a contribution of less than < 
per cent from Government-owned sonar: 
namely, NCDC and SCCL. | Moreover, in ie 
majority of these mines, the private owners manage 
these mines in a haphazard, unscientific and waste- 
ful manner, and did not respond to the suggestions 
from the Government for amalgamation of the 
collieries, particularly the smaller ones, to save coal 
` locked up in barriers between the properties. Many. 
mines were also abandoned due to difficult mining 
conditions, which made them unprofitable, though 
good quality coal,could well be mined from such 
mines, : i 

There was a tendency also to adopt wasteful 
mining practices, generally termed “slaughter 
mining”, with an eye on profit. Some of these mines, 
Which were abandoned by the private sector, have 
Since been re-opened and very substantial production 
is being obtained from them for’ example, Dhemo- 
Main in the Ranigunge field, which is presently 
giving substantial production, and where a large- 
scale’ mechanised  coal-handing plant 
erection. Furthermore, no efforts were made to fight 
the many fires in the Dhanbad-Jharia 
because of which quantity of coking coal of good 
quality remains locked up, or might have been lost 
for ever, 1 am advised that over hundred million 
tonnes arelying locked up under Jharia town. 
Moreover, Jharia town is surrounded by active fires 
which may well one day engulf the town itself, but 
more important is the locked-up good-quality cok- 


ing coal of which the country will be ‘desperately. - 
short in the not-too-distant future. Politically it will ` 
"be necessary to take a decision to shift Jharia town 


to one of the satellite towns and. undertake mining 
‘of this coal at an early date’ as otherwise Jharia 
' town will be destroyed by fire as also the coking 
coal below. © a Hi RO cee 
As å result of nationalisation, 


‘stantial increase in coal production as is evident 


from the fact that the all-India coal production has 
increased from 78 million tonnes. in 1974 to 147. 


i 


author was formerly 


Coal: Progress, Problems, Prospects - 


"147.4 in 1984-85 to about’ 240 million tonnes Hi the 


is under - 


region,’ 


-Tegion, and the condition of some 


FY) in. the period . 
1971-73 to. 1974-85 there has been a very sub- by NCDC, which has sub: 


. production after nationalisation 2 
i í ject 


DOW Utilise 
“ Perh : 


million tonnes in:1984, that is, an “aloes 
cent increase in a period of 10 years, or Be I 
little less than 10 per cent per year, In the PAR 
212 coal projects worth Rs. 4769 crores ng 
sanctioned for implementation, and as a EM 
projects are in various stages of completion pe 
projects will be implemented, and more a. lt 
pipeline. Moreover, to speed up the imple 
tian of these projects and avoid slippages that | 
been taking place, a number of measures have 
initiated that should hasten the progress Be 
mentation within a specified time-frame and the 
avoid unnecessary Cost escalation which  ingy; 
results if there is:delay in implementation, 

Coal production is envisagedi to incre 


1989-90, registering an average annual growih i pCOLa 
9.67 per cent against the total demand in Gh dficulti 
terminal year of Seventh Plan assessed as 174 ute ti 
million tonnes. In the Sixth Plan itself the ay yccl, 
investment in the Coal Sector: has been Rs. 3309 the hanc 
crores in CIL and Rs 243 crores in SCCL. In Wi umber 
Seventh Plan, investment is expected to be ofii tailabl 


` order of Rs 10,000 crores for CIL and Rs 775 coag In addi 


for SCCL. PENi p tbe phil 
This scale of investment would not have wif tom th 
possible, had the industry remained in the pil npervis 
sector and the mines were. managed: in the mam) inthese 
adopted prior to nationalisation. Jn fact, By tid EC 
increase in coal production, which has been iH lan 
substantial; would not have been possible x ny ishte 
nationalisation. -At the same. time, it has n 
admitted that ihe nationalised coal mines hay 
performed fully to our expectations may 
of various handicaps, much of these a ie 
the days of the private sector managemen 
example, the so-called ‘mafia’ in HORR T 
the time of take-over. Tt is interesting a 
in two of the subsidiary companies Oi iyen 
WCE and CCL, production has increase 
tantially, and both these companies 41 ! 
ing on a profitable. basis. This}. 
account of the fact that in both w 
new mines were developed 


bey 


new mines have been projec e an 
! on 


the basis of technology 
ilised by CEMPDIL 


ig produc f takeover 
seit P time of ta ; 
ine fact, at Tal annual than CCL or va 
; e hest annual production is by 
ay the Ber. whilst the increase in annual 


ed ven and BCCL is relatively and 
by : 


less- 


WCL and CCL have the advantage of 
bt, Y 


’ ‘ations, and I am advised 
es in CCE is app! oximately 
er ate total production, whilst in 
rn 30 and 35 per cent. Also, mining 
WCL, except in Pench Valley, 
n Chanda Valley, are perhaps some- 
s against this, at the time of take- 


t 100; | 
l averen ist 
“ra ea 6 
ave | ini 
any ag oditi? 
on, Fue 
are in t f 
M plemeni yen 
E rit 
have tee 
of Ions 
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| ier 
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rsome; the bulk of production 
ECL, Cw tor rardi mines, which were 
hape due to wrong practices adopt- 


ae 
cel in bad “owners with an eye on profit rather 


A the private 
an on conserva 


tions that might arise. 
ei ab way a reflcction on the management 


cerned subsidiary companies, namely 
and ECL, but serves aS an indication of the 
ficulties that these managements have had to face 
iitte time of nationalisation. All mines in ECL. and 


Tease. fron 
tonnes f 
Browth ¢ 
and’ in te 
das H 


f the waf RCCL, other than Sudamdih'and Moonidih, were in - 


Rs. Mifik hands of small owners as against a substantial 

L. In Wumber of mines in the public sector which were 
be of iff milable'to WCL and CCL at the time of takeover. 

S 173 cram ln addition, WCL and CCL had the advantage of 
the philosophy and culture of management. inherited 


have tel fom the public sector, as a large.number of the - 


the piv) stervisory and senior staff of NCDC were deployed 
he mame) inttese two companies, which was lacking in BCCL 
x fach, Wf ad ECL. The real. test of nationalisation is in 


been WH ECL and BCCL, the two oldest, deepest and much 


le we itightered coalfields in the country. ` 
as tot : j 


5 have M ANOTHER ` 
aly, Dei ate 


important aspect’ which has received’ 


ltntion after nationa a ae e as 2 
tage BOF tio, Goa nationalisation is safety and conserv- 


; Odtinuous: \ J 
ie i eae aie efforts have been made to take 
baci med, i Gri ETIR 
E. rise , three years after nationalisation, 
pote W 140 ost their lives due to fatal accidents and 
j “pa o aii oly injured. 98. 
ka tg S ‘A 

T Of sexig ve been reduced to 128, and the 
Heist fat 


Wyur: li 
el y Tes 


re no opencast mines either in BCCL - 


tion and tackling different difficult.. ~ 


ensure that accidents are mini- | 


uction has not been ver hare Foia tahonld Pepespible to achieve zero fatality in 


Cc mines, an 


st 0 to limit the fatalities in under- 
ground ‘mines, 


; whose operations are hazardous by 
nature, if not to zero, at least to 0.5 per million 
tonnes. It is hoped that efforts in this direction’ 
would be made. ; ae 
As regards conservation, according to the finding 
of the Energy Policy Committee for 1980, coal re- 
serves of non-coking variety should be adequate to 
take the country up to 2090 A.D. on the basis of an 
annual production level of 400 million tonnes to be 
achieved in the year 2000. As regards coking coal, 
it is presently estimated that on the basis of the ex- 
pected consumption, the reserve may last up’ to 
2035 A:D. only. The importance of coal conserv- 
ation cannot therefore be Over-stressed, and we have 
to improve our technology of mining to ensure that 
the maximum quantity of coal in any mine that is 
developed, is extractable, and the methods adopted 


behind. CIL have, I understand, taken some steps 
in this. respect not only to improve production, but 
also promote conservation of coal, namely, increas- 


are such as to leave the minimum quantity of coal ~ 


ing the number of open-cast mines to give substan- 


_ tially higher production without wastage ‘of. coal. . 


Recourse’ has also been taken to-introducing new 
mining technology in, underground mines to yield: 
greater percentage of coal. recovery—by introduc: 
tion of mechanised longwal mining besides other 
steps, namely beneficiation, oil agglomeration, etc. ” 
The importance of conservation would be readily 
appreciated, as under the ‘pillar’ practice in the 
private sector, as also to some extent in the public 
sector in the past, particularly in ECL and BCCL 


“mines, substantial quantities of coal were lying in 
pillars, estimated at last 1000 million tonnes of diffe- 
-rent prime coking coal quantities- of relatively low 
-ash content. The technology -of extraction of such 

< ċoal has- yet to be finalised, and this is a challenge 

_ .to be taken up. : Another difficult factor faced by 


the nationalised: coal mines, particularly those in 


several : 


eae 


without adapting it to the copbitred inh Sacapmdusyatiot CBA peretanagimerely to honour ee 
where the geological conditions are often different, No doubt any increase in coal prices hast 
could lead to wastage of ‘investment. Itis in this on the cost of steel, power and céme = 


field where the ISM faculty could play a bigger part lesser extent in any industry where steel jg 

with its infrastructure in mine system designing, raw material. However, what seems k th 

centre of studies in Longwall (Coalmine) Mechanisa- overlooked is that even if coal had re © hay 
private sector, much of the increase woul i 


tion, its research and development wing, its consul- priva tor, | > 

tancy wing, etc. , i inevitable in view of the higher ‘cost of Hae hg 
the increase in wages and salaries Incident uk . 

a ly, ¢ 


: YET ANOTHER aspect of coal mining which of coal in India is still substantially low 
h * deserves attention is that mere increase in the average world price. "eed than i 
| quantity produced without a corresponding increase There have also been continuous complain. delet 
in calorific value would be self-defeating. During major consumers — power houses, ten ant from pine 
1980-85, while the quantity’ of coal produced increas- — about quality of coal supplied by Ga td make 
ed by 29.8 per cent the incfease in terms of calorific .cularly in the shape of oversize coal ete Et | a 
2 neou E 1058 


value was only 19 per cent. However, in the Seventh matter, and supply of coal with lower calor; ; 
Plan period, it is being projected that whilst there then are acceptable to power houses and e valus golo 
will be an increase in production of 50 per cent the These complaints should be gradually ovens planis, | apro 
increase in terms of thermal value will be 57 per the introduction of joint sampling in hee Wi afe 
cent. As per this Plan, the production of coking » major consumers of coal, namely, steel aia case of mere 
coal is expected to increase from 32 million tonnes houses, cement industry, etc, and the the OTe, pon 1 pre 
in 1984-85 to 39 million tonnes in 1989-90. The of coal handling plants with arane wy "e 
production of non-coking coal of superior quality is picking out extraneous matter, particula a it eo 
also expected to increase from the present 70 million case of open-cast mines, etë. Tt iS ex ke A 
tonnes to 90 million tonnes, whilst the production 1986-87, about 88 per cent of the coal rod a i i i 
of lower grade coals will increase from 28 million. be handled by these plants (CHPS) 5 ee a 
tonnes to 78 million tonnes. existing 47 per cent. The Minister for Sted ahs ai 
There has been considerable criticism of the - and Coal recently warned the coalprodi a a eel 
management of the nationalised coal industry, much nies that they: must pay attention to ih ae ret 
of which is misinformed, sometimes misconstrued . appropriate action well be taken if there Wa ; ie 
and even mischievous. It may perhaps be thatthe this account. | have no doubt that if joint sampling mines 
steep increase in the price has given rise tothis is properly implemented with a suitable bonus-um | be a 
criticism as also alleged lack of attention to the Ity cl i bites | 
` i i penalty clause, complaints on quality will substi mw 
quality eol despatched, particularly to power tially decline. As am example, bonus-cum penl 
eons and steel plants. Increase in the price. of clause applicable to washed coal from CCL washers) 
Coal, in my opinion, was inevitable taking into . has improved performance in regard to coal su lied 
account the increasing cost of inputs, inflationary to steel plants fi th nee paro t3 POR Saia 
tendencies in the country resulting in inc d R S E En | 
i j e rease One cause for the dissatisfaction’ in the col 
wages, VDA etc., as provided in the wage agreements industry is th inali is taken plac 
g aende every four years., These factors would. in the productivity of aineen tne obo 
aye also been there, had the mines remained in the i ae 
. hands o i man-shift was around 0.66 tonnes in ; 
| -had ne aby coe ts ate be noted that increased to 0.87 in CCL and 0.70. in, SCOLI 
if mines which were unprofitable i rays eaor, 1983-84. Even this marginal increase is largely alt 
ia geological conditions with reference to te end obec idee daaim: oh 
prices fixed, by the Government for different mad openerae mines, and t0 alt ted oTa 
of coal, would haye remained unworked i ie oh Fees in “undessiouns 
public sector, however, such mines contiaue to should really give us no’ cause for sats 
worked on the assumption, that the ER Re Serious endeavours have therefore to. be t 
these mines will inevitably incur on account oath association: with labour, to improve producti 
cult mining conditions, would be made good b Whe approach the developed countries’ standards, 5 
Prieta ican “behearned: from EE Bee nee average OMS of 2 to 3 tonnes (overall), 
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í 

i 
ak 


; eee ee y ana Particularly open-cast mines. THE importance of the coal industry and the poth 
show profits Wbcrons Cee WCL and CCL now must play in the progress and welfare of A 
ere he eG at ae aiy tice epee to cannot be overstressed: It is the primary artio 
eye a cies vs 3 Wat energy, er hi e Pen 
time of nationalisation, many priate sector mines to. depend on ito whereas O and EES Cii GA ob 
gard O e anea PF contributi and laws a second and supplementary role., The, wie 
paro 10 wage, S, PF contributions, etc:, developm Secon nre aad th A 
ee ae ape eae after Nees ray of Gon vena be 
1, it was e paym li Berea a denendi 
ide as per statutes and conventions, and PF coe BAR a 
tions were made according to law; and as targets a the T ae 
ere was immediate increase in cost of coal ` the PI 
no increase in wages, by over Rs. 3 


des and qualities of coal, 


ine mana 
y ae Contain mines, on account 
Be Dank and other difficulties, may 
c aE with reference to the stan- 
2 a particular grade of coal mined 
‘certain other mines may make 
for the reason of easy mining 
articularly open-cast mines. It 
i Sem therefore that a system of Parent 
aly, MS desirab introduced for every mine which would 


ofits 


E xing, be iniroc he conditions of the 
th > casting: ing into account the ) 

a | jeter0°> Oe rohit or net loss that a mine should 
ints frog te the ciently managed. It may jwell be that 
ants, tp wakes ife es or some' of them which are making 

» Dare gp ma0) Ate to difficult conditions in mining. or 
ctraneog af) losses., i factors, are more efficiently managed, than 
fic ali Ee able mine — to the extent that losses which 
el plag # P Ti. have nevertheless been controlled; —; 
Ome with g arenev 


tS, Dower g mine, . Introduction of standard costing 
iting y e e er enable a better evaluation of 
lents for te performance of the mine and its management. 
4 thal It is time that CIL and SCCL introduce a system of 
luced wh standard costing in all mines as this will not only 
sainstthe | tep to evaluate the performance of the mines and 
1, Ming | ‘their management at different levels, but also assist 
g compa | i determining the standard prices on an ; overall : 
lity, andy erage basis for-different grades of coal, taking into `- 
ailure mJ atount ‘profits’ as may be available from’ some 
sampling | mines and ‘losses’ from some mines which cannot’ 
nus-cum | œ avoided due to inherent conditions. Costs 
substan inn 
n penali 
washeries 
supplied j 
the oilj? The struggle for freedom 
ken place dimensions: 
tpu P 4 daily features: 
ccl it dete SS greater u 
ely atti emined onsl 

fi People.. PAE 


The African 
"tensity the 
; The:¢ 


ad deter 


: responsibilities in 


‘previously, 


team, in regard‘ to all. aspects of mining, that is, 


-of inter-disciplinary courses at various Jevels’ More 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR INTENSIFIED ACTION $ 


in apartheid South Africa has assumed new 
There is a mass upsurge and demonstrations have become | 
` The racist regime of terror and brutality is tottering and 
use of terror tactics can save white supremacy from the - 
aughts and wrath of a long-suppressed and oppressed . 


National Congress calls upon its. supporters world-wide to 
campaign for the total isolation of South Africa = — 


ask of eradicating the scourge of racism calls for 


itis difficult to invariably consist, of variables and non-variables 
ooh Mord SHER OIE SP FE “ON Po 


the control of the company. Intro- 
duction of standard costing would assist in controll- 
ing the variables. 

Computerisation is already a ready tool of 
Management in day-to-day operations and in project- 
ing new mines, and promises to play a much more 
substantial role in mine Planning and monitoring 
production, cost, etc. It is desirable therefore that 
Mining graduates are familiarised with the system 
of computerisation, so that by the time they take up 

the industry, they will be conver-\ - 
sant with the use of this tool in the coal mining 
industry. 

Another aspect which deserves attention is that 
coal mining is now becoming more and more inter- 
disciplinary. . No doubt, the qualified mining engi- 
neer carries a greater Tesponsibility in view of the 
Provisions of the Mines Act. Nevertheless, with 
greater emphasis on mechanisation in both open-cast 
mines and underground mines, the mechanical and 
electrical engineers necessarily have to share much 
greater responsibility today. than was the case A 
when the bulk of mining was. manual. = | 
The manager of a: mine should therefore consider 
himself as primus inter Pares,' as a leader of the 
safety, conservation and extraction, considering the 
increasingly mechanised means which are now -being, 
adopted.: I am happy ISM has introduced a number. 


such courses would be -very valuable ‘to the 
industry. 0) i : Peg 
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Question: You have been talking about having a 
mandate for change. What in India do you think most 


“needs changing ? 


logy our policies, and our thrust in planning was 
laid down 35 years ago inthe early 1950s. Now 
while the ideology and the basic policies ate still 
relevant, the method. of achieving these has changed 
with development of technology, with changes of 
what is available to us, today and was not available 
to anyone in the world 35 years ago. So we must 
modify as we go along. 


` Question: What are the real problems of India? 
Answer: Ultimately I think today our biggest 
problem is population: getting it under control. 
Because it affects everything that we want to do. On 
the political side, making itmore homogeneous, 
more cohesive — reducing the difference between 


development side, lifting people up from their very 
ross poverty and making them viable, erie 


“ Question: Judging by the speed with which you have 


d do little or 
niswer: -T 
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Rajiv Gandhi's Policy Projection 


Of the many interviews that Rajiv Gandhi has given to the press 
since he became Prime Minister of India on’ October 31, 1985, the 
most significant in terms of projecting his thinking on the direction of 
economic and foreign policies he would like to pursue, is the one he 
granted to John Elliott published in Financial Times, London (April 4, | 
1985). As only portions of this important interyiew have appeared in the 
Indian press, Mainstream is reproducing below the full text. —Editor 


Answer: One must realise that most of our’ ideo- 


“system and a system where people will 
able. fo ON ee E ; 


religions, castes, regions,’ languages — all these 


multitudinous things that. we haye got. On the aaou of one). behe paid on co 


‘is that how long you 


Ques 
A avery s 
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Question: But how frustrated did you feel ? 
Answer: In certain areas, very frustrated. — 


Question: ‘Which particularly ? ROA 
Answer: Oh corruption really and speed: of impl 


mentation. $ ; ee ee 
I think you can see corruption in two difere oe 


areas. One is the very big corruption which is eas 
for us to get at and easier to control, and which! 
have managed to control to a large extent since 
early 1980s. By big I mean the person who tAk 
very large amounts. . ae the | ati 
What is going to be much harder to control ist ah 

small chap down in the villages. where it 1s : 
for us really to find, out about everything. mai 
wrong. But we are trying to build a e008 oa 


Question: . On the big side, one has 
Stories even in the past couple of 


Congress-I or to individuals. = 
Answer: Well, wherever we 


have taken action — dismissa 
st 1 


: w bribes are paid by foreign 
ge MANY der should no longer be paid 
jar ac™ civil servants or middle men. 

i d that is one ọf the reasons 


at an ive to apar ) 
g)? 5 jegally ai asking for something for the 


directly to the party, then 


| pest 
anaiona, 

Y Answer: x aN ry 

1 ness at local level : : 

| question: AnA e not, and if we find out, we will 
Answer: Anyone who wants to give us money 


st ay or locally) should give it legally — we 
a opened the channel. 


uestion: So businessmen abroad who are approach- 
dy middle men and asked to give money in order to 
i 


contracts... ; z 
ar „are being taken for a ride. , 


` 


avery safe economic policy; which was widely admired, 
epecially for not raising excessive foreign borrowings. 
Doyou think the time has come for more risk taking? 

Answer: No. I donot think we are ready for that. 
Most of the countries that have taken that risk are 
itvery deep trouble. We have managed to keep 


darof such problems. 
of imple} 


different 
is easitt 
which we 
since tht 
no, takes 


Question: Turning to industry, you have relaxed a 
ln of industrial licences and controls, allowed more 
Moris in, and opened up areas forthe private sector. 
jel do you really want to move the country away 

hee gator protectionism and centralism? 
hie r t depends „On specific areas. On 
‘eee and core areas like energy, telecommuni- 


. Gti 
oli igs elence and transport to some, degree, we 
oe rain a to. ease up too’ much and it should — 
seer itatepic a In the public sector. From our. 
: ‘i Hos Aer of view we think it is necessary that 


Y fussy aba OEST areas We are not going to be. 


: lening wr cee letting the private sector in 

lols ie YP the controls, zor ne aM 
plore |, Question. 7 ae he os een 
a 0 | “ne mM How open an economy should India 
Yer: Wha o: Mey Be 

out A Particular ate Started our development we had ` 
MY pation, © We dig, „because there was a particular 
ustry, v2 t have the capability to have a 

= ae e management, the technology, 

© Dublig a not available.. So we had to 


opke blic sector. 
Ween and we must use it, 
Ve poy. ct It is strategically im: t 
“governs. it is strategically importar 
foe dent , control which: 
‘ttibution for example, 


2, ee 


overnment: keeps tabs 
Mailed on that. = E z 


Question: Your mother had a reputation for running 3 


development irrespective. 


area the >sctor and we had to build every; | 
1 «Shoo Public Now. we have ‘bute p ‘ 


clude 
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about Indian private sector as opposed to foreign 
private sector. x 


Question: Does that mean you are changing the 
Socialist policy ? 

Answer: Not at all. It is sticking to the same basic 
ideology translated into the end of the 20th century. 
What you have got to look at is, did controls actually 
add to any control, did they serve a purpose? We 
are only doing away with those that have not served 
a purpose. Those controls that did serve a purpose 
have not been touched. It’s the controls that have 


got us clogged and bogged down which, we’ve 
Temoved. ; ' ? 


Question: But why weren't such adjustments done 
earlier? icant 

_ Answer: I think a lot of people wanted to change, 
but there were a lot of political pressure groups 
which did not allow things to happen, or slowed 
down the process. Sie 


Question: : What's happened to 
pressure? - 


“Answer: They apply it and'we ignore it. 


Qéestion: What is your approach to self-sufficiency 
and import substitution? ; ‘ 
Answer: We have been trying to become absolutely 
self-sufficient in everything. I don’t want to change 
that. I think India must be self-sufficient on all 
fronts.. But to achieve that end, I. feel that today 
with these vast new technologies coming up, we 


that political 


‘cannot afford to attack on all fronts simultaneously. 


So we. have to pick a few areas to come on par with 
the advanced countries, then pick another few and 
so on. In the meantime, we have to soften up on 
other areas because if we try to develop every single 
thing. we are really just re-inventing the wheel again 
and again, and it's nok serving a purpose. Certain 
areas are. strategic, so we.are going to carry on that - 


` Question: Do you plan.to de-nationalise anything — 
the banks may be 2? H : ; 
-Apswer: At the moment we are really only look- 


‘ing at) the sick industries. We have done an exercise 
-on the public sector which will be ready within ten 
„days or two weeks. Our thinking is that there are 
areas where the public sector really has no business. 


es which are publi 
) take the y 


‘Answer: We have to look ; € 
- fically. But we are very wary of foreign companies 
— we have had the recent case of Union Carbide. Guestion “Do you have ame MA 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation C i j . i ai 
Me ech cade Very specie and WU UIAE Wontinue with that 
spread our trade right across, fice 


mic Mode] 4, 


Question: Has that changed your views? _ admire or follow — say Japan or Singapore am; 
a Answer: Well, the way they are behaving post- Answer: We are going to develop our en 
ji incident, certainly — the compensations they are as every country must for its own Sven | 
= talking about, the whole thing See els d its own people. C Stem tg a 
company of that size, their whole attitude o1 wha Question: Do you admire wl me: i” 
happened at Bhopal. They are trying tO disown- Jone economically in the UA Mrs Thatcher p 
responsibility. The'are trying to get away by giving Avere in some areak vas a rener fag 
| _ very small compensation and hiding behind legal- isttone anid bold “in® her ak € has been. ye” 
f ities. It is one of the biggest disasters in the world. Pablandvout ofthe mine sane sone wing to 
f ; X oe, TE 3. se . Fip) UC. in, t 
i Question: Js there any alternative to r taking wouldn’t work in India. : m. Buy i ; 
| court ‘action in the US against them — is there any Oresto 1251 told there aos aT 
élance of an out-of-court settlement? : earen betwee ee ee 7 SPecial oa 
| Answer: Today it seems very unlikely. There is no. Thatcher. Do you'agree there was ? andhi- and Med e 
: “way we can accept the compensation that they have Answer: Yes, there was. I think thot A cei 
F i -suggested which is too low. along well together. I would like to Gace age 
| Question: So that has changed your attitudes ? sort of personal relationship. s Me t | of 
' Answer: Yes, when they are in it only for making a Question: Woul. ; os 4 of 
i : 2 4 : Would you set out your a RE 
| buck at any cost, that’s not good enough for us. -future relationships with the USER and oF Inds] | 
i It has made us rethink on the whole business of Answer: With the USSR’ we h r f u 
j _ foreign companies coming in, looking at the higher. strong friendship. ‘They’ have hana had a yey 
i technology companies and seeking where we could . enndustestand they ave Aoo a | in building y 
get, them to work with us. Now we have to review of need. So we appreciate ‘that. eas ue TH 
the whole thing ‘to see that.we are protected pro- ys dow r hat. The US hasti P 
perly ; : n on a number of) occasions — 1971 Bangi f 
Se bad desh, 1965 Pakistan. On one or two defence itmi ie 
3 è 


| Question: Is that a concern with American com- Where we spent a very long time talking to them oe 


panies in particular? n H į ultimately they'put conditions that Were just mii “th 
Answer: Well much more American, less European acceptable. ree j ' Th 
or Janpanese, but we are reviewing the whole lot. ‘Question: Would you like to buy defence item | sty ; 
s aeon: So Union Carbide is responsible for fi Es idi h sa cies ; ee oa i 
seal Anerian Beere compar maya ai yel odine hey come on maail T 
Answer: It has definitely made a difference, - from Britain, from France. = | hi 
; r 


| Question: Could you ever trust the Americans i Pts st 


+ Question: Then what i ole. i een, 
be Oleo se oreign com- the way you personally seem to trust Russia? ©") nani 


'» panies ? 


Answer: We see the i REN LA Answer: I think we could, but! they. must DE) tie 
hih we Guan pe eo a technology their policy E E a clear, Aa] to al 
i ves or make. they going to let Pakistan make a nuclear bomb IN) and a 


use of on. our own, and coming in sucha m: 
| a 
gaat i on that trenolpey In some areas wed i 
like to have joint development: projects wi i 
RR 3 pm projects gn them 
_ Question: Will you change ha foreig ish 
i eae i 4 ¢ n ex 
X regulation act ‘rules, maybe ‘on the Bane a Fie : 
limit for foreign equity ?- carla AAEN ie ces 


_ Answer: Not at the moment. NORN. a ; 
a T a oe ee 


estion: But maybe, though Pin 
“to Union Carbide, they'd be: 
hat they've got and improv 
bigger stake? 


cial gyi | 
and jy 


Y Just gy 
Anue the 
on Indias 
US? 

ida yey 
| building 
at time 
US has lit 
(1 Bangle 
nee items 


to them | 
| just do 
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arty Call for Sanity 


Cease-fire Now, Political Settlement, Ethnic Harmony 


s appeal in anguish issued jointly by, three 
T Sri Lanka — calling for an immediate 
Ha i by tle Jayawardene Government and 
al youth groups, availing of good offices 
of any willing party, and preparing the basis 
of a fresh approach to consolidate national unity 
—is reproduced from’ Lanka Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1985... 
a a 


Ts Lanka Samasamaja Party, the Communist - 


Party of Sri Lanka and: the Sri Lanka 
Party, in a` joint statement 
tiled ‘the rising demand in 
for an immediate ceasefire by 
the armed youth groups, 


lso said that the good office? of | 
ity willing party, ` domestic or foreign, should 
tadily be availed of to. bring about such a ceasefire. 

The full text of the statement is as follows: — 

The policies of the UNP Government over the 
a Seven years haye already produced major crises 
Ñ ‘tee tical, economic, ‘cultural and “social. life. 
Betsey ae s tical 

; Olitica 
ke Spread of violente ee 
l this, th 


2 


Mahajana 
» Supported what they : 
all parts of the country 
‘the. Government’ and 


Ponents have encouraged. 
` „brutality, In addition: 
ad agordy ste UNP Government has complicated 
ity of x ana aie relations to a point where the, 
Ines fni a x x 
rious Jeopardy i EPR 
MAVEN years pitt: 
Rajon gy ATS Of Current 


haye seen four. 

racist violence, each far worse. 
good name has been. 

fore Aas 


‘a 
b ttere de 


. hood ‘and > their _ freedo 
_ are young men from 


m, repressive laws and vindictive, < 


ples has beèn placed ` 


them by creation of a Second 


designed more to perpetuate the ruling 
power than to.find a lasting settlement to th 
problem. 


AS a result, the situat 
extent that is actually w 
immediately after the 
And the most recent 


Chamber were 


party in 
e ethnic 


ion has deteriorated to an 
orse than that which existed 
terrible events of mid-1983, 
pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent and important Ministers indicate that the 
Government has no political solution to suggest and. 
does not immediately propose to. take any further 
action to find such'a solution. EE 
“Widespread and senseless killing, arbitrary mass. 
arrests and detentions, and severe deprivations and 
hardships. for. uninvolved civilian population has 
become the order of. the day. Civilian authority 
-and democratic institutions and’: processes have | A 
disappeared. Thousands, from all communities, ~ 
have been deprived of their normal means of liveli- 
m of movement, while 
me refugees. . Members of 
the police, most of whom 
Poor urban and rural families Ke 
haye also been exposed to sudden, violent and futile 


hundreds more have-beco 
the Security Seryices and 


death and injury, tee ae AE 
Misusing’ sections. of the media for the Purpose, 
ipped up a war hysteria ~ 
Í As a result; 
+ down, good 
jons and: at- 
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a ism’, has begun steadily to extend the militarisation 
that exists in the north and east to the rest of the 
country, thereby adding a new dimension to its con- 
certed efforts to replace democratic institutions with 
greater authoritarianism and dictatorial rule. 

This is seen in the creation of new ministries to 
extend the ‘security’ measures in the public sector to 
the private sector as well; the creation of so-called 

-— ‘defence committees’ In localities, workplaces and 
estates where UNPers are to be given military 
training, supplied with arms, 
on political opponents; and the latest proposals to 
have UNP MPs select. 250 supporters from each 
of their electorates who will be given military train- 
ing, supplied with arms, and settled in selected areas 
to form a reserve army of the UNP Government. 

In combination with the special, ‘commando’ forces 
that are now under training (censored) these armed 
political gangs can well become an even more for- 
midable danger to.democratic functioning and poli- 
tical dissent than even the JSS:'go on squads in the 
past. The fact’ that the government now speaks of 
terrorism as a ‘southern’: phenomenon as well, 
showed that these preparations are intended to be 
used, not merely inthe north and east, but against 
the working class, the trade unions, and all active 
forms of opposition to UNP misrule. 

Our /parties appeal to all progressive and demo- 
cratic forces not to be misled by these dangerous 

“actions of the UNP Government or to respond to 

its specious appeal for ‘non-partisan’ support for 
these actions. Let us never forget that, while mak- 
ing such appeals for non-partisanship, the UNP 
“Government does nothing to alter the policy of 
revenge against political opponents that it has ruth- 
ia followed ever after it returned to office in 
Indeed, ‘experience has shown that the UNP 
Government is the principal cause for the many- 
_ sided crisis in which the people of our country are 

F now engulfed and the principal obstacle to any 

r democratic solution or attempted solution ofthis 

- crisis. The fight for such a solution must therefore 

_ be accompanied by no let-up of the Struggle to 

defeat and remoye the UNP Government. 


have repeatedly made it clear that we o 
ten ; a Oppose : 
division of Sri Lanka’ into R e 


ductive any,efforts to seek a solution to ni 

Quotiy , : SALSE the eth 

; crisiS through terrorism, either by the state cay 
‘individuals or political groups. be 


peoples, who have both lived in this country for o 
wo thousand years and contributed Peon 
ical, oe economic and cultural progress, can 
ontinue todo so in equality, friendship 
ie ship aud co- 
es, for whom capitalist rulers see no future 
- able to work together, 


os A shoulder 


orms of discrimination, 
, and to build a bright 


as 


_ As far as the ethnic crisis is concerned, our parties 


states. We also oppose and regatd as counter-pro- ’ 


We firmly believe that the Sinhalese and Tamil 


_ We want the people of our two major 


and encouraged to spy . 


. by the Government and the armed youth groups’ 


laughtering each other in a ‘no 


oie 


or themselves and our common Li 


We are convinced that, by opting for á 
of the ethnic problem by state force and b 
the Government has 


means, ; only Š Mili 
separatist tendencies and increased the qos 
Sri Lanka may become another Cypa l 


Lebanon. 

In calling for new initiatives by Patriotic an, 
gressive forces among all nationalities for a 
political settlement of the ethnic impasse, we G 
sise that, as we approach the end of PRN 


w 


Century, experience confirms that no e N 
country can stabilise itself on the assumption ty 
H 


minorities cannot expect anything. more than 
a majority is prepared to concede. Wh 


While reiterating the need to preserve our nationi 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, we believe nal 
any viable political settlement of our ethnic orci 1 
should be based on the principles of (a) pa 
Sri Lanka as a united country aad (b) within l 
framework, devolving (and not mere decentrali : l 
substantially many nowcentralised powers and¢ fin Nl 
tions to the people of the different’ areas of wu 
country, so that they can look after their’ own fe 
affairs while co-operating to administer those powen | 
and functions that should remain .centralised, The | 
experience of many countries, both socialist an 4 
otherwise, has shown that such, devolution streng 4 
thens, rather than disrupts, the- essential unity of 
country. Such unity can be further secured by 
Constitution that guarantees fundamental an 
human rights to all citizens alike, by an administr 
tion set-up without ethnic or other discriminatio 
and by scientific national plan for the economi 
development of all areas of the country concerned, 


But before any new efforts can be made in th 
search for a political solution, it is essential that th 
present senseless killing, looting and destruction 
property should be brought to an end. Our pail 
therefore welcome and support the rising demandi 
all parts of the country for an immediate cease fie 


good offices of any willing party, domestic or foret 

should be readily availed of to bring about Sus” | 

cease-fire and arrange the modalities’ of direct 1% 
a 


tiations between the Government of Sri Lanka”) 
il opinio 


has been 
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MEDIUM | : 


| ‘SMALL | : 


IE's and Hon'ble Ministers, MP's, MLA’s, Foreign Dignitaries 
_ Writers, Film. Directors, Top 
Executives—Smoke only our Special Beedis . 


For a Bright Face and an Intelligent Look 
SMOKE 


KERALA DINESH BEEDIES RAJADHANI SPECIAL 
FOR METROPOLITAN CIMES © 


A unique institution of this size in the country in the 

. "WORKERS SECTOR” a 

mi Ho “The Single Institution of a Sizeable Co- -Operative with 
: a Labour Force sof Be g 


5 
: Se ee ew ew wwe eee See a 
ee -e 


-Socian È d ; Canna 
Phone 3699 soe 


3 Be ae 


| 
a 
ot. -equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That should hearten us. E 
q if there was not an ever present fear that the ees of the nuclear age om 
4 


a 


Every: society tries to find an equilibrium. ‘Sometimes this is through 
conflict, sometimes by deliberate or unconscious attempt to achieve harmony, 4 
A primitive society which does not change much, lives ina rut, and thus: ae ; 
an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the 
individual as well as in the community. If this is true, then the Dresen 
tensions in-the world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new 


might annihilate mankind. 


| 

| 

| 
Jawaharlal Nehru, e | W 

| 

| 
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wg Gujarat burning and Punjab 
W'icing Akali intransigence, the back- 
dop of the Ministerial meeting of the 
Nonaligned Co-ordinating Bureau held in 
New Delhi (April 19-21, 1985) was far 
fom reassuring. In fact, the news of the 
Punjab terrorists shooting at one of the 


Amritsar was brought to the Prime Minis- 

kr when he was presiding over the inaugu- 

ral session of the NAM meeting. 

ac ye it was an uplifting experience 
Tepresentatives of the majority of 


i ss ee pis De 
i pene Im one. voice in solidarity 
ae ‘ heroic freedom-fighters of Nami- 
i South oea against the apartheid 
ad dire aa the last bastion of racism 
Words > p COlonial rule. The moving 
er — “We are with you 
S$ — was matched by hi 
“Matic t y DIS 
' boma  2OUncement of India extending 
Credi 
Seol p san of Namibian freedom 
> almost a x 
San instant. response to 


_ EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK - 


SPOTLIGHT 
he Reservation Conundrum > 


POSTSCRIPT 
Focus ee 
Temper in Punjab. Ane 
The Contentious Reso 
Torments for Gorbael ev 
ew Orientation to 


ae 


ay Oat 
and io tm : 


AICC-I General Secretaries, Bhatia, at 
untries in which two-thirds of humanity ° 
^ Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s — 


ited “°CO8nition to the SWAPO, the 


Accolades and Nightmares _ 


S. Viswam ~ “3 ` Di 
by Abu 4 | 


differences within the Nonaligned Move- 
ment were muted over this issue: From 
Havana to Singapore, from Lusaka to 
Jakarta, there was condemnation not only 
of racist brutalities in Southern Africa but 
of the pernicious US theory of the so- 
called linkage, and of Washington’s policy 
of so-called “constructive engagement” with 
South Africa which, as the Final Document 
points out, “is in principle aimed at and is 
in fact strengthening and giving encoUrage- 
ment to the racist regime’ with its 
“deepening intransigence, continued 
aggressive policy and blackmail against 
neighbouring independent states” — a bill 
of well-deserved indictment that the 
Reagan Administration has seldom faced 
from such a tribune representing the over: 
‘whelming majority of humankind. 
. Appropriately this mini-United Nations | 
decided with one voice that the question ` 
of Namibian independence must return 
Thirty Years After kandung Bae 
-` Fred Halliday. Maxine Molyneux 
' EDUCATION > wee 
` Colonial Le 


NC 1 


CEE ee 
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‘forthwith to the Security Council, and the 
initiative for this has been entrusted to the 


op 


* Prime Minister of India as the Chairman 
3 


ay 


of NAM. This decision to take the issue 
of Namibia back to the Security Council 
is the clearest repudiation of the 
diversionary move to provide a breathing 
space for Pretoria and the Reagan Admi- 
nistration’s current campaign for the 
demolition of the UN system. The New 

Delhi NAM meeting has emphasised the 
urgency of UN in its fortieth anniversary 
paving the way for Namibia’s: indepen- 
dence. 

On another count, the US was put in the dock as 
the NAM gathering exposed the linkage between 
South Africa and Israel both of which are proteges 
of Washington. 

Out of the New Delhi deliberations has emerged 
once again on the world stage the charismatic figure 
of Sam Nujoma who personifies the courage and 
determination of the Namibian people struggling to 
be free under the leadership of the SWAPO. His 
disclosure that the Nazis fleeing Germany after the 
Second World War settling down in Namibia, still 
celebrate Hitler’s birthday and death anniversary — 
perhaps the only place in the world this being done 

openly — thereby bringing out the organic link 
between Namibia’s battle for independence and the 
victory over Fascism whose fortieth anniversary is 

~ being celebrated this year. 

: While the Prime Minister referred to the deterio- 

É rating environment in the Indian Ocean region with 
military build-up being pushed ahead at a feverish 
pace, and reiterated the demand for it to be made 

j into a zone of peace, this could have been high- 
lighted by bringing out the nuclear linkage of US 


nation, Punjab brings out how comm 
s been reinforcing the forces of se 
disintegrates the Indian Union itself, 


The so-called Reservation issue in G 
long been neglected and so the fester; 
become a deadly eruption. Basically Te , 
cerns only a small minority at the top ae : 
ladder and yet it has engulfed millio 
today victims of anarchy and insen 
Once this has broken out, -ak ei 
elements both inside and outside the ruling ‘8 
shamefacedly exploiting it, for their AES 
is the Solanki Ministry, the case for wh ; 
has no doubt been strengthened by poe remon] 
inept handling of the crisis. While this s amazing 
already been raised by a section of the o 


de 
unal 
cessio 


Pposition 


it is to be noted that no party today has any define | 
nite fi 
Reservation | 


prescription for the cure of this 
bogey. 
Much the same way though under a totally diffe 


rent set of circumstances, Punjab presents the 
e 


spectacle of a manageable political dispute snowball | 
ing into a major challenge to the country’s i j" 


and. integrity. Not without significance, i 

a major issue in the Prime Minister's Gea al 
to the Air Force Cammanders. The Akali connie 
ism, instead of being tackled at the initial stage with 
promptitude and alacrity, was permitted to grow into 
a formidable threat to the basic postulates of Indian 
unity, a crisis in which practically every party has 
made its due contribution. It cost Indira Gandhi her 
very life, and today the grave Akali provocation has 
assumed a frightening proportion never seen befor 
in the annals of independent India. As things 
stand, the secessionists though cornered are not 
weeded out while the Akali leaders seem to have 
chosen to play with fire, and in an extraordina 
display of short-sightedness making the situation 


d ` strategic perception extending from Simonstown in intractable, Here too no party has any well-thought: 
d bankruptcy 


South Africa to Diego Garcia, to O 
to Pakistan. It is only in this way Pa ca. eat 
the awareness of the direct threat posed by South 
Africa to the entire cluster of littoral states around 
Indian Ocean. This point becomes important if th 
NAM, particularly India decides to go in for a far. 
eae poe to mek the masses aware of sige 
for our people in the i 
e in distant Namibia. es 


em, namely that of nation-buildj 
b nar i -build 
gs out the wages of casteism A, 


olution, bringing out the all-roun 


strategic periphery, Gujarat, Punj d A 
» jab and £ 
and perhaps Kashmir too — a tendency is dise 


in New Delhi jo contrapose_the Centre again® m | 
Statene sphere of both executive authority i 
t 


u 
fede 


Rajiv Gandhi is fast reaching the point wh e 

colades from abroad will depend ©? u 
mein and capacity to face and overoon. 
; hallenges that confront him at home- s 

isturbing scenario that faces him as he © 
the first four months of his accession to Pa 


his spectacular electoral triumph. 
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ho am |o SAM 
rO ence i dia when there is 
runie py a year passes a na or another on the 
aa | f EOT is generally in 
emani Hae of eee ions in Government jobs. But in 
Lazingly f pett of a four years, such agitations have 
and has | gelast He dimension inasmuch as they have 
sition, sumed to the educational sphere and have begun 
definite de academic institutions and the student 
rVation fo aiec: ©" 

annually. sas have become so commonplace 
ly diffe- e is not really worried over remedying 
ts the ics of the malaise: it is content in dealing 
lowball Be symptoms alone-and tends to relax after the 
pel Bion has crossed its peak. This is consistent 
ured as sh the reaction of officialdom to most things in the 
address ay which call for the enunciation of a firm, 
a ra-thought-out and equitable policy. 
ts OE The agitations in respect of reservations, whether 
ae panti or pro elements have been following a well- 
rty. has | # course. The first step is taken by one of the 
dhi her | Soups affected by a decision regarding reservations. 
‘on has | opposite group retaliates. While the two groups 
“befor Ire ctives, the spark for violence is lit, it 
things | 0y matters by which side. Very soon, the anti- 
are not | Xl, criminal and irresponsible hoodlums and 
to have lhys of the locality and outside take over, push the 
yrdinaty ae of the agitation aside, and convert the 
ituation J Pee Into one between established authority 
hough Fy i ance of it. Communal sensitivities being 
rupley ulation. are in India, not much time is lost in the 

ae onuing communal colours. Once this 
in the | ofthe mres eo Yballing and chain-reaction effect 
ssam 's the next logical step. 
ceri 
inst the e 
ity amy This 5, ; : 
Ie m aj, ie What has happened in Ahmeda- 
c oh Bi | it and alert i Solanki Government was not fully 
del | iy 4 order broke gens Situation, not only 
regioni Ntedlesg Oken down and innocent lives 


1. keneratag -Ut Worse, communal passi ve 
n ration in bo by side. There noo a 
on elem, ay where both the anti and pro- 
Wide agitation have threatened to call a 
causes, The q> Sympathy with their res- 
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ervation Conundrum 


b > Union H P 
7 the Prime ome Secretary was. 


: Paa are being dragged- 
er f aent community is being’ 
or no fault of its own, and exami- 


; ton over the- issue of reserva- 


tion get out of control like this? The short answer 
to this question is: because of the absence of political 
will on the part of the Government. This is not an 
indictment of the Congress- Governments alone. 
The Karpoori Thakur (Janata) Government in Bihar 
acted no better, nor was the response of the 
AJADMK Government in Tamil Nadu more pro- 
gressive or Imaginative. ; ; 

The trouble in Gujarat started even before the 
elections to the State Assembly when the Solanki 
Government announced its decision to raise th 
Backward Class reservati from 10 to 2 cent 
When the anti-reservationists mounted pressure, the 
Government climbed down and not only postponed 
the implementation of its own order by a year but 
also promised to review its decision in the interim; 

This was the signal to the pro-reservationists to 
challenge the anti-reservationists. Not surprisingly, - 
the entire conflict has stretched out of the original ~~ 
ambit and has gathered side issues on the way. Now, 
the anti-reservationists are clamouring for the total 
abolition of caste-based reservations and. insisting 
on socio-economic-oriented reservations, while the ~ 
pro-reservationists are wanting a further enhance- 
ment of the quota percentage and also its applicabi- 
lity to a larger list of Backward Classes. 

It is extremely doubtful if the founding fathers 
would have gone along with the new concept which 
permeates the reservation philosophy. The Consti- 
tution rightly guaranteed protective and preferential 
„treatment through a policy of reservations for the 
‘Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and that too - 
for a fixed duration. It was their hope that the need — 
for reservations would have worked itself out in a 
decade, with free India doing everything to uplift 
these disadvantaged segments.of society. This did 
not come to pass, and the decade was extended 
by one more. After the 20-year period was ove 
there was no talk of ending the policy of. reser- 
vations. ; pe eae 

Indeed, there was such a conspiracy of outlook ~ 
and attitude among politicians of every hue that the = 
policy was allowed to be continued without even 
formal sanction of the extension of duration throug 
statutes. Now, even as the Gujarat violence hi 
claimed several lives, the Prime Minister stated 
‘the Government was committed to the continuati 
of reservations for Harijans and Adivasis, witho 
dealing with the crucial issue of whether or n 
policy should be equally applicable to oth 
ward Classes. Rajiv Gandhi has promised t 
‘the entire policy reviewed. = o o noo 
_ Those wh e been clamouring for the imple 


mentation of the Mandal CamypissignReRott, onld, 
- perhaps retort that no fresh review 1S necessary sine 
“the Mandal Commission’s assignment was by itself 

a review. Admittedly, the Indira Gandhi regime had 

been forced to set up the Commission under trem- 

endous pressure in the wake of pro-reservationist 
agitations in Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 

Uttar Pradesh. But that Government could not per- 

suade itself to accept the report. There was good 

reason. 

An already complicated issue would have become 
even more complex had the Mandal Report been 
accepted and implemented. Virtually every caste 
other than Brahmins and some selected upper castes 
would have qualified for reservations. The theory 
advanced by the pro-reservationist is that even castes 
like those of Jats, Ahirs, Kurmis and Kahars are 
backward — and it was on the basis of this theory 
that the Karpoori Thakur Government raised the 

i quota for reservation from 28 per cent to 50 per 
cent. 

The inescapable truth is that once reservations are 
offered on the basis of caste and not on the basis of 
socio-economic reasons, there is bound to be a pro- 
liferation in the category of those falling under the 
broad head of “backward.” Technically speaking, 
any community that is not forward can be termed 
backward, assuming that the forwards are the elites 
of society. The raising of the ceiling for reservations 
to 50 per cent in Bihar was just as arbitrary and 
indiscriminate as was the Solanki Government’s 
ection to raise the quota in one swoop by 18 per 
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And, it needs to be recalled, during the 


Sabha, it was repeatedly pointed © Sey 
ing the list of beneficiaries entitled pote 
the Mandal Commission had enungj © Tesen 
new concept of reservation and a nae 

Backward Classes. The new concent 
definitions which pro-reservationists as and 
have nothing to do with the principles ¢ Vota 
the basis of which the framers of th Ot Criteria 
had chosen the Harijans and Adivasisş Constitit i 
two disadvantaged segments of so as the orp 
intended beneficiaries. ciety asi 
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IT is the saddest comment on the d 1 peul 
Indian society and polity over the last pement oy | Re 
and more than 37 years after Independence, decad f purder 
of the disadvantaged sections of society tae lit gould 
lengthening instead of disappearing altopathe: n nd 
reasons are not far to seek, not that eA The J pers 
of the reasons is any consolation. But the ha f platile 
reservation was allowed to continue by ine ICV ol ike Bhi 
cians who counted on the vote of these sectio ae 
From the time of Nehru, no political party h i 
abandoned the practice of choosing candidi £ i 
for elections only on the. basis of caste. If thy passir 
practice has continued to have its impact on th nee 
polity, so has the shortcomings of the educato | 5 2c 
system which has ensured that the Backward Class 4 
have remained backward. Even now, there is som a 
unanimity about the entitlement of the Harijans an sa 
1 tirine, 
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! © categories is higher today than 
hes? ion was framed. But the 


mpe" in Punjab 
they are, the latest incidents of 


jab, including the attempt to 
eneral Secretary R.L. Bhatia, 
te us from the reality on the 
ht of these incidents it is easy to 
State is fast returning to the 
tuation that obtained before 


; -a day si 
woatile murder-a day demolished last 


Bhindranwale hee 
a Nothing could be 


wasin Amritsar for h 
a first week of November just after the post- 


wwssination riots in Delhi. The two were entirely 
iiferent experiences. That evening 1n early. 
November winter on Guru Nanak’s birth anniversary, 
1 colleague and I walked into the hallowed 
necincts of the Golden Temple, it was plain that 
ney Sikh face was shot with tension. To our 
iror we realised we were the only non-Sikhs at the 
thine, Amritsar town then was choking with the 


| Aimy. The atmosphere was laden with fear and 


| me numb 


wpicion, The surface calm could have exploded 
D minute. Hindus frequently complained of Sikh 
tats that they (the Sikhs) would get back as soon 


the Army | i 
een ae a The Army was not going to stay 


Five months lat i -epi i 
tion and hs later Amritsar, the epicentre of Sikh 


Ne. ‘The polities for three centuries, is another 
w. Hindus oes Temple too is another place 
Us still do not pour into the shrine in the 
al sine as the Sikhs, as they used to before 
ed in 1981, but they have begun to come 
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are roads across Punjab leading — 
a ‘ocked by Army convoys. In — 
bmo tsar Sikh peasants no. longer 

rmy searches. Their grouse is 
come around to round up - 
Sing. them only in return for - 
Way. of the police, asthe whole it. 


is troubl: eae aes 
rOUbleg ling the Peasants really is what has 
agriculture. Farmers are 2 


Gangotri Ei Ass E agr. 
conflict arises when the other Backward Classes arè 


listed as intended beneficiaries even though their 
standard of living, status in society and educational 
(Contd. on page 34) 


the rising cost of inputs. Maybe the wheat bonus. 
announced by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi will 
-provide some relief. 


I met many villagers on the Baisakhi day, the day - 
the Sikh faith was founded five hundred years aga ~ 
When I asked them why they were not in Amritsar 
for the traditional Baisakhi procession and to pray 
in the Golden Temple, they replied, “When we were 
there last, the Army came in (Blue Staris a big, 
memory). Those who were raising the banner of- 
Khalistan ran away and we got caught though we 
had only gone to pray”. With native shrewdness 5 
the peasant had decided to stay clear of trouble < 
when it was not worth it. 


The kesari (saffron) turban had been in evidence 
all along the drive from Ambala to Chandigarh and 
from Chandigarh to Amritsar. Kesari was the colour — 
of sacrifice, several newspapers had been warning 
for the past month, saying that the Sikhs, especially =~ 
the youth, were in a foul mood, all set for sacrifice = 
and revenge. It is true that kesari is also the colour 
of Baisakhi. That would perhaps account for the 
fact that even many male children could be seen in 
saffron patkas — with the Sikh father,- often in 


terrorism or violence, 
meant anything special, 


thatthe c nor 
dhave been a transf 


li Dal itself the mood changed only after the a speciat S{@t0PPr the Sikhs, 
he. eet the mood changed only after t p is noteworthy that even AAN : 
» On the Baisakhi day T also happened to oe pn a E, E (othe (ee de i 
: chool inaugural function in Amritsar where ate, t largest ¢ 
ae was Beech Singh Majitha, a prominent the Mam a a in Kashmir ii 
politician of the Badal faction of the Akali Dal. higher than ee in Punjab, even ifa 
Before an audience of about three hundred, compris- munal ies ike) ae Population were g 
ing mostly school and college teachers, principals considere Sine ai 3 a 
and parents of pupils, he spoke feelingly of the need Tongova a ue : a true e F 
to maintain the unity of the country and not to get last mont act aC vue not añ extre ay 
swayed by the passions of the time. Half a dozen real sense of the term, He as been lionising Bhin 
others, including one young man, spoke in the same wale and the ae of Indira Gandhi. There ir 
vein. The audience reaction was anything but hostile. is not far to seek. e appears to have madeu 
I doubt if Majitha would have able to address his mind to become the leader of the DON-terrorist Sih | 
listeners in those terms if he had been influenced youth in Punjab. The real import of this can pit 
only by the Government announcements made less appreciated when it is realised that 65 Per ce 
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than 24 hours earlier, unless he had been certain” the Sikh males in Punjab were born after iN fi if 
for much earlier of a particular mood prevailing at that is, they are under 35 years of age. Even ite ong 
least in influential sections ofhis party, including terrorists, they like to hear periodic Sabre-rattling | — 
his own. _ and Longowal gives them just that, for whe 
The same goes for Majitha’s audience. Were it ambitious politicians. on the make — as Longoval 
not in a certain psychological frame of mind, it has shown himself to be — can afford to ignore n | fhe 
would not have been able to countenance Majitha’s numerous a constituency? — ea || 
speech with the equanimity it did, the Government’s _ But, the terrorists on their part haye been saying Hl 
concessional announcements or no. After all, deep- in whispers not so soft that Longowal has struck a RA 
set social moods do not evaporate in a day,especi- secret deal with the Centre, and that is why hei | 
ally if a factor like religion has been the basis of not being pulled up despite his decidedly provoca: } Tew i 
their being. tive, statements. _A_canard, no doubt, but inten heat 
The crucial Akali Dal meeting in Teja Singh ded surely to destroy popular Sikh confidence i Resolut 


Samundari Hall presided over by party president his leadership at a time when he may be prey | 
Longowal which decided to postpone its agitation surised to go to the negotiation table. In tel | 
(due to begin on the’Baisakhi day, April 13, if the terms, this is a tactic not so much to undermit 
Government did not agree to its demands) inthe Longowal, but to undermine possible chances of 
light of the Government announcements, did so settlement. However, for his part Longowal mut 
with a measure of relief. Given the mood of the Sikh also understand that if he continues with his tougi 
peasantry, the backbone of the Akali Dal, and the statements, he would be queering the pitch ty 
mood within sizeable sections of the party itself, it creating an adyerse psychological atmosphere. 

is doubtful if the Dal would have been able to sus- The Government has to take the rap for th 
tain an agitation with any meaningful vigour or continued existence of terrorists in Punjab. M 
enthusiasm even if the Government had chosen not spite of the presence of the Army for a prolongé 
to make its announcements. Therefore, the formal period all the unlicensed arms have not be 
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Akali threat, projected through resolutions in its unearthed. Al he Paki | Ste 
; H ; i so, the supply through the BY, 
crucial meeting, of re-starting an agitation from borders still i it ay the thorough | "sus 

fthe Government did not meet its other ul continues. Either way ai, 


ness of the job done by the security forces nae ale : 


demands by then (chiefly the Anandpur Sahib thrown i i e Punjab 
Resolution) need not be taken literally. Given the the less a ae ee Sea ot being po 
present state of affairs, it appears inconceivable jn strength, it did not lift its little finger We ie | 
that the threat and the deadline of June 1 are in the terrorists in the Baisakhi procession it Ante Í 
- nature of a final offer from the Akali side. raised highly objectionable slogans like. ief 
i During the absence of Tohra and Badal, Longowal Khalsa killed the widow (Indira Gandhi), 
~ has emerged as the leader with the biggest support Khalsa killed the Hindus, and the 
sips hat of anyother Akal leaks sbe D Out the Nirankaris” At the’ head of Me 
t of a ali leader. The question, i oe Pre 
aam Po on padal Tebi Sealy fa is made ie De a a i, 
i ist mould and for the last i F a 
Years has not put up any fight against ee artes aa aot shouting me for 
- In the event of Longowal winning, the demand may rooting out ter y i the EA ic 
move totally from the negotiable to the non-negoti- sections both RAN, : ae : arty and in J 
able, issues from territorial and river waters dispute’ ment who b lies tac Re pe cannot 
to the single-point demand of the acceptance of the eliminated ets mar eror a a UK 
ee a This would have the and Palin ere coe T term 
t i ng an explosive situation z 7 the! 
ch of the five versions of the Anandpur Ba : ee a expect uppor i Go 
of forming a state in which there would be began moving ai es Te, 
1 bol- bala (pre-eminence) of the Sikhs, or told it could eraser na aes cial-in 
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Pee OS Te Similarly, itis felt 
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DE in USA, and also use 
98 0 Pakistan and ask General Zia to 
In this context Rajiv Gandhi’s 
USA scheduled for June is 
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rahe rto d spectrum of political 
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eri [jent Punjab, influential sections in the Akali 
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The Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, made it a 
joverful electoral plank during the December -1984 
lok Sabha poll, hinting darkly that the Resolution 
WS secessionist. and that if the Akalis did not 
mounce it, there could not be any talks with them 
lating to a possible settlement of the Punjab pro- 
fordh rh He also accused the Opposition of support- 
njab. M f gte Anandpur Sahib Resolution, thereby “imply- 


yrolonged nt the Opposition was playing into the hands 
vot been f = 2Ptionist forces, 


jstan EN te 

i ang ae Rajiv Gandhi has resiled somewhat — 

+ aa that he was earlier not briefed properly 
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fi issues in the past year have generated so much - 


“solution, though he has yet: to spell _ 


complete acceptance by the Govern- ` 


ht apo to > Government's decision less than - 
tiots, to ve an inquiry into the- Novem-- 


the À demands still -remain - 
of the 2dbur Sahib Resolution and - 
. Controversial Special Courts 


is unable to come to the negotiation table to settle 
the demands and formally end four-year-old Punjab 
agitation, the Centre should arrive at a national 
consensus on all the outstanding issues and imple- 
ment it firmly, scrupulously and thoroughly. There 
should be no more unilateral announcements by the 
Government. Instead, all parties in Parliament 
should be involyed in reaching a consensus, with 
the strict proviso that different State units of parties 
must not talk in discordant voices: for example, 
the Haryana and Punjab units of the Congress-I 
must speak the same language, not letting Haryana 
Chief Minister Bhajan Lal talk of insane ideas like 
Mahapunjab, for instance. y 

The sooner these onerous tasks are attempted the 
better; otherwise the ‘“‘purposeful’’ appeal of Rajiv 
Gandhi and his Government would be lost, taking 
us back to. the abyss in Punjab. (April 19) 


with the Resolution is that several versions of it 
have been floating around. 

e 
ITS genesis was almost off-hand. On December 11, 
1972 a committee consisting Akalis of all shades 
was set up to formulate the Akali Dal’s policy and 
programme. The committee gave its report to the 
Working Committee of the Akali Dal which was 
holding a session at the town of Anandpur in 
October 1973. This report was adopted and became 
the “Anandpur Sahib Resolution”. ; 
Thus, the original Resolution was drafted almost 
12 years ago, before the Akali morcha, before 
Bhindranwale came onthe scene and before the — 
politics of violence overtook Punjab. In fact, the 
Resolution was hardly noticed at all and in the two 


-Lok Sobha elections that came after it, in 1977 and 


1980 it was barely mentioned. But in the 1984 poll - 


it was suddenly resurrected out of the blue, as it were. 
‘There are at least three versions of the Resolution ~~ 
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(Khalsa ji de bol bale). There is also a reference to 
-“Panthic azad hasti” which has been translated to 
mean the “distinct and independent identity of the 
Panth”. Finally, there is the much-talked-about 
word, “qaum”, which has been variously translated 
as “community” and “‘nation”’. 

Significantly, in the 1983 Longowal version of the 
Resolution, “Panthic azad hasti” and “Khalsa ji de 
bol bale” have been omitted. But the 1981 version 
named after Jagdev Singh Talwandi,: (who was 
among the tight senior Akali leaders recently releas- 
ed from detention and who heads a break-away 
hardline faction of the Akali Dal) is clearly bitter in 
tone and advocates an autonomous state on virtually 
communal lines. 

After accusing the “brute majority of having 
liquidated the Sikhs politically and exposed them to 
spiritual death and cultural decay”, it demands 
the setting up of an autonomous region in the north 
“wherein the Sikhs’ interests are constitutionally 
recognised as of primary and special importance.” 
Needless to say,no mention is made of how the 
interests of the non-Sikhs are to be safeguarded in 
such a set-up. “The Sikh autonomous region”, it 
goes on to declare, should be “entitled to frame its 
own constitution on the basis of all powers to.and 
from itself except foreign relations, defence and 
general communications”. i 

Since his release from detention, Ta j-has 
said that he still sticks by these demañds and has 
even added a few more, including a separate flag. 


All thi i arly unaccepta But even the 
sanitised” Longowa ion of the Resolution - in 
effect a demand for the extension of Article 370 


(which confers a special status on Jammu and 
Kashmir) to Punjab—wi 5 
ee j ll not find many takers out- 
_Here, it would not be out of place to i 
kind of contradictions that Sisk in He Ania 
Sahib Resolution — and this is common to all the 
versions — indicating the lack of sufficient thought 
and foresight while drafting the document The 
foreign policy is left to the Centre in the te 
posed federal set-up, yet a couple of marae h 
later, the following gratuitous -words are ake 
ed: The | Shiromani Akali Dal feels that th 
foreign policy of the Congress Government is usel : 
and eae the country and the Nation E 
iole. It will strive for good i i 
neighbouring countries, E A eae 
reside or where their religious shrines are found 5 2 
On the one hand, the Akali Dal is hap to 
foreign affairs to the Centre and on the a 
advice on how that policy should be 
peeve, the phrase “where their religious shrine 
ound, can only mean Pakistan, Hence, wh Pa 
: gni Dal is actually saying is that it- will qa we 
_ better relations with Pakistan, which is quite efor 
ed for and open to mischievous interpretation a 


WEVER, the political section of 
ub Resolution, though it has na 
f the attention, occupies barel 
ce in the Longowal version o 
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f the document, 


; MOST quixotic ofall, the Resolution demands tht 
alfBasic industries should be brought under the pit) 


y to leave ` 


The rest deals with religious, social 
matters. The section on “Economi € 
particular, makes strange reading IC Policy 
impractical and some of it downriph, cet of 
one point, it calls for the raising £ t foolis 
land holding from the existing 18 to 2° 
family, which can only benefit the rich PD 
later on it talks piously about the bet ak 
“middle, small and poor peasant”. 
There is a demand in the Resolutj a 
state trading in foodgrains and for “ 
over of the wholesale trade in foodgraj 
agricultural produce by the state ns and the | 
and other government agencies”, jg 8oVery tay 
tion of all types of food zones and? an abl. f y 
to restrictions on the movement ar endy 
tural produce in the country. “The wh agic 
try should be treated asa single fo o cow 
the Resolution says rather grandly vith ae 
thought of the plight of the food-deficit Stat lite} 
too, only the interests of the bigger frat Hers | 4 
envisaged, who can afford to take food to whee 
prices are higher whereas the small farmers pa 
their grain only to a nearby mandi. ne 
There is a call to build up service cooperatives; 
the rural areas, even though these have mostly io 
ped badly due to poor state management. Tai 
almost all sugar cooperative mills and public sect, 
units in Punjab and Haryana have been runningati | jjybe 1 
loss, only the privately-run ones are makinga proil a fo) 
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vant to 
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lic sector” and consumer industries “dealing wit 
essential commodities” as well as transport tt any seri 
nationalised. What touching faith in the virtues ©) pring t 
nationalisation, when experience has shown what] Europea 
disaster this has usually been! Stranger still, whet} itving 
considers that the true genius of the Punjabi, ell] Reagan 
mer and the small-scale entrepreneur alike, has la) tite s 
flowered though private initiative and enter) ve a, 
while the State has mainly played a supportive 1% 

Yet, virtually all sections of the Akalis indst f i 
the complete acceptance of the Anandpur » 
Resolution! One seriously wonders whether i 
have read it carefully and realised its implicat 
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eromen 
m sides 


or goeth? That is the 

| es , eich raised by the confusing 
| Prodan iplomacy of the two super powers 
e f yd 03 Me ations during the past few days. : 
t the one hand, the fresh, young an 

We bave, on Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 
anabi f grous 8°" des in the international arena with 
Fog his first Stree g skill. On the other hand, 


ed. 74 year-old American President 
ole copy. elt a 


e 
{ke an eel when fin 
fa summit Wit 


i jery W 7 ye 
changing every day his position about 
il 


: ummit he wants. at 
ae American position, at the timing of 
jing this, appears to be that. the Americans only 
rt to say hello to the Soviet leader now — and 
frthis they want him to travel to the United States 
-and leave any serious talks to a distant future. 
Maybe Reagan is also thinking in terms of leaving 
sks for a young successor in the White House! i 
All this confusion on the American side, an 
‘ use pouring out of Washington, only enhances the 
the pi Soviet suspicion that the Reagan Administration is 
ine ia itso much interested in reaching agreements of 
1Spo yd ‘Stous content with the Soviet Union as in 
a ping the impression to the world, specially the 
n Pagg | pean and American public, that the process of 
Mie | sting at agreements is on. At the same time, 
jas lari mes is be backing away from the. idea 

i mm i : 
aterptis fia publi , a raid that he might not be able to 
iver ijn c relations victory. One notices that the 
insist ©] ee of Reagan playing tennis, so ostenta- 
ur sit rye Vulgarly put up outside the American 
ther WIN hasan n Moscow when Konstantin Chernenko 
sfications '® have suddenly disappeared. 
: i rican conduct i A í ` 
1 Moscow t also makes it very frustrating, 
s wing Washingto on thinking of new ways of 
| Veanyin on 
e ae ae complex and difficult diplomacy 
f iit anyone a ance. Which makes it also diffi- 
; By 4 Vhether © answer unambiguously the ques- 
He 
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‘before and on the occasion of Gorbachév’s coming 


to behave in a civilised manner. 


-ment. Besides, it has to be taken into account that — 
-in making such a gesture, Gorbachev was not making ~ 
Gorbachev is near the mark in 
i ~ Soviet Union who want a tougher stance towards the 


yh O vith yg c Ute Meeting in the Kremlin 
he Speaker T Congressional delegation head- : 
iiy cited omas P.O’Neill put it succintly 


a revealing study in the basically unintelligent 


sie Observed in relations bet- 
Perhaps to -Sd States.” _ He added in - 


to be polite to his visitors, that to Power that she liked him and could do busi 


“at least it was so until most recent times”. The 
impression, however, was conveyed again and 
again that in actuality the ice-age was still very much 
around in Soviet-American relations, The whole 
tenor of Gorbachev’s remarks to the American 
Congressmen has left little doubt that no great hopes 
are being entertained inside the Kremlin at their 
moment that things might change for the better. 
Gorbachev was quite blunt about these suspicions, 
Complaining that the talks in Geneva have been 
accompanied by more and more steps towards arma- 
ment by the Reagan Administration, he posed the 
question: “How can one, under these conditions, not 
feel. doubts about the sincetity of the intentions of 
USA at the Geneva talks?” Significantly, O’Neill 
told correspondents after the talks with Gorbachev 
that he discernd “no major change” in Soviet 
attitudes. Wages 
O'Neill was perceptive in that observation because 
it is the Soviet contention that Moscow has goneas — 
far as it can in making conciliatory gestures, only 
to be treated with contempt by the Reagan Admi- 
nistration and its allies in West Europe. The clue to 
the whole situation lies in the interview with 
Gorbachev published in Pravda on April 8.° It was, 
it is obvious, specially devised to signal Gorbachev’s 
keen interest in improving Soviet-American relations \ 
and to meet some of the expectations so ostenta- L 
tiously cultivated by the leading Western leaders 


to power. 

The most concrete step taken by Gorbachev was 
an immediate moratorium on the deployment of the 
Soviet SS-20 missiles and other counter-measures in 
Europe taken in response to the American deploy- 
ment of Pershing-2 and Cruise missiles. The mora- 
torium is to last till November. There can be argu- — 
ments that the offer was not particularly new. But — 
there could not be, and should not have been, any 
argument that it was seriously meant as a contri- 
bution to better dialogue and atmosphere between 
the super-powers, inclading questions of disarma- 


everyone happy at home. There are those in the ~ 


United States to- be continued. Moreover, these 
elements would return to their argument if Gorb 
chey’s gesture fails to yield results. i 


“However, the Western response to this gesture 


negative approach it takes to the Soviet Union. 4 
ae 3 Say Raa -One may. recall Mar 
Thatcher’s famous remarks before Go ev 


~ by everybody that she was not speaking oD 
herself but on behalf of Reagan. Now, after the 
declaration of the moratorium by a Gorbachev in 
power, she was also the first to indicate the 
‘American response, ever the obliging girl-guide for 
Reagan. Although busy in South-east Asia mending 
some fences after battering them for years, her com- 
munications with Washington were so instantaneous 
that she could say immediately that the Gorbachev 
Offer. was no good.: Soon, Washington, and most of 
the west European governments, were singing the 
‘same tune. Not even a token response of any posi- 
tive nature was made by the West. Why? ; 

It is clear to Soviet analysts that the praises of 
Gorbachey earlier sung by Margaret Thatcher and 
other Western leaders were a tactical maneouvre. It 
suited the West to pretend that it could not take 
seriously a sick leader iike Andropov or Chernenko 
and to indicate a preference for Gorbachev. The 
West could have really favoured an older and ailing 
figure to succeed Chernenko because in that case it 
could have gone on singing its song about how 
impossible it was to negotiate with physically incapa- 
citated leaders. Now that Gorbachev is actually in 
charge, the only way open to the West to maintain 
its pressure on the Soviet Union is by rejecting all 
his overtures for conciliation under one pretext or 
another. No longer will there be a Western chorus 
singing “we can do business with Gorbachev”. They 
can, of course but they do not want to. 

Meanwhile, there is growing irritation in Moscow 
With the way Geneva talks are going on — more 
accurately, not going on, with little sign of a change 
in the American attitude. There is also concern that 


e ace aIT 


as they used the Madrid Conference on security and 
cooperation in Europe — to try to discredit the 
Soviet Union, Geneva is not a convenient multi- 
lateral forum in that sense, only a bilateral one 
However, the leader of the American delegation to 
Geneva is the same Max Kampelman who has 
boasted that “we were engaged in active Political 
struggle for hearts and minds, and did a great deal 
more tarnishing of the Soviet image than we would 
_ have done by absenting ourselves from the forum” 
Indeed, this is the essence of the Soviet problem in 
dealing with the Americans. How can they ne s 
tiate with an Administration whose words its nst 
rust, y enjoins i iny: 
being in charge ofa super hegemony oS = 
- kind, all nations, punishing and rewarding them 


g despondency 
o deals with 


try to plans which were made sometime back i 
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the Americans will try to use the Geneva forum — - 
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le with Reagan. Gorbachev was o 
Lo- Ame 
Hen of his moratarium on miss pe 
to the US Congressmen that Washingto co 
absolutely incomprehensible haste” in 
Now. that Reagan wants a summit 
content, Gorbachev has to consid 
whether it is necessary at all. s 
It is now clear that the 27th Congres 
will take place in. February-March 1986. 
postponed after Chernenko’s death Bef 
i 0 


Party Congress meets, the next Five-Ye k TC th, 
to be ready, and funds allocated for ai Plan ay 
industrial and military purposes. lutun Mode 


Soviet leaders have to know before the A 
oft | 


year roughly how to proportion the A 
The share of the military funds mostiy ot I 
upon the Americans, because upon hee dot 


whether progress has been made towards di A heri 
ment or not. If by the end of November there TA E 
sign of a genuine modification in the American ie | at 
the Soviet leaders will have to allocate a lar ae me 
of their resources for-military purposes and A Pan | str. 
inevitably involve some curtailment in SDAA p 
other spheres of the economy. Hence the ter i ili 
date of the moratorium. _ sich w 

Besides, it is not only a question of financil | myto 
adjustments. The Party Congress will be dominated } adress. 
by a discussion of the new Party Programme. Fin | “Many 
touches to the draft of this programme will also | ™' 
put towards the end of the year. And the Sovel | ae 
ideological stand on relations with the West, whiti | ae 
will be incorporated in the Programme, will bea | loa 
binding one for the next couple of decades at lea, | Me 
The formulation of this thesis will thus also depend wich 
on the state of Soviet-American relations. modern 

All these considerations, which Reagan hardy } mat’. 
understands need to be taken into account whet | lhe px 
analysing the moves of Gorbachev for the rest of tht Thee is 
year. But it does not answer the question whether il Mo) 
the ice-age in Soviet-American relations is melti ae c 
or not. The only answer can be that it is still there f 5? Will 
Which means that the super-power relations are I | a 
substance no better than before. It is notin | ag 
Western interests that the Soviet Union now has i mane 
only an effective leader — after all, AndropoY i] K be 
quite effective despite his ill-health, and was trealtl T 
with stony and antagonistic non-cooperation by: th dg 


West — but a young one who can really cont | 
much to modernising the economy of the o 4 
and reshaping it for more effective perform 
The only miscalculation on the Soviet side may fle 
been that the Western hardening was expe Bue 
a period of grace for Gorbachev to settle 1: 
hat Reagan also does not understand is to! 
Americans after his term is over will. have 


. j 7 
time. Thus, by antagonising Gorbachev sight 
beginning of hig readership, Sie is sowin st 
long-term antagonism which will be dif cult : 
i the coming years. Curiously enough: t are 
ave understood this. immediately and 
making remarkable efforts to get on ple4 h 

orbachev, This will become evident in 


of the year, O (Moscow, April 17, 19 85 ) 
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NEHRU, builder of the new and 


p oe India, was a great exponent of the public 
‘| (ag > 


‘+c initiator. In his inaugural address 
1 I India Conference of Planning 
New Delhi on December 20, 1958, he had 


ar campaign of running down. the public 
for the fullest criticism of the public 
because we want to live in thesun. In the huge 
sector undertakings difficulties arise. Let us try to 
ie e difficulties. I feel that the criticism of the public 
a S iber associated with the dislike and fear of 
Safle critics think is happening, namely, a definite 
direction and turn being given to our planning’ . 
Indira Gandhi kept flying the flag of public sector 
sih was handed over to her by Nehru. In her 
rolytoa debate in Lok Sabha on the President’s 
adress on April 5, 1967, Indira Gandhi had said: 
“Many speakers have talked about the public sector. 
Those whose creeds disapprove of the public sector as 
such, naturally saw nothing but failure about it. I am-not 
prepared to admit that failure. There have certainly been 
shoricomings, but there has been some good work also. 
Ido agree that the public sector must be run well. It must 
produce results and create new resources. We should try 
at poai to give a new orientation to the public sector, 
he would increase its efficiency and profitability, 
ee its management and consolidate its invest- 


gctor. 1 am all 


pe public sector in our country has come of age. 
i ie pee back. But to make this sector 
idly chanai rant, dynamic and relevant to the 
bo wil ne times, a new and dyamic approach 
Candhi has ace’, adopted. Prime Minister Rajiv 

, declared that the public’sector would 
biciencies Ae major tool of development and 
Yd b rome mance Wherever they existed 
linne yj bY Overcome. ee 


l mi mene Vishwanath Pratap Singh in 
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fering to th i í 
sector is vit s e public sector said, 


Tegional deyel 
lon of wealth 
e public se 


an iori È 
ficient ai now is to” ensure ‘that 
Te gro eel generation of resources 
` “Iven our resource constraint, 


‘opment and prevention 
and economic power. 


Member, Lok Sabha. This | 
dertaking submitted ata Seminar 
Nations HE organised jointly by | 
ration 4 stitute of Public ‘Affairs 
ee reay of Public Enter- 
é ndia, and the Inter- 


Couns Public Enterprises in 
1985). 3 Yugoslay j 


ia (New Delhi. 


for faster industrialisa-.. 


ctor has grown rapidly the respective regions. Now more than 1412 such 


“ing foreign exchange, its export earnings rose from 


Bas a oe ee ene 
-Between 1974-75 and 1979-80, apart from p 

-~ interest on loans, public enterprises 
-~ ing large contribntioi 


increasing levels of investments in the public 
sector are feasible only through better utilisation 
of existing capacity and higher return on past in- 
vestments. The Seventh Plan will give particular 
attention to this aspect”. i ? 
It is beyond doubt that if the public sector had 
not been launched the industrial growth we are 
witnessing today would not have been possible and 
the long strides taken towards self-sufficiency in 
many key industries would not have been there. 
Central investment in public sector enterprises 
has increased from a meagre Rs. 29 crores in 1951 
to Rs. 36,118 crores in 1984. If we add the invest- 
ment by the States it would be an investment. of 
Rs. 50,000 crores. The number of public enterprises 
also increased from 5in 1951 to 217 in 1984. The 
sale turnover of public enterprises was Rs, 41,353 
crores in 1984. : in 
The growing importance of the public sector can 
be gauged by their share in the successive National 
Plan outlays. In the First Plan, its share was 46 pervs 
cent and the percentage of share of the Private 
sector was 53.6 per cent. In the Second Plan, the 
percentage of public sector was 54.1 and that of © 
the private sector was 45.9. In the Third Plan the - 
percentage of public sector was 58.6 and that of 
private sector was 41.4. In the Fourth Plan it was 
60.3 and 39.7 percent respectively. In the Sixth 
Plan the share of the public sector came to 57.69 per 
cent and-that of the private sector 42.31 per cent: 
The public sector enterprises today provide ~ 
employment to nearly 21 lakhs of people. The 
average annual per capita emoluments of a public — 
sector employee rose from Rs 5470 in 1970-71 to` 
Rs 21675 in 1983-84. The average expenditure per 
employee on welfare also increased from Rs 421 per 
annum to Rs 701 per annum during the same period. — 
These new growth centres haye also greatly helped 
in further growth of many ancillary industries in 


ee 


ancillary industries have come up with the ass 
tance of public sector enterprises. These ancillary 
industries again provide employment to over 18,000 
“persons. — Sgt EIN ee Ree a ge ie 

Public sector enterprises are also helping: 1 


Rs. 319 crores in 1969-70 to Rs 5418 crores in.19 


ug ti 


nently sound footing. 
enterprises become sick, the i i 

_ ping in to protect them. : Recess step- 
“unit becomes sick who can protect it? 
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1980-81 and 1983-84, public enterprises 
buted another Rs 19,972 crores through payment of 


customs, excise and other duties, corporate tax and 
dividend. Thus within a period of 10 years they 
have contributed Rs 31,573 crores through such 
payments. ; 

From 1969-70 to 1979-80, by way of interest 
payment alone the public enterprises have paid 
Rs 4637.80 crores to the Central exchequer. 


NOW we have to consolidate the gains of the 
public sector. How do we increase its earnings so 
that the public sector generates its own finance for 
its future expansion and modernisation and generates 
more surplus from this source of non-tax revenue. 
In this phase of consolidation to my mind it would 
be better to work out modalities as to how to 
account separately the various earnings and financ- 
ing of the public enterprises, so that the public 
sector develops self-reliance and would no longer be 
considered a drag on the public exchequer. A gréat 
deal still remains to be achieved in this sector. For 
this purpose let us think of separate Development 
Banks for the public sector. 
Public enterprises which earned a return of 4 to 
6 per cent on the capital employed in the early 
1970s, improved their profitability to a figure of 
nearly 9.5 per cent in 1976-77.- The level of pro- 
fitability has not been maintained in the subsequent 
years. The rate of return dropped to 7.5 per cent. 
Various studies were undertaken in the past to fix 
a gross return on capital invested. In the case of 
petroleum products, the Oil Prices Committee 
ee geng ` retention price for each 
finery on the basis of a gr 
on of aa m oss return of 15 per cent 
n the case of fertilisers, the Mar i 
provided for a post-tax return of eee oe Oat 
worth. Likewise for -State Electricity Boards : 
realisation of a gross return of 9 to 10 per : i 
exclusive of the electricity duty levied by the State 
are envisaged by nearly all of the Five-year Pl a 
In the case of steel, the gross return was fixed at 12 
per cent. But the State Electricity Boards incurred 
loss of Rs 415 crores in 1979-80. At that r ee > 
lative losses during 1980-85 will be ane Satis 
to Rs 3,000 crores. Irrigation Project eae 
Road Transport Undertakings Tike and State 
another Rs 1,000 crores of losses Swede meu 
to achieve an overall return of 10 er ene 
in public enterprises in the contig ek 
committee headed by a Planni BIS 
member was engaged in unit-by-unit” Commission 
| gaged in unit-by-unit study of 
public sector. The committee will suggest zorthe 
methods for putting the public BOE ake ae 
Now, when private sector 


But when a public sector 


_ Though the capital out; i 
: put ratio fe i 
miele Sector is not separately Bain es = 
this is very low in our country. and aS ; 
> te) 
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The incremental api 
: gross capital output ratio at- 


| prices in various Plans were as follow: 
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Second Plan 

Third Plan 

Fourth Plan 

Fifth Plan 1974- 

Sixth Plan, First 4 years 1980-81 to 197849 9 

When considering the growth and 1983.34 a 
the public sector enterprises during ae w 
decades, we must take into account (ial lasti 
and social set-up that was overwhelmin conn | 


minant during two hundred years Dred 
till we achieved political indepsrd na 
Independence ours nce. Bef 


was a pr i 
society. Capitalist growth War Rarer feud 
over 90 per cent of our economy was ¢ Soa lik | 
combination of these two feud S governed ty, | 
) 1 : al Ng 
capitalist relations of production, 
Therefore, the First Five-Year Plan I 
resolve the dilemma of rapidly developin Sought ty | 
ted backward and exploited economy S an inkeri f 
the state a crucial role from the inception AAi V 
“Whether one think i 
or of the tnicoduerion ae ow techincal formai 
sion of social services, or of the over-all ealan te PE 
productive forces and class relationships WHIA 
one inevitably comes to the conclusion that-a ra iden 
gion oF ths economie and social responsibilities AN 
a E Te of. sats A 
With these committed objectives before us, wii 
the passage ofeach year since the beginning of th 
First Plan, the public sector has increased its sphet 
in the National Plan allocations and it has by no | 
reached its position of dominance. It has madeit f sih red 
transition to socialisation of relations of production f fom pub 
possible withina short period of time. As 00} testate 
the growth and achievements in this sector atf uig ad 
phenomenal. - i nits to 
Because of the growth of public sector a bieti : 
experienced force of steel plant managers, engilt® 
and technicians has been created in the country: Pif ix 
after decades of development in the steel indust 
When we need further expansion in the field ofl 
and fertiliser, we fail to finance them fro 
sources generated from our steel. and ferti 
plants, and also because of lack of continual 
search, we always go in for importing expels a 
modern techniques. Our constant researc? ; 30 
have enabled our own scientists and en 
develop newer technologies in these fields: vy 
should have ventured to use our own technolOt sg 
expertise instead of going in for turn-key By 
after three decades of progress ` an Ch 
aH this field. Similar is the case with fertilise! 
Ol aie natural gas exploration. 
a e public sector in India being On 
i ustrial assets in the world today & 
ynamic approach should be brought 
Planning and functioning. 
a nder-utilisation of production CA 
ee a matter of grave concern 0 als 
prises. Of the 172 public enterprises E™yopis 
Be aryey, capacity utilisation dutine <4)! 
apte than 75 per cent in 88 enterprises 4, 
prises it was between 50 to 75 pet © if 
enterprises it was less than 50 per cent $ 
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as , could achieve 95.5 per cent o 
al Comp ould strive to overcome all con- 
Pe iy eS d in the way of fuller utilisation 

de jch stan in all our public enterprises. 
d capac if building townships, the public 
process ded nearly 4.94 lakh housing 
ae “till the end of March 1980, 
wan shelter to more than 25 lakh per- 
i provid using facilities is a serious pro- 
xs lack © try, the contribution of the public 
ee the eed is *note-worthy. For maintenance 
: 153.35 crores was spent in 1979-80 
a 97.59 crores was spent on social 
IE rovision of education and medical 
fies La 1979-80. Why can we not separate 
Ben if management and regular maintenance 

ig ou Pan} : 
| fi al Policy Resolution of 1956 envis- 
p ra is to be expected that public enterprises 
g ent the revenue ofthe state and provide 

l ne for further development in fresh fields.” 
ae ihe Third Plan the target for generation of 
gemal resources by public undertakings was fixed at 
i300 crores. The actual resources generated were 
ts, 87 crores. In the Fourth Plan, the target was 
fedat Rs. 785 crores. In the Fifth Plan, the target 
wfixed at Rs. 2690 crores. The actual resources 
aerated were also less than the target fixed. Public 
aileprises, including those of States, were required 
provide Rs. 9,911 crores as resources to the Sixth 
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sby n Tte Six Plan frame-work pointed out that (along 
mea i reduction of subsidies) higher financial returns 
AS ea n public enterprises both at the Centre and in 
He f vak offer the only substantial scope for gener- 
4 additional Tesources, particularly when the 
a big Sto additional taxation have been reached. 
engined ae the expansion of the public 
i ed in io- i Í 
nf. Bui ka broadly : eine socio-economic policy has 
d of steel titi lie Undertakings Committee. of Parlia- 
Mhod time and again that the public 
isted eis itself to areas where we have 
eg aF capacities for production of basic 
edom; ‘rials, more particularly in areas 
ef fee gee foreign companies. 
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- performance. 


further. It is also for the bureaucracy to appreciate 


~ frame. Such appreciation is an essential pre-requisite 
for the success of the public sector philosophy. 


- Accountability of the public sector should no 
‘be too many. 
to national and sectoral _ ne sand p 
- enterprises weigh tonnes. When 
“largest technical 
we not meet the new cha 


eir future growth and expansion, public enterprises 
have to generate internal resoures so that they do 
not go on increasing their drawings from the public - 
exchequer. Between the period 1971-72 and 1979-80, 
the total gross internal resources generated by the 
enterprises amounted to Rs. 5335 crores. 

The number of enterprises generating internal 
resources went up from 115 in 1982-83 to 116 in 
1983-84 and the quantum of net internal resources 
generated by them (after repayment of loan) incre- 
ased from Rs. 2251.80 crores to Rs. 2830.80 crores. 

Improvement in the quantum of gross profit has 
Progressively increased 6.68 times from Rs. 864 
crores in 1974-75 to Rs. 5775 crores in 1983-84, 

The net profit of public enterprises fell sharply 
during 1983-84 despite attempts to improve their 
The net profit after interest and 
corporate tax during 1983-84 was Rs. 245.67 crores 
against Rs, 613.51 crores recorded during 1982-83. 

To protect the employees from unemployment a 
number of industrially sick units were taken over by 
public enterprises. 3 


ONE OF the foremost objectives in expanding . 
public sector enterprises was to create major growth 
centres in backward regions so that such growth 
centres help in removing regional imbalances by 
generating large-scale economic activities. The 
achievement of the public sector in this regard is 
phenomenal: The State-wise dispersal of investment 
(1983) is noteworthy: Bihar Rs.4,692 crores; Maha- 
rastra Rs. 3,993 crores; Madhya Pradesh Rs. 3,861 
crores; Uttar Pradesh Rs. 2,491 crores; West 
Bengal Rs: 2,394 crores; Andhra Pradesh Rs. 2,119 
crores; Assam Rs. 1,556 crores; Orissa Rs. 1,522 
crores; Tamilnadu Rs. 1,333 crores; Gujarat Rs- 
1,115 crores; Delhi Rs.995 crores; Karnataka Rs. 
1,065 crores; Kerala Rs. 618 crores; Rajasthan Rs. 
543 crores; Punjab Rs. 486 erores; Haryana Rs. 315 
crores; Himachal Pradesh Rs. 168 crores; J & K Rs. 
24 crores; Goa Rs. 12 crores; Other States/Union 
Territories Rs. 243 crores; Unallocated Rs. 2,424 


` crores. (Total Rs. 31,969 crores). 


It is both the duty of the management and the 
workers to uphold the values and° culture of the 


- ‘public sector which is completely different from that 


of private sector. Let us make industrial relations in 
public enterprises ideal because this instrument is 


meant to weaken the concentration of wealth in the ~ 


hands of a few. All those who believe in the ideology 


- and philosophy of public sector growth should unite 
at this:moment so that public enterprises overcome 


all shortcomings and. impediments- and flourish 


that public sector culture must necessarily be different 
from the prevailing norms in the administrative st 


We must give full autonomy to public enterprises 


This results in more pa 


ork-force in the 
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Is Equality Not an Issue ? 
MAITHREYI KRISHNA RAJ 


cliches forever 

ts, even the 
best of them, and some words 
become dirty while others acquire 
a mantra-status. 

All this unhappily is as true of 
writing and discussion on women. 
Terminology sparks controversies- 
even when protagonists as well as 
antagonists are speaking of the 
same thing. Feminism is one such 
suspect word, that readily invites 
ignominy. To so much as utter 
the word is to become western 
bourgeois and anti-men. After 
listing out all the demands that 
feminists have been making, such 
as equal rights, equal opportu- 
nities, some measure of person- 
hood and autonomy, invariabl 


Jarson and 


speak for all feminists and for all 
time to come! It is partly our 
fault that we have neither coined 
an appropriate term nor set out 
systematically the different ideo- 
logies within feminism. To most 
of us in India, it is a loose generic 
word meaning ‘on. behalf of 
women’. A major goal of femin- 
ism is equality between the sexes, 
social, political and economic. 

Until now, we thought we 
knew what we meant by ‘equa- 
lity. The U.N. Decade for 
Women. was all about ‘Equality, 
Development and Peace’ for 
women, or wasn’t it? 

In a slim, well-produced book 
by Oxfam, 1984, called “Si 
men and_Deyelop- 


some woman speaker would -went in India, Maitrayee Mukho- 


promptly exonerate herself by 


declaring, “I am nota feminist”. 
- Who indeed is a feminist? To 
some young women, feminism 
may mean a fashionable and pro- 
gressive label; to many others it 
is an inflammable thing and as 
dangerous and disruptive as ter- 
rorism; a threat to our culture, a 
fissure that will rend the family’s 
stability. They would talk dis- 
paragingly of the rising incidence 
of divorce in the West, but ignore 
_the burning of young wives or 
the slow death of many in this 
country. à 
That feminist philosophy has 


~ evolved over some centuries and 


js still evolving, that it has as 
many shades and positions as any 
other political philosophy, is little 
understood. Does anyone regard 
socialism as one homogeneous 
entity? Yet what a left-handed 
compliment to give to a section 
of Western women that they 
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padyaya sums up elegantly with 
consummate skill and admirable 
brevity, the problems that afflict 
women in India. She begins her 
essay by questioning the accepted 
definition of development and 
Proposes an alternative proposi- 
tion where development would 
mean ‘the creation of a non 
exploitative society based on 
egalitarian values, where each 
individual has access to those 
resources which will enable them 
(sic) to realise their full human 
potential.” (emphasis mine) 

She proceeds to document the 


Wide gaps between men and.. 


women in every sector of eco- 
nomic and social development 
and in the opportunities avail- 
able for such development. She 
notes with concern the 
Situation where even 
Significant increases 

employment have 

women have failed to share 
equally in this increase; problems 


of discrimination in the labour 


market; high rates of female 


unemployment; strenuous work- 


loads; the woes: of women 
workers in the unorganised 


grim | 
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as a consequence! 5 
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technology and ven It, 
Facts speak for t 
those hundred-odd Page 
very first chapter desert 
weired ways in which 
and capitalism combine 
the cultural conditions o 
country. 

_ At the end of it all isa star | 
ling statement: “The problem 
before the majority of Wome | 
in India today is not equality 
but survival.” Must one counter | 
pose the two? Did not the book 
drive home the point (and rather | 
beautifully, I thought) tha 
women in India have unegui 
chances for survival? Jf we’ ar 
talking of priorities and argu | 
for -instance that the needs of | 
the majority of women deman 
rgent attention, there can i 
no quarrel with it. We woul 
also have no difficulty in accepi 
ing that some women from | 
better-off classes have less i 
worry about and are better pla 
than many millions of poor ma) 
But it is not correct to say ti 
equality is not an Issue: 
ae not an issue, why a bo 
highlighting the inequa 
the ions of poor wana 
this country unworthy ° 
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; leaders of 29 Asian and African 
er ng China, met at Bandung in Indo- 
gates Mr. first Conference of Afro-Asian 

; eneration of new Third World leaders 
power and international prominence. 


fr’ was coming into existence. Today, thirty 
ws after that historic event, the number of in- 
gendent states in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
us greatly increased, to around 120. Yet in 1955 
alysix African states were represented at Bandung: 
uy over fifty are independent. The issues posed 
{ Bandung remain vital and, in some cases, -are 
tien more pressing. A balance-sheet of the interven- 
ig three decades, schematic and provisional as 
imay be, can therefore serve not only as a retros- 
ile on what has passed, but as a guide to the 
tenda for the future. 


The Achievements 


‘The ensuing decades have certainly produced some 
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© 1950s many expected to last for “negotiated the three Lome Conventions have achiev- - 


have, in the 1970’s, broken what was previously 
ont he metropolitan states: 
i and Sa and the Virgin Islands, 
gi | NIN Netland Tslande Curacao and French 


- thirty years, namely that of economic and si 
transformation. ‘The idea, commonly held 


é 1960’: the newly independent countries wer 
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Kong and Macao. Iniquitous they may be, but 
they are the crumbs of a now by-gone system. In 
the Nonaligned Movement only two of the one- 
hundred and one members represent liberation move- 
ments — PLO and SWAPO — while a third, ANC 
of South Africa, isan observer. All the Other, 
important former colonies, and most recently Zim- 
babwe, have gained independence, 

2. Beyond their individual accession to statehood, ~ 
the countries of the Third World have come together 
in a variety of alliances and coalitions to represent, 
jointly, their shared political and economic interests. 
The Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation, founded 
at Bandung, lasted only ten years: it was dissolved 
in 1966, following the Boumedienne coup. in 
Algeria, and China’s loss of influence in the Third ` 
World. But the Nonaligned Movement, founded in 
1961, has gathered over one hundred members and 
represents a Clear, persistent, voice in international — 
affairs, in. support of decolonisation, non-inter- 
ference in the Third World, anda reform of the 
international economic system: this latter goal, first 
raised collectively at UNCTAD-I in 1964, was to 
find its clearest codification in the proclamation of A 
the programme for a New: International Economic aN 
Order in 1973 atthe Fourth NAM Summit, in Eo. 
Algiers. Parallel to NAM, the Group of 77, now 
with 126 members, has lobbied for international © 
economic reforms. Other more specific coalitions _ 
and successes can be registered: OPEC, established ~ 
in 1960, has- since 197{ been able substantially to — 
multiply the oil revenues ofits members; the 64 - 
African, Caribbean and Pacific states who have 


ed a significant new bargaining position with EEC; 
and, although not formally united in one organisa- — 
tion, the dozen or so New Industrialising Countries — 


seen as an absolute block on 
Third World. eyes ee es 

3, The growth of OPEC, ACP and NICs point to 
a further major dimension of change over the p 


industrialisation in the: x 


‘condemned to a condition of ‘neo-colonial’ 
tion, without agrarian change, industrial growt 
expansion of welfare services, is clearly in: 


in the face of the record of recent 
rise not 


ecades. 
only c Ist g NICS, lik 
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Korea, Singapore and Mexico, but of countries like 
India, the Philippines and Brazil, demonstrates that 
there is industrial potential in the Third World. 
Agricultural change, through land reforms, as in 
Taiwan, or through green revolutions, as in Punjab, 
point to a variety of possible new paths in the 


countryside. The great expansion of education and 
health services in many Third World states is not 
compatible with a view of these countries as uni- 
formly destined to constant misery. 
4. The achievement of independence, and the 
pace of socio-economic change, have done more 
than just alter the political institutions and govern- 
ing bodies of these states. For attendant upon, and 
following independence, a considerable number of 
Third World countries have undergone social revo- 
lutions, of a wide range of characters and depths. 
The overthrow of colonialism has, in many cases, 
been accompanied or paralleled by the overthrow 
of established ruling systems, be these of local or 
metropolitan ethnic origin. The history of the post- 
war world has been that of a series of Third World 
earthquakes, which have come in three major waves. 
The first that came immediately after World War LI, 
included those of China, Vietnam, Korea, Egypt 
and Bolivia. The second, in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960s, included Cuba, Iraq, North Yemen, 
Algeria. The third, and by far the greatest, came 
in the period from 1974 to 1980 when fourteen 
Third World states underwent social revolution — 
some as part of the decolonisation process 
(Zimbabwe, and the Portugese colonies in Africa) 
others as a result of indigenous struggles against 
foreign occupation (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) 
and others still against local, formally independent 
ruling classes (Iran, Afghanistan, Ethiopia Grenada, 
Nicaragua). Since 1980 these changes have halted 
once again; but indicators from many parts of the 
world — Peru, Sudan, the Philippines — suggest 
that the social order in the Third World has not 
found a new stability in the mid-1980s. A fourth 
wave of Third World revolution ae 
oing. s may be in the 
5. In both the independe g: 
Third World revolutions a ae ee ue 
power in the contemporary world was achieved, 
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“Cyprus and Senen Yemen, at Suez, Play 
on the- Yalu River, in Angola and Mone Gi 
Third World armies have faced anda 
colonial states. In 1983 by a combinati 
tary and political resistance Reagan ma iono 
walkover in Grenada, but he was Unab ae bad 
e 


Marines in the far more significant € Tie 
Lebanon. contest a ie 

6. Beyond these specific changes and : out 

ments, there lies a further dimension impra for 
’ C i W 


of great importance, namely a shift in p 
international politics: The old system of | 
dominated by the great powers of Rue | 
North America and subservient to them. hee a 
pite the rise of Japan and China, survives nt Ed 
War Il. The early UN was under unde | ate 
Western control. But, as the number and „o ral 
of the Third World states increased, this cae 1 ices 
and the countries of the Third World won oe ni 
status and influence. They gradually formed’ a i tat 
independent bloc in UN and wrested jt in ips, 2 
Western manipulation. They continued to ith we. T 
against colonialism and for universal independers Third W 
A generation of Third World leaders stepped onp | fo {ha 
the world stage. It was Bandung which, more they | {dou 
any other event, ushered in this new era, andi | Mia? 
new world which these leaders represented, Nein y 8 W! 
and Nasser, Sukarno and Nkrumah and Guevan, | ÙN W 
Mao, Castro and Chou En-lai, Cabral and Neto | inste 
Giap and Ho Chi Minh, were leaders of inter | 280d 
national reputation in a rapidly changing configu: į Hs, th 
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The Failures 
Yet the thirty years since Bandung have not beet 
ones of unqualified or continuous success. Ford 
that the Third World has achieved, it has endured 
terrible sufferings, calamities, disappointment 
wastages and deceits. Few in 1955 could hai 
envisaged the many setbacks that the original pr 
ponents of independence, coexistence and economi 
prosperity were to undergo. 
1. Despite substantial socio-economic „chani 
and the growth of incomes and output in m 
Third World countries, many Third World sri 
have experienced a worsening of the econo 
conditions inherited from colonialism. 
mid-1980s between 700 million and 
people in the Third World are at © | 
poverty line, and faced with malo i | 
Starvation. One overarching reason 10! pt 
been the explosion in Third World rates Sot 
lation growth, such that the strain on meis 


famine, ecological disaster, and, © 
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be of these countries and the 
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ties Gl been misdirected and stolen. 
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tures, the acute tensions in 


actly of state struc 


r . . 
Changed | wale eties and pressure from imperia- 
von F | tie vok ied to ite. emergence of dictator- 
da mom | Bt wee hich the military have played the leading 
it fron | Dre oppression visited upon post-colonial 
to lobh i World peoples has been different in character 
enon that of imperial rule: but it has often involved 
Ped onl Peis repression, cruelty and violation of 
orei os riehts. Much of the responsibility for this 
e les with imperialism. But the nationalism of 
Gien Third World states, which served to mobilise people 


ginst colonialism, has all too often been used in 
kmagogic form to justify the crushing of oppo- 
wats, the denial of rights to ethnic and religious 
tigorities, and the silencing of individual critics. 
4 some countries too, religious nationalism, 
‘netifed with all the fanaticism of the divinely 
tspired, has been used to reintroduce some of the 
msot oppression that capitalist modernisation 
ee colonialism had undermined — the fate of 
aa Khomeini’s -Iran and the Hindu pro- 
he ie being cases in point. The hopes 
WS that independence would lead to 
5 Honda and social justice, have proven 
lopment as those concerning economic 
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has led to the evacuation of the great powers from ~~ 
significant activity in that arena. OPEC’s ability ~ 
to raise oil prices for a decade was real enough: but 
its intention to convert this economic power over. 
One commodity into an instrument for broader 
pressure on the North, on the Palestine issue or the 
New Economic Order, has proven illusory. The 
most dramatic change in North-South economic 
relations over the past decade has been the 
enormous increase in Third World debt — to $ 820 
billion by the end of 1983. - 

4. This pattern of weakness and disarray vis-a- 
vis the North is also evident in relations between 
Third World countries themselves. The most drama- 
tic index of this is the rising incidence of armed 
conflict between Third World states: the Arab-Israeli 
and Indo-Pakistani wars have now been-succeeded 
by many others — Somalia and Ethiopia, Uganda 
and Tanzania, Iran and Iraq, and, ina gruesome ~ 
appendix to the solidarity of the 1960s, Vietnam 
and China. Third World states are spending increas- 
ing amounts of their scarce resources on arms. In 
1982 Third World states purchased over $ 20 billion 
worth of arms, equivalent to nearly two-thirds of the 
total world arms trade. The incidence of nuclear - 
proliferation in the Third World demonstrates the 
dangers that may lie ahead: over twenty Third World. 
states could have the bomb by the year 2000. 

The disarray is equally evident in the economic — 
sphere: despite much-talk-of greater Economic Co- 
operation Between Developing Countries, the record 
is dismal indeed. The great majority of Third World 
economic relations is carried out between individual 
Third World states and developed countries. There 
has been no real increase in ECDC since the pro- 
clamation of the New Economic Order in 1973. 
Where there has been a change is the character of 
intra-Third World economic relations towards 
greater differentiation and exploitation of the richer 
by the poorer; OPEC extortion of higher oil prices 
from the poorer Third World ‘states and the exploit- 
ation-of Third World labour through migration are 
the signs of what has in effect become the new eco- 
nomic order, one of greater inequality between Third 
‘World states. s 

Attempts by regional groupings of Third World 
states to forge more effective forms of political col- 
laboration between themselves have proven equally 
elusive. The more coherent regional alliances have 
in effect been Trojan horses of the West — the 


Organisation of American States, and ASEAN, 


with, in earlier epochs, the Baghdad Pact and — 
SEATO. The dreams of African unity propounded - 
by Nkrumah and of Arab unity by Nasser have 


‘found no greater realisation than the idea of Latin 


American unity espoused a century and three 
uarters ago by Simon Bolivar, = = Pe 
2 S These penera] North-South and intra-Sou 
failures are underlined all the more by the failur 

countries fo resolve the two deepest, 


the UN General Assembly . 


successes against their neighbours 
are, if anything, signs of an even greater ability to 
` defy their opponents. The Arab and African states 
have evolved neither the military power nor the poli- 
tical strength to find solutions to the problems 
posed by these two issues, and their recent regression 
into disunity in the face of supposedly common 
enemies only underlined their failures in this regard. 
The two lines of policy apparently available to oppo- 
nents of Israel and South Africa — instransigent but 
impotent rejectionism on the one hand, docile 
acceptance on the other — only reveal the lack of 
any strategy that is both opposed to the systems 
embodied in these two states and yet capable of 
evolving a realistic and just challenge to them. 
6. The blocking of progress vis-a-vis Israel and 
South Africa itself draws attention to one of the 
most enduring and worrying features of Third World 
politics in recent years, namely the retreat of some 
of today’s Third World leaders from reality and from 
responsible assessment, into various forms of 
rhetoric, evasion and self-delusion. The myriad 
conferences and seminars, anniversary celebrations, 
official communiques and telegrams of congratula- 
tion in which these /eaders have ‘idulged have not 
moved their opponents or improved the lot of their 
own peoples one jot. The depreciation of truth in 
‘such rhetoric, a pursuit now embodied in the cam- 
paign for a new, that is, censored and repressive, 
international information order not only weakens 
the Third World vis-a-vis the developed world but 
also weakens the ability of Third World leaders to 
confront and resolve their own pressing problems. 


and their récent 


Conclusions and Prospects 
These achievements and failures, presented in 
schematic fashion as they have been, present a 
balance-sheet that is both substantial and alarming 
ofa Third World still in the midst of upheaval, 
conflict, suffeing and change, and of a hierarchical 
international system that has adapted to change 
without abandoning its fundamental structures of 
inequality. Amidst this diversity and evolution, it is 
nonetheless possible to indicate certain general result 
of ne wate decades since Bandung. È 
I. The Pattern of Third World s i 
exists is the more or less Sean ie of 
colonialism. Amidst all the talk of weak re 
l nd 
penetrated’ states, and of arbitrary frontiers it is 
striking how far the administrative and inter-st t 
_ boundaries inherited from colonialism have SUTVii a 
and how the new State structures have e. d 
; themselves. Despite all the talk of new fusio mn 
“unity, none has occurred, except at the mom Ao 
independence itself, asin Somalia and n n 
or to overcome very recent divisions, as in Veen 
On the other hand, there has been only ae: 
case of post-colonial secession in the Third wo. 
and this was in a 
wa: already split into 
s rzan 
The Eritreans and POLISARIO, and e Sil k E 
ight on, but few believe they will succeed ae 
d or all its division, remains one state, ~ a 
e record of economic development in the 
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and Cuba on one side and Singapore, 7 ety YN, J 

Jamaica on the other can harldy be seen Pe ai g 
cally nonaligned. The politics of the Third Wel 1 Ta 
are permeated by those of East-West rivalry: i f it 
some states can stand relatively outside either on z follow 
a considerable number neither want to nor a Comp 
Many states that are formally part ofthe Thid | Hasti 
World can, in political terms, be redistributed totte | thath 
First’ (pro-US) and ‘second’ (pro-Soviet) camps, finally 
4. In the longer run the independence celebrated | monti 
and demanded at Bandung, and implemented inthe | penne 
years since then, will appear not as the end ofa pre | 1835), 
cess, the attainment of something ideal, but asaf Wood 
punctuation mark on a much longer road of politic f ations 
social and economic transformation. The ability o} His 
states to rule themselves is certainly enhanced byak bare t 
taining formal independence but this juridical transf Was n 
fer acquires deeper significance only if and when iti contra 
accompanied by other changes, within the society! f; tation 
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question. A ruling group that ties itself to the Wet 

is ont capable of ensuring independence, equily o 
the proper use of natural resources. Those that seek 
to break away are faced with an awesome stt 
alternative problems — the terrible human costs 

Social revolution in the Third World, the horrendo | 
price which imperialism visits upon those WhOl 
and evade its controls, and the exiguous. economi 
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aid which the Soviet Union offers to those th Tte 
seek eats for such a punctuation Tedis | i : 
tansformation i | the 2 i 

on is marked only by To see lade 1) By 


demands of sustaining any such push. J° * 
pendence as such a punctuation 

however, to recognise that not all the yh i 
colonialism need to be rejected: centralise Se d 
measure of economic development, 2 com mio! | 
of secularism anda confrontation with tta ad tei 
obstacles to change may all, propel e to | 
Positive aspects of the colonial experience: 
of this is nowhere clearer than in those © ty 
in the name of a benighted and retrospectit’ k int | 
ticity, Third World countries have plunged soul 
the darknesses from which even- colonialist i 
fo extract them. The idea that a political 0 
cal system is necessarily valid becaus? 
Presented as ‘anti-imperialist’ is as mUe s 


ist illusion as the claim that with 10°F” 


6. We are left with a third world 
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e into ae its power and initiative. If the 
to fe independence leaders is virtually 
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„earliest attempt to impart English education in 
Pi can be traced to the missionary activities 
folowing the establishment of the East India 
Company and the measures acon by Warren 
tasting as early as 1773. The protracted controversy 
that tad been generated by these initial efforts. was 
folly resolved by William Bentinck, barely a 
month after Thomas~~Babington Macaulay had 
penned his (in)famous Minute (on February 2, 


‘ioe . This policy was reaffirmed by Charles 
Wood patch of 1854, and with minor modific- 
alions continued throughout the British rule. 


ue the fact that the spreading of English education 
ies an act of disinterested magnanimity. On the 
tg Pit was the outcome ofa -complex combi- 
; not motives: religious — proselytising spirit; 


on Christian concepts; administrative 
fon0mic — to famili and elaborate bureaucracy; 
ities : 
| T yles of the’ capitalist economic system, 
Products; a develop in them a taste for British 
tale ang’ oa not the least, political — to consoli- 

naoa their dominance in the country. 
of ma Owever, did not embark on a pro- 

Ss English education in India. What 
Was shaping a small class 


Engl o2Cerned with 
» educated Indians, who may act, in 


o 
lons in od and colour, 


' This Een and intellect” (in Sharp 1965: 


madeation that the British introduc- 


Oin h: eir mother ¢ i 
a higher edu r country. This. was 


Historians of education have now adequately laid 


oral—to ; , „>E - 
a— to inculcate new values in the spirit of 


iliarise Indians with the moda- 


ay’s cc: 

s whoa oroeerPreters_between_us and 
nbl we =a _ class of persons 

but English in tastes, in 


SW: 
eknowles expected to filter down to the: 


nfernali ge -and values it had uitred. 
we. Stabiligce;, This, it was h E 
te Vstem « th aj. oped, would even- : 


srstandably modelled after the - 
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even leaving out China’s one 
billion people will soon live. 
pintments of the past decades, a 
m of independent Third World nations 

d has begun, in some limi- 


gone, and many of their successots are corrupt and 
inept by comparison, there are also many others in 
the Third World who have learned from these ex- 
periences and who remain committed to the goals 
enunciated three decades ago. The challenge facing 
them, in Asia, Africa and Latin America, remains 
as great as it is unavoidable. [] 


colonial Legacy, Neo-colonial Dependency 


English, which was not only taught as a Ja 

but also became the medium of instraetion, “Wirt 
the secondary school-leaving examination was con- 
ducted only in English tHH247, English was exau- 
sively used at the university stage right through the 
colonial period. For those aspiring for official posi- 
tions, professional status or leadership roles con- 
versance with English became indispensable. 

In conformity with the aims of their- educational | 
policy, most of the educational institutions establie = 
shed by the British were colleges and high schools, — 
and they were located mostly in urban centres, With 
scant attention given to primary schooling, especi- 
ally in the rural areas, the educational system turned 
out to be top-heavy. Infact, only 12.2 percent of | 
the population of British India was literate in 1941, d 

With the adoption of English as the medium of 
instruction, the vast mass of people were progres- 
sively estranged from the administrative, judicial 
and commercial institutions established by the 
British. Since they were vitally affected by these 
emergent institutions and were not able to under- - 
stand the modalities of their operations, they were 
forced to depend upon those who were English- ~~ 
educated. This coupled with the fact that English — 
was the language of the ruling class bestowed — 
unprecedented prestige on the English-educated 
‘Indians. These ‘Brown Sahibs’, because of their 
link with the economic and political interests domi- 
nated by the British, were alienated from the masses 
_ Though modelled after the University of London 
Indian universities were nowhere near it in terms of 
the quality of education imparted. The content of 


same time, this was accompanie 
ofthe indigenous lang 


was sadly neglected 
of English educ 


all the services were in effect reserve Tor tne E seo-Nill aon theo, embo 
British, Added to this was the absence of (or, 10 policy Ua ees a operate it en 
fact, opposition to) any policy of industrialisation, bove”. Metaphori PR T asses frg 
This meant limited opportunities for qualilied We from the Himalayas of Indian life uset] OY th 
trained Indians excepting perhaps in tion was to trickle downwards, forming a 


died ing 
dor l 


in teaching. 3 tiv 

echelons of the bureaucracy and in broad d stately stream to 5 ime +0 
A i led a large number of broad an rigate the th; inde 
ae” a Ee plains” (Mayhew 1926:22)-In retrospect, wee oe 
oier point needs clarification here. There is but feel that Macaulay lacked sociological foresiphy hot 


y educated he assumed things that were in accord with he 4 
i 


í an ? Mee 
a popular belief, held even by me convictions and failed to anticipate the consequen i 


i that the educational system in vogue before f 
e olonial conquest was the unorganised Gurukula. The filtration theory turned out to be a mirage 
The purpose of this, it is said, was to impart instruc- In fact, in England itself academic education i 

ivileged minority of the been elitist. The educational system introduced i 


tion in Vedic lore to a pri 1 s x EE S t 
upper caste males. It is further believed that the India also carried with it its elite bias asa colonial 


British brought in the broad-based educational legacy. Because of the initial advantage of thei 


system with universalistic criteria of enrolment. high status, the benefits of English education alo mio 
However, a close scrutiny of the archival evidence, accrued to the upper caste groups — the Bengali i 
especially the reports and minutes penned by the Kayasthas, the Tamil Brahmins, and the Marathi (ee C 
British themselves, explodes this myth. ; Chitpavans — and the well-to-do, that too in the colon 
At the time of the renewal of the East India urban areas. Thus emerged the first generation? | %™' 
Company’s Charter in 1813, the Court of Directors | indigenous English-educated industrial, commercial, tbe 
had instructed the Provincial Governors to institute political and intellectual elite : torical 
inquiries into the indigenous education prevalent .in he Englis educated Indians, contrary to Maca: pin 
their provinces. The Provincial Governors in turn ulay’s expections, showed little enthusiasm for | 0m? 
instructed the Collectors under them to survey the spreading education and Western ideology among Un 
state of education in their districts, Based onthe the masses. On the contrary, they used their educa: indepe 

; reports of the Collectors presented minutes from_ tion for what the system — not Macaulay — wanted educat 
ae A The reports from various provinces \\them to use it namely, for obtaining employment nenall 
“prove indubitably that not only were indigenous \and other material gains in the emergent order. n 
schools and colleges widespread in the eighteenth \ What was conceived to operate asa filter thus ~ a 
century, but also that the sex and caste composition \became a wedge which progressively widened the | pie 
of the student body was highly egalitarian (see ap between the English-educated elite and the masses. | i 
Dharmpal 1983). Although in the shorter run English education J p 

; Surprisingly, the later British writers have did contribute to- the political stability of the Ra} © ee 
tried to controvert the findings of the reports pre- in the longer run it proved to be the undoing of the he f 
ference 


pared. by their predecessors. Hartog. : tempt British stranglehold on the country.. The educated | 
, to find fault with Willia *S on Bengal class became more and more vocal in its criticism 

and dub it as as a tegend’ is a typical illustration of of the Raj. The Sedition Committee, which investi | Mee 
the pre-British system ofeducation in the country. gated the revolutionary conspiracies in Indis, 
While eschewing the details of the controversy, reported in 1918 that most of the conspirators We" 
suffice it to say that ee ee aed young men. As it turned out, almost all 
and there prevailed a system of education which was the leaders in the forefront of the nationalist moti 
as widespread as it was broad-based. ment belonged to the English-educated elite. ii 

‘The establishment of the empire, and the pursuit Macaulay’s minute was no doubt regretted 10 
of colonial, economic and political policies in general retrospect, but its directives having been IP | 
and the educational policy in particular, from mented, it seemed too late to reverse them. Bull f; 
somewhere around the first quarter of the nineteenth formulating their educational policy fot 
; century, ce .4 death blow to the indigenous Africa and South Asia, the British were careful 10° | 
fe aiem of education. Healy Hardinge’s_policy of to repeat the mistakes committed in Indi | | 
; e a nt ee among indirectly encouraging the growth of political com” 
2; a ments dr: i : : : ' 
nail into the coffin of indigenous Aon the last ousness and nationalist sentiments- 


Ga It is true that the destruction of the indigenous II : 
system of education w se : fr 
A ate nice Moo 
ae Cee Dodie: ted Tiens reposed faih EL a z hei 
_Mahadey Soiu Ranade morent ae it heralded eee oo This g de 
TE N e ates ae like ae je Significant implications for fe 
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riental-orìented educational institutions but al endence socio-political developmen kin 

ociferously demanded the expansion of eo”, (tn increasing number of scholars Wr gout 
pansi the English developmental problems of Third Wort e! 


have recognised neo-colonialism as 4 V! 
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ig: 


sit such a situation. course, 
po: 
jonialis® ene 
g comi Te Third World countries, and the 
d and A parties involved. The illusion of 
tions oft the Third World countries, the 
my en denc’ ae illusion on the part of those on 
ee} ie of re are dependent, the inability of 
cannot | jie these ee break with this dependency, and 
Sight A acy in the structure and values of 
th fre i jal le $ ; 
EL e clo stitutions are some of the facets of this 
gir g a . . 
ai jons isone of the crucial agencies through 
ced a ication colonisers and other developed countries 
olonia] which the 3 obtain influence over the ex-colonies 
their tt “Third World countries. - It has been aptly 
n also md ol F the ‘fourth dimension’ of foreign policy 
engal | Eee 64). Of course, educational neo- 
engali f e Coombs 1964). ras 
larathi p ialism does not operate uniformly or to the . 
in the Be fet in all the Third World countries. Much, 
ion of te sure, depends on the configuration nei 
eral na forces and the socio-econot situations pre- 
Ma viling in the T ecIUDE at the time of their gaining 
a al independence. i 
m for pe ae ex-colonies, at the time of her 
among inependence, India had a growing system of English 
educa: i ducation. This colonial heritage expanded pheno- 
vanted menally efter Independence, but it remained largely 
ae inlact qualitative. With the rapid expansion of the 
ta educational system, the associated problems multi- 
ad the | Ped and the crisis attendant upon it accentuated 
} over the years. 
S, on ; 
aa Was not the political leadership aware of the need 


e Raj ia new system of education to realise the dream 
. 


of the anew India? Certainly. As Jawaharlal Nehru, 
jucated k then Prime Mihister, told an educational con- 
iticism J ence in 1948, 

nvesti- Mteneyer conferences were held in the past to form a-plan 
India, hee in India, the tendency as a rule was to main- 
5 were Tist p panung system with slight modifications. This 
all thee t nappen now. Great changes have taken place in 
nee wih thet and the educational system must keep pace 
mo onise aS a must be revolu- 

m f, But wha ; Bien ia ees 
ee moderate ne ee practised in reality is only 

ui f iato z maine Ay : Been 
Pi | ‘they We exp anation for this state of affairs lies 
ful not | MS not Aerie of the nationalist movement. It 
tia O rYolveme Ci revolution premised upon mass 
consci f dame nd directed towards- changing the 
J ety. p n MStitutions and cultural values of 


| the Enel 


i sa ; 
| ish-edne ment led predominantly by. 

| i "ation <dueated bourgeoisig-which took charge 
d fron | ta Med by West er Independence. . Being 


gnie gcois 0 liberal ideology and its ethos, 
mp site pot only Teea E institutions 
A aS but alec a been introduced by the colonial 
on PACA An ae duaported others from Britain and 
i a0 k Sducation was the easiest to fit into 
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jon orn d concept, subsuming _bent-of mind has resulte 
1 is a twork of relations be e placence. On the other, 


te dependence. Bee. 
Soho arent as been drawn to how the 


vale, grant that the social institu: 


lonial rule are hard to break W 
; a fe al rule are hard to break 
ver: W decades. Bot cultural interia can 


hardi 


y be a perpetual. On the one hand, the colonial 
di uiescence and com- 


the other, it has generated a feeling 
that the colonial institutions are a superior cultural 


outpost for the so-called modern society — worse, a 
feeling that there is no alternative. 

In reality, the failure to make a radical departure 
from the past lies. not in inertia but in the absence, 
-i politicara on the part of th iP; Or 
more appropriately, -a~vested interest in the status 
quo. In fact, the Ẹ Deme e 
Which holds’ considerable power Pomme ae 
place in ihe system, functions-as-a-salesman of the 
English system of education. In what follows we 
shall examine the implications of educational neo- 
colonialism. 

Politics of Foreign Aid and Collaborative Research: 
The illusion of independence in many Third World 
countries is complemented by ‘friendly’ assistance 
by their former colonisers or other developed coun- 
tries. That foreign aid contains elements of neo- 
colonialism making forthe perpetual dependence 
of the Third World countries has been sufficiently 
exposed now. But the crucial question is what 
makes us dependent upon foreign aid from govern- 
ments aud private foundations for our educational 
development? i 

Colonial hangover apart, the cost of radically 
ehanEMe The clicatioral system in terms of time, 
money, and psychological implications, is generally 
high in any country, and it is magnified ina develop- 
ing country, which has to adjust scarce resources — 
among competing demands. To this if we add the 
absence of a sense of direction among the policy 
makers, the task of planning for educational change 
understandably becomes difficult: Considering this, 
the logic underlying the expansion of the existing 
system, rather than radically changing it, becomes 
clear. 2 ; 

Among the various educational projects under- 
taken in the country. with foreign assistance or colla- 
boration the establishment of several institutions, 
the provision of scholarships for students to 

the constitution of joint com-- 
nutritional and health 
childeren, and the 


study abroad, ) 
on text-books, 
for 


misions 
school 


- various 
ieties are _well known. Such foreign 
aid is intertwined with the foreign policy and. eco- 
nomic interests of the donor countries _and ta 


research areas and priorities in the Third World are 
directly and indirectly influenced by the deve oped 
countries to promote their own interests. Th 
cess is furthered by collaborative research uni 
taken at the behest of the developed countrie l 


: *s (1074: 59-66) case study BEGhY df oBerapexund 
aN illustrates the stranglehold of ts 


mechanism. Berreman (1981: 203-12) has oa 
the ulterior motives of research by foreign Ss 
in India by revealing the involvement of the Unite 
States Department of Defence in the ee 
t Border Co Research Project . That w 
espionage through collaborative research has the 
support of some of our own scholars, who criticise 
any attempt at curbing such activity, is distressing. 
English and Intellectual Neo-colonialism: An 
essential prop for the maintenance of the dominance 
of Britain and other English speaking industrial 
countries, particularly the United States, through 
foreign aid programmes and other means, is English. 
Even after three decades of Independence, the pro- 
blem of English in our education has eluded a 
a solution and has not been faced squarely by the 


olicy-makers. ; : ; 
Bang level — as in the colonial period 


At the primary } i 
-— the regional Janguage/mother-tongue 1s the wide- 
The effort to switch 


spread medium of instruction. — 

over from English to the regional language at the 
secondary level is neither complete nor satisfactory. 
At the tertiary level, and particularly in professional 
education, English still reigns supreme as the 
medium of instruction. In several universities where 
English has been replaced by the regional language 
as the medium of instruction at the college level, 


English is 


untries 


taught as a compulsory language. lish research work abroad. symptom of 
T he predominant, if not the exclusive, library bilia? y be due to the prestige such publi 
n N A A 
cations carry or because of the snobbery ofthe 


language. 
Of course the importance of English in our educa- 


tion has been defended and emphasised on practical, 
administrative and even political grounds. But set 
against the goal of building a ‘democratic-socialist’ 
order enshrined in the Constitution, the case of the 
regional languages appears to be stronger. What 
are the negative implications of the continued domi- 
nance of English in our education? 

Excluding the large majority of the people who 
are out of the purview of any kind of education, as 
Desai (1967:119-22) observes, there are two classes 
of educated people growing in the country. Those 
educated in the English medium and those educated 
in the medium of the mother-tongue/regional . 
language. The former constitute ‘a higher class of 
citizens’, “a new class of elite’, which is closer to all 
„the strategic geeti nar kie positions. Os- 
e is_is the latter class of elite, occupyi 

subordinate position in the hierarchy of offices. ‘Tha 
latter elite is at a disadvantage in securing higher 
positions demanding an advanced knowledge of 
English. The net consequence of the dualistic system 
of education is the consolidation and perpetuation 
of a super-elite in the country. 
_ The continued dominance of English in our educa- 
tion and Are our intellectuals has 
oriented their intellectual life towards their former 
_ colonisers and other English-speaking developed 

‘countries: This is due to two interrelated reasons 
st, the major share of the world’s knowledge E 
ow produced and refined by these and other deve- 
oped countries. And second, English has become 
f, if not the sole, language for the communi- 
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third position after America a i 
the~nv Melish titles publiski Nenia jpdia, 
per cent of the-books published in the country ; md ci 
1979-80 were in English. More than half-the ee they. 
papers circulated in the country are in English, ang f Ue if 
an even higher proportion of intellectual journals dra. 
appear in that language. This is really amazing Edt 
considering the fact that only about thr t | cote 
af the Indian population is liierate in Englisha | te 
compare inate oreen in f ntem 
all other Indian languages put together. social 
Another manifestation of this intellectual depen { ‘0% 
dency and academic neo-colonialism is reflectedin y “I 
the craving of Indian scholars to publish their J “7 
This, -a me: 
ž bI 
of pol 
scholars concerned. The publications of some i m the 
scholars, even when they are done in India, att colon 
oriented to ‘an invisible jury’ abroad (Shils 1957). pe 
Altbach (1975:11) has observed that the inter ai 
national arrangements controlling the flow of knon: EL 
ledge, such as copyright agreements, commercial ce 
publishing practices, etc, “work in the interests of Th 
the major publishing countries and to the detriment ink 
of the developing nations.” In view of Ss tea 
advantages as a long-standing expertise, advance devel 
technical know-how, backing of foreign capital i sat 
world-wide distribution network, and considera . | Bode; 
prestige, the British and American publishers com soc 
pletely dominate the publishing scene in Indias ing 1 tion , 
Foreign aid programmes in the area of publis a | Mode 
have not been in the interest of the recipient cte | ur 
tries as much as they are in the interest Oot | ro 
donors. Special mention should be made ri, f Song 
the Indo-American Text-book Programme 1,000 a 
programme involved reprinting more ae foot J Cvek 
American books in English, and more y ries idy 
million copies were distributed at subsidised k soal Met 
This programme did make available 0n 2147 ani J Us 
and at a cheaper rate many difficult-t07 cant f hiti 
expensive books to Indian-students. - Bu ily 2 oe me 
esata that many of the titles, espesa | Md 
social sciences, were not relevant n ove A ji „Thi 


and reflect the ideolo 
authors. : -hing 
All this has contributed to an astonishing 
of technical and scholarly publicatio”s 
languages. More shocking, only 3 f€ 
percentage of the populace is exposed to 


gical biases of- the! 


fosters an illusion of 


development in the Third 
World. : 


eir counterparts in the Third World. Apart from 
‘imperialism’ this ideology 


h Such a flow is essentially an out- This is not the place to go into the modernisation 
: countt nal strategy for self-advancement versus dependency debate. However, the major 
Orta of the Eee system of higher education in the advance of the latter theory over the former is certain - 
Which raged PY s have shown that the magnitude of and that is the recognition that: development and 
luabi iy: Studie and its cost to India are alarmingly under-development cannot be conceptualised in- 
oN pain dt in oped countries of the West are the. terms of a dualistic model of individual societies or 
ee jab ue anes e ogee ___ Self-contained nation’ states: Rather, development 
m w f ajor bene r causes and implications of brain and under-development are reciprocal conditions 
| the natu been well researched (see Reddy taking place in the context ofa global system of 
s from raid m and Kabra 1976). Suffice it to capitalist accumulation (see Frank 1981:291-300)- 
1074:3137 he re that the system of education in Seen in this light, a re-analysis of the political econo- 
amg ff ene oduced by the British for their own ends, my of growth in India on the lines of the depen- 
arly 45 | Ddi, peed with only minor modifications after dency theory becomes imperative. 
tty in | od conti nally left the country, seems to be responsi- Ur 
news f 00 on small measure in facilitating the brain ` 
i, and ia ae Hamse had its origin in the policies of the esta- 
ürnals Fducation in mgn pou in Ned eee lbhment of British orenian, the_English — `- 
mazing is oriented to the develo C „Or the modern’ — system o Ucation grew on f 
erce oec end itis offered in the medium of an ‘the ruins OF the-indigenous-system- destroyed” by the 
ish, as | national language, namely English. Students are _ ADlish-educate 
Nes in ccalised to internalise the values and ideology of site-—this system. óf education no urvived 
depen | those societies. Not surprisingly then, doctors, political independence but also expanded phenomen-. 
na in y_ ‘tsineers and others educated persons in the country ally, s L.neo-colonial dependency in the — 
their | sm to fit into those societies with the greatest process. While dirine t & pre-Independence period) ~~ 
H} case. es EA E the educational system was oriented to Britain, ia 
e Is Dependence Inevitable? In brief, the achievement the post-Indepe: it is not oriented to India 
ofthe | 0 political independence by India has not resulted The more the system expands, more its crisis 
some | Mtheemancipation of its educational system from despens. 
iia, are | ‘onial bondage. On the contary, the educational e much talked about radical restructuring and 
51), stm in the country, along with its wider socio- reorientation of the educational ‘system in the 
inter al frame-work, has been transformed intoa country. is no doubt exigent. But the question is, 
“know: Bo and wide-ranging Phase of neo-colonial which way? The answer to this profound question, 
mete oes grave implications for its future. which is as of now_unavailable, or at least, not ex--_' 
ests: 0 raves i „ © tantly formulated, has to be based on an apprecia- 
rimeni Ta context, it has often been asserted, though ton of the socio-historical bases of our educational 
: E teolonigs “t an clement of dependency of the crisis. It has also to recognise the fact that ‘‘decolo- 
a developed zon their former colonisers and other nisation or liberation, demands personal and | 3 
He tiation Sits 1S An integral part of the moder- societal struggles which go far beyond lowering one } 
a Wdernisation app oa poe conin] phase. ate flag and raising another’? (Carnoy 1974:22). IE j 
i fsoci6 : ch posits a dualsystem mo e ETE 
ting | tn oh Wherein development involves a transi- MAINSTREAM 
"coll" pide bas aan from the traditional to the 5 ON F ATES 
of the | alte to develop at eset development is. only a Para | PENET 
vere ff LPtOa Presumec q- ast at the expected pace. This INLAND 
Thi | ital Totes an development to be an unidimen- Single Copy : Rs. 2 
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DISCUSSION. 


| For Roy and Baxi, a Word of Caution 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI. 


——— 


This contribution from a journalist is in response to two articles published in Mainstream, the 
first entitled “For Prime Minister, a Word of Advice” by Bunker Roy, Director, Social Work and 
Research Centre, Tilonia, Rajasthan (Mainstream, March 9, 1985), and the second, “For Bunker 
Roy, a Word of Advice”, by Prof. Upendra Baxi, Vice-Chancellor, South Gujarat University, 


Surat. 


Readers are invited to participate in the discussion. 


— Editor 


pn e 


Wt must thank Bunker Roy and Upendra Baxi 
for initiating a very timely discussion regarding 
i the role of voluntary agencies vis-a-vis the attitude 
\ of the Government. While Roy seeks more coopera- 
‘tion from the Government and wants the Govern- 
‘ment to set up an autonomous National Council to 
wegulate the work of the agencies, Baxi wants 
nominal Government regulation and an end. to the 
Government’s policy of “colonial repression” 
towards them. 

Baxi looks at the Indian situation from the view 
of an elective oligarchy propped up by a “New 
Class” who are agents of “internal colonialism’. 
Baxi urges the “young and dynamic Prime Minister? 
to at least immediately implement the- reports of the 
National Police Commission and the Mulla Commit- 
‘tee on jail reforms; initiate anti-corruption program- 
mes; formulate a national environment policy; and 
deregulate the functioning of the social action 
groups, consistent with broad accountability. 

There should be a frank and open discussion 
about not only (1) the relationship between the 
agencies and the Government; (2) the source of 
finance; (3) the long-term objectives of the donor 
or the funding organisations; (4) the nature of 
issues which have been taken up (bonded labourers 

educational programmes in rural areas, issues relating 

to women and unorganised labour, etc); and the 
tesults which have so far been achieved in the Tes- 
© Pective spheres; but also about the criticism being 
' made in some quarters that much of this work js 
kely to create illusions in the minds of people 

t something is being done for them when in fact 
eit basic conditions are going to remain the same 
1 the absence of any radical change in the com- 

a of aed forces. ; 

Jn the one hand we admire the work 
me of the social action- s, on the aoe - 

ler to Think about “the Won political fallout 
his k d of work, There is always a danger ‘that 

, the people may be Jed toa blind alley 


and that this may blunt the revolutionary potential 
of the oppressed people who, instead of organising 
themselves politically on the basis of an ideology 
for mass stuggles, may be persuaded to be content 
with a hand: pump. 

I must mention here a debate which, though it 
took place within the confines of a communist 
organisation, I believe has some relevance for our 
debate also. A split took place a few months back ia 
the ranks of the Provisional Central Committee, 
Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) Jed by 


the late Satya Narain Singh. Two leaders of this par) 4 


— Santosh Rana and Vaskar Nandi — were accust 


of receiving money from a voluntary organisation | 


for relief work in Gopiballabhpur and Babaragot 


in West Bengal. Rana and Nandi maintained that 


the people in these areas had been inspired by then 


relief work and that this helped them to wer 
wa 


ing mass struggles against the Goverome 
organising people’s support. tween tle 
Whementhae canes consultation between 
agency workers and the Government exp? 
whether there should be or should not be 
to regulate the work (detect frauds, ete) 0f 
there should be deregulation, as Baxi. SA peo 
non-issues when viewed from this perspective i à 
a man is about to drown in a river, it 18 he fy 
who saves him and how; but then, shoul a ie 
learn to swim if he has to live near the t “i i 
assive amounts of money COM? izo 
through voluntary agencies from foreibt mp 
We don’t know whether the motivation x 
humanitarian or political or both. fee 


_ finance Women’s groups (so many 
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114 artisans, bonded labourers 
nE unorganised labour. The 


(d ani 
¢ i ave organis 


ac 

> institutions have also been financed by 
Academic ces, and these publicise the virtues of 
ign 50 mi Gandhian-Vinoba Bhave-sarvodaya 
on-viole® t. Indirectly the media have also been 
te take up more of anti-atrocity journa- 
F political content. The issues relating 
d children are perceived in isolation 
sedas ifthe problems are ofa legal 
Thus the problems of exploitation 


jis devoid 0 


and oppressio 
trative an 


i i d toa. 
cumulative effect of all this has le 
rons growth of a lumpen-approach to the ques- - 


i overty, exploitation, oppression and 
in th the tribal areas of Bihar this 
proach has led to foreign-inspired and foreign- 
financed secessionist movements which have isolated 
the tribal population from the mainstream of mass 
struggles. 

What Jam trying to say is that with all the good 
intentions of the social activists, the approach they 
hve adopted is not ultimately going to help the 
poor. L also do not understand why foreign money 
stequired to be able to work among the villagers 
uid why the “leading activists’ have to draw 
mpiration from the seminars organised periodically. 
tta foreign country. Re 
ment a two alternatives to the present arrange- 
eat: (1) Relief work should be carried out by 


Steel industry 
KP, DATTA 


PRA NG; 7 P 
Seeking in the Lok Sabha in May 1957, Jawaharlal 


|e caru í ; 
tthe natio o bed the steel industry as the bedrock 


US. He coo $ endeavour to 


said: attain economic prog- 
Progr 


id: : : 
Re ms, You fa is a basic fact that if-you want to 
1. The 


e to progress by having more steel. 


ing mac Ines 33 
indicat level of yourself. 


Theat Of t aoe Production is indeed a major 
st ney s economic development. 

as Vations it rms the nucleus around which 

decad 3 

. e sea 7 Fn 

the on Wa : pave Passed since the basic policy 

tening El indust assigning a commanding role. 


tne has no doubt made impres- 
Bicol the SIX Successive Five-year 
TY is still far behind on the 


i t : = z 
ng Capaci Gas ad set before itself to attain” 
Cente 


ell as groups who ROGER SORE TA GUNEEN Fecrutea from colleges and universities 


_ raised locally through a political party on political 


have come into existence like small fiduciaries — i 
. Work among the poor has become thus profitable 


Looks Up 


_ tonnes (MT), which increased nearly three-fold to 
Three UOmy, nter-dependent sectors of a deve- — 


After the highest production in 1979, the world 


i > TY in the : onomi 
è he country’s economic - 5 
htadwa ind ide _ industry has been confronting a severe rec 


million tonnes by the- eae a 4 
ee a urplus capacity in developed countrie 


with money raised within India. Let foreign help 
come in times of acute necessity through Govern- 
ment agency. The foreign agencies can also be 
allowed to work in such areas with the help of 
Government officials. (2) Those who are keen to 
work among tribal people should do it with money 


lines and through mass Struggles. This would require . 
alot of sacrifice and not many “activists” would 
be ready to do it. The tribal people do not want just 
somebody to take their cases against the police to the 
courts, what they want is someone who can give 
them political leadership. 
Because of the availability of so much money from 
foreign sources so many of these activist groups 


and rewarding for the individuals. So many: orga- 
nisations on paper have come up, like the Wood 
Workers’ Federation of India — has anyone heard 
about it? The saying is, ‘set up an organisation 
and get money’. Not all money which comes to 
India is tainted and not all organisations have 
dubious links, but what is the need for such money? 
The voluntary organisations must also give up the 
pretence that they are non-political. Those who are 
involved in trade union activities are doing political 
work by preventing the leadership of unorganised 
labour to pass into the hands of the political parties. 
There are politicians doing trade union work with 
foreign money, so why pretence? r 

The fear is of communism. So it is a new 
strategy to fight the spread of communism — of 
radical ideas — to prevent radical changes in society. 
The idea is to improve the present system and to 4 
strengthen it — but remove the feudal trappings i 
wherever possible. O 


For an objective assessment of the performance of 
the steel sector in past years, it is necessary to take — 
a global view. Rapid strides: have been made in ~ 
world steel production during the last hundred years. 
In 1870, the production was merely 10 million 


28 million tonnes in 1900 and over seven-fold to 73 
million tonnesén 1920. In the next sixty years, 
production increased another ten-fold to 717 million 
oleae aes il crisi peaks in wordia] one 

- After the oil crisis, t 1 
put were achieved first in 1974 (704 MT) and sub: 
quently in 1978 (715 MT) and in 1979 (748 M 


production slumped to 717 MT in 1980 an 
MT in 1981. In 1982, world steel output re 
still lower level of 644 MT. > 

The recessionary period was. followed by 


ably Japan and EEC countries, whic 
$ EE Dag in USA and Latin America at 
prices lower than their home prices of steel and due 
idies sometimes at prices lower than 


~ to export subsi í ces lov : 
even production costs. This resulted in rising Pro 


on * jonism, with USA introducing the trigger price 
r ee nism which sets off a levy of higher duties if 
prices are found to be low, instigation of anti-dump- 
ing suits, fixation of quotas for EEC exports into 
USA and an antisurge mechanism to monitor the 
Jevels of special steel imports and identify sudden 
price increases resulting from unfair trade practices. 
A broad look at the world steel scene shows that 
the major share in steel output is accounted for by 
the developed world. The developing countries ac- 
count for hardly 15 per cent of the total steel pro- 
duction while they consume about 20 per cent of 
world steel. Due to large population concentration 
in the developing world (around 74 per cent), their 
per capita steel production is only about 31 kg 
compared to 518 kg in the developed world. A 
majority of the developing countries have per capita 
steel consumption below 50 kg while the figure 


ally advanced countries. 

The establishment of the first integrated steel plant 
at Jamshedpur in 1911 by Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd heralded India’s entry into the field of 
modern steel technology. This was followed by the 
setting up of Indian Iron and Stee] Company in 1918 
and Mysore Iron and Steel Works in 1923. During 
the Second Five-year Plan (1956-61), Government 
decided to set up three integrated steel plants of 1.1 
million tonnes per year of ingot steel capacity each 
in the public sector to be located at Rourkela, Bhilai 
and Durgapur with technological assistance from 
West Germany, USSR and UK respectively. These 
‘steel plants were subsequently expanded — Rourkela 
to 1.8 MT, Bhilai to 2.5 MT and Durgapur to 
1.6 MT per year — during the Third Plan (1961-66). 
Another steel plant at Bokaro with an initial capa- 
city of 1.7 MT was commissioned during the Fifth 
Plan. Expansion of Bokaro and Bhilai steel plants 
each to 4.0 MT is under way. 

The last decade witnessed a spectacular growth in 
_ the electric and furnace industry. ‘At present there 
are over 150 units. Besides, there are more than 1,000 
- billet and scrap re-rolling units. Work on the coast- 
based steel plant at Vishakhapatnam has begun and 
is likely to be commissioned during the Seventh 

an. 
_ After the installation of the public s $ 
plants two decades ago, India ae ee an 
a stage of almost total dependence on foreign 
technology to self-reliance, and to a limited extent 
ven exporting technical services to developin 
countries. With its own consultancy civanicaione 

eel plant construction agencies, adequate raw 
erials, mining and exploration capabilities 

h and training organisations, technical educa. 

“units, heavy machine-building plants, etc, Indi 
built the core pre-requisites of steel industry 
; endeavour to achieve industrial self-reliance, : = 


pile 


Digitizec by Ayo Sengit PeapetneMApAENE quantum of output, gy 


generally ranges from 350 to 700 kg in the industri- ~ 


- standardisation of equipment, etc, as also 


‘necessary to decide the level of output for the 
try. and to determine the Capacity = 
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steel is determined by demand 
demand mainly depends ' 
steel-consuming sectors, which in turn Pringi 
on growth of gross domestic produ de 
economy. Production planning for immed o 
investment decisions for a longer pla late 
etc, would all require an idea about th i 
demand of steel. The country has at e fut 
annual demand of 10.8 million tonnes a 
Carbon Steel. Of this, the integrated «o 0i 
contribute 70 per cent, mini-steel plants 20:p¢ 
and the balance is met through imports, ne 
to projection by the National Council of 
Economic Research, the demand is likely to } 
million tonnes by 2000: AD. e3 
The consumption of steel increased gradual 


whil 
on growth oF ne 


Cent 


of 14.6 per cent in the First Plan, 
the Second Plan and 7.8 per cent in the Third Plan, 
During the Annual Plan periods from 1965-66% 
1968-69, the consumption of steel recorded a nega: 
tive. growth rate of (—)4.7 per cent. This was 
because the principal determinant of steel demand 
got diverted from development as a result of the 
Indo-Pak war in 1965 followed by severe drought, 
In the Fourth Plan, the consumption of steel started 


increasing with a lesser tempo of 5.0 per cent rate of | 


growth than up to the Third Plan period. The 


apparent consumption of saleable steel showed 4 | 
- remarkable growth in the recent past recording 4 
growth rate of 9.2 per cent between 1978-79 ani 


1981-82. 


According to the forecasts made by the busints | 


information services of the Western world, develop: 
ing countries are expected to increase theif share 0 
world stéel consumption from 13.2 per cent 1m n 


to 18.3-per cent in 1990. With 20 per cent of worlds 
population, India’s steel production is only a 
1.5 percent. One major factor militating aga” |X 


optimum development of steel industry is the a 
lescence of technology. In a paper presented âl i 
Round Table on Steel Industry for the next ae 

held in New Delhi in February 1985, 
man, S. Samarapungavan, emphasised © 
sions on the location of plants, choice of Er eve 


capa 
re de l 


lopment of low investment production 
with a better capital-output ratio to ensure 
ment of steel industry on a sustained basie 
industry needs to be modernised if the steel S 

to make a decisive breakthrough. 0 


REGRETS. yai 
Very often the production schedule o alure 
stream is disrupted because of repeate! 
of power supply at the press where ie Ln 
printed, The Delhi Electric Supply UM 
(DESU) has been aware of our pligh 
out the paper in time. Perhaps 
readers may lend a helping hand by P x 
extra-persuasion on the DESU author me 


; futa — 
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the first three Plan periods recording rates ofa 
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Applied 1 {J JAIN 
ae pevAKl 
h of the recently held Conference 
ally i fate en in the Development of 
Por poon ie ned and other developing countries New 
d Plan, KA ri 10-11, 1985) at least twenty-five out of 
-66 to phi (Apr. tely forty heads of delegations who 
to | ite approximately 3 aas 
anega: f wke emphasized the sense of ‘belonging’ they had 
jis Was N the self-confidence they had gained during the 
Jemand meting. The Kenyans as those planning to host 
of the | te United Nations World Conference on Women 
rought, | Nairobi in July, felt particularly revived as, ata 
started Y pparatory meeting in Vienna in March, political 
rate of | dfrences and manoeuvres had raised doubts 
d. The } whether the Conference would be held at allen 5 
weda | Voicing special concern on the unequal situation 
ding a | ‘omen — in relation to men, otherwise known 
-19 an “gender inequality — always raises controversy in 
“ktis and nations where there are other critical 
stn f doblems not only of national subjugation but 
evel termal discrimination, Apartheid, the Palestinian 
ae sation, hunger, militarisation, and most virulent 
"orld in nate caste, ethnic-based inequality, seem 
about a ie Nore urgent in such situation. 
against | O dele ue New Delhi Conference, attended by 
> obs% bully a from 65 countries, this Tesponse 
at th} Yonen's z subsumed in the substantial debate on 
decal) Mev confes. 00: Thus it became one of the best 
Chai Monly gypi CES on women’s condition forging 
nt del J nang aes but Providing a legitimacy to the 
nology | Political omen for justice — economic, -social 
te | Wsfor equity 2E With and inside of the other - 
pac 4 asthi hss ae 
evel i legitimisation that evoked the special 
IS eis Pigg ho Other self-confidence amongst the dele- 
ec Yo tO the ohne -had often had to back outin 


~ R a len 
hy à situation vee from 


: Sender 


which built 
Were Fa ; 


M Apri n 


-ing to regional research networks from the large 


the “broader frame- 


- process. 


_ recognising the centrality of women’s role in th 


_ but important perspective of successfully 


< & draft prepared by the style of debating inequality had o 


| lle of Women in Development 
| NTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE OF ANOTHER KIND 


host Government — as a potential output of the 
Conference. This document was composed- out of 
several other reviews and analysis of the condition 
of women — especially poor women — in the deve- 
loping world. The International Centre for Public 
Enterprises (ICEP) in Lubljana, Yugoslavia had 
been commissioned specifically to do the review for- 
the NAM countries. They in turn had used. Tesear~ 
chers from some NAM countries. For example, the ~ 
Centre for Women Development Studies, an Indian- 
based research and action centre, organised the © 
reviews for three chapters namely, agriculture, 
industry and political Participation using three 
Indian scholars. This part of the study was sup- 
ported by the Indian Council for Social Science 
Research. A Cuban researcher had Prepared one of 
the other chapters and so on, 
The Report of the Seventh NAM: Summit (1983) 
provided an excellent ideological framework and- 
quotations froth this report were used. An indirect 
contribution was made by the process used as well 
as the paper prepared by the Government of India 
for the forthcoming World Conference in Nairobi. 
This paper was written by a group of specialists 
from outside Government who were formed -into a 
Committee almost a year ago. Chapters of this 
paper had gone over the sectoral territories with the — 
frank, self-critical but forward-looking approach 
typical of the Indian women’s movement. Another 
input came from an independent analysis of women’s — 
experience of development across the globe which 
is being prepared by a group of researchers belong- 


continents of the developing world. This synthesis 
paper being offered as an alternative development. 
platform (DAWN) also emphasized the . two-way 
linkages between women and the overall system and 


Thus some of the emphasis on the importance le 


development. process not only from the point of view 
of equality and justice, but from the more m 


development and production/growth targets, 


from this analysis. 


Thus the kind of outspoken and radical 
textual writing that has become p 


see Saas es 
NAM paper both through che aa elare owe 
well as the Indian members of the drafting 


committee. i z 5 
An example of the perspective provided 


draft are paras 25 and para 256. 


y the 


Para 25 
has not been 


The role of women in overall development has not ote 
fully understood, nor has it been given its full weight in 
the struggle to eliminate poverty, hunger, inequality ex 

injustice at the national as well as the international level. 
The continued assumption that the responsibility for child- 
rearing and for family needs lies with women alone, as 
well as the persistence of intrahousehold inequalities, place 
severe strains on women’s health, limit their capacity to 
participate efficiently in the production process and further 
jeopardise their chances for a fair share in the benefits of 


society. 


It is thus becoming overwhelmingly clear that in 
searching for solutions to these contradictions the 
inequalities between men and women have to be 
examined particularly from a developmental perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, the concerns of relevance to 
women cannot be resolved automatically through 
economic growth alone. On the other hand, egalita- 
rian processes and policy action to improve women’s 


position within -developing countries are only a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition to increase 


the quality of life of the women in these countries, 


particularly in view of the grave consequences of the 
world economic crisis. Simultaneous and concerted 
action is necessary. to improve the conditions for 
growth and development by appropriate domestic 
and international policies, articulating within that 
developmental framework measures to enhance the 
-role ene position of women as a factor of develop- 
ment. 


Para 256 


Unlike in many developed countries, the women’ =- 
ment in developing countries have placed a eke enona. 
sis on issues of survival and development that affect not 
only themselves but all members of society. They have 
gone to considerable pains to avoid charges of separatism 
by seckiog alliance and offering solidarity with other 
popular groups in the hope that women’s issues will be 
recognised as important general issues in development 
Confrontations with men, trade unions, and/or the state 
have taken place only when the latter persisted in ignori 
momen s icp Br mdaleiag in hostile action. ae 

here is ample evidence of women from i ; 
tries rejecting the separatist approach s TAN 
feminists. At the same time, the Decade has certai y 
increased the awareness among many women and m ot 
the gross violations of women’s basic rights and néeds ete 
spread of this awareness and the emergence of more ; 
for mobilising women is one of the most positive sao 
the Decade. Women have unequivocally nEn a 
perialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism. foreign a S 
sion, racism zionism and violence in all parts or the 
world. Through their organisations women have s Mae 
to establish links within and outside their Countian: i 
. regions to increase solidarity on these issues, in an a 
: for stoppage of the arms race and particularly the ee 
_ armaments and testing and the heavy investment in A Ta 
rents, nhim es resources for urgent develo oani 
; . They hav inst ci i 

ea ibo e protested against civil war and wars- 


_ The debate on the very first day, he. 
e Cevale y, on th 
ean! paragraphs already brought Sut T 
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dmbibitionsseeagenterbased struggle and 
tion that is present in socialist and- 
countries. Yugoslavia wanted to delete e 
that emphasised that women needed aren ee 
or that male-dominated societies were ter Sh 
for women’s condition. Egypt, Algeria a respo 
all represented as males voiced similar a Jo 
They were constantly insistant on identify tion mit 
n 


problem as being behind if not outsid YINg th | gat! 
felt was a confrontation between men a Wha | r pi 
en, f gmi 


While this kind of refining was being 


Moroccoan woman Delegate shook up the Cua | 


ence by asking those who took such a line Conk | "Kat 
prevaricating. In a passionate outburst sh to Stop f Toss! 
the Conference back to its focus, pointing F | owi 
those who spoke from within this assembly fy thy f eC 
special need to eliminate discrimination Ht the f some 
women, did not need to defend themselves as a Gener 
equally concerned with the larger issues faced uy e 
their countries and societies. She felt that if t | pr 
gathering did not address itself to the specie p" 
oppression and injustice faced by women in relation | i 
to men. and the broader cultural norms, the Conte | of of 
ence would be neglecting its mandate. stani € 
Coming as this remark did from a Moroccan, i inpor 
stilled some of the constant carping. But the whol hmt 
floor was swept clean of such constant embarassment ee 
and amendments to the Indian draft by the inaugunl le le 
speech of the Prime Minister, and Chairman of tht | Saat 
Nonaligned Movement, Rajiv Gandhi. He said: ae 
Historically, in the matter of sacrifies, in heroism, thee f ment 
have been no differences just because of sex. Wont) | morni 
have risen to the highest levels of sacrifice, the hight | ANDI 
levels of heroism. This is evident from all our freedon 
struggles. Tan 
We have now to fight the social and cultural backwarè J, -An 
ness that has been historically thrust upon women: f inthe 
superiority has become, ina way, a vested interest, aol} orld 
like all vested interests, it is damaging to humanity. politic 
As a group, women are perhaps the largest under-privilts (ees fr 
ed groups in the world. And we must fight to rem ted 
this disparity. i din 
Most of the delegations whether from Cuba 0 ftom 
from Pakistan, from SWAPO or PLO were joy fender 
at the lever he provided to them. They had a The 
faced, from their own brothers and comrades | aont 
denunciation at any gender-based articulation att | 0m d 
Indian Minister for Social Welfare and aj bl hiker 
Affairs, Maragatham Chandrasekhar focus naon | fonal 
on the lack of adéquate achievement ás We f nh 
the urgency. Genel | Melt o 
In the words of Leticia Sahaney, Secretary 


to the World Conference on Women: yt 
s ting tp h 
rone 


It is wonderful — so peaceful and libem 
India. The newspapers are marvelous.. ¢ very © i 
kind of framework part of the aspirations o : who m 
here but it also has to be recognised by, 1B cessar) qi 
for women: that this is the most immediate g 
dition for the success of the struggle E 
openness and tolerance, freedom to. debate az 
conditions for development with equality: 
er-govert 
it 


away from the substance. An in 
the gathering at Vigyan Bhawan Wa 
delegations had included women from 
women’s movement; as different fro” © 


that 
pd 


; 5 

ed Government's machinery 
eat This is the special feature 
oe omen — the strong non-govern- 


while the leadership of the dele- 


Toria the Vice 
Sa T0 ase lso present was 
+ Obs, | p sa Minister Sion. of Cuban Women. 
i te j piP ent of Pa Yugoslavia had not only their 
oie Milar for abour and Women a airs Par mne 
made, a f Ministe" pni Chattopadhyay” of vogo m 
Confer | oganala T markable woman of near y ol eek 
tO stop J Toss! e country for decades as the initiator o 
e caly f porai in Law and political representation of 
out tha | ġe Changen Tomsic was elected a Rapporteur- 
for tte f pomen. d meticulously followed the debates, 
agains Geet ding the most importini substantial pata, 
aS beinp f safegl imination by the more conserva- 
faced i rahs from any eliminat y 
= : Pa sent a large contigent, again a mix 
PS 
rae El ond non-official. The Indian and Paki- 
Confer | ‘ani delegates combined together to draft several 
forani paragraphs related to drawing women 
ecan, il a traditional, secluded situations into the main- 
e whole | seam through gradual, technical training. When 
rassmetl | jeleader of the Pakistani delegation, Begum Zari 
B ufaraz made her ministerial speech she spent 
n of the 


: much of her time appreciating India’s efforts both as 
aid: lader of NAM as well as in the field of advance- 


ism, thee | mentof women. It was specially poignant as the 
; phe morning paper on April 11 had headlined as follows: 
ê 


| INDIA WARY OF PAK PEACE OFFENSIVE 


r freedoa 
backat | , Tanzania and Zambia amongst others had women 
jk | nthe delegation who were well-known across the 


World for their feminism as well as their inspirational 


ily its | ‘Oltical stands, A very young woman in her twen- 
erepriilte I tas fr on Oman y young 


to. remot ) commented on how much they 

psenjoyed hearing elaborations from oneof the 
Coba t | a delegates. They were listening to women 
ol | g e [developing world for the first time on 
had ali | “MEt-based inequality. 


a a pegates from the PLO were enthusiastic 


ON gel fon dmo ference, They had gathered in Delhi 


i t corners of thei i d looked 
q oh n rs ot their region and looke 
sed v hee by the fact that not only their conven- 
HY fog but k of recording the politics of their situa- 
y Gent Het ong e women issue had been so clearly 
1 It Wag ae 
jo he te alysis es of these issues such as Palestine and 
ove W | X Teduced p emational economic relations that. 
y ge | pitna ON Preparatory. committee meeting 
say Í dor’ tirera S: It is said that at this meeting, 
all e a for” ace by ECOSOC had prepared a 
FT tuned into ion. The Conference had then 


Norg» the Sociali 5 i 
kg p Orth ; ist bloc, the Group. 77 and 
A tovi a developed countries: The former two 
indin ae Kind of additions that can be 
itge latter h of analysis and recommenda- 
te fy Consens ad resisted. The Secretariat had 
ao nelusig ‘and so the meeting ‘could not 
d ‘on. Further there was a threat 


at if no consensus could be 
ae 
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it that the Kenyan Government is dependent on U.S. 
in many ways, including funding for hosting the 


Conference. This concern by the Kenyans was 


reflected in the low-profile composition of the Ken- 
yan delegation to this NAM Conference in Delhi. : 

However, towards the end of the meeting, while 
the draft was being amended, the Kenyan represen- 
tatives supported by Secretary General introduced 
an amendment that the Conference: 


expresses the wish that appropriate Ways and means 

within the U.N. System be used for the expeditious 

finalisation of the work of the Preparatory Commission 

so as to ensure the holding of the U.N, Decade for 

Women Conference at Nairobi, Kenya as scheduled: 3 

This resolution, they said gave thema. sense of 
strength that they would be ableto get enough 
support to host their conference., 


In the meantime the General Assembly has decid- 
ed to reconvene the Preparatory. Committee 
meeting and it is said that all the three groups 
would this time work towards resolving the crisis so 
that the Conference could be held in Nairobi. How- 
ever, there are serious misgivings, amongst the 
more mature delegates that even if the Conference 
does come through, it would probably be some- 
what less productive than the New Delhi Confere- 
nce. It would be distracted by the global division 
on the issue of Palestine. of 


This was the very strength of this NAM meeting 
namely that the political platform of the assembled 
countries was already given. This was not an issue 
for wrangling. One of the learning experiences of 
the Decade has been the fact that some homogeneity 
at the political level is necessary to be able to get 
down to talking about gender-based inequality. 


The political umbrella removes the stigma of 
sectarianism attached to those who talk about 
women in these countries. It also permitted direct 
dealing with sensitive issues like religion, like the 
type of political regimes. It is recognition of this 
value that made them suggest that 

The Movement of nonaligned and other developing 


countries have decided to work continuously towards: - 


linking the forward looking strategies for development 
equality and peace till the year 2000; bearing in mind that 
peace has an essential impact on development; so as to 
- emphasise the important role of women in consolidating 
peace and international cooperation, ; ; 


Some ofthe important new issues and actions 
that were incorporated in the Report are. for i 
example, drafted and introduced by Senegal and si 


supported by Mexico. © =e 


Para: 307 a- 


Women in these countries are forced to cover long dis- 
tances in search of water and wood for fuel, appropriate 


d Conference in Nairobi food 
` Send-the-scene rumours has 


. of production such as land, agricultural credit, inputs, 


fertilisers etc. <a 
This para on domestic violence was from 1n 


i nt through without demur: ; ; 
Der ; of violence of which a woman 1S a 


j cual harassment, pornography and adver- 
O aS, rites and the trafficking in women, fice 
The Governments which recognise this potentia Rio 
(Women’s movement) as a positive one could Oare ats 
promote the aims of development and peace. over athe 
which reject this force may crush the movemen a 

time being but may find themselves weaker as a result. 

. Many delegates sore Sate LS of these 

aragraphs went through tne mee ig 

othe sale of an official meeting in emancipating a 
advancing the cause of oppressed groups 1s doubte 
and indeed, I would belong to the category who 
would be very. skeptical about the ability of the 
Government to redress entrenched injuctice. How- 
ever, this Conference revealed that ina situation as 
the one being faced by many of the countries of 
NAM — which is not only economic crisis but also 
various types of political disciplines, it is only 
through international agencies and in this case the 
NAM as a ‘Mini’ UN that the Governments of 
these countries can in some way be pushed forward. 
Legitimising the articulation of women, their 
demand for attention, their insistence that they are 
being discriminated against in these developing 
countries would help the women’s movement, 
women’s organisations within their countries, to find 
a place. Itis women’s groups that have constantly 
pressed for restructuring of their societies, their 
economic systems of the re-ordering of priorities of 
conservative regimes. It is they who have been in 
the forefront of the movement for democratisation 
through demands for increased participation in 
decision-making processes. It is they who have united 
across conventional barriers in movements for resolv- 
ing conflict—whether it is ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka 
or the larger nuclear confrontation. They have 
worked for self-reliance, for autonomy from colonial 
domination, for preservation to culture, for environ-. 
mental protection, for family survival. 

Indeed, within the pages of document which was 
discussed and finalised lie many interesting formula- 
tions of the linkage between “South? or Group 77 
type of approaches and women’s experiences of, and 
demands for development. Some specific paras 
illustrate the point: ; 
» The intervention by Nonaligned and other developing 

- nations in the global debate on women’s equality, develop- 

ment and peace has introduced totally new dimensions 
_ today, giving to the debate a political, international and a 

_ developmental character in place of the earlier approaches 
which viewed issues surrounding women’s status as essenti- 
ally a social and cultural phenomenon. 

Approaches will have to be. two-pronged: first to take 
programmes which will directly affect women and lead to 
` their growth in all sectors and confer on them equal rights 
‘ough legislative and administrative actions and the 

| would be to ensure that the society moves ina 
ection which will assist and support women’s progress 
ither than be a hinderence to it. These basic premises 


ipcement in all sectors. — 


icy 
n production of cash crops to meet foreign exchange 
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d underline the adoption of strategies- for women’s — 
\ẹ policy level such as strategy also calls for balance 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


requirements or urban market demands on the 
and food production for family consumption « 0 
and achieving a balance between pricing ang On the, 
and the need of a food scarcity strategy for th Ee po 
Food aid policies also need careful review: Door, 
their long terms impact on food production self i | 
as well as women’s status and nutrition of thej BS as 
Decision taken during the UN Decade for 
dated the UN organisations which are active in a 
development to devote greater attention to the ; 
of issues relevent to women into their work ie nte 
The UN organisations have been dealing with roar 
mainly by establishing special bureaus, units ig 
points. However, this has not been sufficient foc) A 
women's departments have tended to operate ini 
Jt will, therefore, be necessary to widen the Soli 
objectives of the activities of so. called women’s ae and 
incorporate women into an on-going and plane ] 
gramme. This, however, requires additional meha | 
logical efforts of research. thode: 


The final document — as indeed the draft~p | 
not a tidy, closely argued document. It is a : J Dastk 
together and remained that way due to lack of ie 
time. F ogecellt 


hese j 
an 


5 s ; ial of 
The last section of action points reads like th {5 aour 
usual agenda for. action for women — equity and f mehord 


access to property employment, health, education 
and training and so on. It speaks of the need for 
greater awareness by society and by those who deal 
with policy at the national and international levels 
of women’s roles and needs. ; 


All this is usually discussed as the call, but not 
the bite — or the kind of effort that actually trans: 
lates this into women’s lives. 


Such a reservation, or criticism would indeed b 
valid. However, it is not this part of the draft that 
really is significance of the NAM Meeting, Thr” 
significance. was, that the NAM called a meetin at tals he 
all and, second, that the women’s issue OF gender Tan of 
differentiation found a legitimate place in the equlll |, 
debate. Both these are achievements and justify 
efforts by women and their “‘sisters” in Goyer Tir 
over the decade. This move will strengthen. r 
women’s movement in its struggles for reco l 
for equality within their. own contexts; it will g l 
them confidence to negotiate with their brothers. 


Further, the World Conference at Nairobi Ty, 
have not only the usual groupings — Socialist, whid Ve 
and “liberals” — but a grouping of women t F 
cuts across these, who have debated and a fine 
the difficult topics — namely-apartheid, Pales al 
and can therefore present the women’s case: ad 
thus make the Nairobi Conference different: f 
difference will determine the effectiveness ret 
women’s movement after the end of the 1i 
Decade. ees me 

However, for this solidarity amongst W° 
NAM to find durable legitimacy, Women 
North’ countries also have to address 
to the policies of their countries, 29° 
within that via or against and outside © 
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legitimate. Hopefully, the disseminat f 
identity found in New. Delhi wit 
amongst feminists in the ‘other’ Wolo” 
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f permit 
; oneself in 


after visiting the 
Bazar that comes 
Pe aatly to Delhi, to dupe 
to believing that a re- 
lof traditional crafts in India 
saound the corner. For here 
yehordes of people flocking to 
fy the work of craftsmen from 
illages all over India. The sales 
athe bazaar, around Rs 60,000 
idy, areremarkable when one 
wnsiders that there are only 40 
sills, 
Traditional crafts displayed at 
t bazaar were being bought by 


| l/consumers not merely to lend 


t fashionably ethnic touch to 
teit homes, but in things that 
Mgssted that perhaps handi- 
(nls have become an integral 
Ht of their lives: clothes, bags, 


‘lear, IP it were j 3 
ild have ere indeed so, it 


omens Jy.) 4 crucial impact on 
hen tt fyi of many craftsmen, who, 
gaiton Ying yee demand, are aban. 
will give Mohr yeas for the drud- 
ers. ork. 
obi wil Iasis the effects of Pupul 
BGI Linde ect in 1966 to 
1 whl’ Lin pipt to famine hit villa. 
psorbel fe Unusta e project was 
sting tt Lae wall paintings 
I Ma f tirann tage homes were 
aol on a on Paper by the 
(o | 4 l 
; g most any- 
jomet" Le y the villagers 
ARE Co e Handlo 
pp JIU 8 fon ption at a nE 
om ould prot? Rs 10. The 
death ably ave died 
RC wer ce the go- 
V nsele filled by the 
Mt the caup TAPS of 
Moisson eht the eye 
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“tribal coope tive 


bani was significant. The more 
successful painters were able to 


' buy land for their families. The 


rest had a chance to earn a little 
income in the long summer mon- 
ths when employment is scarce. 

At least till the boom lasted. 
The- market for Madhubani 
paintings seems to.have dried up 
as suddenly as it had sprung up. 
Nor have attempts to transform 
it into prints for saris and ap- 
pliques for wall hangings done 
anything to revive the demand. 
The stall at the bazaar was evi- 
dence enough of the waning 
interest in Madhubani paintings 
—scarcely a visitor even glanced 
at the paintings. 

As it turned out, the instinct of 
the Madhubani painters to in- 
vest their earnings in land was a 
sound one. To them the demand 
for their paintings, which for 
them is purely a ritual, is as mys- 
terious as why the demand should 
suddenly cease. 

There are several more ins- 
tances of the revival of tradition- 
al crafts represented at Dastkar. 
Paintings by Warli tribals is one. 
Warli is an aboriginal tribe of 
Maharashtra who live mainly in 
Thane district. Like Madhubani 
painters, they too have a tradition 
of decorating their walls with 
paintings during marriages and 
the harvest festival. Pounded rice 
flour mixed with milk was the 


paint with which they drew in- 


painstaking detail their lifestyle 
—hunting scenes, scenes of har- 
vesting, winnowing, - dancing, 
marriages, and barats. : 

An enterprising designer from 
Bombay saw the possibilities and 
a cooperative of tribal painters 
was formed for marketing their 
art to the world in the form of 
stationery, wall hangings, calen- 
dars, tea coasters and what have 


you. Many of their products are 


exported. EoI 

The lucrative trade in paintings 
has naturally attracted a {ot of 
tribals to try their hand at it. But 
the cooperative, which has. only 
ten members since its inception, 


has refused entry to all of them. 


“They are not fine artists like us’, 


“said One member who had. come 
_ to the bazaar to sell ber work. — 


-A little less elitist is anc 


_ derives from his total alie 
< from city ‘culture and its a 


jon Chennai and eGangotri 


aton 


the bazaar. The brainchild of the 
Xavier Institute of Social Service, 
the „Organisation has about 50 
families of Swansis, a caste of 
Weavers in Ranchi. The Swansis 
weave cloth and blankets which 
have an appealing harmony of 
colour and pattern. However, 
most of them have been forced to 
give up their craft because of 

. rising costs and declining demand. 
The Institute has sought to revive 
the industry by opening up 
markets that the Swansis would 
never have dreamt of. 

Another success story is that of 
the Swallows Handicrafts Indus- 
trial Cooperative Society. This 
society is in a slum area of Mad- 
ras — New Washermenpet. The 
living conditions are as in any 
Other city slum — searce employ 
ment, illiteracy, disease. An inter- i 
national voluntary organisation, 
the Swallows, started a handi- 
crafts unit to create a little 
income for the slum women. They 
do batik work on skirts, scarves, — 
housecoats, tablecloths and wall 
hangings, all of which are then 
sold in Scandinavian countries 
through the Swallows’ connec- 
tions. The income has raised the 

> standards of living considerably. 
There are now many more per- 
manent, tiled houses than there 
were a decade ago. ; 
- What is fairly obvious about - 
those societies is that they include 
a very small section of craftsmen 
who soon emerge as an elite as 
it were among artisans. But what 
is amore crucial point about 
these societies, and indeed all- 


the societies represented at the 


bazaar, is their crippling depen- 
. dence on an urban patron. It is 
only when an urban designer 
descends upon him, providing ~ 
designs — subtle alterations in 
his. traditional patterns — and — 
access to markets in the country 
, and outside, that an artisan has 
any hope of surviving. Once th 
patron or designer leaves, he will 
perhaps go on reproducing whi 
he has been taught until a ne 
- fashion sweeps his work from t 
~ market: His helplessness pe 


_ mores. — REN genes 
‘The only ray of hope see 
be in handioom cloth. 


jandloom has become not only of their P 
= sena dress for politicians . tunately, mis 
‘but an abiding fashion among a sartorial taste 
wide section of people, especially 
= women. The hordes of people 

who flocked to the Dastkar stalls 
selling handloom saris is an index 


for instance. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Turn of the Tide? 


D.R. GOYAL 


PA IGHANISTAN celebrates the seventh anniversary of 
ihe Saur Revolution on April 27. In New Delhi 
one notices a basic change of perception which 
would gladden the Afghan hearts. Independent 
personality of revolutionary Afghanistan is being 
recognised. What engages the attention of poli- 
‘tical observers and commentators ‘is how and 
- when the problem would be resolved and the situa- 
tion normalised. The pretence that USA and its 
allies are supporting insurgency only because Soviet 
forces have entered Afghanistan is wearing thin: the 
recent hike in CJA funding of the rebels has come 
"im for widespread adverse criticism. Surely though 
slowly, realisation is dawning that Afghanistan is 
being used as an excuse by USA to strengthen its 
grip over Pakistan and for building a counter-part 
of Diego Garcia on the Asian landmass. 
This changed perception is in a way, an endorse- 


Gandhi. New Delhi has belied the fond hopes of 
Washington and its spokesmen here about the. 
` change in policy following the elimination of Indira 
Gandhi. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, in fact, has 
à strengthened the already existing close relationship 
with Kabul and is expanding cooperation with the 
Karmal Government. The recent visit of Foreign 
-Secretary Romesh Bhandari provides ample evidence 
of that. It is significant tiat Afghanistan was 
included in the Foreign Secretary’s tour of neigh- 
_ bouring countries. The Annual Report of the Exter- 
_ nal Affairs Mininistry includes Afghanistan jn its 
chapter on India’s neighbours — Burma and China 
men tt foam part ofiar chapter. 
_ Apart from ip omatic indicators, New i 
indicated ils attitude by further Hea ee 
“tance to Afghanistan and expanding its technical 
collaboration in the first five-year plan of that land: 
ocked country to be launched later this year. On 
occasion of the Foreign Secretary’s visit wide- 
anging discussion took place on how India can 
help in the economic development of Afghanistan 
how the two countries can cooperate to mutual 
tage. The Indo-Afghanistan joint commission 
ad been rather dormant is being activated 
a matter of great significance that for the first 
n years an Indo-Afghan joint communi- 
3 been issued which shows that the two 
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popularity. 


has not affected 
life-styles. In the decor of homes, 
“So few people go 
in for handicrafted pieces for their 
homes. I think it has something 


ment of the view. on Afghanistan taken by Indira’ 


yain. Gurukul Kangri Collectio 


Unfor- 


to do with the ade 
revolution in 


and cinema which d 
homes which are 
nised,” saida Da 
woman. 

Only a revolution A 
taste can save craftsmen P 


. CED} 
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countries share common views on most important l 
world issues. The communique expressed asrecteg E 
that South Asian countries must work towar | 
harmonius and cooperative relations among them 
selves by removing all areas of conflict, hostility an 
tension through bilateral or multilateral contac | 
Concern was expressed at deteriorating security er | 
vironment in the South-Asian and the Indian Ocean 
region as a result of induction of sophisticated arm 
into the area. The two sides agreed that all possibi 
efforts should be made to prevent the arms race ant” 
militarisation of the region. The Afghan authoritis” 
reiterated their support for the appeal for nuclea 
disarmament issued by the Six-nation. Summit held 
in New Delhi earlier this year. oe 

India is deeply interested in ending the Afghani 
tan impasse because its continuation vitally affect | 
security environment in the region. Under thy 
pretext of facing the situation created by inductio 
of Soviet troops in Afghanistan the military reginei 
Pakistan and the US Administration are building up i 
frightening arsenal in India’s neighbourhood: Terri 
and apprehensions between India and Pakistan F | 
being intensified and arms race accelerated, Paki ii 
is also known to create problems in the on 
States of India by helping extremist and se a | 
elements. Arms ostensibly sent for use 12 
tan find their way to anti-India forces, thus Ti J ts 
both the countries equal targets of at 
destabilisation. ; z 

A political solution of the Afghan proble rel 
remove a major hurdle to normalisation aiji 
between the two countries and also help aN 
situation internally. Kabul has assured i 
of its full cooperation in the proce th 
Babrak Karmal assured Bhandari th paki 
prepared to enter into negotiations ats 
without any preconditions provided de cle 
prepared to respond. It has been m Papat 
as soon as reliable guarantees are Bepe i 
would be no outside interference 1 
affairs of Afghanistan the Soviet troo 
withdrawing, = 

The attitude of Kabulhas be 
New Delhi. However, there are 
that Islamabad would play bal: 


have held US juare. 


country. 
foresees 
Russian: 
) qagmit 
frighten 
filler a 


“Tt is extremely doubtful 
cone heed the plea of Afghan Foreign 
san Wi hammed Dost to refrain from 
eri assistance to the rebels so as 
À P fghan Government to get Soviet 
ne ^ 27, 

es Bent situation affords Pakistan 
Mgs s: “Th Gen. Ziaul Haq is a military 
' advanta the value of sophisticated weaponry 
w o Knows Kistan is being flooded. - Besides, 
which ae of dollars coming in, The US is 
isa 2004 arked a sum of $ 250 million this 
a Most of this money will go 
Ay tan hands. Zia’s claim that Pakistanis a 
io Pakistan 26 is intended for the ears of US 
o are decisive in:making appropria- 


wh 
essmen V 
qo 


ios o ly blames USA for prolonging the 
fi unequivocally Pak Karmal nor the Russians 
wplemate. A intervention by Soviet troops in 
pi eat the entire effort of the US Govern- 
ae see that the Soviets remain in that 
ae One theory is that the State Department 
as a Vietnam-like situation where the 
jwsians will get bogged down in the Afghan 
qugnite, Another is that the Soviet Presence will 
fighten the countries of the Middle East to take 
fer attitudes towards the Soviet Union. The 
jist point is not sustainable. The Russians. will not 
gtinto a Vietnam-like situation for the reason that 
te Babrak Karmal regime, whatever its short- 
mings, does have a measure of popular support. 
Tie second point is a purely temporary pheno- 
ton,’ As most of the countries of the region, 
Sudi Arabia, Iran, the Emirates and so on, are 
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WAfghanistan will 


not add to their animus.” 
The Indian Exp 


ia ress has pointed to the sobering 
Pate Warning administered to the Martial 
\dministrator by the new Soviet leader as also 
ha dent zo on inside Pakistan: “Gorbachev told 
lineal aay uncertain terms at Chernenko’s 
rast |! astan must know that it will face 
separa ap acstermal interference in Afghanistan 
Ate Lone With its co 
Bee | 10 g ae of informed opinion in Pakistan 
prefer he Persisting with the present line and 
Uhdus yi see the possibility of finding a 
$ odt direct talks with Kabul.” 
- ght about this change? The most 
n isthe realisation about the wide 


the Western media. Now even the 
mal G 
ys SDOkes 
Muja à dee man 
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of the ‘Islamic Unity for 
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‘lady sufficiently anti-Soviet, the Russian troops 


nnivance. A yet small ‘but: 


S of the situation and its false - 


ujahedeen no longer talk about. 
Overninent but of finding- 


Tepresenting  Hizb-e-Islami- 
‘ “e-Islami and Hizb-e-Islami 
.Nabir gave the’ following 
ation: on ; e AS 


idustan Tintegudoto¢xaMOQlea| Found Reamipresenmgglus the aid for refugees, and the 


` 


US would not have given all the arms to Pakistan 


the region as a whole. Would that help in freeing” 


‘revolution in the neighbourhood will be a shot 


same goes for Iran. No one seems to be interested in 

solving the problem. s 

In Pakistan, the entire spectrum of political 
opinion is pressing for an early solution through 
direct negotiations with Kabul, Only Zia-ul Haq and — 
his patrons in the Pentagon are opposed to a settle- 
ment. In other words the only party interested in 
delaying the solution is USA. It is all too clear now 
that Pakistan is being equipped as the centre-piece 
in the US imperialist game in the Gulf. There is no 
reason to believe that in the pursuit of this objective 


even if the Russian troups had not come to Afgha- 
nistan. : ; 


What would happen if the Karmal Government 
fails and the process it has set in motion is reversed? 
The immediate requirement would be to have an- 
alternative Government acceptable to the people. 
As things stand today no alternative has emerged. 
Despite billions of dollars given in aid Washington 
has failed to band the various insurgent groups into 
a single party or even a United Front. Whether those 
who have not been able to unite in adversity would 
be able to unite when the prospect of Government — 
formation emerges is rather doubtful. = 

There is also another factor which is of no mean 
importance but which is usually ignored in discus- 
sions on Afghanistan. That factor is the common. 
people, who are no longer a dormant factor in 
Afghanistan, Whatever the autocrats and dictators 
might believe, the common man plays a crucial role 
in contemporary Afghanistan. 

Those oppressed and humiliated for centuries have 
come to understand the importance of the Revolu- 
tion and have developed confidence in their capacity 
for defending it. They would not easily accept the 
overthrow of what they increasingly perceive as their — 
own power. Any reversal of the revolutionary —_ 
process would lead to:a civil war situation, a situa- 
tion much worse than the present one. 

It is for the countries of the region to contemplate 
whether perpetual uncertainty and intense fighting 
in Afghanistan would be conducive to stability in 


the area from foreign intervention or would it 
accelerate the level of global confrontation? = 
What will, on the other hand, be the position if 
the Revolution’ is stabilised? In the first place it 
will obviate the possibility of a Great Power clash in 
the region which can T only for 
ility but also the peace of the region. eas 

E ceccualy. cables Atphaniitan ol be able to 
better harness its manpower and natural Tesoul 
both for its own development and for fruitful coope- 


ration in the region. ee se 
_ Of course, the military regime in Pakistan 
something to worry about. The success of a pé 


4 ies 


who are inimical to them. MasecdPy dhe erehe 
feed the Pakistani people on the imaginary t ce 

from Hindu India. Such communal propa pane 

has not worked, and will be even less effective in tne 

case of piensa seat the two share a 

n religious belief. 

Boe oroenect is frightening even for the A 
Administration and China which have eure 
important strategic concessions On Pakistani Soil. 
USA has established a disconcertingly strong nuclear 
base in Diego Garcia as a kind of command position 
for the network of its military bases in the Indian 
Ocean and the littoral states. New naval bases, 
nuclear test sites and reconnaissance-cum-intelligence 
bases are being developed in, Baluchistan and 
Frontier regions of Pakistan which is being built 
into a military bulwark to oversee developments 1n 
not only South Asia but also West Asia: A more 


Reservation (Contd. from Page 5) 


and economic attainments are higher. 

There has not been any evidence of a cogent argu- 
ment against the adoption of neutral or non- 
communal criteria like income and occupation for 
purposes of reservation. of quotas in Government 


"jobs and educational institutions. Under the present 


practice, if the seats in medical and engineering 
colleges reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are not filled in a given year, the 
quota is carried forward to the next year and the 


~ vacancies are not filled by offering them to non- 


Backward Classes students. This in practice means 
that in the succeeding year, double the reserved 
quota is available to the reservation beneficiaries 
and that much less to the non-Backward Classes. 

The Tamil Nadu Government appointed the 
Ambasankar Commission on Backward Classes 
following a Supreme Court order with the specific 
objective of reviewing the existing enumeration 
and classification of the Backward Classes. The 
court order came in the wake of a petition seeking 
assessment of the Government’s 1980 decision fixing 
the quota for Backward Classes at 50 per cent. 
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ain. Gurukul Ka 


aeognt development is the recruitment or 
emigres AR SEMN for Central Comat A 


In other words, USA is engaged a 
build-up similar, though much ioe 
equipped, to the one created by the Briti E 
lists for expansion of their Empire Sag 
regions of Asia. USA, successor to Brita, 
game, is not able to wangle India but on in 
generate pressures all round. Its succegg ; l 
nistan; would enhance its potential for fe 
the entire region. Even if it fails to defen. eat | 
tionary Afghanistan, which even CIA se revol | 
feel is impossible, it wants to continue put Top 
mate till such time as it secures a foothold ¢ 
country. And that is a far bigger threat m tha” 
region than the presence of Soviet army or ae 4 
in Afghanistan which are, any case, a aa elogoy i 
region’s milieu. ; ATL Of th {ot 
sections to the remakarble extent of 68 pe 
Because in addition to the 50 per cent auets (ae t 
from the earlier. 31 per cent), the fixed quanti 
18: per cent for the Scheduled Castes and Sched 
Tribes remained. Additionally, the Governmey | 
dispensed with the ceiling on the annúal fan | 
income at Rs. 9,000 for eligibility for concesiga st 
Backward Classes, whose list was expanded (), À fc 
include as many as 175 caste groups. Í France 

The petitioners argued before the Supreme Cowi | dc 
that: the classification was made on caste and pol | mar 
cal basis and not on the basis of criteria like socii prevail 
backwardness, educational backwardness ami} Weasi 
resource backwardness. The policy of protectie f mixtur 
discrimination, it was argued, would deprive perosi] prospe 
belonging to other sections of society opportuni)  Ajtp 
in the fields of education and employment, Retttl” E 
reports have suggested that serious differences hat i 10) 
surfaced among members of the Ambasankat Colt | andh 
mission in regard to classfication.. Yet anoi 
example of how sensitive the entire reservation iss 
has become over the years. : 


the army has been called out, again 
focus the need for serious Government thik 
a reservation policy, which would be app! 
all States. Logic would suggest that as yeas 
and the benefits of a welfare State begin to Pe 
down to the masses, the very criter!@ ae 
justified the imperative of reservation . Tå 
appear. But such a logic does not holdi 
On the contrary, it has been argue 
“benefits of reservation have only ad e 
Aap 
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Unquiet Peace, Unclear Vista 


s the Prime Minister progresses in his 

A four-nation peregrination — Egypt, 
| france, Algeria and USA, rounding off with 
maddress before ILO at Geneva — there 
prevails in the country a strange feeling of 
uneasiness interlaced with expectations, a 
mixture of unquiet peace with uncertain 
prospects, 

Although the maximum security pre- 
autions have been taken about Rajiv 
Candhi’s tour abroad — the FBI assess- 
| ™nt having been found to be inadequate 
cee duration spread over un- 
tla de Sence infrastructures has creat- 
ltotist-extremists from Punjab and their 


Hetseas patr A : : : 
pista met ons might go in for in this 


Unjab extremists in the week 


often eS hardly generated any 
oe the present peace is 


extraordi in- 
TN Amy i inary measures in 
Ment th 


the Py 
unnel. 


‘thse 


nab t 


in 
; and clashes in Sri Lanka, in 


aranka security forces. 
ene . Administration — 


sree of uncertainty about what 


Tofan oe _At home, the absence so- 
tby the pr tion of violence as threaten- 


> there is hardly any sign of -| - 
o ; rdly any sign of -i - 
fthe tension that persists over | 


st anniversary of the Opera- | 


ys a crucial part. Just - 
ere is no light at the end 4 


Gan Militants are locked in 
trained at with the Israeli and 


the ghastly episode at Anuradha ura 

May 14, which in turn was the chain 
reaction of similar brutalities by the 
security forces — it was but natural for 
the aged Lanka President, himself presid- 
‘Ing Over a virtually precarious regime with 
conflicting pulls and pressures, to seek an 


- immediate summit meeting with India’s 
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ed summit a 
immediately complied w 
request for an urgent meeting at the heads 
of government level. 

While the Joint Statement E 
the frank exchange of views emphasises the 
need for de-escalation of violence as pre- 


at the end of 


paratory to a political settlement of the 
ethnic conflict in the island, New Delhi 
has made it amply clear to President Jaya- 
wardene that the onus for de-escalation 
lies on him and it is he who should start 
immediate negotiation with the leaders of 
the Tamil community, both the moderates 
and the militants; and India’s role could 
only be marginal in exercising its influence 
- with the Tamil leaders to respond to any 


positive overtures from Colombo’s side. ’ 


As for the structure of a political settle- 
ment, President Jayawardene is believed to 
have been duly advised in the closed- 
door talks with the Prime Minister of 
India that the revival of the District 
Council concept by itself would not help 
to bridge the bitter gap, since this could 
not evoke any Tamil response in the past. 


It would however be up to the Ja 
Administration to work out He modalities Be ee 
the two sides — the Government and the Tamil 
leaders — could open talks for de-escalation of 
violence, though it should by now realise that such 
de-escalation would be possible only when it is read: 
to offer something tangible for the embittered Tamil 

opinion. The record of the Jayawardene Administ : 

tion so far has been that it has in the past gone i ce 
ee oe ae assurances, and that was how the 
: I conference — in the c i i 

India played no mean EE EA ak oe 
: a ae 2 armed ponicontanon: As for india’, 
£ i resent round of isi ji i 
has categorically assured fe Tose ai 

interested in the unity and integrity of a 

Republie. y of the island 
An aspect of the Sri Lanka crisis 


integrity of the Indian Union itself ' 
point appears to have been sometimes fou. 
Colombo where myths persisted about nee en 
New Delhi over the perception of th ifferencey 
crisis. Hopefully, President Jayawarde ` n| 
recent Visit has been disabused about sup ting 

myth, 


HILE Rajiv Gandhi’s endeavou 

W ward in dealing with India’s neisti bak | 
is taken also of his dramatic air dash to the > ide | 
devastated Bangladesh evoking emotional © cyclone | 
will receive appreciation both at home and oe 
there is hardly any illusion in New Delhj abroa | 
Washington visit will be able to correct i that hi 
tested US tilt in favour of Pakistan. For, ii | 

frankly conceded by practically all section i noy 
opinion that US global strategic imperativ pe 
assigned for Pakistan the role which in the es ti ! 
been that of Iran under the Shahenshah nae d 
` N he $ 4 
nae military outpost in the crucial region ofthe 
Rajiv Gandhi on his part has repeate Í 

about the danger of piling up soph aae ey 
in Pakistan — tempting it to military adventurism | 
against India as had happened more than once it | 


iself po 
that COU 
of uno! 
Gandhi 
eer act 
any visi 
but the 
kok be 
Century 
nle of i 
thirty ye 


the past — and on top of it, to its goinginfori | 


nuclear bomb with the acquicesance if not consent, di | 
Washington. This will no doubt be the most obdir 
rate issue that will come in the way of any enduring 
understanding emerging out of his Washingtoni 
talks. 

On the Afghan issue, there will certainly t | 
extensive discussion particularly in. view of Raji 
Gandhi’s recent Moscow tete-a-tete with Sov} 
leader Gorbachev. At the same time, there is lite 
possibility of India budging from its consistell” 
position that disapproves outside armed interferen 
as much as foreign military intervention. It is 1 
that there is no room for any Indian diplomati 
initiative over the Afghan crisis but it req 
‘degree of resilience on the part of Washington Wi a 
is now dominated by the Reagan rhetoric abou’ fef 
evils of Communism. Rajiv Gandhi knows tit 
cannot be effective on this score by an 
India’s independent stand on this issue. |. Rall 

A major problem that will crop UP during | 
Gandhi’s Washington talks is the rightful ee Nos 
has been assigned to India as the leader Soft 
aligned Movement, On all burning i 
day — nuclear threat, Indian Ocean, south 
Namibia, Palestine, NIEO — there is 
ground between the position of t°, 
and that of the NAM. Added to it iS ra ght 
Declaration of the Six-Nation Summit g 
Rajiv Gandhi has specifically contrasten tyn 


resident Reagan 
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y shift ! : ; 


warned 
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once in 
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isent, of 
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of Ratt 
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shift 4 


1 ilf posed 


au onse | 
; 0 2 mectins 


President M&iteetoudvetanel 
Pieter he reaches Washington. 
al monetary front, the reckless 


oe 


gpt . ‘oday than at any. time in the 
ona wides tae up the possibility of a NAM 
a DU U 2 united front with Western 
pive for Dnt “to break the deadlock over the 


| pur couth dialogue? 
rth- 


equires mature comprehension 

a Po large today, of the growing 
ofthe aous consequences ‘for the West 

at of the by Reagan’s primitive anti-Communism 
ar could take him to Bitzburg, of the new stirrings 


| j unorthodox thinking within US itself. In Rajiv 
0 


? ive entourage—the largest that has 
i aid any Prime Minister of India on 
Fi abroad—there are bright and smart aides 
jut they do not add up to any Think Tank that can 
wk beyond the immediate into the Twenty-first 
(tatury in the fashion of a Nehru envisioning the 
wile of independent India in a bitterly divided world 
thirty years ago, 
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To AFGHANISTAN 


[-AND L PROMISE You THAT MY NEW 
| CORDIA UTY WITH INDIA WILL NOTIN ANN TOAT 
AFEECT YouR CLOSE AND ABIDING COMMITM 
{ 


Foundaijen Fearne at He What is being prepared as the ` 


agenda for Washington is an MOU for electronics, 
the possibility of hi-tech collaboration which US 
multinationals would be pressing for. Some trade 
concessions possibly, multilateral credit very remotely. 
On the eve of his departure, Rajiv Gandhi has made 
it clear that he was on no arms-purchase mission 
and in his numerous interviews, he has rightly 
stressed the need of much needed understanding with 
US and not just an adventure in search of as yet an 
unborn friendship at the cost of a long-tested one. 

The power and grandeur that is the India of 
Tomorrow can not be projected by the razzle-dazzle 
of a Festival presenting largely the India of the past 
interspersed with the scent and smell of the primi- 
tive from its highly idealised village — as if to 
“prove our bonafides first” in the commerce of cul- 
ture as one of the star characters of the Festival 
coterie claims with astoundingly subservient Raj 
mentality — but by being the firm and confident 
spokesman of a great nation whose strength lies in the 
unbending pride and irrepressible awakening of its 
millions, who despite poverty and penury are certain 
of their great destiny in the decades ahead. 

Where Vivekananda could dare about a century 
ago, no Prime Minister of India today can afford te 
falter in the emerging Age of the Third World. 


N.C.: 
June 5 
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the craft of diplomacy 


depends on understanding and pace the 
misperception of partner sovereign, E Jations 
ive vi f the story of Indo-US re 
perspective view o oof the failure to do 
‘vividly illustrates the penalties 0 Eeee aot 
so. Future stability in the relations W1 come i 
; d laints but by patiently 
from explanations and comp A EONS 
clearing the residue of layer of past mispere ities 
and developing respect ie the national person 
ncerns of each other. - 
oe and US have been fundamentally in two 
diferent orbits in their policies. Public postures 
and rhetoric obscured the fact that since Wor 
War II and Indian independence the two countries 
had different perspectives and. divergent goals. The 
“United States soon after World War II ended was 
taken Up, all too suddenly for its historical 
isolationist detachment from the game of inter- 
national politics, with the fears of the globalist 
reach of USSR, proclaiming the socialist solidarity 
‘and the inevitability of world communism and got 
involved militarily, politically and economically to 
i contain the perceived threat. Anyone who claimed 
N f to share this dread was indulgently befriended and 
Y any country, which honestly saw the world in 
" different terms was suspect. India had an inter- 
` national perspective of its own: to keep its 
independence, and to preserve international peace; 
it was ideologically agnostic in international rela- 
tions and did not want the globalist powers to curb 
its own discretion to cooperate with rival countries 
ho may have been competitive adversaries. In the 
wake of an agonising partition, this approach got 
Onditioned in its international attitude because of 
‘the regional problem with Pakistan. _ 
Let us look back on the misperception which have 
‘bedevilled US-India relations. Because US had 
first and foremost a globalist strategy, it did not 
inderstand that Pakistan was only fearful of India, 
really of communist Soviet Union or China, 
ispecting a US partiality for Democratic India 
following Nehru’s visit to US in 1949), and even 
h US was not exactly sympathetic to India 
initial Kashmir discussions in the Security 
il, USSR under Stalin invited and Premier. 
i accepted in principle to visit Moscow. 
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US-Pakistan mutual security arrange 
reached because Pakistan vaunted its pr 
be a militant ally against US adversaries. tng, | 


ment. India was not vigilant or at least not effecte 1 submar 
in preventing this non-ideological military relation | nissile 
ship, which was to cast a long shadow on Indis | nigilanc 
security and its internal and external aspirations | opportu 


It was only US military aid to Pakistan which led | (Cuba, | 


to the balancing relationship between India and | From 
USSR. Thereafter, disregarding ideological cons; } sar was 
siderations, USSR has consistently supported India | the Ban 
and established a position of firm trust in national } Soviet i 
opinion in India which would have seemed impor } sions to 
sible in the Stalin years. } Banglad 

During the next decade the US paradigm ws) te false 


falsified. The communist bloc splintered; the Chime | ~~ 
India crisis was independent of US/USSR compti 
tion; Pakistan befriended the People’s Republie 1 
which was militantly hostils to US. Much as Incl i 
had feared, in 1965 the US arms were used agaiti 
India, not against a communist state. India ne 
‘ ously cultivated USSR, at times bending its Me | 
ples, in order to demonstrate that nonalignmen y | 
not naive but could have credibility imme | 
problems and moderating international. teñ ist 
On the other hand it remained non-commnnt enr | 
home. It demonstrated that it could work ‘ed, th 
cratic system. When Nehru and Shastri ©" 
succession was determined’ by prescribe 
tional precedures. On the other hand, wh 
contemplated establishing a basic 
continued under a military regime. 
Bhutto’s direction, even joined in the PO” foe, 
China, which were endorsed by Soekarno, igp Ast 
tricontinental solidarity of the “village 4 cont 
Africa and Latin America which WOU pation 
USA, USSR and the entire industrialised B 
the cities of the world. == SS 
_ India was slow to see through the UP 
national proletarianism and ihe 


Sino-Soviet ideological rivalry 
_ aback when even at the height 

ation with communist Vietna 
reasons was sup 


aa in fact trying to neutralise the 
soviet non ist China not anti-communist 
ce Ero the surprise of both India and Pak- 
ved State sional crises between India and China 
in the Teel and Pakistan (1965), the attitudes 
e similar if not identical. 

ʻ reported to have claimed that 
ns a Te in the mediation by 
unser "Tashkent. USA and USSR were 
d on the Non-Proliferation 
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jons +. wasa far cry from the cold war 
ee US globalism first blundered into 
ion. But there was 5-7 years’ delay 


me when 


ys f i 
South A ara Apor of these changes were grasped 


S Were J fore the aie A 
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Ti E tie Aot the cold war had changed its character 
ia gS 


ind the great powers were even groping towards a 


Ocratig 1 jente, Even so the US-Soviet mutual paranoia 


of the J A í 6 b 

; ‘ed and manifested itself in the build up of 

it | peA i with new systems like the Polaris 

ffectiye | submarines and multiple independently targetable 

lation. | msile launchers. The political competition and 

India's | rsilance continued and seized every target of 

rations, | opportunity Which presented itself to either power 

hich led 1 (Cuba, Egypt, Somalia, Ethiopia, etc.) 

ja and | From time to time the old intensity of the cold 

cons: f mrwas revived. One such occasion was during 

| India | te Bangladesh crisis (1971) and another after the 

ational } Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, and both occa- 

impos } ‘ions touched a new low in Indo-US relations. The 
| lingladesh crisis was internal which went back to 

m im te false Concept that religion:can bind a country 
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when geography, economics and culture were repug- 
nant to an unified national identity. It had regional 
impact through refugees and overflowing instability sis 
but did not warrant globalist interpretations. Predic- 
tably the despatch of the Enterprise was not only an 
abysmal failure but left béhind in India the fears of 
US propensity for coercive gunboat diplomacy. The 
real reason was to tailor the regional crisis to further 
the global objective of forging a strategic relation 
with China. India also gave way to a nervous fear 
of globalism. - Instead of confidence that the Bangla- 
desh problem was not of its making and that 

nationalism could not be frustrated, India concluded - 
a Treaty with the Soviet Union and compromised, — 

in the eyes of US and even its friends like 
Yugoslavia, the spirit of nonalignment. 


IN THE following years the problems in US-India ` 
relations were moderated because the intervention 
of the global powers in regional affairs was muted. 
There was an edging away by US from the partiality 
for Pakistan. The prejudice against India was 
however revived with the Indian underground 
nuclear explosion in Pokharan (1974). It raised the — 
global spectre of proliferation in nuclear weapon 
capability and threatened to destroy the nuclear ~ 
regime established by the Non-Proliferation Treaty ~ 
of 1968. This further led to the US Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act of 1978 and a unilateral modification of 
the 1962 US-India agreement for the supply of fuel 
for the Tarapur reactor. India did not recognise 
that the US motivations were global. The US 
Congress has also sought to deter Pakistan in its — 
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INDIA-USA 


Lollipops and Lavender 


BHABANI SEN GUPTA 


Hew remarkably has the American mood about 
India changed! In another time, the power 
brokers of Reagan’s America would have howle 

after the rich harvest of friendship and long deem 
cooperation Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was able 
to collect as a result of his highly successful visit to 
Moscow. But the Brahmins of the second Cold 
War have learned how to hold their tongues, and 
their breath. The image of Rajiv Gandhi as the 
technology-addict, pro-Western moderniser has been 
allowed to sully only just a wee bit. Analysts, re- 
porters and commentators have counselled caution: 
don’t expect too much from this young _ Prime 
Minister of India, he is not likely to give an inch of 
ground more than he gets, and Reagan doesn’t mean 
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Advance weapons matching Pakistan’s F-16 or even 
something more glittering? Well, we shall see. 
‘Modifying Reagan’s Pakistan policy? No, that’d be 
going too far. : : 
But what’s going on in the beehive of Rajiv 
Gandhi's foreign policy consultants? What role did 
they play in making his Moscow visit such a grand 
Success? Was Rajiv Gandhi the maker of his own 
foreign policy in Moscow? “Not given to emotion, 
Patsimonious in words, why and how did this 
supposedly pro-Western, multinational-oriented 
, young man grow extravagant in his elegies to Indo- 
Soviet friendship, and so outspoken in his criticism 


suddenly remember that his father, Feroze Gandhi, 
wanted to go to Spain in the late thirties to fight on 
behalf of the Spanish republic? 
And will he be the maker of -his own foreign 
policy in Washington too? Or, will he turn to his 
aides for counsel? Is Rajiv Gandhi Playing his 
superpower game by the ear? The Prime Minister 
is taking with him to Washington almost anyone 
and everyone that matters in his own office, in his 
Cabinet and in the External Affairs Ministry. Are 
these 30-plus aides going because the Prime Minister 
might need one or the other of them at any time as 
he confabulates with Ronald Reagan; his Cabinet 
= aa paer ane Congressmen? Or are they 
; $ e Festival o ia biti ice ¢ 
the taxpayer date India biting a 800d slice of 

_ The Prime Minister's men have prepa i 
“a pile of briefs. Four to five Gals a ae ae 
df r his Moscow visit. The World Bank Sd 
and former MNC high-ups have been workin 
Overtime. This mission to Washington must Shins 
tly. as the mission to Moscow! The Prime 
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ito give him very much, does he? Technology? Yes. . 


of the global reach of Reagan’s militarism? Did he: 


he turn Nelson’s blind eye o: 
i 


_ nuclear naval base 
‘Teveal a different R 
Gorbachev greete 


a 
Minister must bring back from US as rich a ha | a ai 
as he did from USSR. That would be genuine ne N eis 
alignment! Haven’t the Chinese said that the a a rotate 
powers are running a desperate race to wing | peoples 
heart, mind and brain of Rajiv Gandhi? Hoy | ihis 
the Chinese be wrong on such a dialectical issue? 3 is takin 
The image-makers will not spare themselves, Thei nda 1 
flourish as much in Washington DC as in Ne Many 
Delhi. Ready with their clips of rainhow ribbon 9. A 
of technicolour. A hundred million Indians will, | Hh ali 
watching on television Rajiv Gandhi given tie | Tied 
Maharaja Welcome on the lush green lawns of the Sates: | 
White House. Crimson and scarlet words will foy, | joking 
like a hundred Himalayan springs. Metallic voices kader a 
pouring out carefully composed and copiously py 
punctuated ringing prose of sing-song friendship. | alittle r 
The world’s two largest democracies rediscovering |. jan her 
their comradeship which they accidentally lost inthe | tay any 
dark corridors of history. Now the flame is back } ihe Eur 
in two pairs of hands. ‘One pair belongs to a young} Japan h 
man of 40 who looks ahead to India of the 2IN Irela 
century. The other to a 75-year-old Gold Wartit f America 
who lives in the lost world of Theodore Roosevelt. 1 ad ton 
What will they talk to one another, pleasantiis | poverty, 
and anecdotes apart? Will Ronald Reagan lectu } United 
Rajiv Gandhi on the Evil Empire? Try to congri Thich it 
him that there would be no trouble any whe America 
Third World if the Soviet Union did not exist: order, 
the contras in Nicaragua are fighting a wid Othe 
national liberation? That the roots of the Was a def 
East problem lie in PLO? That his Star sgl | llega 
project is the biggest build-up for peace tm ‘he wee 
has ever known? That India must mia orsand | dh first 
commercial banks for credit; and throw te That the ae 
windows wide open to the multinationals? p Afata | io nor 
only way to get the Soviet troops out? in large | vil X 
stan is to feed more advance wWeaponi ii Ti] hi 
quantities to the Afghan ‘national liberal" | jeep | ing. 
US must arm Pakistan to the teeth in OM tine f Ps de 
General Zia-ul Haq close to the blurre Wold. 9 
the great confrontation of the 1980s? ‘a bn 
way to ensure that Pakistan does not © F sio 
clear device is to give Zia a second a! | beg of 
a price tag of $6 billion? Will R Messi 
enlightened by such vintage Californian sig ante | Minin 
What will Rajiv Gandhi say to Re@?i, Som j Supe 


men and women? Will he condemn. 
intervention in Afghanistan? Will he PX? 
Latin American policy, his ‘constructhV¢ 
with South Africa, his Star 
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he z t is that the United States and India 
pivot fac ent outlooks and perspectives of 
Mny am very opposite sense of values. 
Plish language once used to divide 
oe from Britain, democracy divides 


1" pted States Jf India were a military dictator- 


: i cently, it would have lost 
in like Brazil Ba recair American embrace. 
I found its own feet and its 
{tis beca a developed a stable political system, 
mind, er chaotic functionally, can accom- 
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Many Americans realise that the world is on the 


; alignment of forces. The old order is 
weree a tee from well. It was built by the 
tied States, it has been sustained by the United 
sates for a long period of four decades; it’s not 
yorking any more, nor is Uncle Sam the world’s 
laderany more. Other centres of power have come 
i — Western Europe, Japan, China, India, and, at 
alittle remove, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina in the wes- 
ta hemisphere alone. The American writ does not 
fn any longer anywhere in the world of the 1980s— 
te Europeans are affirming their independence; 
hpan has engaged the giant in a veritable trade war: 
ltaeland South Africa are nations under siege; Latin 
America, financially bankrupt, is in a state of deep 
and long ferment, Africa, ravaged by hunger and 
Wrerty, is a continent of seething discontent. The 
mei States itself has a surfeit of military power 
ein cannot use in the Middle East nor in Latin 
ae he in the Persian Gulf to restore the old 
ae hue ee Power is in decline; it is living 
y ua its coming generations, with mas- 
Nd pans, ex at cannot be balanced, with crippling 
the artigo facing stiffer competition because 
lit first two) Jacked up price of the dollar. For 
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nations. E] 


eal with China: a power 


terms than India is willing to give, they want equity 
control, unlimited profit export, freedom to deter- 
mine the level of technology they would transfer. At 
the same time, they know that India can get from 
other sources on its own terms most of the techno- 
logies they are ready to offer. Their strong point is 
a cluster of frontier technology in which they are 
still ahead of Japan, but India’s need for this kind 
of most advance technology is very limited, and the 
US lead is not likely to remain for long. 


Much as the multinationals would like to do 
business with India, the Reagan Administration is a 
highly ideological one, committed firmly to a set of 
values such as the superiority of unbridled private 
enterprise, heavy reduction in the role of govern- 
ment in the economic life of a nation, anti-com- 
munism, and anti-Sovietism. Reagan is not as 
dependent on the ideologues in the lame-duck 
period of his presidency as he was in his first term. 
But he Is a very Conservative and reactionary man, 
inflexible in his militarism, his anti-welfarism, his 
hatred for radical social and political movements 
anywhere in the world. He has changed his rhetorics 
somewhat under duress, is now an advocate of a 
summit meeting with Gorbachey, but one has to 
take a close look at the American stand at the arms 
control negotiations going on in Geneva to realise 
that on strategic-political issues, he is not willing to ~ 
relent from the Cold War he unleashed in 1980, 

Ronald Reagan has allowed certain cosmetic changes in his 
tactical foreign policy line. His Cabinet officers now talk 
“regional issues” with representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—Southern Africa, the Middle East, maybe Afghanistan. 
But these are no more than deceptive moves to pacify dome- 
stic discontent with his unproductive foreign policy. At the 
sessions held so far, the two sides have been reading position 
papers. Reagan has no intention whatsoever to yield to USSR 
a peacemaking role in the Middle East. He smarts under the 
restrictions placed by the Congress on his tireless enterprise to 
destroy the Leftist regime in Nicaragua. He can’t invade 


_ Cuba, worse luck, but he will not be Ronald Reagan if he 


responds to Castro’s repeated overtures to build down the 
confrontation. j 


Reagan, then, will have very little to give Rajiv Gandhi. 
Sweet talk, cosmetic gestures, silken rhetoric, of such stuff 
will Reagan’s friendship for India be made. Advance 
weapons? Yes, if you can satisfy us that the technologies will 
not be stolen by the Russians. Investment capital? Yes, if you 
can satisfy Corporate America with your terms and condi- 
tions. High technologies? Of course, but you must allow us to 
check that you are not using them for military purpose Credit? 
Why! Just wrap up your deals with the commercial banks 
who are waiting to go to India ina big way! You sure can 
get things American if you're ready to pay the price. 


Rajiv will not return from Washington empty handed, The 
visit has to be a grand success. For the sake of the world’s : 
two largest democracies. The Americans will make conces- 
sions. ‘They will praise India, hail India, hug India. But when 
if comes to giving India the role in the region  thatis its 
legitimate due, they will find it hard to hide their boredom: 


“They have their massive Soviet pathology. India has its own 


ci thology. The Indo-US relationship is prisoner of 
AE E which: tend to become one when it comes ~ 
to India’s role as a regional power. The The eee 
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No High Expectations 
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he United States is being 


Aztv GanpHr’s visit to t 
ally heavy media build-up 


receded by an unusu 
in both India and US. 
Sby Indian Prime Ministers 


‘Previous visits to U i 
seldom aroused in that country the kind of interest 


which the impending visit has done. A number of 


top-level American officials and a group of Senators 


have also thought it necessary to visit New Delhi in 
the last few months for a reconnaissance look at the 
situation in India and to take soundings at various 
official and non-official levels. The Prime Minister 
sent L.K. Jha to Washington for a pre-visit exchange 
of views with the President and the Secretary of 
State. And a number of “India watchers” in 
US and “Washington watchers” in India have 
made a variety of assessments on the possible 
outcome of the visit. In other words, the visit is 
attracting a great deal of attention, and consequently 
has also generated a lively debate on the direction 
Indo-US relations is likely to take in the coming 
decade. 
Because the interval between Rajiv Gandhi’s visi 
_ to the Soviet Union and to ee 
~ been all too short, there has also been an attempt at 
_ assessing the impact of the first visit over the out- 
come of the second. Undoubtedly, President Reagan’s 
advisers must have weighed carefully every utteranc 
a anahi in Moscow, just as Moscow itself 
or the o isit wi 
ae usual Re she Se eS Siete uh mpre 
ajiv Gandhi critical of America icies j i 
regional and global contexts n nett 
have pleased Washington, especially as atal 
fee ace L the ge Union and just a few dave before 
PAE Tip. However, some i indi 
that such utterances would eee tee incited 
the framework of India’s nonaligned st S 
“Undoubtedly, the ‘Ameri aes and role: 
di ily, the American approach t 
ia has registered a significant ch: a OPa 
months. Thomas P. Thornt Nene 
\sian Studies at the John Hopkins ee of 
dvanced International Studies, for instance, thinks 
t India and America are at a speci T r thinks 
moment. “American interest h E AT 
her, and Mr Gandhi has Ae erer bern 
ange that can. i as begun a process of 
1 lat can provide a long-term basi 
‘Political understanding,” he says. asie for a 
eign Service officer who has opal A former 
illiam Weathersby, is quoted as a TR 
erican relationshi mat the 
Be ionship has matured and that 
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Some of the statements by . 


‘Indian economy was being given 2 
not 


_the Bhopal Based and felt th 


there is increasing US a ‘ati odi 
who are thoughtful that EA among tho, i ions 
stable democracy. A high-placed St ensured a I sate | 
official has been also quoted as ayn Departmen d ote! 
of irritating each other has ended Ae that the Phas fas 
the relationship can be set now with a new tonei | atomic 
at the helm. Rajiv Gandi (1t 
The extent of the revived i : Ja 
was reflected in the level and ne of aca in Tad Pn 
top officials who came to New Danae Of the sistin 
Among them was. the Commerce See | rece 
Baldrige, who came on a “Preside a Maleon J of Ary 
and Fred Charles Ikle, Under Secretary for ae woul 
Policy, next only to Defence Secret or Defer | E 
Weinbergen and Deputy Secretary Willam te a 
e four Senators who called on Raji 
dhi — Orrin Hatch, Willi ally Gang Hoe 
Boren, and Jacob Heck ee ae a al 
State Intelligence Committee dealing with ae bene 
of national and international intelligence incl | sed x 
ing Defence intelligence. A US-India Busines | i 
Working G ia Business erest 
À g Group has also been set up in Was 4 Whethe 
ae anger the chairmanship of Senator | Reagan 
Se R known to be a friend of India, to UWeco 
RE i usiness prospects and opportunities. ts the sar 
au clear that regardless of how Indians assess tht | multi-la 
pans of the visit, considerably high expectation bilatera 
een aroused in the US itself. Relative to the } lation 
pa this is a significant development. | blac 
_opaldrise had some nice things to say about tie | Whil 
earaordinarily favourable business climate WHO | relia 
in jiv Gandhi has created in India for Americani | lan 
inyestors. According to him, the “new policy dire | aM 
ee of the Indian Government should make oute 
wegen scene” very attractive to Americal miis a 
TRE CARE in US would view this development! | g S 
most encouraging. Along with this, with Ot fi ra 
ae se agreement on the implementation Pree w Toe 
the Memorandum of Understanding (MOU i E 


transfer of high technol i 

ica ogy, Baldrige: 0 

ne know-how would start flow t 

Admini ent reports have indicated that 

anaon has alfeady APRII 

with of a number of high-tech equipment, | 

oscillos: the field of air traffic control at fo 

ex scopes. After the visit, the high-tech 
Kea to gain momentum. | í 

“con erspersed with the laudatory refer! 
urageous and imaginative” manner i 
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ige, almost a sting in the ti 
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- st Union Carbide and warned that 
pam as a difficult one or if it was un- 
ight slow the flow of US invest- 
In other words, if there was no 


wanted a substantial improvement without really H 
trying hard for it. Normally, any. two countries pro- hae 
fessing faith in democracy and democratic institu- 
tions ought to be closer to each other than India and 


io) into [ndia iih Union Carbide, no US invest- US are. The Indian view over the years has been that 
itl settlement US policy-makers respond better to non-democracies 
er in India. s like these which have tended to and that even the much-talked-about American 
n is iil eneit of irritation into Indo-US re- regard for and commitment to human rights is so 


Under-Secretary of much eyewash. The history of the last decades, 


produce of years, ch He 
it, A couple beginning from Korea and Vietnam, and endingin | 


j ops: to New Delhi for negotiations 
oe i aA create d by the stoppage of Ameri- Grenada and Nicaragua, would support the Indian 
rtmey | ove the lies of enriched uranium for the Tarapur view. The Reagan Administration has recently been 
s Dhay J on SUPE wer plant. When he found that Indian talking in terms ofa Nicaraguan invasion in order 
tone jy} nomie pe were not willing to yield to the Ameri- to keep that country in tow. : ; 
Gandhi 1 1 of view on the interpretation of the Tara- In the past, the American expectations from India 
: an point Malone resorted to some gentle arm- had also not been high. Washington had more or ie 

n Indig pur {te "railure to rasolve the Tarapur issue on less assumed that India was firmly in the Soviet canip Ba 
Of the g istog: he cautioned, would lead to the stoppage and that it was not worth the effort to wean it away. hay 
cently, 4 US Leas bilateral aid to India. The Indians said Washington also did not take Indira Gandhi serious- 
falcolm i 0 iie too bad but it couldn’t be helped, but as ly whenever she affirmed that India’s relations with 
ssion”, g 11W00 was concerned, the US viewpoint would the Soviet Union were not at the expense of its 
Defence e d relations with. any other country. At the govern- 
Caspar e warning, like that of Malone, only mental level, India has not figured in the priority list ii 
Tah, Wiped to stress the point that US policy-makers of the White House or the State and Commerce 

Di lave not been appreciative of the sensitivities of less Departments’ policy calculations. There were per- 
of tle | pweru! countries. Administration officials identify haps good reasons for this, histouicaly speaking. 
matter | ltemselves not only with the interests of the US- New Delhi's consistent support to Vietnam, the 
includ. | ved multi-national corporations, but also with the Indo-Soviet Treaty, the Indian involvement in non- 
usines | Hlerests of tinpot despots and higher dictatorships. alignment, its role as the champion of the develop- 3 
Was: | Whether it is a Democrat Carter ora Republican ing world’s underdogs, its campaign for nuclear 4 
Senator | Ragan, the strings which are tied to all forms of disarmament, to list only a few, have all been 
dia, w | economic cooperation with poorer nations bear inhibiting factors. Afghanistan widened the divide. : 
tpj i same colour and thickness. Reagan abhors Why then has American interest in India revived? 
sess te | Wlt-lateral cooperative assistance and prefers There are many explanations, not the least of which 
tations Mitel mechanisms. This enables the Adminis- is that at the popular level oe i Cani 
e to the an (indulge in subtle and not-so-subtle politi- Passage to India and the successful “ B í 

ite | enhi ere as Enae e e bee 
ou $ rige’s warning di which was Ki | 
which | Tedia attention, one ES, not atra ae Gandhi’s assassination. At the governmental level, a 
merit ian Policy-makers would have LERDE ofitas slight shift in attitude and approach has also 
n Heno tent input into the assessment of the possi- surfaced. There is said to be ete appren 
fis ted for suche Rajiv Gandhi’s journey to US: The : ue T BRR 
a a a ae og JEKYLL 
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ete baa ae have devor ihe last three E4 \\tI I 
WU) oF | i Questions | definitive and well-delineated lines Ņ h 
d thal a Visit?” or “Wh What do we hope to get -out of Ain 
L We visit? ore pee Morag PORE to per out 
Reads inistero y raised when- any Indian - 
slet J Wied that an iS the Soviet Union. It is almost 
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| Hee any oft e two cone mutual benefit serving the 

Wai Ad. This . ontries, with no arm-twistini 

ple | Pea tench, MOL t9 say that Todo-Soviet 
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a HERE is a mythology about the United States in 
our country that having revolted from British 
rule it must have always been friendly towards the 
Indian people kept in subjugation by the same 
imperial power. i 
In 1909, when the militant wing of the national 
movement under Tilak had already begun the 
crusade against foreign rule, when the massive 
swadeshi campaign by the Congress defeated the 
British designs to partition Bengal, when the radical 
revolutionaries from Aurobindo at one end to 
Lajpat Rai at the other, from Har Dayal to Subra- 
maniya Bharati, raised the national movement to 
new heights of militancy, at that very moment how 
did the US Government react? President Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke in glowing terms on January 18, 
1909, about the civilising mission of the British raj 
in India: “A greater feat than was performed under 
the Roman Empire”? adding that ‘“‘the successful 
administration of the Indian Empire by the English 
has been one of the most notable and most admirable 
achievements of the White race during the past two 
centuries.” Kipling could not have not done better 
in selling the White Man’s Burden. The lot of 
Indian emigrants in USA in those days, estimated to 
be about 11,000 — incidentally most of them were 
Sikh peasants from Punjab — was degrading, often 
j victims of mob violence. And in 1917, the US Gov- 
N f ernment totally banned immigration from India 
Rabindranath Tagore who was a tireless wanderer 
had nowhere encountered the humiliating treatment 
as he met at the hands of US immigration officials 
in 1929. He cancelled his trip bitterly saying: “Jes 
~ Could not get into America because first of all he 
would not have the necessary mone d . 
he would be an Asiatic.” In an ia vat eee 
sought to be scared by a ‘“‘detecti y? 
‘some Indians were as een aed hat 
Tagore protested, he was accused in a ay f eae 
taken money from the Germans. Jn 19 EE 
bad raised his voice agai soe dee) after hg 
d S$ voice against the British 
Jalianwalabagh A DERO EN 
Wianwalabagh, he was treated in the USA wi 
unmitigated discourtesy,” to quote hi enue 
Gandhi when’ i > alee 1s own words. 
visit USA after the 
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bluntly wrote to Churchill: “The feeling 


universally held that the deadlock has ka almoy 7 
Cause 


by the unwillingness of the British Gove 
concede to the Indian the right of self-g0 
and warned that if the Cripps negotiations 
1942 collapsed and the Japanese successful] 
India, “the prejudicial reaction on Améric 
opinion can hardly be overestimated.” 


rament to 
in Api 


an public 


resign over the issue. 
the recently published three volumes of 
Roosevelt correspondence. 

The British defence of its Empire i 
American probings did not, however outta 
war at the end of which it was USA which emerged 
as the leading imperial power with Britain playing 
the second fiddle to it. - The first US Ambassador 
to independent India, Dr Henry Grady, said in 
December 1947: “It ib tremendously important to 
keep India on our side in the world struggle,” The 


“world struggle’ that Dr Grady referred to was the | 


new Cold War that had already begun. The Truman 


Doctrine of crusade against Communism had bee 4 
1 the disp 
J his 4 


proclaimed nine months earlier. 
The new Indian Government under Jawabathl 
Nehru began with sincere expectations from USA. 


The first rude shock came when in all innocent” 


Nehru referred the Pakistani aggression into 
Kashmir to the Security Council, ; 
justice. But it was found that throughout US side 
with Britain in backing Pakistan against 
despite the fact that Warren Austin, the ten mi 
Representatiye at the UN, had to concede tha 


Kashmir’s “sovereignty had passed to India’ ™ 
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hike | | rnisters’ Conference (New Delhi, May 18, 1985). 
ned to 4 Se ee AA 
Out in | 
urchill. 1 crus year, We are celebrating the centenary „of 
against Indian National Congress. Though we are calling 
ive the | pacelebration, basically what we are trying to do 
merged | jstore-dedicate ourselves to the lofty and noble 
playing | ideals of social and economic emancipation of the 
assadar_ | masses, The millions of poor of India who parti- 
said jn | dpated in the freedom struggle and underwent 
ant to | immeasurable sufferings, did so mainly because they 
” The f thought that posterity would have economic freedom 
as the | dong with political independence. Jawaharlal Nehru 
[ruman } wasamazed by the large response to the national 
d ben  littation movement that came from the landless, 

tte dispossessed, the deprived from the rural areas. 
aharlal f lhis Autobiography he records: 
USA. The landlords tried to pass on the burden to their tenantry, 
jocente j and the erowing pauperisation of the peasantry — both the ` 
n into La landholders and the tenants — drew them to the 
to get ae Movement. The agricultural proletariat, the large 
g sided ee landless labourers in rural areas, were also 
Indias | Swaraj and for all these rural classes ‘nationalism’ or 
a Wenders ony, aneeg nohe and system 
le that land for the landless. en eir ur: ens and provide 
3 ili | “hs, Ja ne 
ait | keitage uy reforms form a part of the national 
3 | Takers of mod Pledge „handed down by the great 
cyst | litige We shal ern India to the poor of the land. This 
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Reforms and Poverty Alleviation 


i Ee an ae ee er La ee eee 


ew orientation needs to be given to land reforms to make them an effective instrament 
o jation and improve the social status of the rural poor. The Union Minister 
d Rural Development, Buta Singh has pinpointed areas where land reforms 
hieved the declared goals and calls for a bold, comprehensive plan of nationwide 
This contribution is from the inaugural address delivered by him at the State Revenue 


E aa a nea 


breaking the concentration 
ty ising and nre rndless and the land poor and - 
© land are conferred, have not been - 
importance of 

fully realised by the national 


ay the strategy of agricultural . u 


reform is nota new one. It was included in the first 
Twenty Points Programme and in the revised Twenty 
Points Programme by the late Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi, because of its “basic importance to 
our economic and social progress”. Constitutional — 
protection has been given to various State legislations - 
enacted for land and tenurial reforms. Most of the ~ 
intermediary tenures which prevailed over 40 per 
cent of the area of the country have been abolished 
and more than 20 million cultivators have been — 
brought into direct contact with the state. Laws to 


provide security of tenure to tenants, have been / 
enacted. In a number of States, ownership rights — 
have been given to tenants benefiting about eight ~ 
million tenants. Ceilings on land holdings were 
brought into force in the 50s and the 60s and later 
revised lower ceilings have been fixed by the States 
after a consensus was arrived at and national guide- 
lines were issued in 1972. While much has been 
‘done, much more remains to be done. 


Addressing the Chief Ministers on March 5, 1976, ~ 
Indira Gandhi said, “I think it is either because there 
are people who have a vested interest in not having 
reforms, or because of a general lack of appreciation 
of the vital role of land reforms, there is a certai 
amount of lethargy and hesitation in impleme 
ation”. ae a 

Commenting on the situation asit prevailed o 
the eve of the Sixth Plan, the Plan docume 
observed:  — Get orn 
Often, the necessary determination has been lacking 
effectively undertake action, particularly in the matter 
implementation of ceiling laws, consolidation of hol 
and in pot vigorously pursuing concealed tenancie 
having them vested with tenancy/occupancy righi 
enjoyed under the law. ~ See Ci ale wee 


of and distributio I : 
important items of the revised Twenty Points-Pro- 


gramme set before the nation by Indira Gandhi, is 
still far from complete. Regular maintenance of land 
records is yet to be introduced in many non-land 
records States and systems are yet to be perfected to 
aa keep the land records up-to-date. 
$ Today we have to understand very clearly that the 
Lh Dist century cannot be ushered in rural India with 
i agrarian relations of a past century. The semi- 
i feudal fetters which inhibit economic development, 
! social progress and fruition of the creative energy of 
the masses in the rural areas will have to be burst 
asunder. it is not an easy task. But we shall do it. 
Land reform measures have so long been conceiv- 
ed and implemented in an isolated manner, without 
relating them to rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes. It has never been in the 
mainstream of development activity. It is in this 
context that the Approach to the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan gives a definite direction towards integrating 


land reforms with the anti-poverty programmes: 
The core of the anti-poverty programme lies in the endow- 


ment of income generating assets on those who have little 

: or none of these, Hence, re-distributive land reforms and 

ie security of tenure to the informal tenants have to be 

pi directly integrated with the anti-poverty package of pro- 
grammes. 

TA Raising agricultural productivity with modern 

a technologies is an imperative need. Transforming 

‘3 the social and economic condition of the rural poor 

is an item of priority. A new orientation needs 

to be given for land reform to make it an effective 

instrument for alleviation of poverty and improve 

the social status of the rural poor. Organic links 

aut be forged between land reforms and various 

tural and agricultural development programme so 

m land plone become the nucleus around which 

er asset endowment and in i 

ther a come generating acti- 

vities in the crusade agai nie 

ainst j 

A oped. g rural poverty can be 
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share-cropers, but the position i ; Ho 
croppers and other moral tenanan kos of gt at 
areas has not changed. For bringin 10 many othe sty | 
into a tenants’ ledger or a rete IN their nana rida 
traditional method of survey and sate Tights, th Gy 
do. It would be too time-consuming ement Will ng ce 
would frustrate the main objective. ae therefore ee 
had suggested: ““Therefore some ail i ndira Gandhi pen 
cal method has to be found, which ai and practi: pol 
to go ahead. Matters cannot be allowed enable u tee 
ing for the best and depending on the Ea Arifi hop i 
I would urge devising some shortcut official A 3 of 
getting the names of the informal and a uo area 
registered in the record of rights prior oe tenants HT, st 
ferment of title to their land: Fact hadra aaa ies | 
with the potential beneficiaries and ie P orme 
officials might enable them to ascertain thet fly 
much quicker than the usual revenue c ft Yoder 
tices! With all its precautions, the record ouct prae ad in 
through elaborate and time-consuming ee sokin 
settlement procedure do contain a large at my | bereto 
mistakes. While human errors cannot be nna te ce 
Kopon populate of records can be substant | 1 
ally checked through a di ici 
in record T Ce ae 
aces definition of personal cultivation must] landies 
attempted by insisting on residence Within a f sons as 
specified distance from the land, contribution of f the ceil 
personal and family labour and major source of } on Jam 
ncome being from agriculture. This should be f ofceili 
followed up with the conferment of ownership right | tinatic 
sa the tenants. Tenants on lands held by. religious | adopte 
a uae institutions should also get similar m int 
2 ; er ti 
EERE for ex 
IMPLEMENTATION of the ceiling laws also shots ie 
disappointing results so far. After the 192 Vober i 
National Guidelines the State Government esti | ate son 
mated that about 23.54 lakh hectares WOU lo con 
surplus. The area declared surplus is only 17,46 18h thong 
hectares; area taken possession of is 12.11 fakh the ing 
hectares and area distributed is 9.02 lakh hectare iat 
Considerable gaps exist between the area estim ne pale 
as surplus and area actually declared as surplus of Pont 
area declared surplus and area taken possessio i wt 
the area taken possession of an actua a Ae 
buted. A point that requires t j Eve 
distribution of ceiling surplus it 
not think that we have d tay 
Beasts e have done our.jo fev 
r in the file. Handing over act¥? geot | OW 
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: e possible magnitude of 
ive estimate Te Diep of E fore 
Aral census of 1976-77 indicates 
the ae g.84 lakh hectares. Even if we 
"re of ae figure as absolutely correct, it 
ints out to the broad range of possi- 
o hand and extent of evasion and 
laws on the other. 


_ to the data on land holdings based on 
grdin ai census of 1980-81, holdings below 
gricultur? 74.5 per cent of the total number of 
ccount for only 26.3 per cent of the 
above 10 hectares constitute only 
f the total number of holdings but 
Concentra- 


| itn gings 


1 farea among ; z ; : 
aril very much in evidence. Many Asian coun- 
Į are 


ably Japan and South Korea, have made 
enormous strides is agricultural production with 
fmily holdings set below 5 hectares. Much of the 
odern technology in agriculture is largely divisible 
md independent of scale. We are committed to 
solving a socialistic pattern of society and there-is, 
therefore, a strong case for reviewing and lowering 
te ceilings on land holding to bring about a more 
qwalitarian structure. 


f (es, 


In order to make the ceiling laws more effective 
ad get more land for redistribution to the rural 
lndless, one may also consider including major 
sons as members of the family for computation of 
the ceiling of the land holdings of their parents as 
January 24,1971. A review of the application 
ofceiling laws in newly irrigated areas for re-deter- 
ee ceiling, a scrutiny of the classifications 
ane me the purposes of the ceiling, an investiga- 
ste e pe of benami and farzi transfers in 
remedies 7 egislative and other action, measures 
other ee Spol of cases in the revenue and 
ther institut? Tinging lands with relegious and 
ae some of | ee under the purview of ceiling laws; 
ot consi ees ae measures which are suggested 
So necessary | and necessary action. Action is 


2e mterest : 
ton of lan oneal in land: Selective consolida- 


Nices and & ay for more efficient delivery of 
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i arge numbers, 
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€gislative and otherwise, to protect. 


aoe vation has to be taken up, giving: 
arginal farn tee arcas and to areas where small. 
a Ssignees of ceiling surplus 


Acquisition Act. 
homesteads which are now 


quisition. proceedings © 


MG it is. very : 


of head of the household and the spouse. It would 

be desirable if the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of 
financial assistance to ceiling surplus land allottees is 

implemented through the District Rural Develop- 
ment Agencies who should imaginatively integrate it 

with other programmes like IRDP/NREP/RLEGP/ 

DPAP/DDP etc., so that they can derive the maxi- 

mum benefit and put the land to productive use in 

the shortest possible time. 


For free flow of agricultural credit, up-to-date 
land records are a necessity. The Revenue machi- 
nery, the oldest department of the State Govern- 
ments, has to be revitalised and geared up for a 
updated maintenance of land records which are now 
required for diverse purposes like planning agricul- 
tural credit, crop insurance, food procurement, etc. 
Pass-books with legal status should be issued to all 
cultivators whether they are owners or tenants. 
Non-land-record States must take action to intro- 
duce land records as a time-bound programme. 
Revenue machinery at the village level and the 
immediate higher supervisory level needs to be 
strengthened:in the weaker States with trained func- 
tionaries. Uniform format of land and crop based 
statistics for the entire country should be attempted 
which will make the agricultural census also easier- 
Computerisation of these statistics could be tried on 
a pilot basis. A Centrally-sponsored scheme in this 
regard is also proposed during the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan. = 


The Prime Minister has emphasised the need to 7 


1 
$ 
pi 
Hi. 


-Jaunch a’ massive programme of development of 


social forestry in the Seventh Plan for development 
of fuel wood and fodder resources. There are large 
extents of unculturable waste lands with the Govern- 
ment, Panchyats and the community. . We need the 
assistance of the State Governments to identify, 
demarcate and allot these lands for the social 
forestry schemes. Plantations on the road sides, 
railway track sides and on canal embankments can 
also be undertaken in large measure. Legislative or 
other provision can be made to give usufructuary 
rights on trees, planted, tended and protected by 
the rural landless poor under the social forestry 


schemes. 


- Substantial amendments have been made to the 
Land Acquisition Act in 1984. Certain consequen- 
tial measures are to be taken by the States. It is 
also necessary to bring various legislations in the 
States. for acquisition of land in general or for 
specific purposes in line with the amended Land 
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From July 10-26, 
together in Nairobi, to mark the 
will take place: t 


conference is to review and appraise the p 


I she is bright enough, ambitious enough, has a 
good idea and wants to make it work, a woman 
in Nairobi can goto one of the few banks in the 
world designed exclusively for women, and it will 
make sure she gets a loan. If she wants to learn to 
read, it may be more difficult. 
Such are the contradictions in the status of women 
as the United. Nations Decade for Women draws 
to an end. Itis an irony typical of the 10 years the 
UN has devoted to bettering the lot of half the 
world’s population. Remarkable success stories 
“coexist with blatant discrimination; huge advances 
are balanced by humiliating retreats. 
Some other examples: 
@ In Australia, an Office for the Status of Women 
Operates as an arm of the Prime Minister’s Office: 
' Yet, in 1983, Prime Minister Bob Hawke complained 
_ that of 1,40,000 students in apprenticeship program- 
mes, only one in 20 was female. 
__, @ In India, a development plan has been intro- 
_ duced to improve job training for women and ensure 
_ equal access to jobs. Across the border in Pakistan, 
_ #woman has to have the supporting testimony of 
‘ Tone aan to prove rape, and if she fails she may be 
-© In Japan, 1982 statistics showed that only 
2.3 per cent of women were unemployed; yet another 
vey showed that 72 per cent of Japanese believe a 
‘oman should put her family ahead of her job, and 
ss than one-third thought a woman had the Ti 
ght 
ivorce a husband she could not stand, ` 
ince the decade began, women have been elected 
K Ministers, appointed to Supreme Courts shot 
| Space and awarded a Nobel ‘ 
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“Some Gains, but Far from Equality 


{ en to all interested. Scheduled for July 
and the NGO forum, op rogress achieved and obstacles encountered in attaining 


the goals and objectives of the Decade for Women. 


„equality, however. Despite allocating | 


- clerks, “Only a quarter of profession 


-Sk 


thousands of women and a few men from all over the world will be comin 
end of the United Nations Decade f 
he offical UN conference with delegates from member nations, as well as observers; 


for Women. Two major events 


15-26 the purpose of the UN 


1 Tae cu 


revolution,” says Torild Skard, recently appointed 
coordinator for women’s programmes of the UN | 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO). “If you count the number of people 
who recognise that women are discriminated against 
that they have legitimate demands, there’s been: 
very remarkable change.” 

Ai the same time, she concedes, “governments in | 
general think women aren’t that important”. With | 
few exceptions, she says, “if there is starvation, | 
women are starving more than men. If theres | 
illiteracy more women are illiterate than men.” 

While in the developed world there are mot | 
female lawyers, managers and politicians than b | 
fore, and women in communications are numerous, | 
they are still heavily outnumbered by men. 

In developing countries, women’s work 
frequently little more than the most menial a 
labour. The ILO catalogues women in Thailand 
required to spend between seven and nine housa 
shift staring at hairwidth gold wires through ae 
Scopes, building up to 800 microchips @ a 
50 wires per chip. In the Filipino electronics Mt i 
try, it says, women are routinely exposed to cAi 
genics such as benzine, resins and lead. 

Without training, women cannot get 4 
technology and financial resources needed tami 
their lot. Six out of every 10 illiterates are antri 
and in 1980 UNESCO counted seven fe 
where virtually no women could read of Wi 

UNESCO itself is hardly a model g é 
lion for women’s programmes this ye2!> oN 
own female staff consists mostly of Secreta 


women, and “that’s not bad compared 
agencies where women’s participation © 
or lower,” says Skard, a former Not 
was only this year — the last of the 
— that UNESCO even got aroun 
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Reflections on Reservation Crisis in Gujarat — | 


UPENDRA BAXI 


LLL LE ELE EE, 
Prof. Baxi, till a few days back Vice-Chancellor of South Gujarat 


E University and now Professor of Law, Delhi University, in this special 
R article analyses the orgins and course of the anti-reservation agitation 
S in Gujarat, the forces at work, the violence, the present situation and a 
: the profound implications for the future of the State and the country. ha 
— Editor che 
g 8 
f current anti-reservation movement in Gujarat its fair share of its Antulays; but it has no Arun 
pointed should finally help to lay to rest several well Shouries, Ramdas Nayaks or Ram Jethmalanis. The 
the UN | propagated myths concerning Gujarat. The extent of emerging social action litigation and developments 
sation | melty, violence, and repression involved in 1985, in administrative Jaw have brought to light, in 
people ike in the 1981 anti-Scheduled Caste agitation and numerous ways, the patterns of governmental 
again | 11974 Nav Nirman Movement, epitomises a most deviance in Gujarat, And the police brutalities in 
beng | cmprehensive repudiation of the claim that Gujarat crisis management are not exceptions; they merely 
sGandhi’s State, and his very first karmabhoomi. represent heightened extensions of normal repressive 
ents in | Aart from Gujarat’s criminogenic insistence on pro- behaviour of a colonial police force in India. The 
Wih | litiion of liquor, there is nothing Gandhian in the police killings of as many as fourteen Adivasi youths : 
rvation, | Surat society and polity. in the last three years in Valia Taluka in Bharuch Se 
theres | And, unlike the image, Gujarat is indeed-a very (for merely claiming minimum wages) indicate how A 
” iolent society. In a sense, Gujarat is the home of state terrorism can be organised even in the absence 
e mor ip cal violence against women, it is the central of terrorism by social groups. Gujarat has seen to it 
han be ae of dowry murders; in national statistics generally that there is no spread of Left ideologies 
merous ane ujarat is among the first five States. The in the State. 
is sill | alte see burning alive of untouchables, Gujarat is well-administered in the sense that it 
nial of | 0lated manif e 1981 agitation was only a con- maintains industrial peace and provides conditions 
lad hlouchableg i anon of deep-seated Tepression of both for the growth of state capitalism and capitalis- 
pousa | eshot, nation- eee Gujarat does not have tic development. Of all the States in the Indian 
miero | ar or Blee ocking, headline atrocities as has Union, Gujarat has always been the most explicitly 
day, | Maile caste-based ” It institutionalises tolerance to committed to a frankly capitalist growth. Today, it 
indis Bey ay lif. P discrimination at the level of is India’s leading industrial State, next only to 
arci | “Al to more fine example, the State tolerates the Maharashtra, and poised to outstrip it. Exploitation, i 
west 0 Potable. 68 per cent of untouchables, of repression and marginalisation of the poor are not 
credit a Gujarat e. Water from the high-caste Hindu unintended, but integral, consequences of the 
j betle hil eminent Tee Ahmedabad and Baroda, espoused model of “development”. z ; 
wont Mt With annihilates of communal carnage in The present essay does not seek to substantiate < 
yuntties | its The ex lating violence directed against this sociological image of Gujarat; rather, it offers 
P a ands, low asec eo renee te, Te eye Giese Cues Team 
! G 2 nd indebtedness, is © the view that no- ade- 
a bait because F van regions of India. “And _ quately grasped without some such perspectives. It ~ 
r ai ly ani IP o trade ates Gandhian “‘tradition” of - should be clear, at a rather high level of sociological 
a B No > between lea i ns, has allowed such capita- abstraction, that the dominant classes are waging an 
uN Nutria Unmitigate ng trade unions, and industry anticipatory: class war through periodic flexing of the ~~ 
er kin rel our an mniaploitation of unorganised  high-caste muscle on reservations. They perceive, 
AP A Oeti. Marx's desant labour, so acute as to with varying degrees of clarity, the entire moveme: 
‘gent | a batt cades, Gu; Tiptions in Capital. | for equal opportunities for the Scheduled groups and 
cate fi ‘Dread K lavlessnesar ee. Geyeloped its backward classes as a danger to the present of 
ig i Gui “SS. itical corruption is 
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It i974 Ption, u ually no public moveme ; lasses fo 
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x 6.8, 1965, 


ed pole Tera ns for back 


“per cent reservations (7 per cent for d 
Bes and 14 per cent for the Scheduled Tribes). 


Even when in 1978, it introduced reservations m 
r cen 


backward classes, it was only by a 10 pe 
uota. , 
2 Even in the midst of the orgy of death and devast- 
ation in Gujarat today, it is acknowledged on all 
Sides, including government, that the increase for 
reservations by 18 per cent for the backward classes 
has no impact, in real terms, now Or for decades to 
come. For example, in 1984 out ofa total of 675 
seats in medical colleges, 7 per cent (47 seats), 14 
per cent (94 seats) and 10 per cent (67 seats) were 
reserved respectively for the Scheduled Castes, Tribes 
and socially and educationally backward classes. In 
fact, only 3.4 per cent quota for Scheduled Castes 
3.5 per cent for the Scheduled Tribes and 3.5 per 
cent for the socially and educationally backward 
classes was filled in 1984; the rest of the seats went 
to the high castes. The position as regards engine- 
ering colleges is not markedly different. Therefore, 
even if the total reservation quota may be as high 
as 31 per cent up to 1984, and 49 per cent under the 
present revised policy, the actual utilisation does 
not, at the very most exceed 15 per cent. And the 
under-utilisation of the quotas is directly related to 
the material conditions of existence, of the impover- 
ished strata of Gujarat society. No effective assault 
on these conditions has been launched through 
planning. — f 
Reservations in employment have affected some- 
: what the base; low-level administrative jobs—peons 
~ and clerks—tend to have increasing representation 
“from the better-off among the depressed classes. 
And the system of promotions — through the 
roster procedure — has had some visible impact 
on promotion for Government employees belonging 
to lower and middle classes. But job reservations 
ce set a p me priate sector; nor do they 
l u o ; 
AET n Peper coor es Or 
n this sense, the present e F 
to enhanced E a ang ee Position 
symbolic politics. The state, more under thee = 
pulsions of electoral politics than under th ee 
= atves pf ae Constitution, has to create eae 
~ a contradictory reality. initi 
and with way vard implementation, & process of pro 
poor policies and programmes. But because pe 


delegitimation from all sides. The i 
i On - The i 
now that the policies addressed to ease 
an noni for them; RoS 
iis too. But they fear that if they do 
; i not i 
ẹ state TOW, they might be the losers in Wee 


his certainly explai 
his certain plains the fact that ideologi 
lessions (lawyers, doctors, university and aie 
me aot only to students in constituting 
of the movement against reservation, 


ngu 


les of ‘Ominating classes rather per- 


pues by Ania Samal hnedsatiqn@heregualitycangebereas the real issue jg 


‘not immediately designed to ch ial 
“conditions of the i i eee Se aknal 
; impoverished, it generates potential - 


the dominating classes know ’ 


of these professions are able to articulate 


able successfully to generate 
sues like ‘merit’, ‘efficiency? th 


ation of the impoverished of which resen., 
cies and programmes are only minaaa 
alities in any case. And as brokers a insty 
ating and privileged classes they are Hace d 
ally placed to exploit the ambiguous eS SO Strat 
the Government on the issue of TESE 
Nothing in terms of immediate irre lon. 
or immediate windfall gains ensues parable injin 
Any yet the impact even of this symbolj oMi 
very real, impassioned and violent Tt 
dynamics of symbolic politicking hae Ne Psycho. | 
analysed. All that can be said at this i i 
even the symbolic enhancement of rese 
had the effect, desired or not, of thins 


Omi 


ations hay | 
S Has, A 
atening iis | 


dominant and privileged classes with attimia, th He i 
a UNE logy J 


of status dominance. Conversely, i 
of enhancing self-confidence ana re Dea soman 4 
esteem among the backward classes. Ne Se 
ee Gace goin beron ae tn, 
yond the reservation polities | 
First, there is the problem of political rate Ri j 
responsibility and accountability; the presei : 
vividly demonstrates a lamentable lack of ed 
the part of the. ruling and Opposition aE ta 
the leaders of the movement. Second, we have if l 
resurgence of non-institutional politics. Thisisof 
some particular significance at the present juncture | 
of political development in India. Citizen move | 
ments arising as a reaction or response to somet | 
plosive political decision tend to acquire power dis: | 
proportionate to their social base and tend to become | 
loci of extra-constitutional power and authority, | 
Third, the Gujarat movement signals, in its preset! 
Stage, a tendency towards hijacking of political dis 
‘sent into „the arena of criminal violence and semi 
ingly justified repression by the state. Tf the fierce | 
propaganda warfare between the ruling and Oppost 
tion parties contains even a germ of truth, we have 
to concede that this hijacking is a part of dom | 
politics in India and is, overall, considered legitim 
ate on purely short-term political gains to p is 
and personalities within the parties. All this, in {utd 
has decisive impact on the guaranteed rights of ell 
zens to the freedom of speech, expression, assent 
and association. Fourth, no matter how this hit 
ing of citizen discontent is accomplished,. it certala 
exposes the immense harrowing potential for rep 
sion, torture, tyranny, lawlessness an 
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e are three other features which 


ne 1 significance. First, there is 


national $ 
i the anti-reservation movement, and 


luy t t, spreading in other States; 
pe ie punter OE akte of a national/coalition 
Psycho | gd of te Paes with the sole anti-constitutional 
be fil | disparate eying caste dominance. Second, we have 
‘isp gal of Pree increased militarisation of the state: 
ons has eile, F forces and army are increasingly called 
ning the pie civilian government for protection 
the logy 0.0 oe consequences of practising civilian 
Oe effect ai py no means civil or civilised) politics. 
self Lad present situation in Gujarat signals dis- 

Hae Orel new patterns both in terms of politics of 
ve tme A ii and management of repression. Principal 
Policies, | pe the tactics of management is a thoroughgoing 
oa ierd of human lives, property and dignity as 
heed wll as liquidation of truth through propagandistic 
ties and) aties of Goebbelsian dimensions. 
ee II. Immediate Background 
gee | (guaRat did not have reservations for socially and_ 
omes | educationally backward classes (SEBC) or other 
wer diy | uckward classes (OBC) till April 1, 1978. It is true 
become | it the Janata Government introduced the ten per 
thority, | “tteservations for these classes for the first time; 
present m contrary to present propaganda, the A.R. 
ical dis | shi Commission (Panch) was appointed by the 
d seem: | n Government. on August 8, 1972. . The 
he fierce me Fanch took four years to identify 82 castes/ 
Oppost | M6 ns report was submitted on February 27, 
ga A during the height of Emergency’s 
f dolls | toot weet for the downtrodden, the Bakshi 
ea Reesor Gove ee mented; indeed, it was left to a ~ 
a tuts | pimplementation an ae ik hi 

fait | 8 did not e Bakshi Panch reserva- 
K a | 85 to be HG any resistance, a fact which 
saath f od, On eal underscored as well as under- : 
ai Y yet pnl RO, 1981, another Commission, : 
rep i er retired High Court Justice, 
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was specifically directed fo postgraduate reserva 


tions for the Scheduled Castes in medical faculty. 


Perhaps, the proponents of “meritocracy” were expec- 
ting that the Rane Panch would take its own time to 
report like its predecessor. They might also have 
expected that the Congress Government would take 
at least as much time considering the report as it did 
with the Bakshi Panch. 
_ This was not to be. The Rane Panch report put 
in cold storage for well over fourteen months was 
suddenly activated on January 11, 1985, as elections 
were announced. The Rane Panch did, predictably, 
Suggest extension of reservations for OBC by 18 per 
cent, thus bringing the total reservations to 49 per 
cent. Butitdidsoin a unique manner; this was 
the first backward classes commission to take the 
Indian Constitution seriously. It based its recom- 
mendations on “class” and’not “caste”, taking the 
view that when the Constitution employs the phrase 
“other backward classes”, and “socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes? it legitimates special 
provisions which are class-based and not caste- 
based. ; 
The Rane Panch provided very many good 


reasons from shifting from “caste” to “class”, aside 


from the basic argument from the constitutional 
intent. First, it maintained that provision of special 
benefits by castes will perpetuate all “‘the evils of the 
caste system”; the “‘stigma’’ of backwardness will 
attach to a person ‘till his death”, if caste was to ~ 
be the basis of identification. Classification by — 
occupations and income wil] achieve a more secular 
and equalising result, since a beneficiary can, as it 
were, step out of backwardness. Second, caste iden- 
tification for:-backwardness not only has the tendency 

to create a vested interest in backwardness, in 
Gujarat, this was the actual result. The Panch found 
that the “very castes which were at one time...show- 
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weavers or spinners, butchers, hawkers, peddlers reference! 


and street vendors, waste recycling workers and 
“victims of adverse circumstances or adversity 
such as destitute persons, mendicants and inmates of 


Py orphanages. 

a In order to derive benefits on the ground of edu- 
i cational and social backwardness, the Rane Panch 
E fixed a maximum of family income of Rs. 10,000 


per annum. For effective administration, they sug- 
gested adoption, with appropriate modifications of 
schemes specifically designed to help the poorest of 
the poor such as small and marginal farmers deve- 

N lopment programmes, the integrated rural develop- 
ment programme, and antyodaya. 

In a few days after the announcement of Assemb- 
ly. elections in March 1985, the Government 
announced the new reservations policy. It accep- 
ted the Rane Panch’s proposal for raising the quota 
of reservations for OBC to 28 per cent; the recom- 
Inendation that the income limit for eligibility be 
raised from Rs. 7500 to Rs. 10,000 was also accep- 
ted. The Government, however, did a by-pass 
surgery on the Report by insisting that “caste” not 
‘class” should be the basis of 
backwardness. This left 


as having come into 
But it could pot 
the identification 
, the urgency with 


a Committee was 
ittee could not obviously perform a 
01 as overlooked that 
Panch about four 


~ close to Rs 110 crores per annum 


asked to proceed, © 


Indeed, the Panch was asked to ‘““make such othe 
recommendations germane to the main terms o 
reference as may be deemed necessary by it”. Th 
four main terms of reference constantly referred 0 
socially and educationally backward classes. Tle 
Panch was also asked to deal with the problem o 
exclusion of sub-castes from OBC because 0 
“ambiguity” prevailing in the “names of sit 
castes”. The Panch did, as noted briefly eatlth 
no more and no less than to interpret its 
it “deemed necessary”. That the Government i 
not expect such an approach (replacing “caste i 
“class”) was understandable. But then it ate! 
and should have rejected the Report in is dernit 
on that ground, rather than to publicly un abe 
and question even the JQ of the eminent © could 
of the Rane Panch. This course of action sm 
have been adopted after the elections; Re son] 
public opinion compulsion either way z ot 
governmental action, before the election, 
Rane Panch report. “pat 9 
set! 
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decisive electoral advantages. 
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y? out of the anti-reservation stir. 
us oadly justified. But condemnation 
ais ¢ is Hot justified. The ruling party itself 

sg score 1 ds of the new reservations policy at 
i ere only political option left to Oppo- 
ihe hustings, use the new policy against the Govern- 
slion WS e elections. On both sides, consistent 
peat after ectable traditions of amorality in power 
with the m reservations issue was essentially a 
politics, fe! social justice and constitutional goals 
ite incidental to the pursuit of power on all 
were 
complaint of the ruling party when it 
Opposition for politicising reservations 
; hey have been able to do so successfully so 
pee i hows that the Congress-l had under- 
ir ie the otential of mobilisation of the social- 
e aded cationally forward castes and classes. The 
te : ai had also obviously, overestimated its 
tn. But despite its massive victory, denial 


sides. 
The real 
blames the 
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of tickets to at least six sitting Cabinet Ministerd 
and a systematic exclusion of socialist leadership 
represented by Sanat Mehta and Jinabhai Darji plus 
expulsion of considerable number of good rebel © 
Congress persons created conditions for weakening 
the cohesion of- the party. The anti-reservation 
movement, in theory, should have had the effect of 
closing of ranks within the ruling party; but so deep 
were the wounds that the discarded senior Congress 
leaders denied themselves any public articulation — 
and activity. The only major exception to this trend 
was furnished by Prabodh Raval, a former Home 
and Education Minister (a unique combination of 
portfolio, known only to Gujarat). Raval was 
promised a Rajya Sabha seat (which in the event 
has been offered to yet another honorary Gujarati: - 
P.N. Sivashankar). Raval’s pre-eminence at minis- 
terial briefings to the press created fumblings that 
his successor Amarsingh Chaudhry was denied his 
tightful role in dealing with the situation. 

The ruling party had thus no breathing time after 
the elections to put its house in order. And the $ 
progress of anti-reservation movement was marked 


Abus View 


Tomokkow 


TODAY IT'S RESERVATION — 


THEY'LL WANT To 
MARRY OVR DA VGHTER > 


cloud over the integrity 


Pants 
by two events which cas andes publi- 


of Chief Minister Solanki. sS 
cised outside. Gujarat, Was Solanki’s alleged nexus 


with a leading industrialist in Surat who has bee 

facing investigation for major criminal charges. The 

otber was the nationally publicised Mirgesh Jay- 
” krishna affair involving charges of corruption, collu- 

sion and state patronage by the Chief Minister. 

Disclosures of this nature weakened the intra-party 

and public role of the Chief Minister at the very time 
. when his public credibility was at a premium. 


; II. The Course of Anti-reservation Moyement 


Wn the new policy was announced on January 
10, 1985, Devjibhai Vanvi, Minister of Social 
Welfare, confidently announced that “there would 
be no agitation”. He gave the correct theoretical 
reason that even after the extension of quota to 49 
per cent, 30 per cent of the high caste population 
still enjoy a de facto reservation of 51 per cent. The 
Minister’s perception would have been justified if 
the new policy were announced with due delibera- 
tion and an attempt at multi-party consensus. But it 
was announced for immediate political advantage. 
While he was and is right in theory, he has been 
proved totally wrong in his prognosis. 

Any unilateral decision to increase reservations for 
OBC at any time would probably have generated anti- 
reservation agitation. And students would have been 
the activators of dissent and protest. In Gujarat, for 
_ teasons which await analysis, neither the peasantry 

“nor the industrial working force is easy to mobilise. 
“Student and non-student youth have been alway been 


And the timing of the announcement of the new policy 
was a perfect gift to those who would wish to Oppose 
the Government. For, close to five lakh high school 
students were to appear on March 18 for higher 
gonan examinations, and close to three lakh 
A or May various University examinations in 
i ocalised, small-scale student pro 
within three weeks of the areca Be hee de 1 
policy. An All Gujarat Education Reforms Gane 
mittee (AGERAC) was formed in early Peay 
; Protest took form of burning buses, rallies aan : 
pon itary orders, boycotting classes in schools Be 
colleges, and token fasts before Gandhi Statues i 
tous cities. In response, the Higher Second S 
oard ordered closure of schools and colle = 
convenient-looking decision, whose wisdo a 
)priety were questioned by the High Cou T a 
at University declared closure which ae i 
ste till the formation of the new Minist ae 
University had to follow suit. eis 
, 100, suspended teaching. In the 30-odd inci 


saw no. 
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in the forefront of political dissidence in Gujarat. - 


Other Univer- 


y NO press - 
nO major signi- 


ficance 11 a Sub-cowtinent full of at 
there were to be many more; but 
were not heeded. 

The protestors received unexpected enc 
from the extempore remarks of Rajiy ae 
March 2 at Hyderabad. He told news an 
the whole business of reservations “jg oo 50s 


trocitie 
Carly Wa: 


Leaders of the anti-reservation movement 
this as a sign of their mighty impact; on 
persevered, they felt, they could achieve thei 


agemen 


if they on 


of a total reconsideration of the reservation = A0 4 here 
Later, the Union Home Minister was ee Policy, Í i 
the agitation intensified in late March and AE ay 7 eset 
April, that reservations for Scheduled Gu rough J put on 
Tribes were non-negotiable and that there ae and} 0 We 
immediate plans for a review of reseryatj re NOY afime 
OBC. lons for A the 

The movement also received high |e 
the judiciary whom the Gujarat High Courter Drs 
a stay restraining the Government from enan i 
the quota for OBC. What was stayed is e ! ges 
‘clear: because the Government had yet to identify Brake 
the beneficiaries of backwardness. Perhaps, all that | within 
the stay prevented was an automatic extension of the Man 
enhanced quota benefits to the 10 percent of the | tations 
Bakshi Panch castes/groups. Be that as it may, the f theexa 
High Court order did reinforce the self-righteounes | liquida 
of the protestors. In an astute move, the High Cowt } usure 
extended the stay until March 11, by which time the | positio 
new Ministry would have been sworn in. 1 caste s 

The new Ministry, which began functioning from | Ùt t 
March 10, was not wholly sure in its handling of | “Mouc 
the agitation. The Home and Education Minister Yew th 
insisted that the Higher Secondary Board exami Dea 
nations would be held as scheduled on March 1% | tons t 
ata rally of Congress Youth the Chief Ministeri ane i 
reported to have said that the Government would% i es 
steadfast in its stand and would not yield to ath yia 
poor agitations. He was reported to have gon ge it X 
so far as to say that he preferred justice to poite tld 
and his Government would rather go out oi Folt ted 


than participate in the exploitation of the inat 
majority of the poor. 
extravae' 


out 2 By 
Minister 


e ex Jace on. 
the Chief M si 
with many 


cant | 
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aged them to intensify their move- 


en encourae ay the AGERAC announced 
! Soo ; ee Pd with the movement until the 
atning Bi 10 jiminated all forms of reservation! 
Ferme mand which no constitutional govern- 
Semen A pi ws dia can possibly accept and was later to 
dhi o pen i Hand equivocated upon by the leaders of 
1S: thet p modifie tion movement. The Government s dis- 
; lit pites riety over ead P a on 
Over fay o llowed to be misconstrue a 
> over f a was 4 
Osttued : 


weakness. the good intentions of the Government, 


Y only} Despite o way in which it could convince the 
T aim ere WaS nae that the see-saw postures on 
Piy | eT, were not based on political expediency 
E paia high constitutional grounds. There was 
es and Way in which the Government could have re- 
ere ag Li its total commitment to reservations and 
ns for the same time postponed its implementation for 
ar, So, it simply announced a postponement. 3 
rt from Mad of this being seen as white flag of truce, it 
ordered | massen as a red rag inciting further belligerence. It 
lancing | yas indeed fortunate, in sheer political terms, that 
ot very | the majority of the poor were not organized enough 
identify } totake to task their sarkar for reneging on its stand, 
all that | vithina week of the election results. 
vf the | Many student leaders felt that while taking exami- 
of the } mtions was important, the Government was using 
jay, the J tleexamination pressure as a means of dividing and 
counes | liquidating their five-six weeks struggle. They felt 
a Cout } usure whether next year round they would be in a. 
ime the | potion to marshal public support (that is, high 
aste support) all over again. They also suspected 
jg fron | Nl the new extensions would be once again 
ilingof | “Mouced from the next year. They propagated the 
Jinister o that it was better for the high caste students to 
exami ie 4 year than to lose their privileges for genera- 
rch 18 time; come: An ‘All Gujarat Vali Mandal’ now 
ister Sa being, under the leadership of a college 
old ‘ee sociology, Shakarbhai Patel. Another 
J n a fovarachna Samiti’ was also formed. 
e m a fen "teservationists Succeeded yet once again: 
oye tuld have conditions under which examinations 
jolt umed foree 2 Beld only under the supervision of 
Aes Were yna Dany Places, door-to-door camp 
t E undertaken to persuade parents and 
vagal I irg eainst participation in exami ti Bon- 
jcate® |e. Cxaminatio ; xaminations. Bon 
prout f Geeta tions wan _Teceipts were also organised, 
js 5008 W Ment ant Re maefinitely postponed by the»: 
sabia! vent e same € Universities, autonomously, 
lieyt f o a Ses weren stance. Once again, the back- 
a 0% i e lisati Po strong enough, in leadership .- 
p sald j ted holding a bring enough political pressure 
itis ~ €Xaminations on the revised 
peed ge Pat the int ae tessi] 
hing : Sharply Bia weakness of Congress-I ~ 
Nestea leader Slack of cadres, its inability to 
ite ommes into a united action, its own 
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-bands of youths, numbering up to fifteen persons, 


` reason to suppose that the youth involved had much ~~ 
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e Position even at the time of. 
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inherent organisational weakness of non-institutional 
politics conducted by assorted mandals and com- 
mittees. The latter could not Prevent violence and 
damage to state property in the course of the 
agitation. From mid-March to mid-May they were 
not even able to prevent their movement-from being 
hijacked by communal forces and criminal elements. 

A heavy propaganda warfare was inaugurated 
swiftly on all sides. The opposition was quick to 
say that the hijacking was masterminded by senior 
ousted personalities in Congress-I. The latter was 
quick to respond and to identify the opposition 
especially BJP, for all violence that ensued. Even 
the Prime Minister and the Home Minister of India 
had no compunction in painting an accusing finger at 
the Opposition. In Parliament, the Union Home 
Minister hinted at “forces of destabilisation” oper- 


ative in Gujarat, although he discreetly declined to ie 
elaborate the thesis, i 


IV. Embedded Violence in the Anti-Reservation 
Movement 


T=: course of the movement, even before the 
March 19-30 communal violence in Ahmedabad, 
did involve considerable violence. We have already 
noted the burning alive of a passenger with the bus 
in Nadiad. In Rajkot a bus conductor was sprinkled 
with kerosene, tied and thrown into the burning bus. 
Grievous hurt was caused on all sides, police as well 
protestors, although many victims were innocent 
bystanders. 
The movement claimed that such violence was the 
work of anti-social elements — a category of con- 
cealed multiple reference! Alas, we will never know 
the truth; as there is no one to expedite for such 
cases, investigation and- prosecution. Nor are 
families of the victims anyone’s concern. Gandhi, 
incidentally, would have suspended civil disobedience 
movement and gone on an indefinite fast of atone- 
ment. The leaders of the movement, who claim to 
follow the path indicated by Gandhi (Gandhi chindhya 
marg is their favourite phrase), are made of sterner 
stuff; shedding of innocent blood is no one’s 
responsibility. ana 
“There is nA doubt that the movement till March 18 
was hospitable to organised violence. For example, 
burning of buses and Government vehicles has been 
an accepted strategy. It is accomplished. by trained 


The bands were usually unarmed but they were 
highly skilled. There have been very few incidents 
of injury in these operations; and there is very little 


experience or knowledge about mechanism. of buses 

and other vehicles or of arson. To my mind, most 
ofthe young people involved in burning vehicles 
have been trained by “elders” supporting the anti- 


reservation movem nt. een Ba Soe 

_ In addition to training, it is also clear that people 

eens lied with materials. If ae flat 
ou r ie 


will üt 
get hold of brick 


tyre on any city 


u 


ks or stones to 
while the replacement is on. And 


balanci 


A 


yet groups of 50 to 100 people have no difficulty in 
lice or others in a systematic brickbat 


engaging po i l 
or stone throwing combat. Considerable materials 
management is required even for this simple-looking 


‘coercive tactic. 

The same holds true of kakadas or lighted rags 
thrown at human beings, buildings and vehicles. The 
Union Home Minister on his visit to Ahmedabad in 
March was astonished: does Gujarat havea huge 
industrial production of kakadas, he is reported to 
have asked. Undoubtedly, these require prior 
manufacture, chains of distribution, choice of targets 
and some skills-course in the methods of effective 


*| handling. 
There is no question, 


despite denials from the 
< jeaders of the movement, that considerable resources 
in terms of time, talent, materials and money have 
been consciously directed at organising systematic 
violence. Whether this has happened owing to the 
uncontrollable infiltration by the ‘anti-social 
elements” of the movement and the events organised 
by it or whether it is indigenous tothe movement 
must remain an open question. But it is a question 
which does need an authoritative investigation in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, if the phenomenon of urban 
guerilla propagating caste hegemony is not to take 
roots in India. 
Destruction of Government property, including 
burning down of some Government offices, banks 
post offices, octroi stations has been an important 
“aspect of the movement. When I asked some youths 
their view on such destruction, their answer was 
< unequivocal: “Tt is true that they are destroying 
property. But what is Goyernment property? It 
comes from taxpayers money. It is our property and 
_ we are entitled to do what we feel with it”. The 
sarkar bad made them angry, but it was the sarkar 
ae pate ok voters had installed in power so 
ntly, The sarkar was n i j igi 
so burn, burn, burn. gw protine, RCOHIEID Nes 
Whatever may be one’s analysis or judgment on 
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dation Chop APatarage it is clear th 
middle class and upper middle ae the 
leaders of social action, press nie Cinchig: 
members of ideological professions) a 
powerful objections against such viole Voiced 
restraint lasted only up to a point whenter But the 
property was damaged or burnt. When Goy ramen 
extensive incidents of looting and arso ye ere 
property during the communal violence nao Private 
bad in late March, everyone was outra A A eda. | 
they found that the law and order L + Suddenly 
failed; the Government had failed ae Inery haf 
citizens. But it was overlooked that Hci the i 
movement systematically creates over a Popa f ~- 
time a healthy disregard for property a Period of 4 
matter of time before other groups ee 1S. on| t 
lesson. A student youth belonging to middi learn the I 
becomes a hero by burning a bus; a Ro n i t 
youth, belonging to the poorest strata ao ae i f 
to learn how to be a hero — he lootsa sho 0 ee 
it. Neither respects property and the ane ras t 
nature of property makes all the different TN ; 
movement people attack Government property r 
part of their campaign; others attack private af k 


erty. At thi int, it i : 

Ee a Wier it is too late for the movement the pe 
peol press, intellectuals, social reform | $200) 
a der etc) to credibly condemn violence, | lenitag 
eae fe pope tons by the leaders of the move } enp 
ment io the: ijacking of their movement by “ante | lt was’ 
so Dents and complaints against consequent fincule 
repi ene e police lose much of their credibility | milatio 
m T andhi was no fool when he stressed | Educat 
Tone Of non violence in civil disobedience. | * Son 
He knew tha if state power is to be successfully | olega 
E or overthrown, citizens must in addition n be 

eee RE of numbers have the moral strength. re, 
annae ne non-violence, which will put the stal ae 
pale cole nsive when it uses its mighty force o | a 
aaa 3 i if one has qualms concerning the tio cr 
oranin non-violence, Gandhi certainly, demoni E 
manai superior virtues as a technology of peoples ia 
ent. (To be Continued) ` aa 
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y NARASIMHA RAO 


From the late eighties to the dawn of Independence, the greatest of our 
to education as a Vehicle to impart self-assurance and an identity to 
reflections on the efforts and contribution of the Deccan Education Society, 


lA Heritage of Idealism 


patriots paid attention 
youth. Narasimha Rao’s 
Pune, and its institu- 


tions bring out in some measure the spirit and urge for secular nationalism that informed the 
freedom struggle. This contribution is taken from his address at the DES centenary celebrations in 
October last. Last week, Rajiv Gandhi delivered the valedictory address of the centenary celebra- 


tion at Fergusson College, which was founded by DES. 


DUCATION is a word susceptible of various defini- 
tions, each dependent on the particular stance of 
ile person Who uses it. At one time it was 
ynonymous simply with the transmission of a 
heritage, the acquisition of that whose worth had 
teen proven, indeed sanctified, by time. At another, 
was fashionable to speak not of \“‘learning’’ but of 
“inculcation”, the emphasis shifting from the assi- 
{ ulation of knowledge to the appreciation of values. 
Education has come increasingly to be regarded not 
3 something that is finite or quantifiable, capable 


tilegacy or receipt, but an instrument whose worth 


an be determined only by those whom it seeks to 


“ne. It equips one to deal not only with the world 


ae but with Oneself, the latter being even more 
cult than the former. 


thas 6 and could be many more such defini- 
viole truth, cPtions — none of them being the 


tuth, But in the ‘Rone of them wholly devoid of 
lai eee of the British rule and Indian 
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Despatch of 1854 


citizens of India be better 
On the other we had those- 


_ of the Society’s inception saw the beginning a 
Nineteenth century d 
of experiment and Indian National Congress. — 

{| The ‘inception of Fergusson | 
-lease of the 


—Editor 


given by the thinking Indian was certainly as great 
as that offered by benevolent Governors-General. _ 
Even as the ideas of the 1854 Despatch began to © 
be formulated into practical programmes, a new 
thinking began to take shape. Chiplunkar, Tilak, 
Agarkar and Namjoshi went ahead in pursuit of 
the ideal of an institution which could create the 
tremendous cerebral momentum for a change-over — 
to freedom, perhaps in the context of the inade- — 
quacy of the purely physical uprising demonstrated 
by the events of 1857. The New English School 
emerged, in Vishnu Chiplunkar’s words, “amidst ~~ 
popular apathy, in utter disregard of disparaging 
opinion and in contemptuous indifference to dero- 
gatory epithets.” But it is also true that whatever 
initial diffidence or hostility there was vanished soon 
and the strength of the school itself multiplied ten- 
fold in its very first year. By 1884 the Governor 
of Bombay was willing to concede that education 
must thrive on private enterprise and imagination © 
to become the common heritage of the people of 
India and not only the privilege of the few. 3 
With the New English School as impetus and 
model, the ground lay fertile for more institution 
to give the ideals it embodied a greater popular and 
geographical reach. A corporate body was cont 
plated and the Deccan Education Society came into 
being. Its ambition to forge the “slow and peacefu 
revolution” summed up by Apte reflected 
groundswell of thinking India at the time an 
more than a chronological coincidence that th 


the political motive force for India’s selfho 


Gollese in: 
‘picturesque stretch of la 
tween Lakdipool Chatarshin 


instance of India’s ability to work for a ae 
purpose with a zeal generally found in the sphere © 
religion alone. khale’s tribute is 
one that can com more than 


eighty years later- Eo ; 
Ee Society and its institutions naturally created 


in themselves great vitality. This is a Jand where so 
many great minds have left their imprint on history. 
Scholarship and craftsmanship were bor Hotes 
ingredient of national character from tne ver) edge 
oftime. And if we view the Deccan Education 
Society as indicator of the national urge to excell- 
ence and the recognition of education as a means to 
its fulfilment, we must measure its success against 
the backdrop and achievements of the past one 
4 hundred years. This will not be easy, but if the 
effort itself ennobles us, and yet makes us humble, 
it will be worth its while. : 

Within a few years of the Society’s inception, one 
of the most respected newspapers of the South, 
The Hindu, devoted an editorial to “Responsibilities 

of University Education”. “Exact thinkers and 
speakers have their value in all times and in all 
ages,” the paper wrote on February 11, 1889, “but 
what India wants even more than these is a class of 
men who will devote themselves with heroic self- 
sacrifice to the regeneration of their country. Truth- 
fulness. devotion, self-sacrifice and enterprise are the 
type of qualities which education in India should 
aim at more directly than exactness in speech and 
‘thought. The Indian character has seldom been 
wanting in examples of what may be called passive 
‘virtues. Patience, personal attachment, gentleness 
“and other such qualities have always been prominent. 
But for ages together India has not had amongst 
her sons like Gordon, Garibaldi or Washington. 
Education must adapt itself to the requirements of 
the age and how else can these requirements be 
best summarised than by condensing them in one 
expresssion: the general reinvigoration of society?” 
iy This, in truth, is what the Deccan Education 
Society stood for: the infusion of fresh vigour into a 
‘society made dormant by acceptance bereft of the 
spirit of excitement and curiosity in a world whose 
% very temper was one of change; shorn of articulate 
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science and. thought 


„< great ins 


names far greater than those whose 
Hindu had lamented. 

I have mentioned the centrality of t 
to the founding of both the Decca 
Society and the Indian National Con 
is not often remembered that the inaugu 
of the Congress was to be held here jp Po 
it was only because of the outbreak of a | 
that year that the venue shifted to Bon (lea in | 
Subramania Aiyar, one of the delegates at pe G, 
session, described the object of the Congres at 
“bring to a focus our scattered political cae a8 ty | 
to give solidity and organisation of popular o 
Tt will show that people have to come th 
political education when they can of their i 
accord discuss the burning questions of the ne j 
intelligently and in a temperate tone and N i 
practicable solutions”. at 

This, indeed, could have been the character of the | 
Society as well, even if its canvas was less vast, The | 
Society, through the potent means of education 
and the assertion of the right of independence of 
thought and decision, proved an able and articulate 
ally in the nation’s mission. The Congress itself 
was a forum where dissent and freedom of discus 
sion were accepted and encouraged and many were 
the students in Poona who were to sense this at fint | 
hand in Tilak’s trenchant criticism of those within 
the organisation who held a separate view and who,” 
in time, were responsible for the divide within the 
party. The Congress could not but be a searching 
crusader and in its youth and energy there wer | 
‘bound to be the conflicts of great minds and tit | 
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ever constant questioning and doubts on the mean | pey 


and the approach to each issue, the seeking of st 
assurance in a fragile time. ae 
It was this that the Society and its institor 
helped impart: self-assurance and an identity. Set ! 
assurance did not imply complacence Or smuget 
nor did the sense of identity connote the insule 
parochial. But the dilemma of the thinking i a | 
was particularly. acute; his learning hing vey | 
largely western, his yt | 
medium of instruction was a foreign tongue ation | 
his spirit and being were so completely his 1 


own and ina vast majority of cases > 
thesis ¥ 


man. . ae te wit! 
Would all this have been possible Yi 
fibre of formal, indigenous education 
hypothetical questions, this is not Capé 
answer. University education, i ee 
polishes pebbles and dims diamones 


. more that forty years I am none — 
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call myself: a 
But this 
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struge! ‘is | 
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available to any large degree, since the issues we 
debated and the ideals which we nurtured were 
neither abstract nor removed. They related to our 
future with a Specificity and intensity which only 
heightened identification and to that extent inhibited 


Can we say the same for many of the young 
Does the survival of 
brittle by the search 
means some nations 
possess to that end engage us all as a live issue of 
worry and concern? Does the nation’s own direc- 
tion, an appraisal of its past and a charter for its 
future, compel our attention? Will it be possible and 
natural as before, to apply our incisive intellect, 
wherever it obtains, to the momentous issues thrown 
up in the post-independence decades, without resort- 
ing to over-simplification based on prejudice and 
obsession at the personal level? Or will we live in 
a gossamer world of make-believe, where passionate 
strangers rescue each other from a life-time of cares? 


In many ways, this second century of the Deccan 
Education Society will be tougher, more demanding 
than the first. The leisure for introspection wil! not 
be easy to come by. The Deccan Education Society 
has long been invested with a mandate to be an 
instrument for social change and public awareness. 
On the threshhold ofits second century, that man- 
date shall be renewed with re-dedication on the part 
associated -with this 


3. Effective programmes for functional literacy 


mong the impoverished. 4. Effective micro-level 


-Bunker wants the Prime Minister*to constitute an 


Te on OF the itions for India. 
co ee pe fi our Pe vasa refugee as well as a rebel 
* Te oe e here more than these, in quest of mathe- 
Tepe i ut ees my first love. I am not so sure 
fae ts hich. of my teachers, Dr. Kosambi and detachment. 
adeja jt tte SP ni, would be overjoyed at what I hap- 
sesion a Geral. So much for career-planning in the minds we see among us today? 
na ang | pet ` generation. ; : man himself in a world made 
lera jy iacia of ™ he everlasting impression which I have for power and the awesome 
ay. G, However a nce, was of the constructive genius of 
lat fits, pried er ho founded these institutions. I 
5 asto J he stal Be lect any other institution, apart from 
a ad A go not eo ducation Society, wherein eminent 
tages | te eee ed on a salary of Rs. 150 a month, 
cir m achen jy meagre even in those days. The Bhan- 
ie how ridicu Research Institute, Karve University apart 
rive 4 oe ny other similar unique centres, left me 

ee Tog all the time. All in all, I was fully con- 
T Of the Pee hat there is really something “Maha” in 
St, The Vaharashtra worthy of respect or emulation. lam 
Jucation wel shall remain grateful for that ennobling ex- 
ence of | perience all my life. 
: ee Great universities are said to be homes for lost 
Slt cases. Youth, untinged by cynicism and as yet 
a n uembittered by experience, is quick to be identified 
sat fint | "ihany good cause. Generally there is an element 
> within | of detachment in this identification, paradoxical as 
nd who, | tmay seem. The issues are often beyond the peri- da 
thin the | Miery of one’s own responsibility. However, in the of thousands who are 
earching | “S of my generation, this detachment was not institution. i 
rew ee ee ee ee 
and the - 
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ni Bunker, Baxi and Voluntary Sector 
sual : 
J Indian M J t A î iy ga és 
ia| ANU N KULKARNI | k 
pis Ve ; EE ee 
nabor cussion on the role of voluntary agencies was initiated by Bunker Roy, irector, Soc 
palel i york and Research Centre, Tilonia, Raned (Mainstream, March 9, 1985). This was followed 
jic? ije (Mains ributions from Prof Upendra Baxi, (Mainstream, April 6, 1985), Ghanshyam Perdesi 
an this issue pe April 27, 1985), M.M. Singhal and Suresh Chandra (Mainstream May 18, 1985). Yo | 
mn ot T Manu N Kulkarni joins the discussion. —Editor 
rool | tae tad p } TEA 7 

‘fe a Ulster a unker Roy’s advice to ‘the Prime 
LOM deve, LE Tole of the voluntary. sector in 
Like | iments on OPment E Onnie P EEIN rogramme, etc 
“of 8 | 45) MS on it (Mar and Prof. Upendra Baxi’s legal services prog ; 
ORT ainstream, March 9 and April 6, 
To pie | te £80 ed i ae ae 
ia | Male Position Ai and Bunker Roy have’ taken. 
ja | te inpo longer advine uatary sector, Prof. Baxi 

ga ui eible eri avise the Prime Minister to do © > 
Yen t a AE him the impression that ~ 
the follows sible is Possible” and requests pri 
nal Po ne ‘I. Immediate impleme 
Prop -> Commission Report. 
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anaged pyDibiezvo byntgaysEne Foun 
and non-governmental experts like Bunker do accept 
the fact that certain tasks like law and order, judicial 
administration, management of roads, railways, tele- 
phone/telegraphs are better left to GE, whatever 
may be the efficiency standards! 
The voluntary sector has certain strengths, weak- 
nesses, opportunities, and threats (SWOT) as also 
the Government sector. Voluntary sector, if it is to 
i playa dominant role in national development, has to 
i minimise its weaknesses and threats and build on its 
tunities. The strength of the 


strengths and oppor 
voluntary sector is its motivation and commitment 


to the people of the area where the volunteers work. 
They can build on this strength better than the state 
sector. Majority of the voluntary agencies in India, 
engaged in rural development, health, nutrition and 
educational activities have weak financial base and 
all the time they depend on funds from various 
sources, which often make them lose their “‘volun- 
4 tariness”. 
i Secondly, most of them do not have professionals 
on their pay roll to prepare project reports with 
bubbles, boxes, graphs, charts and networks which 
attract funds from banks and funding agencies. Many 
of them do not have even typewriters to type their 
reports. How do we make them professionals? 
Majority of the Management Development Pro- 
grammes by Management Institutes are not designed 
to meet the needs of a “worker” with a volag Som 
workers do not have adequate knowledge of English 
to understand Harvard Business School case studi 
rolled out in these Management Development Pro- 
grammes. How do we impart simple plannin hi 
management skills to majority of volags vorkr a 
far-flung inaccessible areas in the countr R W Bi 
| these agencies need today to improve thei ay 
fessional skills is some ‘‘enablin Sees 
PE the ome ‘enabling tools” to analyse 
f y are doing in different fields of d 
ment and enable them to “pr 2 elon: 
ANAA present a systematic/ 
a el profe of the project activities which 
ER p them to generate options/alternatives in 
pment action and improve thei iti 
development agents. me Cope UGS as 
_ These planning a a 
. imparted to ea E sis cannot be 
“Indian Insti onen mbat. misht Be call 
_ india itute of Voluntary Mana aS ca 
_ “Advisory Council of Voluntary A nagement ror 
i number of local level teachers in’ fee arie 
nics, universities could be rained? € sce 
volags with “enabling tools”. B z Peo Vat these 
with such local level education E Poring Nolaee 
th would gain. At present 4 aoe 
versities, have lost touch aT iS fete) callcses) 
not able to relate thei eld realities and 
ir teaching with what is 


3 best planned and m 


eee ee 


id accounting but are engrossed in field problem. 


t both would gain and‘ 
ter quality of E ae 


evel. 


ow that the Prime Minister has 
is : Minister has- aaa 
evant education, the local level eee 
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appening in the field. Volags do not know the 
SG “i 


ed are not covered b I 
can improve their own teaching to make Themplogment 


re work-oriented if the 
FA S t Ea ki mpok tx eS 
would like us to believe. The Ministries o 
Rural Development, Science and TA Edy 
work together to evolve some guj den log 
development programmes for vola €lines for i 
relevant for the voluntary sector This isman 
corruption programmes at micro-ley, tn the 3 
stration which are best tackled by An s ofa 
cracy than by the volags. There ae ko 
between local level bureaucracy and P ERE 


Wo} 
Pro 
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YS a fight 


of development. If volags are to ags in matie f 
| fi atten 0 
tendencies of the bureaucracy, they ght pork-bari W m 
only in “fighting” instead of “doing” ana T alter 
people. developing fu 
Another area of concern is inf i pi 
3 orma Fi 

ernment schemes, projects and. unde nee Gor oe 
volags. Only those volags which have Be o ee 
corridors of power in state and national aa Bhi 
womg come to know the avenues of gettin E | Cie 
utalsilent majority of volags do not kni ftis! 
avenues. There has to be some arrangement oria 1 stortage 
meu of vital information which would teh the Sta 
m gp to avail of the facilities announced by t | 13 milli 
Ç overnment from time to time. abstant 
z one N 

Gains Far from Equality tat dur 

(Contd. from page 13) | ae 

one government. Despite their willingness to st | sional 
up investigative committees, advisory councils and < ols wer 
ane groups, Politicians have been less than | erted 
ardent about creating women’s ministries with ted | iures f 
clout. fet A 
: un Canad: where ministries have been established _ pees 
on the federal and provincial level, former fedel Jaod 
mines minister Judy Erola confided it was onl per J pet fr 
: (Sper 


ae as a powerful minister with other duties that 
won her respect as a spokesperson for women. 


In UK, activist Georgina Ashworth has cont 
ce Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher — 
ignored and disregarded women”. 
of Parliament’s seat 
in the Cabinet. ete ae 
allowed to be a failure, partl s 
y because wom 
selyes bavezif ‘been allowed to hear about it 
aven’t been able to make demands”. 


ane pay, they have been criticised as CoM 
ifficult to interpret, putting the burden 08 
K BEONE their job is “of equal value” to a 
f shworh argues that the government $ 
to deal with any company that has not © 
Seats of equal opportunity worthiness =i 
omen have found cultural prejudices 8 el 
cues as political one. The spread, g! n 
fundamentalism has meant the return of thop 
in many parts of the world, and the 10 
pn edos. Female circumcision iS S 
n places, and within apartheid Son $ 
legis 3 
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inning around 1930, vanaspati 
t b aa orn established indus- 
oy: fad with a production of about 
; ane (1983) from more than 80 plants 
r the country. Since 1974, when 
alter 6was only 0.35 million tonne, it has 
roduction dy increase and reached the present 
p increase of 0.54 million tonne in 
certainly an achievement. This has been 


hum 


o years — 


| sible due to government patronage (apparently 
0. 


| esional rate). 
os were imported and of this, 61 per cent was. 


t 
E € above basis, oil c 


4 t 


| Pring wrong in this) but sometimes at the cost of 
i 


capitals i te interest of the consumer. 


itis known that India is undergoing an acute 
ttortage of edible oils and imports annually through 
ie State Trading Corporation (STC) about 
jmilon tonnes costing the public exchequer a 
atstantial amount of Rs 700 crores (1982-83). But 
ne is not sure whether it is common knowledge 
tt during the period about 0.7 million tonne, more 
tan 50 per cent of the imported stock, was diverted 
othe vanaspati industry (major fraction at a con- 
In 1980-81, 1.1 million tonnes of 


dyetted to the vanaspati industry. Corresponding 
fures for 1981-82 are 1.0 million tonnes and 57 per 
at, At present, according to the Vegetable Oil 
Estes Control Order of the Government of India, 
TR ay iS to use 75 per cent of its oil require- 
rate Imported oil and the balance quantity 
E a or about 0.2 million tonne) from indi- 
idiy N Imported oil is supplied to the 

SOS C, 60 per cent at concessional rate of 

n Pet tonne and 15 per cent at Rs 13,000 per 


hone, Tnd; : 
ame Indigenous oils are mainly cottonseed and 
hi f 


in Hs With th 
the aud Rs 17,000 per tonne respectively. 
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moment of Ines 11,500 per tonne. And the 


ae ja through a voluntary agreement 
a y allows. vanaspati.to be sold at 
is pre Per ke, 
a Tas IS nota Statutorily fixed one. It 
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pati : A Pampered Industry 


€ present market rates being: 


omponent which is the 
manufacture of vanaspati 


that is, Rs 16,8C0 per.— : D j 
: PS fication to hydrogenate edible oils. But refined ed 
< ble oils are excellent cooking media, nutritional y 
_. sound, haying no harmful factor. Rather, vanaspati 


. nutritional standpoints. cd Pe a 
In the late forties the Government of India initi- 
ated action to find out the nutritional suitability of 

` vanaspati as an edible fat. Accordingly, the Vana 

Research Planning Committee formed by the Ter 


von s 


major source of dietary fat for our armed forces. So 
the Defence Department purchases a huge quantity. 
of vanaspati and the industry had an assured market 
for a substantial quantity. 

The industry thus has two types of benefits from 
the Government. On the one hand, it gets edibie oil 
at concessional rate. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment provides an assured market for a part of vanas- 
pati produced, through its own purchase. In addi- 
tion, the industry has a “‘free” market for the re- 
mainder of its product. Definitely this is a fine 
arrangement for a private sector industry, based on 
profit motive, 
At present imported refined Tapeseed oil sells at 
Rs. 14 per kg in packed condition. This tate 
includes cost of container. The above Tefined oil is - 
available through the public distribution system. 
Ration shops sell refined imported oil (rapeseed or 
palm) in loose condition at Rs. 9 per kg. If the 
Government diverts 0.7 million tonne of imported 
oils from the vannspati industry to the common man 
through the public distribution system, 50 per cent — 
in loose condition and 50 per cent in packed condi- — 
tion, the public would get this additional quantity ` 
at a cost of Rs. 805 crores as against Rs. 1176 crores 
paid when the quantity is purchased as vanaspati at — 
so-called voluntarily fixed rate. Actually, consumers 
pay more — about Rs. 1500 crores. An amount of 
Rs. 370 crores to Rs. 700 crores is taken out of the 
pockets of the consumers annually in order to patro- 
nise the yanaspati industry. It is not that the 
Government is providing imported edible oils to the 
industry at concessional rate only in recent years. 
It has been going on for the last 10 years or so. In 
1975, the industry was provided all its oil require- 
ment from import. In 1977, imported „oils con- a 
stituted 90 per cent of oil stock required by the 
industry. sae k ; 

But is the product worth such pampering? Is 
vanspati nutritionally better than refined edible oils? 
Has refined edible oil any harmful component which — 
vanaspati does not have? If this be so. there is justi- 


has certain limitations from the physiological and 


se 


hni 
of the Department of Food, Gov Tom 
arranged a series of investigations. Ess 
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h raw and refined groundnut oil. 
The committee did not find vanaspati superior to 
roundnut oil. à 
> The experiment was carried out in the late forties 
and design was in accordance with knowledge and 
techniques available at that time. Subsequently, 
techniques ofanalysis have undergone revolutionary 
changes and.a vast quantity of newer knowledge on 
the nutritional and physiological effects of fats and 
oils has accumulated. Lots of social and economic 
changes which have a bearing on nutritional con- 
siderations have taken place in our country. 
Peculiarly enough, subsequent to the above study 
carried out more than 35 years ago, DO investigation 
worth the name has been carried out with vanaspati, 
Neither the Government nor our research institutions 
and universities have carried out any significant 
study on the nutritional and the physiological effect 
of vanaspati, in the light of newer knowledge on fat 
metabolism and allied areas. One rarely comes 
across any publication from India on nutritional 
effect of vanaspati with all its ramifications. It seems 
yanaspati is a forbidden product for research study. 
Industry carries out its business on the basis of a 
good certificate obtained some 35 years back. It is 
understandable that the industry by itself cannot 
carry out such a study. But why this reticence on 
the part of research institutions, universities, scientists 
and Government of India? Incidentally, a study 
carried out with experimental animals in the Defence 
Food Research Laboratory, Mysore, and the Defence 
Research and Development Establishment, Gwalior, 
has shown that the use of a mixture of 60 per cent 
omr oi ana p per cent vanaspati maintains 
mu p at a lower level and improve physical 
Dro compared to vanaspati. 
er capita consumption of fats a ilsi 
country is about 4 kg per year ani an ok 
vanaspati, not a small proportionate amount, So, we 
should be clear about its nutritional ( icul 
7 f particularly 
qaroni) ge and safety of its use. 
uring the manufacturin A 
essential fatty acid (EFA) of Pn I 
oils gets transformed into forms with i 5 X 
activity. (Fats and oils are made of ER ERA 
panning essential fatty acids and A Baru 
iquid oils are rich in EFA. EFA is essential and is 


. to be supplied with food as the human body cannot 


synthesise EFA. EFA lowers seru 

e El mch ) 
a levels which have been PWR cee 
G eae ae a beneficial role in the prevention 

; regation (thrombosis) : 
Weight of evidence tends t anaes 
ischaemic heart disease is es pe reise oF 
lower in subjects on a high EFA 


out many other important physiological functions 


including synthesis 


nD 


associated with atherosclerosis) may ha ~ 

ò taking more EFA. ; ) maybe counter 
During hydrogenation to make van a 

fraction of fatty acids in natural oil zots Pati, n 

into ones called isomeric fatty acids, no ah r 1 


the starting stock. Heart muscles se presenta | Hest 
mainly from fatty acids (unlike ace its tty vd 
which derive its energy from glucose) au Usd | fie 
condition such as heart attack, energy nd T Steg wo) 
of heart muscles increases tremendously itemeg | 609 
and source of supply of energy play a yery j Dd aly | oP 
part. The question is: Can isomeric Fate at p 
supply energy as effectively as natural fae acids | qt 
We have no clear answer for this, though at acids) | a 
show that the point requires a thorough and Wations 4 sie 
investigation. It is an important point to be critic ys 
However, in an overall way, vanaspati ava Ori 
same amount of energy’ (calorie) for body acti ii 


as natural edible fats and oils. U | 
35-40 years, vanaspati is as good ie ote Wt 
fats and oils but after this age, vanaspati should 
taken with an adequate quantity of EFA. 

Next comes the question of nickel which is us 
asa catalyst for the manufacture of vanaspati, Ils 
removal from vanaspati is never complete. Vans 
pati has been found to contain nickel in minie 
quantity (0.1-0.5 ppm) in studies carried out earl 
in 1952 and more recently.. Chronic effect of 
ingestion of nickel (a heavy metal) even in mint 
quantity, day in, day out, is not known. The point 
cannot be brushed aside. 

‘The above brief resume of the nutritional efed 
of vanaspati indicates that it is not a sound fat for 
regular consumption particularly by aged peopl 
(more than 35-40 years of age). Of court ib 
functional property makes the product suitable OO ies 
use in bakery products, Indian sweetmeals, man} | Worrect 
confectionery items, etc. In such special ca, w ‘3 pro 
shall have to use vanaspati or a plastic fat. Bul B Te 
regular use as a cooking medium is to be discouts | © decry 
ed particularly for aged people. d ae 
_ Government is diverting 0.7 mi! ig ie 
imported oils to the vanaspati industry ra ae 
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sources, Rice bran is an important s0 
or fats and oils of free origin have 
attention for the last two decades. 
that the industry has done anything. 
Utilise the resources for its own Use- 


has now research about 50 years of ae 
nits 
an 


at 5. Mehta 
4 Jag capability. India however pro- 
tai g weapon. jatory retroactive unilateral 
piore .  discrimin A bi- 
; a against fa binding agreement. n ambi 
Taj eion ~de on requests to purchase sophis- 
fog gilt ys attitu hich embodied an agreement for 
eeni | we US arms» Re and assurance of future 
* ene f ous Manta dened into suspicions that 
rit pii of $ OMe a low priority in US even 
E streg | sf?” atic India FONE 
Utrenie | gn to communist \nina, iitude A bi 
Andra, | con” { phase in the hesitant attitude 1 j 
mpo | Mhepresen heir relations followed the Soviet 
ty ai spuntties in Afghanistan. What has happened 
y acid | wirvelO” re-enactment of 1953-54 syndrome, 
dication 908 al ime the critical initial mistake was made 
1 critica ply this th t Union. What compounded it were 
€ settled the Sove tions and erroneous reaction of US, 
Bives th, ie kistan Soviet intervention against the 
_ activi pdia and i d by a pro-Soviet Marxist was for 
age oi ey anxieties not for territorial expan- 
er edible | ifensive i establish itself in Iran after the collapse 
tou ah h, much less in pursuit of the 17th century 
; ahes : ch ards warm water ports to seize 
is ug | unto marca tow f oil for the west and 
ti fy | control the vital flows of oil fo 
ee pan. It was not a threat to world peace or even 
1 ie teterritorial integrity of Pakistan. The resumption 
it earlier | d US military aid to Pakistan, the constitution 
effect of | ofthe Rapid Deployment Force, the attempt (which 
minute | fied completely) to get a strategic conseneus were 
he pomi | wedon the old but falsified mind-set that any 
awe by the Soviet Union on the international 
nal effec | decker-board must have a strategic, belligerent 
j fat for | Ppose, directly hostile to the West. A lookback 
d peopl |“ the vast litany of comments and analyses by 
ourse ili | Vestern scholars is proof of knee-jerk false judge- 
table W | ls. The Government. of India too made an 
ats, manj | Morrect appraisal — in accepting that Soviet action 
pases, W a Ptovoked by American intentions and: inter- 
“But ve Within Afghanistan and in condoning, instead 
iscourte am ae the violation of nonalignment and not 
tonne 0 keener aS C! understanding the traditional anti- 
sarii bi, ism of the Afghan people and tribal 
Hy f i ; 
areh lew mas as in much of the Islamic and non- 
a of on and inte there was genuine alarm at Soviet 
A fro hy n'entions. Pakistan seized the opportu- 


ent; 


On of 


s banning of the US Embassy, and the 
[ieyra Carter Ae of a nuclear Weapons program- 
ff | Hey, Btive attit de nistration, which earlier had a 

Ok all ite) S Pakistan, was inclined to 
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1 r; S Ce 

Vie ae once again as a frontline state 
fen ona eal 
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HF dibli . Prevailing mood in US to repair the low- 
cially afte Standing of its military regime, — 
pps. Poor human rights record, the: ~ 

to in. the face of world-wide. 


Judgements when Pakistan sud- a 


sm. But it was — a whole’ 
ith a -S Reagan Administration came 
Y Over Uss date to establish military 
sat, that the 0d militarily contain the. . 
d © massive arms aid to Pakistan- a t 
tha 


( fromispage’s frye Samal Fpi GEPALAARPERRY also well have been anti- 


cipated. 

India not only did not see these predictable 
consequences of foreseeable misperceptions but its 
diplomacy lost a rare opportunity to rationalise 
South Asian relations and insulate the region for 
nonalignment and prevent or at least minimise the 
induction of sophisticated arms in her neighbour- 
hood. Instead of extenuating Soviet action, there 
should have been quick overtures to assuage Pakistan 
that India was not in conspiracy with USSR. India 
could have promptly made in January 1980 the kind 
of gestures offered by: the Prime Minister and more 
particularly Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao when 
he visited Pakistan in June 1981. 

The result, as we know, the pledge of $ 3.2 billion 
of military-and economic aid package to Pakistan 
including the latest aircraft like F-16 with offensive 
capability, revived and intensified the arms race in 
the subcontinent. In the wake of US support to 
Pakistan, India has launched a massive arms acquisi- 
tion programme of its own. India has however tried 
to diversify its programme, and turned to the West to 
contract for Mirage 2000, advance nuclear powered 
submarines, Sea Harriers, for air operations etc. The 
US alone, one is told, no doubt on Pentagon’s reluc- 
tance, has so far prevaricated or refused to respond 
to Indian requests. On the other hand, the Soviet: 
Union had showed ready willingness to meet India’s 
demands for weapons and offered easier terms and 
has not hesitated to agree to further build up India’s 
capability to improve its internal ordnance indus- 
tries. 

India perforce remains overwhelmingly depen- 
dent on. the Soviet Union for its imported military 
needs. India and indeed Pakistan may remain 
affiliated and even active in the nonaligned frater- 
nity on international issues like Africa, North-South 
and Middle East; but with these new arms flows, 
the situation resurrected the fifties sydrome of 
US-Pakistan ‘military’ relationships confronting the 
India-USSR arms supply relationship. It was once 


“again globalism complicating and obscuring regional 


problems. - a 


BEFORE we can get out of the present trough in 
the relations, it would be worth identifying in crude 
exaggeration the present web of misperceptions in 
the quadrilateral relationship of US, India, Pakistan 
and the Soviet Union. The United States thinks that 
disregarding its own security interest and nonalign- 
ment, India invariably subseryes Soviet global 


-strategic interests and behaves like a client state. 


Pakistan still fears that India, in a diabolical:con- 
spiracy. with USSR, is only waiting for an oppor- 


“tunity to further dismember what remains of Pakis- 


tan and establish a hegemonistic domination, which 
‘would all but destroy the independence of the — 
Islamic state, India tt that the United States re 
d e as to believe Pakistan can —~ 
ttack, whatever military capa 
by US, and soa 
be bent o 


y may be 


ited States 
‘3 ae iae suspected, to curb the potential 
progress of India and its future role in the Indian 
Ocean area and in world politics: The Soviet Union, 
taking at face value the anti-Soviet rationale of US 
aid to Pakistan and increased support for the 
Mujahideen, suspects that the claimed sympathy 
for the Afghan struggle against USSR is really 
being used as a step to subvert, if not detach 
Central Asia politically and militarily in the soft 
-belly of USSR. ; 
Eo en denies the malevolent designs attri- 
buted to it but clutches self-righteously to its own 
fears. The Soviet Union and Pakistan have the 
advantage of being closed societies or at least with 
| a controlled press. Their private fears may 
not necessarily be as great as their public alarms. 
The Soviet Union has no doubt periodically warned 
| and even threatened Pakistan but outside the com- 
| ` pulsions of the military operations in Afghanistan, 
i 


Soviet-Pakistan relations have not been as hostile as 
their declarations. It has never looked like pre- 
cipitating a direct conflict or even stoppage of 
economic cooperation between the two countries. 
Baluchistan has not been subverted. Only last year 
the Soviet-built steel plant was opened and friendly 
‘offers of further cooperations were extended to 
Pakistan. Pakistan underplays that all political 
parties in India now accept the independence and 
frontiers of Pakistan. 


THE PARADOX is that the greatest misperceptions 
have been in the confidential judgements of the two 
democracies — the United States and India. To 
some extent even the open press of the two coun- 
tries succumb to wishful rationalisations. For 
. different reasons India and the United States are not 
made conscious of prevalent anti-Americanism in 
Pakistan. India sees US encouragement of Paki- 
stani nuclear programme, when in fact, it is a story 
of frustration, if not failure. Populist opinion which 
remains stuck with antiquated perceptions constricts 
diplomacy. The one overricing factor has been the 
failure throughout this story of the irrelevance of 
> ideology as an overriding factor in inter-state rela- 
tions. By now it should be clear that ideology and 
internal social and political system —be it com- 
~ munism, of democracy, free enterprise or state- 
controlled economy, military rule or other forms 
of authoritarianism — do play an overriding role im 
pining foneien policy. am 
‘An appeal to a chosen ideologic iti 
“system has of course provided eee 
ublic speeches and theoretical appeal but ‘natio i 
interests’ have had an overriding rationale of thei 
wn. It would not be too wide of the mark that India 
and United States have been persistently divided 
cause they are both democracies, cannot stra 
away from best public attitudes, even if it FA 
nal or a proven mistake, and leadership has 
occasionally tried to correct them. It is as. 
© recognise that the US Governments 
Jemocrat epublican, will continue to- 
: € Pproach on the global per- 
s-a-vis the So nion 
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to view the super- 
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rism of its regional priorities. It 
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Reagan Administration’s single-minded Shar 
military superiority as the viable road ; aPProach 

With this background, to nurture eu aes ce, 
tations of a dramatic turn around a phoric ey 
between the two countries may be 
temptation but only a continuing A latig 
political naivete. There was preat cating 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to US in 1982 ana action 
major event but it is worth remem it w 
proved to be misplaced. 

What then is feasible, out of the fo 
meeting of the Prime Minister of India 
sident of the United States? If we c 
tangle of mental knots, some preliminary ste 
be taken to improve the prospects of less ne 
some substantive agreement recognising our dee ity, 
national interests. The most important is to reco gent 
that India-Pakistan mistrust is an India: Palit 
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problem. Once it is possible to demonstrate a tun | 


around in the political climate of the subcontinent 
1) 


we would be in a better position to demand tha | 


our problem should not be complicated by US, We 
cannot expect from the Reagan Administration to 


doa Tarapur on Pakistan, as the Carter Gover | 
ment did to India — unilaterally repudiating o | 


modifying the subsisting military aid to government 
To assuage both Pakistan and United: States and 


promote South Asian harmony, we could takes) 
nonaligned initiative on Afghanistan. The long-tem ) 
goal of our foreign policy should have been ani 


must remain to decouple the sub-continent from the 
big cold war. Success hinges on removing the ht 


vasive fear of ‘Indian hegemonism amongst | 
neighbours — and not diplomacy in Washington® | 


Peking. It isa convenient but false perception tit | 


India-Pakistan relations can only improve afte 


US-USSR detente, or change in their - global | 


jerk reactions and strategies and competition. 


i as 
problems and our interests are our OWA on 
sovereign nations, with sense of an interdep en | 


destiny. South Asia together could dilute 
defy the malevolent involvement in out 4 
the outside powers. formate! 
_ This will require an intellectual transfor 
and skilful and patient diplomacy ovel@ Bay 
time. But India in 1985 under Rajiv, 077 psi 
with nonalignment as his touchstone, iS in ae ol 
to make a start. In the wake of the film On esti 
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frica, the Middle East, Africa, student who wants to study in India. It will be a 
prong E America makes India uniquely long time before India has a coherent (and not 


Poplars opal politics. Even with pro-Soviet divisive) ethnic lobby in Washington. Indeed, 
Corint 10 ae crucial issues, India can con- ethnic minorities exploit the fact of democratic 
i if 


E itiads on > patit is not and never was any systems in both countries to become complications 
Chop ee a ete india and the Third World face and not assets for promoting adendo With 
Iys sa ic odds and barriers of trade as the old success of our Green Revolution, the farmers’ 
e cold war has weakened. We have to spokesmen are not so interested in India. The most 
| that, inter-dependence notwith- important potential lobby for India which could 
Mion gp d ea sare back ina world of nation states support the more liberal democrats and the sensi- 
Ction gt | goding, Vo w and myopic towards long-term tive media may be the academic one. The pledge 
wasa faich ma the ideas ofa New Economic Order. ofa more literal facilities for intellectual exchange 
that jy A sion js a success story compared to most — and we could certainly outmatch China — 
Be |B ged countries. ee i would have minimal risks but great potential 
th Ming we? Movil position in India is strong because it dividends in cementing the basis for firmer Indo-US ia 
e Pre | The the broad-based strength of India’s mixed understanding. His 
>s cori a aid cultivated any government in power. On the other hand, we cannot — indeed we must 
ostili | Mimes the Soviet Union even ignored the expect- not accommodate with US globalism and seek to piad 
vera fons of its ideological votaries in India. Neither gratify US opinion to dilute Indo-Soviet relations. hes 
ecognise | ISSR nor USA have the national will to spare Nonaligned India should have and could have simul- 
Pakistan | sources for the success of India’s economic and taneous good relations with both super-powers- 
e atum | acal programme. Soviet economic problems, are so We merely have to stick to our own interests and 
tinen, | fomidable that it cannot match or substitute the - principles and keep away from: US-USSR postures 
nd ‘that | US capabilities. Moreover the primary concern of and their separate bilateral problems: ~— $ 
US, We | m USSR’s relations with USA, is to half the In final instance the most important common - 
ation to | prospect of an expanding arms race. In comparison, element between India and US — we might remind 
Gover: | United States’ economy is resilient and its techno- US is the original faith and confidence im a 
iting or | hey galloping ahead of its rival power. There isa world made safe for diversity. US and India must 
rament. | seater need for scientific, technological and financial separately recognise their respective traditions © 
ites and wllaboration between India and USA. Ifthe United against militarisation and also reverse the US pro- 
| takes f Snes can rid of its old inhibitions and India without pensity to export it. Let US recognise that the 
mg term | agreeing with US can be realistic in its understand- monalignment of India is after all only a modern 
cen m "of US, bilaterally beneficial agreements canbe variant of the Act of neutrality of the union of 13 
rom : pened on the flow of technology and productive states in 1792 which confidently rejected involve- 
tna ma aaant But against such agreements in techno- ment and, nervousness at other nations’ evolution 
B a trade, arms supplies do not have relatively and: other nations’ ambitions, perversions and 
ee thst ieee toand health to make it immune to quarrels. India and US should not, as they have 
iar of the kind which occurred. in the in the past, allow their similarities to separate them. 
a) koe” | The one : Bros DR ies _ To brief, stabilising Indo-US relations requires an 
yp, Olt} Slt habits op portant element must be to shed the intellectual effort not to live in an ugly past of cum- 
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‘ad ourselves 


l ad n suspecting CIA in every scholar and ulative misperceptions. CI 

pendan i z z s 7 

n evei A Troubled Past (from page 10). — cannot be and shall not be neutral.” He thought his 
frairs DIJ at be sure of carry; i = American visit was “‘a strange melange.” ; 

$ Aion satisfacto ons through to a successful con- . Let it be noted that Nehru went first to the United 
ration | ae American to all concerned.” States and his Soviet visit came later, actually after 
riod | ea Pakistan Obsession about getting military his visit to China. The American reaction to Nehru’s | 
thi, 0 | jip ber 9 3 Starts from those early days. In - visit in 1949 was interesting. At the public level, | 
posit Pi, 0d Chest the then US Air Force Chief of Adlai Stevenson welcoming him to Chicago acknow- 
Gandhi f Anetican ae Owles, about to come to India as” 
Fete Poet troupa  ssador: “We are going to give — 

ence © Out there in India because we have 


n bases À i ve 
cen In Pakistan.” The famous:tilt had- 
"Octoh R RAA TE age Ek 
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; naia ien Nehru paid his first v Í 
. ume Minister, he went witi 
: In a confidential note be 
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this also reaches the frontiers TTK was firmly opposed to the devaluag | 


that, if real war comes, 
tnd rupee as demanded by the World Bang ations 


of India. This is a matter of serious consequence to a d by 
- us, who have been trying to build up an area O a very short-lived innings, but even in ¢ Sh: tt 
peace where there would be no war whatever happens his visit to the USA was cancelled po utse of A 
elsewhere. It must also be a matter of grave conse- because of the stand he had taken a ashing ip 
quence to us, you will appreciate, if vast armies are Vietnam. __ é US Polio f tl” 
built up in Pakistan with the aid of American When Indira Gandhi came to power ; t janes 
money.” And thes the gentle hint: “All our pro- 1966, preparations were afoot for aa ID Tania ' pagat 
blems will have to be seen in a new light.” Washington. In March 1966, she wane TY visi ie put 
Two days later, on November 12, 1953, Nehru. first foreign trip as Prime Minister to US she} lial 
came out explicitly in a letter to Panikkar that “in euphoria all round and in a confide; There ia pf 00 
effect Pakistan becomes practically a colony ofthe paper, President Johnson was briefed pa Strateg | jor tbe 
United States” and correctly assessed: “The United Department that future US aid were t y th tate As 4 
States imagine that by this policy they have com- quite directly to Indian performance 0 be “Tinley A 150088 
pletely outflanked India’s so-called neutralism and measures” which specifically in the Us. Selfhels 4? Jed 
will thus bring India to her knees. Whatever the included among other things, “basic perception fill SUP 
future may hold, this is not going to happen. The economic policy as recommended b Changes jg ao ! 
first result of all this will be an extreme dislike of the (World Bank) and IMF, designed to y the IBRD 4 o aPP 
United States in India. As it is, our relations are economy, stimulate the privat ree Up thy q Rather 
cool,” exports and encourage private torai stimulag J sember 
A bitter stage had already been reached when through import liberalisation, related fa investmen at the 
Nehru wrote in an official note: “I dislike more and and incentives to private enterprise.” scal measure | stablis 
more this business of exchange of persons between Interestingly, John Lewis, the ‘th ; ny 
‘America and India. The fewer persons that go from USAID, sent from Delhi a confidenti T Pere < 
India to America or that come from the United the White House in which he clai eC, 
States to India, the better.” And added “We have Gandhi ‘“‘has formed around tie ame Tea a 
had quite enough of American superiority.” This the best Indian Cabinet yet fi er what ee, 
was the period when John Foster Dulles had branded making a special refi yet from our viewpoint” i dieren 
nonalignment as e i me DE pecial re erence to the exclusion of TIK, | ‘gouin 
The US arms aid to Pakistan was universally Sibel AEA of “the way the teas 
i taken in India as a deliberate threat to India. Krishna of ce Poke Mehta, have taken charg) dange 
= Menon’s famous retort to the US plea that the arms Chaney policy.” He also added that Sachit} Tapo: 
Retparictantwiere meant to fight Soviet menace ee (then Finance Minister) was “a strong tactual 
that he had not yet known of any guns that Saud eae and that “Chavan and others support the | ganted 
fire only in one direction. Even Rajagopalachari ubramaniam-Mehta initiative.” ; Amend: 
the then leader of the Swantantra Party -with its John Lewis, however, tried to spell out a fen | spect 
avowed pro-American bias, wrote in 1959: cae cautionary notes,” one of which was: The sigi |. to New 
Bet et A as tor amencae : eat ficant opposition, both within the Congress and ott | re o° 
give to each country in the name of makin Olendor side, is all from the Left, that in the tradition! } aout n 
communist bastion, but really the defen gan anti- Indian political lexicon the good and bad economit | patleys 
ture in each country is for defence or off ce expendi- labels are almost inverse of our own, and that vel | is be 
the other country, as between Indi fen against a government trying to reform this view of things f. Meping 
It was the very same outlook OAN cannot escape it instantly.” Another signila ea 
S T US arms when Eisenhower offered it fo SOI anche j Andina. s Own personel matt oe 
7 PE aa teak, and Noy epoti Pom, 
T™ Chinese antipathy towards Neh or reasoned with E A : tat (198 
American opening towards I ebru led to an Forearmed with such thorou h briefing, presi} teagan 
Eisenhower visited New Delhi in ca ia. President. Johnson did his best to win aia Gandhi over W k tee 
later, when the Chinese milita . Three years Kitchen Cabinet was certainly a grea! help a 
“place in October 1962, the Indi i aggression took among its chiefs besid es te aniam and A f ions 
in a shambles. Nehru wrote EA ee, was Mehta, was her Principal PO K i pa 
for urgent military assistance and even a VOA den E sul Continuing at the same job as co! Read! a to te 
T rom his quiet meeting with President aiat ct 
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gp atio d towards Pakistan, cul- 
mor, K ronounced to he 
sie 1 ae d Ete P aie in ofthe Seventh Fleet 
a bay #08 1P f Bengal in December 1971 when India, 
shinth | Site 28° + a helping hand to the freedom- 
nope | mutt? ' oot Pakistan which led to the birth of 
OW eyes D “rratever might have been the Ameri- 
Tan, stl n slings against the brutalities of the Pak 
Y vii | blic i n Bangladesh, the US Administration 
SA ter git iy in doubt about its unreserved support 
ere a | ei 2° me junta. ” 
Straten for the Feat caveat, one has to view the US 
© “State As @ E Indira Gandhi’s Emergency. While the 
> Tinkey 4 7088! onents of Indira Gandhi were claiming 
Seley 9? gies from the US in defence of Indian demo- 
Toei | ie orth noting that Washington showed 
a i er preciable displeasure with the Emergency. 
“aD n bathe Paul Kreisberg, politically the most active 
tig A gender of the US diplomatic mission in New Delhi 
au it the time, was very close to the Emergency 
measirg | sublishment, and could even get Indira Gandhi and 
Ginjay to come and dine with the American Ambas- 
rectorat | ador on an occasion of little significance — no 
smentio | doubt, a high point in diplomatic goings-on during 
it Indira | the Emergency. 2 
tential | The brief spell of Janata raj hardly made any 
ewpoint” | ference to the US policy. Neither Morarji’s 
of TIK, | uine nonalignment” nor Nani Palkhiwala’s 
est pain | mbassadorial acumen could make Washington 
n charge f dange its stand against supplying spares for the 
t Sachin} Tarapore nuclear reactor in clear, violation of con- 
‘a strong f tactual obligation. In contrast, Pakistan has been 
port the | gunted a permanent waiver to the Symington 
pee Amendment that debars US aid to the countries 
h i s ae of going nuclear. President Carter’s visit 
e i = ew Delhi and Morarji Desai’s visit to Washington 
and Wt | Me occasions for rhetorical flourish but could bri 
aditional | ‘out no substantial th : mS ring 
onotit | Flys with i aw despite Morarji’s secret 
at |S been oshe Dayan. The basic US position 
of tits | bering ee of backing Pakistan to the hilt while 
rift | Stra) = ae of instability — internal and _ 
eT Michal role in work seer ee 
county orld attairs. © 
iated 
egotaldi] NORA Gana 
og pl801984) coi serene term as Prime Minister. 
preside | Reagan in the Sied with the first term of 
A of heightened Wate House: This has been the phase 
elp i RU MeCarthaiten War and reviyal of the Dulles- 
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7 ive change in Indo-US relations. 
He policy of so-called liberalisation pursued by 
India in the last ten years has made only marginal 
impact in the form of IMF credit and at the same 
time amounted to no shot in the arm for the Indian 
economy as a whole. On the contrary, in the inter- 
national arena, India’s increasing importance as the 
leader of the pona ened movement has brought a 
conspicuous demarcation from Re i i 
Cold War strategy. a ae 
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EWED in this historical background there seems 
to be little Prospect of an enduring Indo- 
American rapprochement in the immediate future 
given the present foreign policy and military strategy 
of the Reagan White House. If Washington’s policy 
of arming Pakistan and acquiescing in its going for 
the bomb is not to be reversed, no intelligent 
observer can expect any change in New Delhi’s 
defence or foreign policy. India certainly needs hi- 
tech as it prepares to enter the 21st century, and the 
US transnationals are desperately in search of 
markets. Here too India is in a position to- bargain 
as Japan with its technological advance is equally 
interested in the Indian market. The Union Car- 
bide’s scandalous negligence responsible for the 
Bhopal tragedy-has alerted every Indian about the 
need for safeguards against any open-door policy 
towards transnationals. 

One important feature of the present US Admini- 
stration. — perhaps its most important one — 
is that it is the most ideologically committed govern- 
ment in the world today. Its cast-iron conservatism 
has gone to the extent of threatening to monitor 
voting by every developing country before deciding 
on extending aid or credit to it. The global eco- 
nomic strategy pursued by the Reagan Admini-, 
stration is sharpening its contradictions with 
Western Europe and Japan ina manner and toa 
degree never seen before. 

In such a crucial situation, there are two options 
open before India to reshape its relations with the 
United States. It can establish firm bridgeheads with 
Western Europe and Japan, and thereby build an 
united front for a common strategy to deal with the 
Reagan Administration’s global strategy, economic 
and political. This was the perspective behind the 
Seventh NAM Summit’s call for an international 
_ conference on Money and Finance with universal 
~ participation. 

The other op 
the Sadat road. Once this is indicated, 
be no dearth whatsoever of getting economic and 

‘defence aid from Washington. No conditionality, 
no haggling would be necessary. The four countries’ 
inthe world today with the most mismanaged-econo- 
kistan and Chile — are the 
‘ous American bounties. 
o decide which of. these 
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Washington now of the considerations which have 
kept India close to the Soviet Union during 
the last three decades. In any case, it 1S being 
conceded that friendship with the Soviet Union 
need not necessarily stand in the way of the 
development of {ndo-American ties. The alleged 
ambivalent Indian posture of Afghanistan has 
begun to be better understood as stemming from 
the acknowledgement of the geo-political realities of 
the situation. Similarly, there is said to be a better 
appreciation of the factors which have compelled 
India to prefer Soviet arms, the price factor alone 1S 
so favourable that New Delhi would be unwise to 
spurn the Soviet connection. At the same time, 
Indian efforts to diversify arms purchases have also 
been noted. There were negotiations with the 
United States itself, and it was not New Delhi’s 
fault that they broke down. And as for the Pakistan 
factor,- the US “Administration has found itself 
unable to accept the Indian view that the balance 
(of power, interest and influence) in the subcontinent 
is jeopardised by the Washington-Islamabad_ mili- 
tary relationship. Washington tends to count 
Pakistan as a more relevant factor in its strategic 
assessment of the West Asian and South West Asian 
scenario rather than of the subcontinental or South 
Asian scenario. 

Under-Secretary Fred Ikle has advanced a logical 
reason for the revived American interest. In an 
interview to an Indian English daily, he has said 
that one of the aims of the United States is to reduce 
India’s dependence on Soviet arms. How would US 
achieve this? By strengthening and modernising 
Indian defence production capabilities. He acknow- 
“edged that Indian dependence had already decreas- 
ed to some extent thanks to the growth of the 


| Indian defence industry, but this was a trend which 


US wanted to accelerate. Why? “The less depen- 
dent you are ona particular power for arms, the 
more politically independent you will be,” he ‘said 
In regard to the Pakistan factor, Ikle seems to 
remain unconvinced by Indian arguments that arm- 
ing Pakistan beyond its legitimate needs is a threat 
to Indian security, He says that since the militar 
balance is overwhelmingly in India’s favour, a A 
the population factor even more so, there could b 
no threat to India. But Ikle ignores the fact that ar 
supplied to Pakistan have invariably been ne 
against India in the past, and that although Indi 
might eventually win a war against Pakistan eae. 
just does not want an arms race in the subconti nt 
at the cost of economic development. ees 
If Ikle’s statement is a guide, Washington can be 


expected to be more reasonable than i 
ot n in the i 
“respect of technology transfers even in the Sree 


_ field. In which case, a better mutual understanding 


Washington is said to have devel, 
2 (e) or 


and commitment to friendship eee i a | 
States. Because of these apprehension the quid | \ 
to soften towards India. And Rain? 1t ig wine | 
made the softening process all the easier pr n EY 
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to its logical conclusion the economic the cat 
policy his mother embarked upon thre iberalign 
There is also the ongoing process of ears a W 
normalisation, a development that jg Sin “Sond 
figuring in the American calculatio Said a | 
towards South Asia as a whole. nso} Bolig | 

The sum totai of all these factors ha 
to almost unrealistically high echo 
Washington from the Prime Minister’s Ge 
the media is projecting the visit as ane 
mark a turning point in Indo-Americ 
leading eventually to a diminution in 
relations. 

Against this, there is the other view, perhap, | 
more realistic view, that nothing substantia 
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significant is likely to emerge fr i 
Minister’s trip, barring a Betis idee qe a 
ween the chief executives of the two countries a comple 
personal level. This is not to be scoffed at in int é during 
national relations, but whether such understanti Ministe 
will have its impact at lower levels on date ful, the 
policy issues is an imponderable factor. Indi | inthis 
Gandhi’s rapport with Reagan was said to bedf | Wore 
a high order, but where American interests and inthe t 
policies were concerned, Reagan remained a f Usstio 
indifferent to Indian views as ever. deappc 
Experience also shows that American commit already 
ment to Pakistan just cannot accommodate Indit Whil 
security concerns. Pakistan will always be regar accoun 
ded as the sheet anchor of US strategic concept | ¥iting, 
and alliances in this part of the world. Whale hawai 
the system which Pakistan adopts, American sui ger 
port will be available to it. The decision to gii Ihe ass 
Pakistan a six billion dollar economic-cum-militan at mor 
package after the current 3.2 billion dollar pack a 
terminates is intended to keep India at bay. Inds 
There is some merit in the view also tt Wa ey 
Washington knows that Indo-Soviet relations a 
so strong that no efforts aime Pal to l 
away from the Soviet camp'are ia 
ead 
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„iv GANDHI seriously began his foreign-policy 
exercise by visiting Moscow last month and 
wmpleted this first round by talks in Washington 
uring the current week. In between, the Prime 
Minister’s talks in France have been fairly success- 
fol, their detailed assessment could be seen elsewhere 
inthis issue. In Egypt and Algeria, the challenge 
fore the Nonaligned Movement was uppermost 
inthe talks, though his total non-committal on the 


t assessment of the most optimistic observer is 
beset with a host of problems 
0 the it to run on an even keel. 

hies a 3 day Rajiv Gandhi landed at the 
ahington th ase, it was Officially | conceded in 
Yhich Tado-Us at there were four major issues” on 
i differences could not be glossed over. 
ashington correspondent of The 
: se areas of difference noted by an 
reals to mates Administration, are: ‘‘US 


ecurity 


n. from 
ndian and ues 


e 
mes of India, the 
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ing the nuclear weapon; 
thanistan. S positions on Soviet occupa- 
fe y and multilateral institutional 
Sas a Whole the US stand on multilateral 


atalogued, can hardly 
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stan; doubts about the usefulness — 
assistance to Pakistan in prevent- ` 


candid A image-building, these basic | $ 
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change his e ooo multilateral 
credit. ; 

The, other point to bear in mind is-that the US 
transnationals dealing with high technology have 
been pressing the Administration to let them sell and 
invest in the vast market that is India today. This is 
the incentive behind the Memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOU) for the transfer of US technology to 
India, signed at the time of US Commerce Secretary 
Baldrige’s visit to New Delhi; and now expected to 
be formally endorsed at the summit level in Washing- 


: ton. At the same time, Rajiv Gandhi is fully aware 


of the widespread suspicion in India about the 
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nternational 


these giant transnagy anipulate 
o a Bopal SPAG ea bun 
The hideous tragedy at the Union Carbide plant at 
Bhopal has been taken by a large body of Indian 
opinion as au eye-opener about the transnational 
operations. 
With all his eagerness to acquire high technology, 
Rajiv Gandhi surely would have to keep in mind the 
` implications of every decision he may be taking 
in Washington and their impact on the vigilant 
public opinion at home. The Indian electorate pro- 


vides the strength to the Rajiv Government and also 
o doubt Rajiv Gandhi 


acts as its hard taskmaster. N 
would bear in mind how sensitive his party’s ranks 
are at the whiff of any suspicion of a deviation from 
the independent line pursued by _ his mother and 
grandfather, as could be noted during the AICC 
session early in May, the first he encountered after 
taking over as the Prime Minister of India. 

With all the red carpet welcome with which he 
has been received in Washington, Rajiv Gandhi as 
the leader of the Nonaligned Movement — an 
honour repeatedly referred to in different capitals 
that he has visited — can hardly shift from the clear 
and unambiguous stand that the Movement has taken 
on some of the burning issues of the day, nor can 
he afford to let the Delhi Declaration of the Six 
Nation Summit be put aside or underplayed in 
deference to the Reagan Administration’s obdurate 
stand on most of these issues. In fact, the entire 

; Nonaligned Movement is expecting its Chairman to 
act as its spokesman when talking to the head of the 
most formidable military power in history today. A 
erucial issue facing the NAM today is the indepen- 
dence of Nicaragua, while in the very week of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s visit, Washington has been indulging in 

| dangerous sabre-rattling against that beleaguered 
member of the nonaligned community. 
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The manner in which Washingtoy: F 
dPeaghGhatanpewaded a ready platfo, Ae Ni 
Singh Dhillon’s vitriolic secessionist rm for 
calculatedly timed with the‘ visit Propagan 
Minister of India’s — has by no Of ‘the | 
fo strengthen Indo-US understandj Means help 
that in the American democracy ae The 
view has a say would not carry conyj ye 
Indian public opinion about the DAIS 
While Rajiv Gandhi has rightly cheese ong 
this specimen of petty provocation ae 
Indian impression that the forces of fas harden 
of our country are not only asssured Abilisation 


shelter in USA but are provided with all aa E i 
acility | 
Prime fi 
with the q ji 
he anti. |; ol 


to carry out their nefarious activity. Th 
Minister’s open expression of dissatisfactio : 
FBI for withholding important details oft 
India plot of murder and sabotage, does 
highly of “shared values” between the ey 
democracies, about which so much rhetoric 
hed witt uep tein all the time. 
ereis no doubt that India—both i 
and the people—is seriously PEE ie se 
understanding with the people and the Gover 
of USA. This can be ensured only by the miu 
recognition of the sovereignty and indecent 
position of the two countries. The real appraisal 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s Washington visit will be possible 
only when its balance-sheet will be finally drawn up 
Meanwhile all Indian eyes are rivetted on the Prime 
Minister with the expectation, bordering on conf: 
dence, that he would conduct himself as behoves the 
leader of a great country, jealous of its independent 
position in the comity of nations. 
ee is the acid test for Rajiv Gandhi's statesman; 
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i kan summit, 
if ido: BT naed on the 
| pried Y Prime Minister’s 
e sour, was not expected 
the island republic’s 
ie crisis overnight, but it 
vial) symbolised the deter- 
Foon ofthe two neighbours 
Arike yet another serious 
yenpt in that direction. 

Although the subsequent deve- 
jyments in Sri, Lanka (with 
ports coming in of violence 
wilgdin by both the Tamil 
gparatists and the security forces 
wilting in further killings) do 
w suggest it, an important 
ùp forward was taken by the 
wmit to lay down the basis 


fuvhich a solution to the crisis 


tuld be attempted. 

To list the. positive factors 
‘aging out of the two-day 
dicussions in New Delhi, one 
tis to begin with the most 
ent of them, namely, the 
isin by President Jaya- 
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followed one after another, 
culminating in the major episode 
in Anuradhapura in which more 
than 150 civilians were killed, 
demonstrated to Colombo with 
adequate force that State terro- 
rism only helped to stiffen Tamil 
resistance. This. made the Sri 
Lankan leadership think: once 
again in terms of associating 
India in the search for a political 


settlement. The Summit was the - 


direct outcome of this desire. 
Secondly, the Summit- raised 
hopes of a qualitative change 
(for the better) in the tone and 
temper of relations between 
India and Sri Lanka. One can 
now expect a greater degree of 
understanding and warmth in 
mutual exchanges. In any case, 
the kind of stridence which 
marked the utterances of some 
of the more hawkish associates 
of the President may be absent 
in statements emanating from 
these sources in the future. The 
first signs that the bellicose over- 
tones were being subdued were 
available immediately after the 
return of Jayawardene to 
Colombo: He declared that the 
government had changed its 
mind about finding a military 
solution to the ethnic problem, 
and was seeking India’s coope- 
ration in solving it politically. 
Thirdly, by committing itself 
to take steps to defuse the 


situation, Colombo is bound to - 


create the necessary climate for 
an improvement in the security 


situation in the northern and 


eastern provinces. A logical 
corollary to such a commitment 
would be the withdrawal in a 
phased manner of the Sri Lankan: 
troops, who, unfortunately, have 


not come out in flying colours 
for their conduct in dealing with 
Tamil civilians in. se cn 


Jayawardene said i 
Delhi that the troops ` 


-has pooh-poohed r - tal 


northern and eastern provinces 
only because there was violence. 
The separatists, on the other 
hand, have frequently let it be 
known that they are forced to © 
turn violent only because the 
soldiers practise indiscriminate 
savagery, killing innocent women 
and children, for which acts of re- 
taliation becomes necessary. It is 
a vicious circle where State ter- 
rorism is pitted against Tamil 
terrorism. Violence would per- 
haps cease by itself if the ad- 
ministration decides on suspend- 
Ing the current drastic phase of 
military operations. Indeed, it 
was presumed in New Delhi that 
almost the first thing which 
Jayawardene would do on his 
return would be to instruct the 
phased withdrawal of troops. 
There is some surprise therefore 
that this has not yet been done. 
By implication at least, some 
of the statements made by Jaya- 
wardene and the National Secu- 
tity Minister Lalith Athulath- 
mudali have suggested that 
Colombo would be willing, once 
tempers cool down, to negotiate - 
with the separatist elements also. 
As an incentive, he declared that 
he was ready to grant the 
separatists amnesty on condition 
that they laid down arms. On its 
part, New Delhi seems to have 
agreed to, in private if notin 
public, that it would use such 
influence as it possesses with the 
Sri Lankan Tamils to persuade 
the extremist sections to eschew 
violence in order to pave the way 
for negotiations and the moder- 
ates to ready themselves for an- 
other round of talks. 
The moderates, led by TULF 
Secretary General . Appapillai 
Amirthalingam, found the out- 


come of the New Delhisome- ~ 4 


what, unsatisfactory but nonethe- 
less were willing to take both 
Rajiv Gandhi and Jayawardene 
at their word when they pledged 
their joint will to defuse the 
situation. © BSE ace 
Not so the extremists. Th 
-head of the People’s Liberation 
Organisation for Tamil Eelu 
(PLOTE), K. Umamaheswaran, 


up arms. Instead, he 
le for the liberation o 


V 
he ba 


Tamil Relum would start when 

after training, garners the requir- 

ed quantity of arms. As for 
. participation in negotiations, he 
has scoffed at the very idea but 
has said at the same time that 
PLOTE’s response would depend 


Sri Lankan Government. The 
response of the other extremist 
organisation, Tamil Eelum 
Liberation Front (TELF) and its 
leader, M.K. Eelaventhan, is no 
better. He says that Colombo 
took Rajiv Gandhi for a ride by 
giving New Delhi false assur- 
ances. If New Delhi had hoped 
that it would be helped in its 
task of moderating the senti- 
ments of the separatists, these 
statements have belied those 
hopes. Nonetheless, New Delhi 
does not have to throw up its 
hands in despair so soon. 
It is only logical that the se- 
paratists should shun India’s in- 
< volvment in the Sri Lankan 
crisis, especially because New 
Delhi keeps reiterating its com- 
mitment to Sri Lankan unity and 
integrity. At the same time, they 
also want to pre-empt the parti- 
cipation of the moderate sections 
of the TULF in official negoti- 
ations. 
Incidentally, neither the mod- 
erates nor the extremists have any 
N reason to cheer Jayawardene’s re- 


newed offer of setting up district - 


. councils. The offer has been re- 


peatedly made and repeatedly re- ` 


jected. Jayawardene envisages 
a stage where the district coun- 
cils can be given more tights and 
powers gradually, and can be 
converted eventually into co- 
ordinating councils with a greater 
role in the decision-making pro- 
cesses in the federal structure 
Such carrots have been dangled 
before and found unappetising. 

_ Jayawardene would be required 
_ to come forward with more at- 
tractive proposals which can per- 
suade the Tamils to place their 
faith in the administration. As 


tion which is guiding it in its 
various initiatives with Colombo 


nadu back homeand the creati 
of conditions where Tamil-Sin- 
| unity becomes a possibility, 


the guerilla army, which Riga A! 


upon the conditions put by the ` 


_ for New Delhi, the only motiya- - 


is to ensure the return of the - 
100,000 refugees now in Tamil. 


r India-Sri Lanka relations are 

Foou Fomemtarcncslig AhVeBIAEEtr 
harmonious phase after a fairly 
Jong stretch of stress and strain, 
India-France relations seem to 
have entered a much happier 
state of bilateral exchanges. 
Rajiv Gandhi landed in Paris 
after a two-day stay in Cairo 
where he seems to have hit it off 
rather well with Sadat’s succes- 
sor, Hosni Mubarak. The Egyp- 
tian President found a willing 
and ready listener in Rajiv 
Gandhi in the articulation of new 
dreams and aspirations of Egypt 
which wants to return speedily to 
the Arab mainstream. Rajiv 
Gandhi, in his capacity both as 
NAM Chairman and Indian Prime 
Minister offered such help as 
India is capable of in making 
Egypt more acceptable to the 
Arab community in general. 

In Paris, Rajiv Gandhi need 
not have been surprised to find 
the tone and content of President 
Mitterrand’s statements bearing a 
remarkable closeness to certain 
nonaligned positions on global 
issues of economic and political 
importance. Indeed, it was the 
new tone sounded by the Social- 
ist President heading the French 
Republic after the trend-breaking 
general election in 1980 that per- 
suaded Rajiv’s mother to treat 
France as India’s diplomatic and 
technological “window” to West. 

Indira Gandhi’s 1981 visit to 
France set in a new pattern of 
Indo-French friendship, with. 
Paris becoming New Delhi’s 
new sounding board in preference 
to London in dealing with the 
industrialised West. Indira 
Gandhi and President Mit- 
ferrand seeméd to share many 
values and assessments of global 
realities, which was perhaps wh 
Mitterrand chose to be-among the 
25 Heads of State who responded 
to her call for a Mini-summit at 
New York in 1983. It can be 
said without fear of contradic- 
tion now that among all Bure: 
pean Countries (Western), France 


Offers the greatest understanding 


and sympathy for Indian posi- 


_ tions on Third World issues, A 


joint statement issued at th 
woe tt : 
of the visit said that the tae 


a broad Convergence of views on 


major international issues.. The _ o 
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Mitterrand put it in his inteni n 
to two Indian news aL 


Papers, Fran Tenden Te 
could not be called a ee se 


country because of ny jaa 
reason of its being ae Sa 
military alliance but the alin fian. 

id not stop it fr ing Ft 
totally independent opinin net i 

Even More © satisfactory fylsst mod 
India than Mitterrand’s interesti |$ Gurud 
the Third World’s problems isti [me raise 
assurance that France wolfi them. 
honour all international rulesad/jnanunal 
controls in aiding  Pakistatl{tmnded 
nuclear programme: a balan fždeman 
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with other. countries mel) Notwitt 
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RANN YGandhi said in Pith hag 
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oubting Thomases stand con- 
een toe eanited” Akali Dal headed by 
d Baba Joginder Singh (father of the late 
| Bhindranwale) is for all intents and 
iform of the extremist-separatists. 
held June 6, 1985, inside the 
remises left no. scope for any doubt. 
Ta pin Temple Polution praising Indira Gandhi’s 
e Ee ae By another resolution, Sikhs were called 
artier a arm themselves for waging a war to defend 
he allan itom. Earlier Baba Joginder. Singh had been 
m havy {ating forward the thesis that it was a religious 
inions, (enof the Sikhs to possess without Aas even the 
actory {qlastmodern weapons and also to collect them in 
S interesti i Gurudwaras. Slogans in support of Khalistan 
blems istijne raised at the Convention without anyone check- 
ce woul them. Speeches clearly intended to widen the 
al rules as fammunal gulf were made. The convention 
Pakistani femnded a Sikh Homeland ‘within India’ —without 
a balan {demand being called a’stepping stone to Khali- 
ce Frat} Allthe resolutions were -passed unanimously 
to abn ate ie one in which Bhindranwale was 
1ercl alive, 
es wa _ltwithstanding all this, the Convention did have 
ee a Ba feature. The attendance was much 
of nuce 0N the expectation of the organisers — an indica- 
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Stalwarts of the Badal group have 
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ie eae scene.-Parkash Singh Badal 
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because he had been removed from the convenership 


of the Akali Dal by the high Priests at the instance 
of not only Tohra butalso Longowal and others. 
However, there are facts which belie the split theory. 

Badal has been talking of two Akali Dals and the 
need for “‘Panthic Unity”. While he did denounce 
Transistor Bombs episode in very clear and unam- 
biguous terms, he has not come out against the type 
of speeches being made by Baba Joginder Singh, and 
the type of slogans contained in the resolutions of 
his convention. There are other indications too that 
Badal has been trying to sail in two boats. -He has 
reasons to be angry with Longowal. After having 
become President of the Akali Dal with Badal’s 
help, on all crucial occasions Longowal has been 
more with Gurcharan Singh Tohra — politically as 
well as organisationally. This has had negative 
consequences for Punjab and the country as a whole 
as well as for the Sikh community. It would seem 
that Badal did not consider it wrong and dangerous 
to try to cut Longowal to size by allowing some of 
his men to help Baba Joginder Singh. 

- All Akali leaders'have been — not without basis 
— accusing Congress-I leadership of placing narrow 
party and even factional interests above national 
interests. The Left has been charging that Akalis 
too were victims of the same game. Badal’s conduct 
and behaviour vis-a-vis the “United” Akali Dal has 
proved how true has been the charge. It is only to 
be hoped that Parkash Singh Badal will retreat be- 


fore it is too late. 


THERE is no doubt that Longowal too has a good 
deal of responsibility for the emergence of Baba 
Joginder Singh. It was he who asked him to bring 
about Panthic unity and promised to abide by his 
decision. At the same time, doubts persist that the 
Congress-I or some sections of it too played: a role — 
It is not without significance that — 
the General Secretary of the “United” Akali Dal 


etained under. the NSA. some time ago. — 
yee hat he was in fact 


nar ie Bate seca 


“musclemen in their mutual in 
“barred — not even murders, Such has been: the 
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sans. The Convention itself was televised. 

a steps taken by the Prime Minister ymis 
a political solution of the Punjab problem hay s 
a very positive effect. It is to be earnestly ops 

that he would not permit any section of his party to 
build up the extremists once again with the objective 
of weakening the Akalis — rivals for power in 
Punjab. This path proved injurious to nationa 
interests in the past. There is no reason to feel sure 
that the same path will not prove dangerous again. 


IMMEDIATELY after his release Longowal made a 
bid to rally behind him even the extremists. Having 
burnt his fingers, he has been compelled to fight 
them in a way. There is a welcome change for the 
better in his tune as well as tone. He has made some 
welcome pronouncements in favour of Hindu-Sikh 
unity, national integrity, etc. However, he is yet to 
come out with a call to Sikhs to isolate and fight the 
terrorists. He is yet to declare that to help the 
terrorists in any manner and even by silence is not 
only to weaken the nation but is also to harm the 
Sikhs. The sooner he does this the better for all. 

As regards Gurcharan Singh Tohra, one has to 
watch carefully the role he may play. 


AFTER the death of a terrorist — Gurinder Singh 
— in police custody at Chandigarh, the issue of 
links between some Congress-I leaders and the terro- 
rists has become a hot issue in the Punjab today. 
The ball was set rolling by a Congress-I leader, 
Satnam Singh Bajwa’s men who charged that 
Gurinder Singh had been very close to the Punjab 
Congress-I President Santokh Singh Randhawa. It 
was alleged that when he was being tortured 
Gurinder Singh had pleaded that his antecedents 
should be got verified from Randhawa.’ The issue 
has been taken up in a big way by some of the 
Opposition parties. Sant Longowal has demanded 
an enquiry by a Supreme Court Judge. BJP too has 
demanded judicial enquiry. Randhawa and a number 
of Congressmen have refuted the allegation and have 
pate rid it as fvatacter assassination. Not all 
ave been convinced. T i i 
fe ere he following facts will help 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale got d 
he wanted with the help of two une of eae 
one, the youth misled by religious demagogy based 
on distortion of the real teachings of the Sikh Gurus 
Second, anti-social elements including smugglers etc. 
Most of these anti-social elements have _ be i“ 
maintaining close links both with the Congress-] ei 
the Akali party — the rulers or the potential rulers 


-in Punjab. 


Leaders of rival factions inside th 
i r e Congres 
quite often used these anti-social RA r ae 


‘fighting with no holds 


degenaration of the Congress 
bourgeois politics in general. 


Some of the musclemen of the Con i 
i SeA Some A TE gress- 
ined up behind Bhindranwale se coe 
ruler of Punjab. Not all of them broke 
th their original bosses or patrons, 


-Iin particular and of 


Santokh Singh Randhawa and 
Bajwa head rival Congress-I fa 
of Gurdaspore with no love lost 
have their sons too in the field. 


ad a 
10ns in the. 
between T 


It does seem that Gurinder Singh h : 
Randhawa faction against the Bajwa f ad helped, 
been helped by it when placed in some onani 
The relationship had perhaps contin tight o 
Gurinder Singh had become.a terrorist ven 


A theory has been put forward that no 


himself but his son might have had Sunt Ranch 
helper, etc. Not many believe that Randy a 
was ignorant of the goings-on. awa ing fi re 


d tt 


At the same time, it needs to 
fes ol 


opposite faction is likely to have had more m 
men of the type on its side. It also a Fie 
noted that Santokh Singh Randhawa js oe ig 
few Congress- leaders in Punjab who a 
most difficult period campaigned in hi : 
the extremists as well as against Sikh 
and succeeded in preventing his Sikh J, 
going over. It is therefore difficult (aavary 


Randhawa was one with the extremists and ik iat 

mand Se 
Then we 
ads } Pakistan 
mission to answer for. It would be wrong to try gy Pakistan 


cover them up. That would be against the inters mie 
DBU. 


be noted tha 


outside Punjab have become vocal against extrem) 
and terrorism in a big way for the first time. JOSEN 20 exp 
Punjab — agricultural labourers, industrial woa Misa g 
followers of Communists and also some others Re: 
tantial sections amongst Sikhs have been iii 
separatism, extremism and communalis@ ron 
very beginning. A change in the mood for ne 
even of such sections as having been sitting at 
fence, has been taking place. And that ism opp! 


nity that must be seized. t 
tensif 


Left and other secular forces must 10 ikbs as, 
work at the grassroots level. People =» n 
as Hindus — must be mobilised and S 
maintain Hindu-Sikh unity at all costs, 12 gi 
dangerous slogans of “revenge” and a 
of “tit for tat”, etc. Danger from Hint" 
organisations in this respect must 2% gle 
estimated. All political parties must w í 
to place national interests above all an 
towads a political solution of the * 
on the basis of national unity and Ta 
demanding and supporting all £ 
measures against the terrorists, Ole 
Taised against harassment of innocen 
for isolating the extremists. 


Punjab and with i 
e 


oo. 
en on 
O 


->n and its implications for our 
; Be before the nation since 1964, 
i ime of the first Chinese nuclear test 
7 GAl Tas een occasionally debated; 
“es and subsides according to the per- 
y situation. This ad hocism in 
dilemma of the Indian 
Fe it cannot be better articulated than in the 
ted that wy A of Jawaharlal Nehru while TERNIR E ‘tee 
re nil c. on the Motion of No-Conii ence in the Lok 
needs toh frina on. August 22, 1963: gee FE 
» bane right at the beginning, after our Independen 
ons Of th o dckground of our not spending too 
even inej Be, Ma ay: Ofcourse we wanted to keep a compe- 
ASE agai oe thout increasing it and we actually reduced 
MMunaligg 


ai army, Wi 
iVe decided 
base fog 
believe tha 


e OA) would result in‘some Kind of settlement 
ts and thy 
OBy. Cone 


ni (at that time) we saw no other country likely to attack 

mand so we decided to reduce the strength of our army... 

fen we saw that instead-of coming to an agreement with 

n and com} Pakistan we had hoped to, there were constant threats from 

g to try uf Riistan. So we were advised, and we accepted the 

the inter] ative, that we should not reduce the army too much (the 

; wtength of the army was reduced nevertheless)...China-was 

I a i wiin the picture then. It came just a little later into 
extrem! 
icts of ik 
ide analki 

asters ah 


a{ions O 
g ie reflects 


lta, of modernising the army...Our army was not a 
wder army as armies go...our army did not have ade- 
qite equipment; including transport trucks, lorries, etc. 
We were still managing with the leftovers -from the last 
fi We bought some of course, but not enough....So it 
sses, Sit] S Krfecily true... we were stingy. with defence spending... 

ig}. Was because we did not expect any attack from China 


t extremisti ahar 
N "i ttime, eve . 5 
ime. MEN tot expect ives after their coming to Ladakh. 


al worktis) ms 


ce pau) ful Ti I 
one n Sof modernisation has been’given arstart™ (that is, 
een 4 ALADA 


«Sixteen years after Independence). 


on the nuclear issue — the kind -of 


ru Are i iS w ~ 
eed pepp dating the Indian armed forces. 


Ave lived Wi 
Man bomb i 


Use A a 
i ons clear weapons ‘against India. 
he are unethical, expensive and will 


lear competition to which there 
Pakistani be better to sacrifice six Indian 


a aombs than to have an Indian 
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iet ($951). So we stopped the reduction of the army <. 
wierthat. But the question still remains, and-a big ques-- 


_- ment capability in a much ‘shorter span of time 


i good army, but'it was not a full modern army. ..The 


ay areplay of the same types of 


opted by Nehru and the Government. of — 


0€ structure of defence, and we will 


` Military Affairs in the $ 


India cannot afford to forget the lessons that 
Nehru-had learnt at such enormous cost to himself 
and the nation as will be clear from the following 
two quotes. A 3 

In his broadcast to the nation on October 19, 
po on the first anniversary of the. Chinese attack, 

e said: 


“Now we are not wholly following Gandhiji’s ways, 
because we are compelled to rely on arms and armies, the 
airforce and the navy. This’ is’ because conditions today 
in India require us todo so. Unless we did that, we would 
become weak, we would become cowardly and we would 
betray our nation. So while we stand for peace as we. 
have done, we also prepare for any challenge to us, to 
meet it adequately to preserve our freedom and the 
integrity of our country.” 
- The second quotation is again from Nehru’s reply 
to the No-Confidence. Motion in Lok Sabha on 


August 22, 1963. He said: ; 
“We had been -living in a world of unreality....This 
world is cruel. We had thought in terms of carrying the -~ 
banner of peace everywhere and we were betrayed. China 
has betrayed us, the world has betrayed us. Our efforts 
to follow the “path of peace ‘have been knocked on the: 
head. Weare forced to prepare for a defensive war, much 


\ 


against our will.” - 5 4 7 

Are we prepared for a defensive nuclear posture 
even at this late stage? We were ahead of China in ~ 

nuclear technology in the fifties. Now China is 
-ahead of us in nuclear weapon technology by 10-12 
; years. Even Pakistan is trying-to bypass us; Dr A-Q. 

Khan and subsequently Gen. Zia himself have 

claimed that Pakistan has reached uranium enrich- ~ 


than the European consortium. This’ enriched 
uranium is not required by Pakistan for producing | oa 
power in the near future because Pakistan has no , , H 
significant reactor research programme, nor is there . a 
“any. light water reactor under construction or even 
under contract where it can be used. 


Carter Administration, U 


: x ink of 

will declare that the country should not thin 
` N weapons when half its population are below 
the poverty line. Yet others will ask whether 

“exercise of nuclear option by India will go alone 

with our plea for nuclear disarmament. | These a 2 
~ valid questions so long as the objective is to aor 
* a decision after debating all the pros and cons an 

“the questions are raised with a view to andine 
answers and not to: postpone decisions and avol 
facing the real harsh choices. 

Kaowledpeable people have pointed out that even 
IAEA with all its resources and experience have 
been unable to perfect the ‘techniques of inspection 
and safeguard arrangements. If Gen. Zia’s inten- 
tion was Sincere, the first step he should have taken 
was to publish, as India has done, detailed budget 
of Atomic Energy activities, detailed plans of how 
the enriched uranium would fit in with the rest of 
Pakistan’s programme and create credibility amongst 
his friends, the Americans, before he thinks of 
creating credibility about his intentions among 
Indians.. $ 

Those who argue that a country should not spend 
money on its security before it solves its poverty are 
reminiscent of the arguments one heard in colonial 
times that India should solve its problems of caste, 
intercommunal tension, poverty, disease and illi- 
teracy before it would become eligible for freedom. 
Poverty of a country does not justify the erosion of 
its security and sovereignty. The steady defence 
expenditure of 3.3 to 4 per cent of GNP in this 
country has not. been at the expense of our savings 
and investment, if ovér the last twenty years: in 
spite of our savings and investmeat rates going up, 
from 12 per cent to 22 per cent, our growth rate had 
N f not gone up, the reasons should be found elsewhere. 

| The question to be seriously gone into is not merely 
á vip i will cost o go nelear but how much it will 
i e country if we do- 5 
nuclear surroundings, page go nuclear inthe 
India is for nuclear disarmament ; 

mean that even as industrialised a hae i 

entire world to ransom, India should expose itself to 

nuclear threats because of its commitment to nuclear 
_ disarmament, Gandhi.and Nehru were anti-fascist 


_ Victory of the Allies and defeat of the fasci 
war, But that did not prevent tom fore 
_ the Quit India-movement. to demand freed 
India to enable India to participate fully in the 
against fascism. There used to be peopl eed 
_to think that nothin adane o ha 
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-Institute of International Affairs he muses: © 


when the British establishment four i i 

. boa r nd A 
-Hitler and Mussolini. Gandhi and Nehru. ee the 
in the- 
nehing 


AS: 
the latest report of the Ministry of De 


fore what we should now think jg 

decision on the bomb can be avoj AS 
how we respond to the Pakistani ae OF not 
We have seen that the Americans are tilly 
influence Pakistan’s decision, There NOt ab 
realistic to think that India can ore, it iy, 
decision. It is now more a inf] 


: moan vena 
consensus on this crucial issue. Such a al 
nsen 


is available in Pakistan. Whether it is thero 
head of state Zulfigar Ali Bhutto or militar a 
Gen. Zia there is no difference about “Paku 
nuclear weapon programme. Benazir Bhi 
be fighting Zia for restoration of dame 
Pakistan but both are one in their pleadings ha 
the US Congress that they should not press 
Pakistan not to go nuclear and put any con i 
for economic and military aid to Pakistan. It 
be pertinent to quote Prof Ali A. Mazrui, an Afni 
scholar in International Affairs and himselfan ar 
Muslim. In an article in the Journal-of the 


‘Would India under non-Hindu leadership-have prodi 
Satyagraha?. The answer -is- probably. no. Would! 
under non-Hindu leadership- haye invented nonaligim 
The answer. is ambivalent. Would India under Mise), 
leadership have pursued a nuclear status? ‘The answie)y:. 
possibly sooner”. seats | 


Let us ponder over the answer, of a se 
nationalist India today. Time has come to utin 
decision and formulate a policy. O. 
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past ASIA NOTES 


n GEORGE 


ion tour last month brought home to 
u and intensity of America’s 
e Indochina war as it marked 


Ba sett om Saigon’s fall. Perhaps. the 
an deht anniversary of Saigon’s fall. Perhap 
gienh onishing performance came from Henry - 


t ast 


incipal architect of the policies that 
FF ans Out and disgrace. - In one inter- 
he actually suggested that South Vietnam was 
d sat because, among other things, sa horrendous 
3 fecjim developed’? as South Vietnamese troops 
Ved from the Central Highlands to Saigon. 


{ssid 
Y 10 


w; 


he horrendous -tragedy American arms and 
enicals. brought upon the Indochinese peoples: 
[iisiuger, like Churchill and Mountbatten before 
fin, is primarily concerned with self-glorification as = 
jimaker of history. Hence his laboured attempts to 
plin how mindful he was of saving lives and: pro- 
ktog American self-respect and how peace would 


Weinamese- hadn’t been so treacherous andthe ~ 
eit Vietnamese so inefficient. = Si 
he fact is that America had as much chance to- 
n Vietnam as Britain had in America after the | 
n Tea Party. The Vietnamese were fighting. 
pendence just as the Americans and 
in their time. “And the ultimate 
d only be what i 


a set 


Even if 
` vietnamese the: 
neh > the war would 
vee “lure of wars of independence. 
is ene of Vietnam =has not been 
ee from the factthat they are still. 
ee -That. classical-colonial 
nto : one purpose: lulling the ques- 
tV a feeling of self-justification. In fact, only 
in hie’ Can Wino ea 
they lost j 
86 Wo Tans and 
trent ae Countri 


t. And then. they won it 
the Indonesians and the 
es at. different times an 


TSN 


jetnam : America’s Unending War 


such explanations would have been laughable but ` 


bie worked out honeurably if only the North: - 


P VCATSE ree 


: t wasin other such - 
the Americans -had won against the _ 
have gone-on;~ 


r lose Vietnam. At one . Si 


Foundation Chennai and eGangotr = 


like Norodom Sihanouk. Eventually, when the people 
turn and the communists smartly take advantage of 
the situation, the West puts on an air of injured 
innocence and asks who lost the country. They might 
as well save tinte and start asking right away who is 
going to “lose? Central America, Namibia, South 
Africas -< “ye te 
Unfortunately essential facts about Vietnam con- — 
tinue to be lost in-a thick - mass „of. ideological 
miasma: Like Afghanistan, Vietnam has become a 
product of Western — primarily American — media. 
Thus the story of Vietnam is-even now told in terms 


of how America was affected, what the great national pe 
“debates. of the. time signified for Americans, The 
-Subject of constant research and argument is what 


happened to- the American conscience, not what 
happened to generations of Vietnamese or how their 
forests and soil were permanently ruined. In the ~~ 


-midst of the Western media blitz, few pause to reflect 


that Vietnam is also a story of eternal Asia, of a 
‘people who had 


~. Some Asian countries themselves -have been oyver- 


-come-by the miasma. Fhey have chosen to make —— 


what is called a principled stand “against Vietnam’s — 
invasion of Kampuchea.: That invasion is unfortunate 


and will have to be: vacated. But it at least has the © 


explanation of Vietnam trying to protect itself 


“sensible real 
powers play. 
fortunate ‘since 


politik is 


been fighting off foreigners. for 2000 ` a9 


AUST athe EE 


Nene EEE 


Bagge 


pee = 


+ destabilise their system. T 
ment has accepted a liability 


MEDIA: 


Misbehaviour in international Broadcasting 


N. L. CHOWLA 


3 : arti. started 
uN the US sponsored Radio Marti started 
Nee aain a the Cuban Independence yey 
last month the reaction from Havana was expectedly 
sharp. The Cuban Government announced sus 
pension of the agreement with the United States y 
release 3,000 political prisoners and to take og 
9,146 Cuban mental patients and others in Š 
prisons. A spokesman of the US Federal Com- 
munication Commission said that within hours of 
the first broadcast by Radio Marti, monitoring 
stations in America “detected a tone being trans- 
mitted from Cuba on the same frequency.” In plain 
terms, he said that Radio Havana had already started 
jamming broadcasts by Radio Marti. : 

Why did Cuba treat Radio Marti as a serious pro- 
vocation? Some American commentators, including 
James Reston, of the New York Times, have sug- 
gested that the Cuban Government was piqued at 
the naming of the new radio station. Jose Marti 
(1853-1895) was Cuba’s highly respected patriot and- 
Writer who inspired the people to agitate against 
Spanish rule and against American dominion: Said 
Reston, “Calling it Radio Marti was as offensive to 
Fidel Castro as it would have been to President 
Reagan if Mr. Castro had started broadcasting to 
the United States on Radio Jefferson.” But there is 
more*to it than just the name. In question are the 
power of international broadcasting and the role 
assigned by US Government to Voice of America. 

First of all, why did the US Government decide to 
set up Radio Marti as an independent station when 
broadcasts by commercial stations in Florida only 
90 miles from Cuba, are clearly heard in Cuba? It 
is also well known that the US administration had 
pursued the proposal with Congress for nearly four- 

years. Therefore to say that Radio Marti will 
transmit a mixture of news, music, soap oper: 
Sports and commentaries is not going to Senne the 
À A e the 
Cubans that the new radio station has not been as- 
‘Signed the special role of influencing the people of 
Cuba in fi we es a 
avour of the American system and 
~ ofthe Rea l policies 
ee gan Government. They may legitimately 
suspect that the broadcasting service is designed to 


he American Govern- 
h ; of $ 10 million. 

on Radio Marti. The station is oe oe ee i 
and a half hours a day. Itis a part of the Americ: y 
Government's external bro ie 


The author is formerly Director, Indian youn 

_ + Ae Guthor 1s formerly Director, Ind, 1Sti= 

tute of Mass Communica pace 
tonal Director-General, Doordarsh 
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the need to counter propaganda “no 


We do not seek to over-persuade, butt 


adcasting system—the 


Voice of America. VOA may claim to be“ 
“authoritative” and “accurate” but ith 
charged with the responsibility. of presen 
US goyernment’s policies “<learly” ang Sema’ 

It may be pertinent to recall that interna 
broadcasting began as a war-time <a Tatio 
counter. “enemy propaganda.” 


“Teliagy 


k 
4 
af aed 
fe seab 


; gular fori | nalth 
language external broadcasts: in 1938 with 


. Oh iodust 
purpose of meeting the challenge of Italian rop d mic p 
ganda in the Near East. Over the years infect issues, 
broadcasting has come to be accepted as a Power) of CaP 
weapon of international propaganda. Today thes} portin 
broadcasts have become an arm of diplomacy houh] substi 
there are shades of difference in the manneray} gical 
style of projecting policies. . f ocon 
Prior to the launching of external servicespp| indivic 
had what was then called’ the empire service, aban) large 
child of BBC’s first director-general, Sir John Rei} teula 
As Reith envisaged, the empire service was aimddy ithe 
“bringing the scattered dominions closer to iy tono 
mother country and of sceing that British expatriiy mc de 
were not deprived of the benefits from listening ti Indi 
the home service.” The British Government lei) “pect 
aloof from the empire service. On the eve of Wott : the 
War IL it realised that there should be =a posi atk 
attempt to project national and international polit) Myer 
of Great Britain. -In February 1938 the House 


ae 

: : f dasi 

Commons unauimously passed a motion recogniti aie 
; t by retalialith 


Candi 
straight “pang 
SE t 


but by the widespread dissemination: e, 
forward information and news.» peo M 
‘Tt can be conceded that on the whole it 
been committed to presenting “a balance T 
The late Sir Charles Curran, BBCs aie 
and former managing director of the exta 
once clarified: “We explain rather ma pr 


her £m 
‘Bri Pvert 


‘our listeners of those elements i0 ne e 
which would-be in their own interests a 
~ Some critics have found subtlety 2s ™ 
crisy in BBC’s actual-performance but fi 
while the foreign office informs B Co 
its interference in broadcasts is not € 
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whith 
K È vR 


that there has been quite a shift 
js nO ce policy of the new Congress 
o that followed since Independence 


| goera? ewardshiP of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
ie se 


1) ine Cmte Nehru gave the initial thrust by opting 
gwanar: jist pattern of society, a dominant place 

ù ee sector in economic planning, a large 

E fo the ie of tax resources for financing develop- 
erations | nobilis of the fiscal system for bringing about a 
Cessiiy yy | well os eduction in the inequality of incomes and 
vas the fy sable the Indian economy, and adoption of an 
lat fog} sel policy for curbing concentration of econo- 
ith they. iusttl2! Private hands with controls on capital 


i ver in priy 
nig power in PI r co i 

i i ermits, restrictions on expansion 
ternationg | Sues, industrial p 3 


A! acity of individual industrial units, with sup- 
rola Bs licensing quotas, and permits import 
Lacy thoy) | substitution, selective customs duties and techno- 
maitre pgical self-reliance. The private sector was to left 
continue in the agricultural sector with ceilings on 
vices BBC individual land holdings while it was allowed a 
ice, atre] large share in industry and commerce but subject to 
chn Rei egulation and control in what was conceived to be 
as aimed] ithe public interest. Growth with social justice and 
er to kf tonomic planning was the declared goal of econo- 
expatriia] mic development under the Nehru Era. : 
fisteningt) ludira Gandhi retained the growth and planning 
ment ke] Spect of development but gave badly-needed teeth 
eof Wau} "the social justice aspect by nationalising the 
“éa posi tanking system and embarking on a nation-wide 
nal poles} Poverty alleviation and rural employment pro- 
Hous t kamme along with an attempt at satisfying minimum 
recog} “8 needs on a national basis. While Indira 


tan props 


f straight mansion of the public sector and accelerated 
‘ nce ae on Plan outlay, she also reduced the 
le BEC Be ian of the direct tax system, added to indirect 
ced V Hii and took greater resort to borrowing and 
Oe “Steps prancing, While simultaneously. taking some 
A Wand yids liberalising the controls on the setting 
ose | ts naking of industry. But the goal remained 
Piety alle enomic growth with social justice, 


evia s RS oe 
ving i ton, maximisation of employment, 


' the direction of a socialist society. 


Tomi gr wth, doubt a considerable measure of eco- 
ndustrial notably in the production of cereals; 
o owth was not up to expectations, 
Not pen tOr with the notable exception of 
ae 
io 
t E he actually constituted a drain on 
the 800d 
$ pr 


er Congress Economic Policy ? 


retal] Madhi retained and added to nationalisation and- 


‘development. Ail that Rajiv Gandhi has done is to 


ae 
There Policy failed to vi Pe 3 1 
Te y yield the expected- dividends. . See aad E wth ane 


Nerate profits or funds for self-sustain- Hot ; > Ind 
ae 1 private sector to comply with its tax obligations 


oth revenue and capital terms. No~ i Si 
S Ba -which it can have the freedom to use for increas 


Rational infrastruc A | 
d ture had been built. OAR and productivity. Modernisation 


e bunit did not lead to that degree of 
ensured by a more lib 


| softer policy towards multi-nationals, Wi 


general industrial growth and the mass consumer 
demand that was expected to follow. On the con- 
trary, what emerged wasa class consumer market, 
and the dependence of the private sector on govern- 
ment outlay for its specialised production and sales. 
Nor did the system of industrial controls lead to a 
de-concentration of economic power in private hands 
or to a reduction in the inequality of incomes and 
wealth in the country. ' 
In the absence of a psychology of socialist con- 
sciousness on the part of either the bureaucracy or 
the politicians or industrial workers or the public at 
large, the system resulted in large-scale avoidance of 
taxes, undisclosed output, corruption, and a wide 
proliferation of black money with a resulting dual 
economy not amenable to planning of governmental 
control. Neither threats nor incentives halted this 
rake’s progress in the economy. While the basic 
minimum needs programme and poverty alleviation 
efforts gave some mass Satisfaction and led to ` 
electoral popularity, it did not result either in the 
creation of durable employment or increase of pro: ~ 
duction or inculcation of technical skills and increase 
in literacy or-a system of family and child welfare 
that would ensure reduction in population growth as 7 
a part of the development process. At the same time, 7 


the resource constraint was getting beyond bonds and 


had to be met by large doses of deficit financing and 
credit creation that added to the liquidity in the 
economy and fuelled the inflationary process which 
was already becoming a self-generating phenomenon, 
making a mockery of financial targets and physical 
achievements. oe 

While every one professed socialism, nobody 
seemed to believe in the structural change, manage- 
ment, and discipline that were needed for its imple- 
mentation. There was acrisis of confidence in the © 
path that the economy was following; and the 
last years of Indira Gandhi’s regime already saw 
signs of weakening in the traditional Nehru-Indira ~ 
Gandhi thesis of economic growth with socialist — 


bring matters to a head by effecting a: drastic s 
shift in fiscal and industrial policy, and this shift 
apparently aims at a new policy of economic growth 


reliance on the private sector for effecting th 5 
desired changes in economic development. oe 

The drastic reduction that has been effected in 
direct taxes is intended notso much to induce 


to enable it to have more resources at its dis} 


the needed technological inputs are sou 
f > m eral policy regarding i 
foreign collaboratio 


FERA companies, 


the middle class PrOducuve?cEBiEsndaied Cseaaraas acengat showing the resil; 
lations are for even investment maintenance Teplice 
~ now released from these constraints and encouraged ration. The new fiscal policy. K 

to play their own autonomous and unregulated role resources at the disposal of the a 
in the development process. And there has been there is no guarantee that this may Be sector | 


some visible restraint on the role of the public some extent by a lower availabilit Offset 
egulation and development. At Y from prl 


financing institutions. i : 
z lr is true that the poble 


the country, 
heldin leash so far by controls and regu 


sector in economic I 

the same time, unlike the practice followed in resources of banks are growing; but hanes fo 
Reaganite economies, there has been no let-down in, these resources by the public se the demang | 1 podi" 
the outlay on minimum needs or poverty alleviation financing of its investment outlay Lee both Torte 1 podes 
measures or social programmes associated with a and for the financing of poverty ye ieee : pote a 
Bee ion behind the new shift ES ein he Scene faster. The Cao p 
j hilo! | appears to be sector may have the satisfaction of hayi © private | Stel 

a combination of the private sector for playing a tax burden, but it will have to fend IME a reduce | ghd 
primary role in economic growth and modernisation for the resources it needs to satisfy heed for ite | md the 
and mass-oriented welfare measures that could ensure its developmental urges than it had to d ynamios gp | 
tolerance towards the growth of a dynamic and more controlled existence in the pre-Rajiv Under jt, | ee 
Prgugoen ee Prva sector, with inequalities in Also, with the new stress on teehee a mils of 
noe wealt ann e sty es and vulgar and upgradation and modernisation of ¢ ee iow i 
Pe e The middle class is given the.econo- e a otet de prodao | st 
"mic reins while the masses are so nae ee it will require a great deal of foreign exch J nents | 
ed by the dilution and fatter vfs © LNCS aaa T aud foreign technology. At the ange] itist s 
2 j effects that are time, the climate for foreign aid is de oe Samedi ; 
expected to follow from their functioning. national financing instituti depressing, in || Whi 
Fruly we are on the Way towards a new era of erile of Taelen ion will give India a } of cutl 
inequality, and increased retention, if not concen- FeO TCresOL Hie tOTOrel and there may be no escape | fom th 
tration, of economic power E i pee sorting to foreign private finance. And this | lit tec! 
2 A $ private hands. means either commercial loan i ae z0 
E p ee Bey cxpetiment will succeed or rates and shorter periods cot ream ve ae Frit 
e followed by its reversal is a di ane : È ment and or | cutu 
Bee Muck will depend ea uction o ae a investment by way of collaboration | form ir 
newly Poa private sector plays its role in o Indian penta ee of foreign concerns onthe } eit 
ing production, productivity, e) A ; rena. 7 ople. 
excellence and Aa Ee Mie aoe cesunolonical Apart from the political, cultural and socal | this wil 
tiveness. Even more, it will depend u S one problems that a large foreignisation of the Indian 4 socially 
to which the hitherto discredited gluten S i extent private sector will create, there will also beth Incident 
now work in giving the masses a share in 8 em will probe of repayment with the need it will cresi ] acelera 
growth, and the degree of tolerance that s onomig ora very substantial increase in the volume and | lovestm 
cientised masses in our political eee me cons- value of exports. Such a massive increase in exports | and dor 
to the open exaltation of economic eal ‘pox z ill not only mean a restructuring of Indian indus | tis; 
key to the accelerated and modernised a BSG or), and exportable services but also domestic cost | the reso 
growth led by the private sector. Onomic eon and international competitiveness, all of J the Ing 
MEANWHILE, th eee not be so easy to accomplish. a f tiet di 
A tho m Beare certain problems that can growing ae a may also spell a decline in In r apparer 
elements that soua ae policy or envelop it with tation fe. nological self-reliance, and PE ) Bly ¢ 
political Waioiand e destructive of social and Careful poy th of India’s economic deg a ite wi 
ef the system ae A danger on the retention trade-off Riora nion will have to be given n ae | peut 
Some of these arbi lamentary democracy itself. mode daane me iante advan Pao N 
current shift in Con ems existed even before the ing the 2 Su lecinoleg ca) upgradation 2 eo me 
gress economic policy. | g the 21st century on par with at least some * J Mma 
ae. i was conceived as an RT fone the developed countries, and the disadvant0l f i a b 
Fe the old ae answer may not be able to vice Shee of dependence, weakenige g jhi 1 a ; 
Be bers that would add a Bos new Fa iORElLy: an A Bee i OPT ont Dis a 
acing the stability o ee e dangers economi = A ; eeds % thicg 
Fee San comme a a donea maen by ae os z 
deal with the problems faci one should anda : 5 he life re 
one Re instead of ore at E S of are e e wh : Med 
the ideological implicati P reath o HR S ; s blig 
will look after ee, may carry, Ideology ee in exports or get. modernise” ery 
__ be moved by it enough to rem ° people are ready to We at need exports for their financ ; TA i 
aA A ould their lives for its what may well have to ponder over BE 7 that" Sho 
at could be the optimum level of €xPO ic Moy, 
iP oo en 


The first problem that - n Opan 
Breen eink A ae ey: one that ec eae domestic economy Ore 
wer and will now face in Bee f andhi came goals at alo prefer to set our immet on 
blem of resources. Growth re x measure, is of the 21st ee evel and extend ech 1 8 
quires resources internationally UA OU a roducag 
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tions if international standards of 
os! 
ple p 


nodernisation of our methods 
a pall for “chnological upgradation, the 
jon a be to link it with goals of living 
houl jll not be imitative of Western 
modest in material content and 
with Indian traditions and cul- 


ls e E 
Othe | a consone ritual requirements. The private 
loans | oat t als t be allowed to get the nation into a 
apo | eto should ace for aping Western styles of living 
ae glfdefea althy accompaniments of affluence that 
i E hort with it. It is high Hate er yo gave 
ics ot | cous thought and in great dept a etail, 
ler its o t we want OUT people to have as the material 
he indian economic development and then not 
logical | m i i be stultified and productive of national 
ment, rustration by permitting the Western accompani- 
tivity, | Bis of affluence to permeate the life-styles of the 
change 1 sist sections of the Indian people. - 
Same] “While we cannot raise an iron or any other - kind 
diane | gf curtain round our,country oF isolate ourselves 
ay 


| fom the rest of the world or its styles of living and 
escape ite technological requirements they necessitate, we 
an protect ourselves by developing our own system 


nest | cultural and social values and give it concrete 


ae | form in the kind of standard of living and national 
onthe | xal that we can achieve with self-reliance for our 
| pople. At the same time we need not be afraid that 
social | ts will expose us to a state of material poverty or 
Indian | Sally and culturally inferior-standard of living. 
pe the | lcidentally, it wiil lessen the stranglehold that the 
create | ‘elerating resource constraint is placing on our 
e and | Westment outlay, poverty alleviation expenditure 
xpors | itd domestic price behaviour. : 
i a i$ also necessary to examine the reasons behind 
ia p urce constraint that is beginning to plague 
H a economy. Partly it is the result of the 
indi’ ines rates of personal direct taxation 
rpelt: | pally ae aging to tax evasion on a large scale, 
fence | Uninistratig high rates of excise duties and their 
to the ‘on that is leading to both undeclared 


Output and 

un 
ses O | amount of dis 
entek A Utacy and ¢ 


paid taxes; and partly. due to the 


me ! f mlman 2 Politicians for implementing the con- 
ges af URA and the corruption and black. money. 
p sell i Yhich is di creating. A dual economy has developed 
with A J faint ang CHY responsible both for resource cons- 
mee on tutticiency in the implementation of cont- . 
eds o | ical yaju. ccOnomy. - The all-round erosion of. 
goat SS ang E that has accompanied the whole pro- 
sii al teoriene s not been countered either by ideologi- 
er n | Uia io On or work by. committed cadres has 
ra W Outlay reduction in resources available for 
on Of T ty se, The! below what it would have been 
oe toe te quanta are also other reasons which re- 
j unt Which igen quality of production in the - 
tie 1 Outlay -adding to the resource constraint 


Spelt on ee ese reasons are well known and 


Vestigations. Briefly put, 


t out not only in my 1984 1 
ure on a new approach to Pla 
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_of the rest of the economy. And the public sector 


only lead to an increase in national production but | 
-also generate resources for increasing public sector 
- investment as conceived by our policy makers. This 


cretionary powers vested in the burea- - i ; 
i - order, bureaucratic proliferation as an instrument of 


been faced with a twin-pronged attack from outlays, 


-in public resources or in increased productivity and 
“substantial addition to national output or to lessened 


- But there is no escape from both increasing 
Search i /2 both official documents and — 
om bad oie t, it all 
anning and worse implementation 


ning, but also in the Planning Commission’s own 
approach paper to the Seventh Plan. : 


WE CAN do a great deal to increase the producti- 
vity of our economic activity by better management, 
better work ethic, greater discipline, more purposive 
use of our large resources of scientific and technical 
skills, and brain power, and a more purposive and 
vigorous development of indigenous technology, 
adaptation of foreign technological equipment and 
indigenisation of foreign technological processes. 
There is a great deal we can learn from Japan for 
achieving technological self-reliance and even supe- 
riority than we can get from US or ‘Western 
European or the planned Socialist economies. We 
should learn to walk on our own rather-than run on 
stilts that have to be permanently provided by 
foreigners. The twentyfirst century does not end 
with 2000 AD. While it is good to see the first year 
of the next century as a land-mark, we have to think 
in terms of the whole of that century for bringing 
up our country to a level at which it can not only 
compete but provide an example to rest of the world 
not only or not even so much in material or even 
technological terms as in social, cultural and spiri- 
tual terms with the necessary under-pinning it needs 
of a material base. 

The larger resource constraint that will accompany 
the new Congress policy with its danger of stimulat- 
ing dependence on foreign private sources is not ~~ 
likely to affect only the private sector. The public -— 
sector plays a crucial role in the Indian economy 
not only in terms of the draft it makes on resources 
but also in its- wide-ranging effects on the working 


has had to draw its resources from Government 
revenue, capital receipts and foreign aid supplements. 
_ The original expectation was that since the public 
sector outlay is investment-oriented, it would not 14 


has not happened. In addition the fiscal resources 
government: have had heavy inroads through increase | 
in non-development expenditure mainly on law and 


centralised and nationally extensive economic deve- 
lopment, and outlays on welfare services and direct — 
attacks on mass poverty that has not- been accom- 
panied by the increase in productivity and self- 
generated pe hat would have placed thè pro- 
a viable basis. ; 
ee pan sector resource constraint has thus 


both on investment and otherwise, that has not led 
either to a self-generated and self-accelerating growt 


social disharmony or increase in popular satisf io 


ay of social welfare a d 
int on public resources ca 


, it has to 


reased foreign aid. As increased 
thcoming and as a new inter- 
der remains more a matter of 
A actical programme that will 
‘finance our public sector development, we have had 
to fall back on inflation and give a rhetoric of 
respectability to deficit financing and find spurious 
and apparently sophisticated arguments to delink 
it from the inflation that has now become a standing 
accompaniment of Indian economic development. 

The resource constraint that faces the public 
sector cannot be solved by deficit financing or credit 
creation. While inflation is prevalent even in the 
developed countries or in countries in Latin 
America with their own peculiar political and social 
institutions, military rule and feudal power comp- 
Jexes, inflation is particularly unworkable in a 
country like India with its political democracy, its 
free society, its razor-thin supply of mass consump- 
tion goods, and the damage wrought by corruption, 
black money, conspicuous elitist consumption and 
a socially oppressive dual economy. 

We haye to find a non-inflationary way out of our 
resource constraint in the public sector and a non- 
dependence way out from our resource constraint 
in the private sector. This, in my view, is the major 
problem that faces the new Coagress economic 
policy that is intended to herald our entry into the 
21st century. 


mobilisation or inc 
foreign aid is not for 
national economic or 
rhetoric than a pr 


IS THERE a way out? The fiscal. system does not 
seem to give the answer. Most of us, who function- 
ed noisily in the past as economist vigilantes of 
planned development, relied on the national 
exchequer potential and the self-generated dividends 
of development to deal with the problem of re- 
sources. Our expectations have not been fulfilled 
The new budget brings to a near end our tradition i 
reliance on the fiscal system for financing Jes 
Aa ae PES it provides in the form of deficit 
, dynamisation o indi i 
sector and inculcation of the es Stone 
minded foreigner into the Indian economy. haves : 
seen already, their own dangers. We have ar suis 
constraint, in terms of domestic as well as ect ae 
A oreign currency. We cannot give up the Sbeis 
ich we need the Tesources, namely a ae 
eee social justice and a socially per monteun 
ociety oriented in an egalitarian economic on 
: ano ara direction. Nor can we live in ‘an ate 
: cs os pate! of modernisation, technological 
o l , productive efficiency, and internati 

“competitiveness. What is the way out pn 
; eee or is there none? I do not have ae i 
: oi eee or the wisdom or the prescience < 2 
ae ae D e what can be considered ui 
ee as can only express my reactions 
‘prolonged and oi. eee pees 

> Teas ition. i 
e my summary obiter dicta for eaaa 


e n ee economic policy. 

_ We have to re-set our goals of economic 

2 i U is economic Si 
ment. And this should not only give Ee 
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. faction through excellence, and cooperative 


jor problems that will have to be dealt with by 


slant to the economy in all the sectors of 
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its working but also aim at givi 
people a standard of twine tee pe Masses 9 
them just above the poverty line ul noto 
at least sufficiently above it to ia far above. 
demographic transition that gives the ae aboutt 
process an inbuilt incentive for populannee De 
If we do not do So, our increasing nue reduci 
an even greater restraint. on ‘development, Will pr 
justice than our current resource const a 
sing 


ove 


the two will act and react on each other with ane 


end 


result of startling dimensions for arresting th 
© growth 


of the economy. 
The tentative figure I would h 2 
goal should be not a mere crossing (ae that our 
line barrier but an advance from it towa a pover 
ofa monthly income of Rs. 1000 to Re S a figure 
household with. suitable adjustments for o 
Iie. 


rences in urban and rural costs of living. Wheth 
; e 


this will be achieved depends not so much 

size of tbe investment outlay .undertaken Gia Fe 
lic or private sector as on its priorities, its m a 
ing and continued attention, and its efficient 
implementation. It is only by a better mana cae 
of the economy, whether in governmental adani 
tration and public enterprises or in private ae 
prise both corporate and individual, and in fact i 
all sectors of the economy where the private sector 
operates, whether in.agriculture or trade or industry 


or services. The private sector can have a dynamic ” 


Ie 
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role in taking the national economy. into the 21st 


century, provided it sets different norms for excel: 
lence in achievement from those set in the profit 
motivated Western development and acts i 
conformity with Indian cultural values, soci 
harmony and emotional integration in the multiple 
society that constitutes India’s millions, decentrall: 


ises its activity, avoids the lure of urban affluence 


ention 


and differentiation, and concentrates its att 


on non-agricultural development in the rural areas}! | 


and gives an egalitarian slant to the entire economl? 
and social system. All these are big ifs, but they are 
not beyond achievement if only the country sets 115 


heart on it and its leaders in all walks of life make | N 


it their life mission to implement it. 

2. Better management need not ne 
a larger deployment of resources; it can 
a more efficient allocation of resources, § 
enterprise-wise, and administration-wise 
ment does not only mean better allocation 
monitoring, evaluation, tie-up of forwar ee 
ward links, balancing of inputs and outputs i 
timings, and coordination. It also means 
work ethic, credit ethic, functional pride am. 


tion rather than competitive emulation. Mer d 

has a prominent place in management, Aral 
Ony for completion of on-going, Pro. 
than launching new ones except 10 Las 
action, I am not suggesting a Plan holi 

am -also not in favour of resource osi 
pendent 


‘inegalitarian and socially disharmo ia 


caltivati 
affliction 


7 castes, t} 
| wat job 
| estes a 


together 


i ks to assess the long-term impact of 
a gjslations introduced in the State of 

ee “ween 1920-52 on various caste 
“pradesh DE ill be t tify the extent 

concern will be to quantity e exten 

ou? a the elite castes like Thakurs, Muslims, 
| ciond lost Ts the cultivating intermediate and 
elt.» “as, It will also be argued that the 
a UP had been granted security of tenure 
much before the formal abolition 

2 which had thus very little effect 
ition of the recorded tenants and the 

vy gamindars. Finally, the impact of the changes 
pty retary rights over land on electoral politics 
oe State will be discussed. 3 ; 

The caste system in Uttar Pradesh, like in other 
provinces of north India, has a hierarchical structure. 
athe top are Brahmins and Thakurs who constitu- 
wi9.2 per cent and 7.2 per cent of the total popula- 
ion in 1931. Then there are three principally urban- 
med castes of Banias, Kayasthas and Khatris with 
15, 1.0 and 0.1 per cent share respectively in the 
population. Among the intermediate castes, the Jats, 
Hhumihars and Tyagis could be classified as elite 
altivating castes as they never suffered from caste 
| «fictions in the past. Unlike other intermediate 
astes, they are not entitled to reservation in Govern- 
nett jobs introduced in the State in 1977. These 
sits are concentrated in certain regions although 
(wether they account for only 2.1 per cent of the 
val population. The share of other intermediate 


graria 


Ùm being Yadavas (8.7 per cent), Kurmis 
a 0.2), Gujars (0.7) and Koris (2.8). 
Bete Per cent of the people have been 
rm bei as Scheduled Castes, principal among 
“ing Chamars (12.7 per cent) and Pasis 


(9 
ape Roughly 15-per cent of the total 


melt | Catan ia 1981 consisted of Muslims. 

e wilh td t by features of caste geography in UP also 
ub Tikusi oe First, except in the hills where 
aen Sto E more than half the number, there 
ae Mpulation ita more than a quarter. of a district 


rate 
i - Second, a ii 
abuts, Abirs larger castes like Brahmins, 


p nly » Chamars i 

“oline Y Spre and Kurmis tend to be 
ate witeteg ^d throughout the State. If Muslims are 
imil bet a majorja o mogeneous group, they too do 
oat | 20 Per cere in any district and are more 


cent of a district population only in 


rath | The aut > 

isa | |e view Or is an expert i 

"pll (fee those ressed ane e ee 

E Ivorkeg pa the organisation he works for or | 
id i ag been an the past. Pre-Independence data 
oO we amindan; rom the Setilement Reports | 
Wot the PO8t-Ing arı Abolition Committee Report | — 
j a f NSticts. pendence data were collected from | 


atesin population is 41.9 per cent, principal among. 
8.5), 


“was, however, weak where Muslims, Jats, Tyagis and 


_ came under British 
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eleven districts. Third, while in any district 

UP plains the number of castes with over 5 ee 
representation may be only five or six, there would 
be another 15 to 20 castes, each with more than 
1 per cent share in the total population. The f: 

districts in UP are thus multi-caste in nature. The aa 
general belief about India having regional preponde- he 
rance of certain castes (like the Marathas in Maha- 

rashtra and the Jats in Haryana) does not seem to be 

true of UP. 


EVEN BEFORE the arrival of the Mughals a yery 
complex hierarchy of traditional rights over land 
existed in UP. Between the actual cultivator and the 
state there were several layers of intermediaries, 
which could be broadly reduced to two, primary and 
secondary zamindars. The primary zamindar usually 
lived in the village, had immediate proprietary 
dominion over the soil, regulated the settlement of 
newcomers in the village and controlled the produce. 
Secondary zamindars, also called raja, collected land 
revenue from the primary zamindars and paid it to a 
the treasury. He also held proprietary rights in some á 
villages. The power of this intermediary class to 
collect revenue was dependent upon the goodwill of 
the emperor and because of insecurity in the conti- 
nuity of his authority he had no concern for long- 
term prospects of agricultural development. He, 
therefore, oppressed the primary ‘zamindar to the 
extent possible, who in turn exploited the peasant 
cultivator. : ; 

At the time of. Akbar, Thakurs as secondary 
zamindars paid more than two-thirds of the total 
revenue in the districts of middle-Doab, Oudh and 
the East. In Rohilkhand and upper-Doab their hold 


Gujars in the upper-Doab region and Muslims, 
Kurmis, Ahirs and Lodhs in the Rohilkhand held 
huge estates. 
The caste composition of zamindars altered to 
some extent in the 18th and 19th century. The 
collapse of the central Mughal authority led to the 
expansion of land controlled by the Jats and Gujars 
in the districts of upper-Doab and by the Brahmins 
in the Bundelkhand and central UP. Secondly, the 
money-lending and the official class who were mostly 
Banias, Brahmins, Kayasthas and Khatris kept on 
‘acquiring zamindari rights during the British period 
through falsification in records, public auction, debt 
mortgage, etc. They were helped in this process by 
the high revenue demand fixed under Regulation 9 
of 1833 which resulted in many sales. _Under the 
early British rule the new opportunity to carn” H 
‘money went to these castes which was utilised by 
them to get the landed status so highly prized in 


society at thattime. — - * Pie E 
e an eiers of North-West Provinces, which 
ne under British control early in the 19th century, 


15 


land was settled during the early settlements Y 


the primary zamindars ignoring the claims of the 
rajas and the secondary zamindars. Hence a cohe- 
sive and aristocratic class with large estates could 
not develop in the province. The agricultural con- 
i ditions in the western districts were also not con- 
i ducive to the entrenchment of a strong parasitic 
landlord class, unlike in the more fertile regions of 
i the eastern Gangetic plains. On the other hand, 
1 roughly two-third villages in the Oudh, which was 
annexed by the British in 1856, were settled with the 

È secondary zamindars called Talukdars. 
In the medieval period as land was abundant, 
there was no threat of eviction from the zamindar 
to the peasant. Because of scarcity of manpower, a 
i tradition of hereditary rights in land developed. 
' Nothing was to be gained by ousting the immediate 
cultivator so long as he paid the traditional rent. 
As pressure on land increased, security of tenure 
became a live issue, at least in Oudh and the eastern 
districts of UP where land was more fertile and per 
g capita availability of land low. Thus at the turn of 
4 the present century 88 per cent of all cultivators in 
Oudh tilling 77 per cent of the cultivated area were 
Í tenants-at-will. Here the landlords could enhance 
i the rents of the low-caste cultivators without 
recourse to ejectment proceedings. The districts of 
í the western Uttar Pradesh presented a markedly 
| different picture. In Saharanpur for instance in 
ae E Es hardly an) pistinction between the 
“pay nant and the rev -payi = 
prietor. eUuga Re DEE PLO 


i 
a 
i 
f 
i 


labour and often cultivated a substantial pa i 
holding with the help of family labour. part of his 


THE TENANTS in UP were gran i 
during legislations enacted P T ae 
1921-26, presumably as a result of agrarian dis- 
turbances at that time. The terms of tenancy could 
be altered once in every ten years only by a special 
paces and Dory nego uation between the landlord 
nt. The heir of the t i i 
holding and held it for five a eee a 
as the deceased, but after five years the land vain 
reverted to the landlord. The 1939 Act aed aed 
ae eee ; Mas. et Govind Ballabh Pant 
ic of the earlier m 
ed te all tenants in Agra and Oudh full on 
zg ae on their holdings.. It also took away the nae 
x e zamindar to resume land for making im ee 
8 eens P He datiy of land. Thus by this He Ni 
_ Zamindar had e actual co I 
| eee for his sir and khudkasht, Sues 
ae e tenants nor enhance the rents. "The 
following table demonstrates the growth in ne 


Diciti 4 ` ‘ 
igitized by Arya Samaj Foundation per at aectae aera ncies in UP: 


The zamindar, even when he belonged to 


a the upper caste, had no inhibiti 
bition towards manual - class of cultivators, mostly upper castes, who got | 


- reduced to Rs 10 per acre. 


Tay 4; Non-occupancy tenants as a percentage of al tenants 


The information given in various sett] i 
about the caste of tenants and pro t ement rep 
number of interesting features abou ae tevel 
in UP. First, Rajputs and urban cast lan o 1 
Kayasthas and Muslims owned more ies like Ban | 
farmed directly. On the contrary and thay 3h | 
Brahmins was higher in many district sale 9 
vated land as compared to their shaven 10 the ff 7 
This was more true Of the districts į 
eastern UP where generally the Thakur pa 
lord and the Brahmin was the occu Was the land: 
From these districts a number of Brahan aa tenant, 
men agitated in favour of tenurial oe Congres. 
1920s and 1930s and much of the aos in the 
Thakurs and Brahmins in the post-] between | 
politics of these districts has its historical “Penden 
the tenurial structure of the immediate oe ina 


Second, over roughly 40 per c | 
upper Hindu castes enjoyed P tata Me OE 
tenants. They, particularly in central and ea a 
were not agriculturists by tradition and sae 
manual labour. They often got their lands nae 
through inferior tenants on a share-cropping na 
These inferior tenants were not recorded and there 
fore could not get any benefit out of the land legisla- 
tions. On the contrary, fear of land reforms and 
increased commercialisation in agriculture prompted 
the superior caste tenants to oust the sub-tenants 
from land who were thus reduced to the statusof 
agricultural labourers. Thus in the long run zamin: 
dari abolition indirectly helped in creating a nm 
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recorded as occupancy tenant in the first half of the 
present century, but hardly cultivated their lands, 
and yet the introduction of capitalistic mode of pro 
duction in agriculture induced them to take to cult 
vation through hired labour. 

Third, the upper caste agriculturists had the bal 
quality of land under their cultivation either 4 the 


Ureily 


own sir and khudkasht or as ex-proprietaly tenure 

and yet, the incidence of rent on them ‘was low: 

In Pratapgarh in 1896 the Thakurs paid Rs 4.9) | btion as 

acre as rent whereas the low-caste cultivators pag Tab 
4 able: 


Rs 7. In Rae Bareli in 1929 the Kurmi fame n 
required to pay roughly a third more n ee aa 
the Thakur. while the Kachhi and Murao tenani ra 
almost double. The anomaly in the differential 
of rent on caste basis continued even after 2 ae 
abolition as the rent paid by each tenant Dé rel ia 
abolition became the land revenue to Dé paida omei 
to the state after 1952: This was correcte 
extent by legislation introduced in 1 
minimum land revenue on™ unirrigated 
increased to Rs 5 per acre while the ™* 
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"cent. of- the total ‘settled. Saad Thus, aithonen ots 
: they were left with ‘sufficient land (varying from 40. 
i to 400 acres with an average of 70 acres) and were | 
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Principal Intermediate 
castes 


Jat 25 
Tyagi 12 
Gujar 6 
Kurmi 3 
Lodh 18 
Bhumi- 
har 18 
Kurmi 14 
Kurmi 5 
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- castes over political institutions. 


cent of land today but 15 out of 


1937 provincial elections, \ 
"proved disastrous in SO far as protection of long- 
term interest of the landlords was concerned. It 
forced the Congress to openly espouse the interests 
of the occupancy tenants, especially those who had 
voting rights, in order to wean them away from the 
influence of the Taluqdars. NAP got disbanded 
soon after 1937, and neither in 1946 nor ia the post- 
Independence elections the zamindars as group tried 
to organise as coherent opposition to the ruling 
party. They chose to pursue individual rather than 


class interests. 


Table 4; Share of castes in land and political power in UP 
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HOW DID the substantial inter-c 

ownership of land effected by the eee z 
tions in UP influence politics in UP? One Sai id 
have expected that the intermediate castes, h i 
benefited both frem tenancy reforms and Ea 
Revolution, should be able to acquire political foa 


=- at the expense of the Brahmins and Thakurs. But as 


_ the figures in columns 5 to 8 of Table 

"little decline in the hold of the E ees 
; On the oth 
if the elections to the office er hand, 
-1983 are any indication, ae Ko remih, in 
have reappeared on the political scene of UP and S 
many districts have captured the office of and in 
Pramukhs in the same proportion in which + lock 
zamindari rights. To give an example ey held 
akurs number only 9 per cent, own about 25 per 
ramukhs belong to this caste. This the 22 Block 
“cess - is i 
ae 7 ich 67 per cent zamindari pear ene dis. 
ict w ey enjoyed before 1952. The cont e dis- 

ience ©  Thakurs and Brahmins in UP IRET 
Mahar to the pattern of politics in titer 

ke Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil. 
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Te ultivating middle castes have- 


Where the Aryan people and Sanskrit d 
its deepest impact, differs from ines culty 
one fundamental respect. In the soa 
were the only representatives of h, 
castes wbich increased their special the Wice 
the rest of the population. But in th distance hee 
the presence of other caste groups ai north, t 
status, Brabminism did not have to Un high g 
as in West Bengal and the southern» S tyrania 
Brabminism has flourished in regi States, qa 
characterised by steep and discontmaee Whi 
social hierarchies. gus 
Apart from enjoying secure ; 
villages, the Brahmins are also pa rights inthe 4 
all urban professions, including trade pened it 
they took a lead in many reform Fy Historica i 
the Arya Samaj. At no time in the ae ee like 
did they appear as a group as parasites 3 100 Years i 
A Brahmin in UP still commands res cat nei 
Unlike Brahmins, the Thakurs as zami 
talukdars were isolated from the mainte 
nationalist movemeat but they proved’ GaSe 
over the rural areas by winning elections 4 a 
tickets of the Opposition parties. It is interes "i 
note that even in the districts of Rae Bareli Sule | 
pur, Pratapgarh and Faizabad which RE 
strong tenant struggles in the second and thi | 
decades of the present century, Thakur prominens | 
in electoral politics has continued unabated inth l 
last 30 years. If anything, their share seems to haw | 
increased lately. To what extent the pre-Indepent i 
ence tenant struggles generated animosity agains 
Thakurs as a Caste is a question to which social scien 
tists and historians may like to address themselyes 
It appears that the Talukdar, being remote froni 
the peasants, was generally respected and hostility 
instead was directed against the intermediaries Wi? | 
indulged in extortion and excesses. For instance, 0 | 
one of the resolutions of the Kisan Sabha 12 | 
Pratapgarh it was stated that if the karindas 80" 
illegal demands the peasants would take them! | 
their Thakur. This perhaps demonstrated, thal! 
social respect and awe the Thakurs comma’ 
the villages did not get diminished 4S a result 
peasant agitations. The following assessment | 
the Settlement Officer of Jhansi in 1947 still seen! 
be valid: ; : 
Thakurs as landlords continue to retain 
ristics, conservative and reactionary, e: 
wilful, they struggle to maintain their ance g 
and fight all attempts at independence O1 
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their legal rights on the part of their tenants 


_ this is said, it must be freely admitted that the 
prefer them to'a Bania. Theirs is an ideal 
despotism which, though it may have many ies 

“unsuited to modern trends of thought, yet © 
great deal of graciousness. x 
ban-base 
ition of 


As already stated, the ur 
yib the rural areas with the abolit 
t the time of Independence they 


ed in the Congress Party in leaders! ppo 
l continued togt © 


q fy and with the gradudlolizetodtrotteanaispundaien cheered Cnet. It perhaps shows that the 
Pit agriculture, started making good profits. Janata Party of which BLD was a major constituent 
i fist a income from agriculture could not was not expecting electoral support from the 
ste for buying more land because of legislative Scheduled Castes voters. Failure on the part of the 
bg sed ç, it was channelised to get political power middle castes to establish downward alliances with 
| ctio ect or indirect elections. Itis significant other backward classes and the Scheduled Castes on $ 
© fion i iprouge the 800 and odd Block Pramukhs who the basis of a sound economic programme has | 


Gets a hat? airectlY elected by the village pradhans in alienated the latter to the advantage of the elite 
Social i were! d where there is no caste-based reservation caste candidates of the Congress-I. ei 
annia 1983 ae er cent belonged to the Scheduled Castes. Second, although the Lohia Socialist Party and | / 
ich ni wed e money power with them and the desire of BKD tried to give adequate representation to the || 
ditt’ olitical parties to seek self-financing candidates middle caste candidates, yet it could not totally N 
tiom] Er them from winning elections without the ignore Brahmins and Thakurs, They, especially 2i 
inthe 4 Piof reservation. Thakurs, have held important leadership positions "| 
ted iy | Foes: a rae in these parties and therefore the character of these 
‘onically | we MUST now focus attention on the aes lcipation parties remained diffused. 
MIs lie ofthe intermediate castes 1m0 politics. During the Third, as already stated, rate of mobilisation and 
O yes A nationalist struggle the Congress Party never made political consciousness is slow among the other 
ploiters i any effort to mobilise the middle castes. It remained backward castes. They lack the status, economic 


dominated by the Brahmins and the urban castes. power and numerical concentration that has pro- 
The intermediate castes, which number about 46 per vided the bases for entry of middle caste groups into 
eat in the State’s population, were selectively politics in other parts of the country. To organise a 


jars and | 
m ofthe 


git hod | mobilised by BKD in the west and Lohia’s party on the basis of all backward versus elite castes 
00 the | Socialist Party in the east. The impact of Left willbe premature in many districts of UP. 

estingilo | socialist parties in consciously wooing the Ahirs Fourth, the backward caste leaders also want 
Sulta | and Kurmis was beginning to be felt in UP’s poli- social respectability and a share in political power 


“itnesed | tics right from the second general elections. In the and patronage. The Opposition parties can offer | i 


id thid f 1962 general elections 23 per cent candidates of the them important positions within the party but not 
minene | Socialist Party belonged to the Yadav and Kurmi executive power. Often, a backward caste leader 3 
w castes as opposed to only 6 per cent candidate of after winning an Assembly seat on the ticket of an = 


the Congress Party. Later in 1974, when this party Opposition party, is enticed away to the Congress. 7 


idepent | merged with BKD which had already secured a firm Thus the Opposition parties have often been feeder * 


ee | base among the Jats, Lodhs and Gujars in western organisations for the dominant Congress system. 
cee | Coone could have expected that the new party Fifth, many districts in UP like Barabanki, 
E fron would not only speak for all seetions of the pea- Bulandshahr, Etah, etc., have more than one aspir- 


“atry but would be able to get stable and unflinch- ing mobile middle caste with large voting strength. 


siilit A 
ee a ae from middle peasant castes which would _ Lack of unity among them has worked to the 
tance, i Wh Ea in its electoral successes. advantage of the Congress Party. 
abiaj topis id this aot happen? Although the answer — Before we conclude this elementary essay on the 
qs matt adi question would demand examination ofthe inter-play between caste and political power, mention 
them | thee verona] ability of various pelitical parties, may be made of an important development of the 
that ttt Orma rategies and alliances, programmes and per- last ten years. Although land ownership has been . 
anded i aan yet some tentative explanations can be | so far a determining factor for any group in UP in 
result staat First, the middle castes are not a controlling social institutions, and Green Revolu- 
meat OT Drise Hee and undifferentiated group. ‘They com- tion has certainly made the surplus farmers well-off 
see) tions in arge Dumber of castes with different posi- (from Indian standards), yet the richer section of the 
paratë inthe ER Titual hierarchy, control ever land and ~ rural gentry seem to have accumulated wealth not 
sal wi Kurmis, ia modernisation. The Jats, Ahirs, so much from agriculture but oe mo 
idl] “ot of the noS and Gujars make up only 20 per like flour mills, rice sbellers and brick-Kilns, iro 
ise the other pa. Spulation, leaving out 26 per cent of trade, fair-price shops, licences in essential comi 
rie] xs. pekward castes and 20 per cent Scheduled modities like coal, kerosene, eee ane ae 
f tte) È middie ca rite likely that the rise of some of repatriation incomes from members of the family 
Te tated pates like the Jats and Ahirs has gene- working and bureaucracy 1n corrupt departments. i 
DF | nels Which © in the minds of other backward  Surpluses from land may provide the initial invest- 
te Brahmin 237 have shifted their support to the ment required for business or education, but it dogs 


A that the Mins and Tha p Mas : ital required for a poli- 
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V. Communal Conflagration: Cost of Propaganda 
Warfare 


p Gujarat Bandh called by the AGERC on 
March 18 was “relatively” peaceful. But it was 
© followed by a series of incidents of communal 
violence inside the walled city areas of Ahmedabad. 
~ According to Asghar Ali Engineer, India’s foremost 
“student of communal violence, the toll of communal 
violence was the highest since the 1969 Ahmedabad 
riots. Among the 19 persons killed, 14 died from 
"police firing and five from stabbings; 52 persons 
were severely injured; 115 shops’ were set ablaze. 
The total damage is estimated to be in the neigh- 
~ pbourhood of Rs 3 crores. The communal violence 
~ is unusual since there was no characteristic build-up 
of communal tensions which usually precedes 
~ carnage. What is equally striking is the fact that 
““" there was an extraordinary incidence of looting and 
arson in a variety of areas such as Navarangpura, 
| Ashram Road, Sharda Society, Ambayadi, Ghee 
| Kanta Road, Jhaverivad, Panpur Naka, Shahpur 
and Relief Road beyond the traditional conflagra- 
tion points such as Khadia or Shahpur. 
The actual details of violence are difficult te 
_ assemble from contemporary accounts. But all sorts 
_ of ‘weapons’ were used. Stabbing and stone throwing 
i produced the largest casualties. Pipes and cycle 
Chains were also abundantly used. Special cement 
< stones with nails were also used: 


ade ee cheer 


_ the following variety: multiple fractures owi 
Laey Ma win, t 
lathi-charge, teargas shell injuries, and bullet 
ies 


Despite the fact that the army wa i 
rch 19, violence and arson a unt 
‘Most areas for two days. Police were also targets 
| stone-throwing and other kinds of physical 
‘It is clear that on the first three days of 


different. The Times of India reporting on 


police proved both inadequate and some-_ 


_ Monopoly of the Oppe 


_ principal re 


the situation on March 19, pointed to the “Passiv 
role played by the police? which provided a 4° 


opportunity for arson and violence. “Jp many 


areas, the police came on the scene long after the | 
hooligans had done their mischief”, and apart from | 


“the walled city where, violence took place on an 


unprecedented scale, the police were also not visible 


in the western part of the city where sporadic inci- 
dents of arson had been reported’. Fire brigades 
also arrived long after the event. 


This failure to manage the riot situation for close 
to three days is reminiscent of what happened in the 
wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination in Delhi and 
other cities in India. The law and order authorities 
did not appear as active and efficient as the “anti- 
social elements”. It is this feature, coupled with the 
fact, noted earlier, that this was a rather unusual 


credibility to, all kinds of rumours alleging that dis- 


gruntled Congress-I elements had encouraged, if not 


instigated, the riots. Such rumours, in turn, gaved 
perfect opportunity to the ruling party to escalate 


the propaganda war against the Opposition, sp i] 
cially BJP. One could understand such partisan pt9: 


paganda warfare as a part of doing politics. Whats 


difficult to understand is that the Prime Ministet of 


India, on his visit to Ahmedabad, on March ih 
decided to avoid all claims to an Olympian Be 
and lacerated the opposition parties as organni 
of agitation and riots. Even as the Prime 
was stating this, the State Government 
three student leaders who had come to P 
memorandum: to the Prime Minister 0 t 
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or woul be foregoing analysis is to suggest 
ch careful thought was given to public 
t mu he highest Jevel, even in the face of a 
n situation. Somehow, it seems to have 
gos violoni that a propaganda offensive would 
] pen tho nderlying problems. — It is not surprising 
1 ve O° has been progressively belied. Indeed, 
Opposition some advantage both at the 
ae national level; it justified their demand 
and enquiry. In not ordering such an 
judicia Government appeared to be on the 
ry, the, ce the least that the state does in the 
defensive, Retinal riots is to appoint an enquiry. 
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last week of April was again to 

ty In Sat immunity the absence of judicial 
er the | (pa confers on ‘anti-social elements”. Political 
from g 0 n of India have to begin to realise that while 
nan | di has its uses, and even windfalls, it also 
isible | lis is costs, including short-term costs of increased 
vinci: | ibility to manage dissent and protest and its 
sade; biecking into the realm of reckless criminality and 

ite long-range costs of legitimation not just of the 
close | mle of the majority party but of bourgeoisie liberal 
nthe | democracy itself. Se, 
| and Propaganda offensive also obstructs a realistic 
tities | appraisal of social forces and tendencies operative at 
‘anti | various levels during the period of widespread and 
th the | violent unrest among the people. Propaganda begins 
usual] to dull the edge of political acumen, especially when 
„and J is reckless reiteration causes an illusion that what is 
tdis | tring propagated as reality is itself real. Conse- 
f not ently, available political capabilities and resources 
save a onctisis management are squandered. Enchantment 
calate | vith propaganda ultimately results in a politics of 
espe} crude force, 5 tae 
ys? The movement in Gujarat, whatever one’s views 
hats} about it (ind I consider it d id of ; th 
terol | tutional morality) a A E 
a B ol relative aut Y), cannot be denied a certain degree 
status iientification cree of its own. A straightforward 
nisets R attributes the movement with Opposition 
pister "Soutcefulne €s to them a degree of legitimation, 
ested Tesence Whi Ss as well as significant- political 
eit § | tichustinon OBCY so recently failed to display at. 
round Firs ae Such denial has many costs. ae 
dents J ed p, > Ue8Otiated solution can now be port: 
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igitized b. S jF tion Chennai and eGangotri 
e clear from the time Ministers *'Wrarch 31; while Ahmedabad was still burning, the 


Government secretariat staff registered their demand- 
for the abolition of the roster system and publi- 
cation of the Sadhwani Committee report concern- 
ing the system. And on March 21 Gujarat Nava- 
tachana Society articulated the following demands: 


(a) Reservation should not exceed thirty per cent. 
(b) Reservation should be so devised that a 
student could get it once in life-time. 


(c) Benefits should be linked with family planning 
and should not be available to the third child. 


(d) The policy should eventually phase out all 
reservations. 


Fourth, while propaganda offensive may have the 
effect of compelling ali ruling party members to toe 
the line, as it were, of the fuehrer, it has also a 
similar unifying impact on the cadres of the Opposi- 
tion parties. The advantages of propaganda war- 
fare, as an instrument of generating and reinforcing 
party loyalties, work the same way with all political 
parties. 


Fifth, the propaganda war does not solve any 
underlying problem. The parties involved in violence | 
——police, Muslims, innocent people, caste Hindus, 
depressed classes — continue to bear the brunt of 
the riots even as senior leaders of political parties 
fiddle, ala Nero. Indeed, propaganda creates a 
certain degree of alienation from the political process 
which does not even attend to the real causes of the 
misery of people caught in conflagration. 

Overall, the trouble with propaganda is that the 
propagators begin to believe in their own propaganda. 
Not merely is the relative autonomy of the move- 
ment is not perceived, but also the dynamic acceler- 
ation of new demands. is not taken seriously. And 
when this happens, there is aggravation of the sense 
of injustice on the part of the articulators of the 
demand; and increasing resort to undue repression 
(as the police brutalities on peaceful agitation by. 


- Government staff on the roster issue in early May 


demonstrates). In the Process, precious leadership 
opportunities and capabilities of containing and 
managing dissent and protest within their democratic; 
constitutional confines are recklessly surrendered. 


VI. Police Violence of April 


n the Government opened ane > 
utsi 
eae sarwa Vidyalaya. They were asked to name 
Beck who oes instigating the school boycott. They 
were threatened and assaulted. When they name 
two students, they were also picked up (this phrase 
is unhappy but accurate; “a pick-up” isnt the oe 
thing as “arrest”). All four students spent the a 
in police lock-up. Upendra Patel, a fifteen-year-o 
student, narrated to his mother, Pramilabebn, a 
story of beatings and harassment; he also narrate 
his, probably, first lesson 1n legal education. He said 
that the police threatened that they would frame him 
for violation of prohibition laws after making him 
force to drink liquor. 
Pramilabehn Patel took four days to muster 
courage to filea representation on behalf of residents 
of the area against the highhandedness of the police. 
When she returned from the Commissioner’s office, 
she was beaten up by a group of policemen whom 
she named as: Inspeetor Chavada, Sub-inspector 
Sharma‘and Constable Atmaram; she also alleged 
that Deputy Commissioner Priyadarshini dealt the 
first blow. She was assaulted thus for ten minutes. 
Thereafter, the police went on a campaign of terror. 
They made people open the houses and beat up 
everyone in sight. This included an old woman of 
65 years of age (Sharadabehn), Avina Shah, wife of 
a 26-year-old shopkeeper and his two sisters, 
Hitendra Shah who was attempfing to return home 
after buying icecream, Narendra Mistry, a mill-hand 
who had just returned home after a day’s hard work 
and a widow Indwmatibehn Patel. It was also 
alleged that a notorious bootlegger was let loose in^ 
| the area threatening people with dire consequences 
if ey aes against police,concerning the school 
incidents. i 
Clearly, this was the beginning ofa “get tough” 
policy. Police do not beat up citizens for complain- 
ing against the highhandedness; they just ignore 
them. Nor do they usually beat up urban women. 
Their initial explanation that these were “minor 
incidents” in response to. stone-throwing is an insult 
to intelligence. The facts that Vinodbhai Patel, a 
Congress-I corporator, decided to join a protest 
i fast on April 6 and Chief Minister Solanki said that 
he was “‘sorry for the instances of beating up of som 
Ne : A 
' women in Asarwa area”’ are conclusive of the matt 
he Chief Minister further stated that he was iss ing 
instructions to the police “not to mete such treat Be 
_ to women and children”. The departmental Sane 
which has been announced will take its pea 
and certainly no results will be available durin a 
reservation agitation; but we at least know th i x 
po piolenee did occur. at the 
hadia, the site of many pre-Independenc 
3 4 
uggles and post-1950 Communal conflagrations, 


thus far. But whe 
` Apal 1, the police picked up two students 0 
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to lathi-c Aae EIA abuses were 
The police diary, according to 
all this action on the basis of 
incidents by a 500-strong mob; but the inn. Mi 
cribed do net even prima facie support es 
that is recorded is damage of Rs. 10 A 
van and an injury in the left leg tog poles o 
able. There is no account of head inie 
The real reasons lay elsewhere. Iam incli 
believe every word of what a senior police 


freely. 
reports; x 
Stone-thy ti 


ed to 


told Nachiketa Desai and Alok Chatterjee Officer q 
Indian Express. The police and the SRP cates A, 
Ce 


a curfew of their own to prevent trouble ; 
nearby sensitive areas, prone to communal a 
More important, the unnamed official explained thy 
the sudden increase in police violence js aie at 
“prevailing frustration and fatigue”; the police a 
SRP had no respite from the patrolling duties a 
the last six months, depriving them ofa TO 
social life”. Since Indira Gandhi’s assassination 
police have been excessively employed in om 
bandobast or the other, the officer explained; now 
in disquieting desperation, they want to quell the 
anti-reservation agitation on their own by methods 
they know best. 3 ; 
These methods continued to be applied in 4 
jabour area Saraspwr, where since the April 9 
Ahmedabad Bandh, young persons pelted police 
with spiked stones. The police were sought to be 
placed at some disadvantage by the clever tactic of 
elderly women leading the mob or the procession 
with young persons throwing stones from the reat. 


_ There was no way in which the police could take 


defensive or offensive measures without hurting 
women; but when they did, there was also no way 
in which they could escape charges of atrocities 
against women! Caught in a double bind, the 
decided to do the best under the circumstances and 
countered stone-throwing. Rumours helped the 
situation to grow even. more combustible. 
police chased on April 13 a miscreant to 
temple in Saraspur, rumours 


desecrated the temple and beaten up the head priest 


1 z protest: 
This, among other things, led to a violent pa IE 


leading to the burning down of the police stå 
in the area. Similarly, when Vijay Bhatt Wi 


to hospital for treatment, rumours had it 
more $ 


local youth ‘leader’ was dead, creating 7 fw wis 


for angry outburst of violence. Indefinite © 
only a partial answer. 


doubt, a little- 
a long way 
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+, a massive disinformation campaign; Delhi November riots. Of course, the High Court 
sulted aie political masters may pat them- was entitled to its opinion; what was disgraceful was 
Br enous pack, in retrospect that this tactic was the manner in which benches got changed in mid- 
a on tHe ing the situation rather well, even hearing and some of the remarks made by a Justice 
ro manag to acknowledge in the privacy expressing his contempt for social action litigation, 
a il Bay ethat the management was very investigative journalism and citizen action. The 
seit CO Jed indeed, and had the masters been Gujarat High Court, progressive as it has always 
-pi ut of power they would have been the been, had no hesitation in taking human suffering 
jense! s protest in the name of humanity and seriously. ; ; 
vey st ae One when the Hise Sout ordered this 
Dice ) omatipur and COquiry, not merely there was demoralisation among __ 
is operation tie ee Se ae led by the police and para-military forces, there was some 
I dia and ppan: Vashistha in Astodia area and discomfort, if not panic, among the managers of the — 
(omman fit E soner of Police A.K. Bhargav in people. A strong possibility existing of police 


qa] Co : immobilising itself by way of silent protest: it was 

7 gitional istha allegedly directed that the ; , Say p ze 

s a 4 isan yr a onal in Raipur be razed decided to withdraw Police and hand over certain 

re Nirma What followed was an invasion: doors Tas to Army. This in turn must have added to the 

S aor FT 5p ground. were opened with crow-bars, or dangerous demoralisation of the force. It is not 

pelt of private noses and telephone connections were SUtprising that for the first time the Solanki sarkar 
wa 


ge butts hicles, mostly two-wheelers, in sight held a conclave with the Opposition parties on 
ve. > z 


are Inside houses, all manner of things April 19. The Chief Minister issued a joint appeal - 
get : 


Pee ‘ : for restoration of peace and normalcy; with two 
wre destroyed: OA Sm ioe au 5a oo former Chief Minato Babubhai Jasbhai Patel and 
| fs and furniture. oe EOE f z pa k £ Chimanbhai Patel (of Janata and. BJP respectively) 
were beaten Up. ee EUS seen up signing it. The need for normalcy was heightened 
tisoperation. One has to rea AE SEREY a He by the possibilility of a- police rebellion. But this 
Burccounts to realize the horror onthi display of statespersonship came too late in the day. 
peaton: The, police- rebellion did happen. The immediate 
The operation terror could be understood at least provocation was the killing of Laxman Desai, a 
alhree ways, not mutally exclusive. First, as purely police head constable attending to the High Court 
f aliinsurrectionary operation, the chief objective Commission, by irate people. It was this incident 
| fhich is to terrorize people into submission. But which broke all inhibitions. Prevented by the Army 


urting {chan operation could make sense if it was simul- from storming Astodia, policemen rushed to the 
) way 4 “eously performed-in all the troubled areas and V.S. Hospital where Laxman Desai’s body Jay. Then 
ocities j udr conditions of censorship and suspension of they went berserk. They gheraoed fire stations and 
-they | judicial process. OF course, one can launch such. prevented the fire brigade from responding to dis- 
s and | "rations even without the last two preconditions; tress calls for well over an hour. In about 


d- the 


itclarly, this can only be done in rural or tribal 15 minutes, the entire Gujarat Samachar building was 


When S with no immediate access to the outside world. gutted by fire; the-property damage is close to Rs 7 
oat i eit the operation might be viewed simply asa - Crores. The Indian Express and Western Times offices — 
y had | nitive one; since women allowed themselves to be {45 were damaged by fire. It seems that the press 
Pi | tl fgnetatd, shielded the stone-throwing mobs and journalists were special targets of attack There _ 
ee i ‘aoe processions, they must be taught a Were also reported incidents -of looting in the city. ~ 
aken j tts Operation terror could be simply. By evening somehow the police were persuaded to 
t the | despera as fatigue and frustration induced acts- the fold. But the evening, and the following two — 
sop } % th ee 7 ; s days, saw an outburst of virulent communal violence — 
w was 4 trait Ue and frustration was added pervasive in Bapunagar; close to 25. people were killed in riot 


f “ling wee when the High Court of Gujarat; in - control. Close to 3,000 people were rendered noms: : 
a, congo ton filed by a BJP leader of Jessin Bapunagar. 

Toes a tuted a panel to report on the police 
P R Panel to which the Government. of 


larat 9 i 
tarieg an and provided the name of one of its 
Utt apa ereafter appealed to the Supreme 
€clsion, thus inviting strictures 
u on a s 

Wed ftom eee, Court). The High Court also- 
big, e and an ese areas, the entry of Commandant. 
Ka ued inet Police official: The otder was 
é a series (Greene es oe 
“ty of i the Up; statements`in the Lok 


~mon Home Minister. as banning- 
0 / S i 
: Hi: ice altogether. de eee 


> . 
tefore ike 8 intery 
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d by sheer neglect of their 


it is also nurtured i 
conditions and of their just demands. 


tion; 


Re agement of the inevitable also 
oes ht the Chief Minister deny the possibility 
Be he police revolted. In a press interview on 
Nal 24, he described the police behaviour a 
“revolt? but as resentment spreading through 5 3 
| ranks” after the killing of the head constable. cI ief 
resentment was generously enlarged by the Chi 
“Minister as also arising from ‘‘anti-police stance Si 
the press”. There was again going to be no HRA 
enquiry; indeed, the State Government instea j ee 
an appeal in the Supreme Court against the eci 
sion to hold a judicial enquiry to which it was a 
party! It is indeed difficult to find a more compre- 
hensive repudiation, in one single instance 10 India, 
of iwo cardinal values of constitutional order: 
(i) the rule of law, and (ii) the freedom of the press. 
Clearly, it was not expedient to seek to enforce 
discipline and prevent an outburst of crimi- 
nality amongst the custodians of law „and order. 
Tt is true that a short-term political gain has been 
achieved, It is not so clear what the not-too-long- 
term fall-outs of this would be on the sense of 
immunity enjoyed by the force, such immunity from 
basic accountability of law may be the emerging 
Indian strategy of riot control. But politicians of 
all shades must realise that this immunity would 
eventually involve very high costs to the manner of 
doing politics and to all basic institutions of liberal 
democracy. Ultimately, a situation will arise where 
police and the people will endeavour to settle their 
scores furiously on each side and the Government 
wil], on each such occasion, will have to decide, 
tactically, to support the police. 

The relation between police and para-military 
forces on the one hand and the armed forces on the 
other, are also going to assume the visage of latent 
hostility. In Khadia, for example, the army prohi- 
bited entry of the police beyond a certain point. 
What would have happened if this directive of the 
Army had been violated is a matter of a bloody 
guess. 

Curiously, all this happened despite the Prime 
Minister’s policy statement on April 19 that the 
trend of calling in CRPF, BSF and the Army was 
undesirable and should be reversed. He also called 
for immediate reduction, if not removal, of politici- 

sation of the police. All these words of wisdom fell 
on deaf ears in Gujarat. It is interesting that these 
-~ very commendable and studied observations of the 
- Prime Minister had no worthwhile impact on the 
Solanki sarkar, while a chance remark on reserva- 
_ tions at Hyderabad airport, noted earlier, was made 
nie. See of keeping the reservations policy 
_Be that as it may, violence spread to as 
eight towns and Army had te be E 
single one as them.. Surat, which never had thie 
privilege, joined the club of Gujarat’s proud cities 
The violence in Surat was a very complex affair Tt 
involved surfacing of many ethnic tensions in the 
diamond area of Surat; it: also enabled a large 
ber of personal scores to be settled. Burning 
ms Was also among the principal activity. 


Pee SS acita > enh aE te <0) vk Pee 
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since September 10, 1981, not released? 


Vendetta was restored as a social nor 
law and order machinery broke down, 

of people killed in firing all over Gujara en 
number of people injured, has yet to be 
But fatalities might well over be hundra 
in other cities, including Surat, demonstr 
unpreparedness and inadequacy of police: ited 
culties in mobilising the para-military ax ii. 
forces. Even on these types of issues, the o ù 
tion of Gujarat remains confined to Abn 
Ahmedabad, of course, is not Gujarat, edabag 


m even a 


imate 


VH. Karmachari Strike: Wages of Ineptitude 


The lull in violence in the first week of 
followed by the strike of about eight 
thousand government 
They had, as noted earlier, articulated th 
for the publication of Sadhwani Committee Report 
on Roster System on March 21 in a meeting wih 
Chief Minister Solanki. The Report 
mitted to the Government on September 10, 193| 
Two years after this, ; 
Congress-I MLA, had demanded the release of this 
Report in the Congress legislators’ meeting; but 
nothing was done. Stony silence 


would place his copy of the Report before the 


House, if the Government did not release it, The | 


Government employees decided, and not withont 
reason, that enough was enough, and a showol 
strength was most likely to provide results, The 
response of the Government to this not unreason 
able demand on March 21 was to declare the 
Secretariat staff as “essential services” under (n 
early April) the Essential Services Maintenance Att 


When the employees went to present a memo | 
randum of their demands, they were severely Jathi 


: mar jl 29, the lathi | 
charged in the Secretariat on April BK. Nebt | 


charge was so brutal that Governor i 
and Sobha Nehru publicly expressed shock ii 
indignation. To the initial demand for the 
cation of the Sadhwani Committee Report 1 
now added two additional demands: judicia 


of using disproportionate force. These 
were rejected; on May 7, nearly three lakh pan 
Karamcharis also joined the strike. AS m 
thirtyfive associations were involved in 


marking unprecedented solidarity „across iy Ws 
tions. The only exception to this Soi epo | 


been provided by employees of reserve 
who were the prime beneficiaries of 


System. G $ 
Why was a report available to the Sr 


telease for about three and- a half yea" ad | 
the dominant view that the Committee S, j 


groups would have disagreed with the mA 
It was only when the indiffere 
arrogance of power, failed to prevèn 


Ube. 
t, and 4. 


May Was 


h |: 
karmacharis (employee | 


eir demand 


Was sub.) 


Shashikant Lakhani, a 


greeted his | 


announcement in the Legislative Assembly that he | Kutch 
} Kutch a 


publ | 


| enquis 
into police excesses and punishment of polis gu! 7 Í 


in the decisio®: 
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ression. When repression led toa 
4 there was no option but to agree 
This was done (although the 


Government announced an accord, 
e “lasted only for two days. The bulk 
a repudiated the agreement, and are 


ACY yarma ir indefinite strike. 
a tl Doe seeks the removal of the roster 
once Te S‘ ich the Government could scarcely con- 
dabad ENR in principle, it is a demand which, in 
“Yat A > ought not to concede. But if the 
1 oy See as addicted to “‘principles”’, it would 
ude i Gotta eased the Sadhwani Committee Report 
pe: (o3 atthe latest, and (ii) firmly rejected 
y Was aar amendation concerning abolition of the 
undre 9 r stem while attending to any justified grie- 
Oyees), roster SY 


side in the operation of the system. 
enki sarkar had no hesitation in rejecting 
| ie “class” criterion prescribed by Rane Com- 
| asion; why could it not have rejected the anti- 
"i oster recommendation of the Sadhwani Committee? 
The Solanki sarkar’s inaction is not readily com- 
| pehensible. True, the Cabinet was an uneasy coalition 
| ofhostile forces. With Sanat Mehta, Manoharsinhji 
hdeja and Jinabhai Darji (not to speak of a short- 


that he | Wed but effective assault by Mahipat Mehta from 
re the | Sich against Solanki sarkar on the issue of party- 
The | mesidency) the Chief Minister had to “manage’’- 


vitho | teparty and the State by constant tight-rope walk- 
howot | 0s He did so rather adroitly. 

The | But it is doubtful whether Jinabhai Darji and 
reason | Mher factions would have opposed Solanki in his 
re the | "ction of anti-roster recommendations. In fact, 
fer (io | YÙ political convictions and convenience would 
e Act | te dictated their massive support to Solanki. The 


liter could 

ae infighting by releasing the Sadhwani Commit- 

m Port and rejecting it. 

tis y Way in which Solanki sarkar has behaved on 
Ue raises the inference that the Government 
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have derived many tactical advantages — 


hennai and eG: 
it could e 


out having to reject it explicitly. Obviously, it was 
overlooked that when the quota of reservations was 
raised from 31 to 49 per cent, the dead will come 
alive and haunt the political bosses. The fact that 
greater number of employees than before will now be 
affected by roster system, and therefore demands to 
publish the report and fer its implementation will 
Se was overlooked or underplayed in January 

The Solanki Sarkar is now ina real dilemma, a 
dilemma of its own creation. The more repression 
it adopts, the more strident will be the demand for 
abolition of roster. The more conciliatory it be- 
comes to the striking employees, the more hostile 
will it make the reserved group beneficiaries. Will 
the Central Government bail out the State Govern- 
ment and say that no decision on alteration of the 
Toster system will be made until a national consensus 
is reached, as it has recently announced in relation 
to the extension of the backward classes quota? 
How many sacrifices will the national leadership 
continue to make to salvage a Government which 
has not merely failed to manage a situation of its 


gotri EARR ee A 
ectively “kill” the Report, with- 


-own creation but aggravated it by repression? The 


new Prime Minister who helped a battered and effete — 
party to return to an unprecedented majority deser- 
ved surely a much better deal from his Chief- 
Minister. i 

A political solution to the present strike is both — 
morally and pragmatically imperative. I believe that 
the Government would be well advised to entrust the 
entire problem to an eminent person of Gujarati 
origin like retired Justices D.A. Desai, M. Hidaya- 
tullah, J.N. Shelat or J.C. Shah. And in doing so 
it should commit itself in advance that it would 
accept their award as binding. Failure to adopt 
some such strategy would result in a solidarity of 
Government workers with student and non-student 
youth and the middle class reactionary associations 
which are spearheading the anti-reservation move- 
ment. (To be continued) ; 
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BHABANI SEN GUPTA 


;ELPOMENT is probably the most controversial 
D aein A shrinking planet, divided into 
North and South. The division itself is a manifest 
ation of the controversies around the concept © 
development. Indeed development is too important i 
mafter to be left to the charge of developmenta 
economists whether they belong to the North or the 
South. Basically, development is a political issue, 
for all crucial developmental decisions are basically 
political. And because development Is a political- 
economic offspring of the state, we find in the Third 
World, or the developing countries, the twin process 
of development and deprivation going hand in hand 
bound to one another with an umbilical cord. 

Call it North and South, or East and West, the 
world has become one, despite the clashing. ideo 
_logies and combating national interests. This One 
World has two mutually antagonistic political-social 
systems, the capitalist and the Marxist-Leninist. In 

between lie the 100-plus nations delivered in the last 
35 years from the wombs of the colonial empires of 
a handful of West European powers. The vast 
majority of these new nations are very closely tied 
up with the world capitalist system. Perhaps only 
a 15 of them have Marxist or Marxist-Leninist regimes 
of different shades, but many of these too have strong 
linkages with the world capitalist system. Capitalist 
development is based on deprivation of the many 
fora long time, until the development level has 
reached the stage when the deprived can receive their 
share of the resource cake. The Marxist-Leninist 
development model is also based on prolonged 
large-scale deprivation; even today, after nearly 70 
years i joatean and collectivised agricul- 
ture, the Soviet people are deprived of 
things of life. 7 E many good 
There is however one major difference between the 


development begins at the top and trickles down to 
the bottom; it takes an enormous quantity of time 
for the fruits of development to trickle down to the 
Poorest mass of the population. In the Marxist- 
| Leninist model, development begins at the bottom 
_ The poor benefit first, after, of course, the privileged 
members of the Party and the State, who, however 
constitute only a small fraction of the Population, 
# ne difference perce ibs two models can be seen if 
compares India and.China. W. \ 
Bank economist a ae hatever the World 
show that the rural and urban poor i i 
better fed, clothed and Ronee cane nee nae 
brethren in India. The Chinese haye made near] 
0 per cent of their population literate in 35 Weare 
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two models of development. In the capitalist model, . 


- poverty. In the United States 23 ae 


_-8rieved and half-insane King 
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Development Policies and Human Deprivation i: 


while n rate of literacy in India iS Still belo (faked 

per cent. H n 
I hold no brief for the Chinese Marxist-Len Janka 
Maoist political system. The Chinese th enini 4 E r 
now admit that 10 million people perished S gon f 
the Great Leap Forward period, and no qom 
ARS . i er w came | 
million during the Cultural Revolution, The Chi U H 
model, indeed the Soviet model too haye been o i De 
expensive in terms of human life and suffering ighly Ee s 
so has been the capitalist model — in the 18th : h 
19th centuries, during the first and second sta at | td tc 
the Industrial Revolution. All development, the oy ates 
expensive in human terms. There is no developmen I ad de 
without deprivation. Certain classes or segmentsof | The 
people will be deprived in order to make it possible 4 loping 
for the others to develop first. In the capitalist mod capital 
the relatively small ‘class of haves develop first, Ay | worki 
Jawaharlal Nehru used to say, “We cannot distribue | inthe 
poverty’? — a classical apologia for the capitalist | ing th 
road however larded it may be with the cottage } andre 
cheese of social democracy, capitalist welfarismor | ting. 
mixed economy or a Socialist structure of society or } inthe 
whatever have you. } one pa 
The truth of the matter is that if you donot f increa: 
distribute poverty, you will never distribute wealth! aspira 
As the Mexical sociologist Stevanhagen has written of ma 
the rich in greatly or even moderately unequal 4 the ex 
societies turn out to be the greatest barrier to hori } The 
zontal development of the poor. “If you wish 10} scum 
understand. the character of a developing societ 4 that t 
don’t study the poor, study the rich, a J ile i 
Stevenhagen. This is exactly what Indian economi pile 
have not done. They have written tonnes of aa a 
of Indian poverty. The economists have ei ie 
lot from these scholarly works. The poot na ai af a 
fited but little. If we are still bewildered by te il [i Adil 
f we are DE nai 


born massiveness of Indian poverty, } 
puzzled by the fact that 80 per cent of t Sone i 
earmarked on paper for the poor are ST el awa) 
by the non-poor, it is because we have A tht 
from studying the persona of the Indian eee 
Indian State. S 


; ; ; = ivati 
THE capitalist model is guilty of double oe of 
For some 300 years it kept the mieg 

capitalist countries themselves in varion? men 


population is still said -to be Pool 
American standards, . That was bad 0 
was Worse was that for hundreds f pe 
capitalist nations deprived trillions a 
in their colonies deprived of the 

of civilised human existence- ; 
Lear t? 
wretched: of the earth were living: 
wretches”, he wailed in the third See 
the play, “Poor naked wretches, 


pide the pelting of this pitiless sfanmddhewouriNbeshafahedbbindoWWorld into the new world order. 
houseless heads and unfed sides./Your that is being shaped by the process of capital con- 
window’d raggedness defend you/From centration. Several scenarios are emerging. One for 
a h as this? O, | have tak’n/Too little care Brazil, another for the Philippines, a third for 
a SY Mexico, a fourth for South Korea, a fifth for 
ofthis oe too little care of the wretched of the Indonesia and so on. Each of these countries is op 
THY put when the colonies became nations, the passing through social and political crises. Large 
th os too did not take good care of the Poor fractions of the dominant ruling class have lost their 

ge etches. In a few countries, yes —Sri credibility, especially those that are linked with 


paked mongst them. But the vast majority of the - international capital. Their social base of Political - 
janka OE stayed on the capitalist bandwagon, and power 1s crumbling. State power is being threa- - 
sew K Hen 10 to 15 years as many as 80 of them tened:by increasing mass discontent and protest. 

‘ e c = 


in les ated the normal political process when they How’ these crises are to be resolved is now quite 
"der military rule. The legend of the Man on unpredictatle. The present trend is to pace up 
“orseback as a Moderniser did not survive a capitalist concentration by wiping out Jocal petty 
he ge. The creator of the myth, Samuel T. Hunting- capitalists who are going bankrupt. If this trend 
deca a it down himself with-an essay in 1970 in gathers: momentum and becomes the norm, NICs 
mi he confessed that military regimes could only of the developing world will be subcontractors of 
e decline and decay of the institutions of the the capital concentration in the developed countries 
fe they were incapable of providing real growth. and thus will emerge a New Economic Order, 
F ‘evelopment. oe which will be very different from the one the so- 
The economies of the vast majority of the deve- called South has been asking for. — - ; 
loping countries have been integrated into the world The second trend that is emerging {s that Japan 


dossibl aie A : we pa ; : 3 
r capitalist system. This system is now in crisis. Itisn’t and the Transnational Corporations are coming up 


model, 


rst, Ay | working very well, is it? The accumulation process . as the leading force in the world of concentrated | 
stribute | inthe developed capitalist countries has been pass- capital, leaving behind the-once mighty states like ~ 
pitais | ing through sharply critical stages of reproduction USA, Britain, France and West Germany. Japan 


and regulation. Thé system of social production is has emerged as the world’s largest credit-owning 
wing challenged by the transformation that occurred country with $- 700 billion of assets,- while the 
in the period of prosperity. That transformation had United States has become a debtor nation for the 
one particularly important characteristic. It was the first time since 1919. Japanese’ capitalism and the 


Cottage 
rism of 
ciety Or 


donot] increasing socialisation of individual activities and TNCs have-certain particular and specific features. 7 
wealth. ] aspirations of civil society including the expansion - Increasing amount of. capital will continue to flow * 
written, J of mass consumerism. The regulation capacity-of into the countries fin which Japan and the TNCs” 
nequil 1 the existing production system has reached its limit. _ operate. But it will be more in the mining and raw | 
to hort The reduction of profit margins has crippled the material industries from which Western investments 
pe ‘cumulation process. The last.fen years have shown will gradually withdraw. NICs of South-east Asia 

societ i 


tat the developed capitalist nations, which consti- and the Pacific- Basin will have to import inter- 


wrot d tole international capital, are unable to resolve the mediary products and capital goods from Japan. _ 


oe ule contradictions and-solve the crisis. They have, . Their bargaining power will diminish. Japan will be 
a Bee firmly resolved ‘to. defend their collective -solving its problems of natural resources and energy. 
ee ran Whatever may happen to the rest of the The subregion -of South-east Asia will remain 


resid | Slag ‘The welfare frills of capitalism are being saddled with the role cf primary producers and pro; 
re Stl! | ing p Y discarded. Funds for helping the develop- ducers of “vulgar manufactured items. = a 
courts | ane to finance their development projects gre - Only those NICs that have vast natural and man 
ned of tman o i0 King. IMF and -the World Bank are’ power resources can hope, over time, to climb up: 
1 Cone eqe conditions for their loans- which, if the hierarchy of the world system and get close” to 
cof MA confictg an only sharpen social contradictionsand- Japan: There are only two such countries at presen 
Dultinati in the developing nations. . The motives of in the world: China and India. ‘Once nd 
hae ce ; 4 - India have completed their modernisatic 
in the next 25 to 40 years, they have the 
power structure and industrial base to 
jth the world capitalist syste 


a. 

= 

= 
= 
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Mthe or tS Of the overall situation are manifested- pov ruct 
| | - partnership wi 


. Crisis of een investment and social cost, this, however ‘profound institutional an 
gt {tment Welfare Policies as well as accelerated structural changes will be 
i Fe, litica Western countries. A long period embarked on these change 
a Lully. has just begun. The s h- 
es i “pations. 


eVelon;,» 2 the world capitalist system: We “of the 
© Yearg © Bations have to live with this 


‘and not a socialist struct 
‘Jong shot. Neither China nor India can com 
“the ‘process of modernisation by leaning on the 
world capitalist system alone. The industrial struc- 
‘ture. India has built ‘and the power structure it has 
acquired is very largely the result of its 30 years of 
~ planned collaboration with the Soviet Union and the 
Fast European countries as well as a pumber of 
“advanced capitalist nations. China is now moving 
fapidly to revive its developmental collaboration 
with the Soviet bloc. International capital, in its 
‘present concentration, is asking of these two coun: 
“tries a price for substantive collaboration which 
~ neither can afford to pay. The Chinese leaders have 
“Opened up their economy to Western and Japanese 
investment more boldly and dramatically than India 
because they have complete control of the modes of 
domestic production and do not fear capitalist. pene- 
tration. India’s independent capitalism is far weaker 
than China’s independent socialism. India cannot 
afford to grant the concessions Western capital has 
‘been demanding. India is not bargaining for a pene- 
trated capitalist economy. i : 
{NDIA’S modernisation will inevitably be slower 
than China’s. If the political demands of the 
population can be: accommodated, the relative slow- 
ness will not create unbearable pressures on the 
state system because, fortunately, the load of social 
and economic demands on it is still relatively low. 
The trickle-down process of development in India 
has written a success story in small print which the. 
developed capitalist world has only. begun to notice. 
Indian capitalism, With its gradual incremental 
growth, scemingly for ever sentenced to 3.5 per cent 
growth per annum, has lifted more than 450 million - 
people above the poverty line, and that is no mean 
achievement. Especially when the large. Latin 
American countries k 
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litical rights, but does not guarantee 


included in the Constitution 


are not man- 


because it has defaulted on 


remove illiteracy in 15 


ass poverty, have, i ori mentto attacks, 


roach to poverty rem 
‘and in-any case, the 


cute of pigtielioy opasi foundien anal 
plete. our anti-p 


-worse. Weare aiming at becoming a Frante orai 


South Korea or a Taiwan where there is develop i] 


lamental economic rights, T he. Directive Princi- 

atory, you cannot take the Government to -court = 
the Directive Principle 

years. The Five-year . > 


will go on for 
SpesOveTEy eeohomists have 
dicted. However, the poor pose no thy 
Indian state nor to the political syst teat i 
contrary, the poor have discovered in the bal } 
Ot pp 


then 
a T fi 
sometit 


fo 


AA! 


them. i 

One of the Chief Ministers, Ramakri Ee 
Karnataka, told a New Delhi group rnn Hegde 
people are the most beautiful people in the a 
They ask for so little. They are T, 
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© 
= 
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Oir 
World) 


if they know the political leader facet 
are trying to give thema better cea ieee And a 
ter looks into the eyes of a poor man fora al 
tion of a minute with sympathy and afed g Pt 
wins the poor fellow’s hearts What the-po Be | Comm 
is indifference, apatby, arrogance and coa 4 i all 
the political leader is seen to have developed th i which 
wages of power, the poor know how to ent Se ation 
into the wilderness by simply using his ballot pa pe improv 
This is Indian milieu-of development and ae A dramat 
vation. If you see in this India an area of TR 1 cadels 
please yourself. If you see in this India a conia on then 
of ancient gloomy twilights, please yourself. Many. | tt st 
of us see the one half of the glass that is full att 7 Sut pr 
not rivet our eyes on the other half that-is stil | ROT 
empty, Tbe empty part bothers us, we wrie | mum 
papers and books about it, engage in debates, bit | Ji 
do not have sleepless nights over it. - o Ind 
And Ldon’t think we will even think of going the A dowa:t 
South: Korean or*Saiwanese way in a vain attempt i ilocat: 
to fill the empty-half. -The models that many. in the } develo, 
West flaunt at us only draw yawns from us, ifnol ee 
Y taves, 


Germany or a Britain in the next 50 years, notai 


ment with tyranny, and growth is hostage fo the 
mercy of the multinationals and of international © 
capital. (From a paper presented. at a seminar 0 : 
Culturel Conflicts in relation to Human-Deprivatior. 
New Delhi, April 20-21, 1985). Lk — — 
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| tut principally from the chains-of religion: And re- 
| lion, as the Marxist adage popularly goes, is the 
opium of the masses. But is it? ge 
“It is becoming popular -to talk of the two faces- 
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s to Industrialisa 


- ago that Nehru had expressed 
M e ihe aii millions ofthe great 
is pe not storming into the Grand Hotel of 
a here the military officers of the Allied 
cuenta held a Ball every evening. The hungry 
Ke food to gain and only their lives to lose 
nd ay were losing anyway, he wrote. The situ- 
ee hayenots in India of today has not 
‘wroved much, even if the contrast is not so starkly - 
ante What keeps them from storming - the: 


M dels of the rich? The sense of restraint operating 
TESS, 


inet 
Many $ 


m them comes perhaps not only from the chains of 
the state control in a. bourgeois order of society, 


of India: India: of. the: affluent, and India of the = 
down-trodden. Both have their advocates who justify” 
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achieve an increasing improvement in the. quality of- ~ 
human life. This implies a deeper effort, including: 
but well beyond only the production, creation and 
distribution of material wealth. The route to such 


an objective lies undeniably through industrialisation 


and maximising the efficiency of utilisation ofthe 
“available resources. ~~~ Es 


The key word is efficiency. -And efficiency is a 


function of the total human personality whose roots . 


"go down several generations. to the cultural ‘springs ~~ 
of a society. A high order of efficiency, and more- 
particularly the -innovative initiative, cannot be ` 
imposed. externally either by coercion or even by 


_ the allurements -of purely material rewards. Efi- 


-ciency iS .a cultural process. The efficient “industrial 
culture existing- in Japan and West Germany. 
enabled them -to rebuild their material affluence 
rapidly from the shambles of the Second Worl 
War. In contrast, India which was just beginning it 


rasa of life, only comes 


2 motional jo Is, the 
Pe a sof life. And it is this 


from the muddlesome grey í j 
pasa which pervades the lives of people in India — 
notwithstanding all poverty, dirt, _ and inefli- 
ciency — toa much larger extent than it does in the 


West. i 
i The effort which all thinking persons in this coun- 
i try have to make is to see that the increasing neces- 
sity for meachanical efficiency does not uproot the 
graces of our rich cultural heritage from the psyche 
ofthe Indian people. The peity yulgarities of the 
day-to-day life and the sloppy sentimentality which 
“one observes in India are perhaps not such a cause 
of worry ass the coldly correct mechanical indiffe- 
rence of the average Westerner which is a product 
of the way industrialisation has affected the human 
psyche in the afluent world. 

We must avoid the cultural distortions which 
| Western civilisation suffered while achieving its 
industrialisation. It is indeed possible and neces- 
l sary, especially since the wasteful material extra- 
vagance of the West will never be available to us 
due to the increasing limitations of the natural 
resources, that a new path be charted. We should 
profit from the totality of all human experience, 
whether of the East-or of the West. The- increasing 
availability of the material conveniences resulting 
from industrialisation must lead to an, enlargement 
of human consciousness at all levels, to a greater 
subtlety in the emotional responses, and not vice 
versa. 

What is to be done? Lenin had asked such a 
question at the beginning of the Russian Revolution 
and had then proceeded to find the answers. Ina 
Wider context, at a different level of experience and 
relevance to human happiness, we are also at’ the 
cross-roads today. We need to define the direction 
of our efforts on development. It-is necessary to 
analyse and understand our goals of the quality of 
life and human happiness in clearer terms. So much 
of the misery, both as a personal and the national 
_ level, is caused by chasing goals which ra 
oa ; when 

achieved at immense cost and life-long eff at 
_ out to be hollow and meaningless. It Sata es Bie 
and pragmatic to take a balanced view of the Sa 
perspective of the human situation and d pe 
goals in relationship to the real roots of th Sane 
and happiness. eee nae quality 


fa a 
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are devoid of any genuine beauty. 


. centuries. Often such attitud 


_ that they 


life, makes it impossible to remai a 
deeper harmful effects of an artic Ouse 
demand for unnecessary goods and erie “Teated 

The consumer society arrests the hj ae 
aspirations of a large part of the er humay 
creating a subtle but an all-pervasive Population by 
pressure which exhausts all their eners ata : 
involvement with the material objects S 1D a to © 
occupation causes seriousdamage a an ane te 
emotional level which not only weakens th Walang 
potential but also leaves men’ bereft of the. 
ing influence which an involvement with { 
human aspirations fosters. 

The nature of enjoyment changes as w 
in life. Beyond a level of arate nie advance 
purely material kind tend to get substituted D ae 
joys of spirit. This has been the obsecvatione im 
nature of human life by the wisest of naa the i 
bridled sense gratification can only lead to dis n 
first of the ethical being, and then even of th oie 
sical self. The Buddhist dictum of foll De pey ag 

, owing the 
Middle Path has never been more relevant. 

The need to admire and enjoy the beauty of an 
object is inherent in the nature of human life. The 
desire to possess and own itis not. The ownership 
drive—the possession of a beautiful object—is an 4 
extension of the survival instinct since the possession 
adds to the reserves for physical survival-through 
its high exchange value. The inevitable loss, how: 
ever, is of the enjoyment of the beauty of the object: 

For an object to be truly beautiful, it must. satisly 
a genuine need—physical, spiritual, or aesthetic 
A large number of goods produced in a consumer 
economy come nowhere near these standards, and 
consequently: their potential to give any real satis. | 
faction is limited. The higher levels of human 4 
psyche can be nourished only by real enjoyment | 
through satisfaction of genuine needs. Unwante 
purchases of unnecessary goods forced by hight 
pressure advertising and other techniques of const 
mer Orientation, leave the consumer frustrated att i 
spiritual and aesthetic level, and diminish the i 
quality of his life. - Most of the goods thrust 
consumer when claimed to be utilitarian 4 
any real utility, and when advertised to. 9° 


quantity produced for unethical profit at the cc 
all real levels of -quality—aesthetic, emotle 
utilitarian: EIEE TA Be 
The situation in India today is*still fa 
wild consumerism of the affluent nations: 
proaching the stage of economic take-off, 
are emerging to give such a consumer 0 
the economy. More than any others? 
world, India has a living tradition Of | 
and simplicity born out of the deep S% 
beliefs ingrained in the minds of me? % 
a 
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in the West as the rationalisa 
self-abnegation of a destitu 
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| unnec 
1 itwill 


other | 
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a : hief generated by the obsession with the 

fhe mi andard of living’ which spurred the 
S nsumeristD, is now leading to a deeper 
gi 0 slic quality of life. The standard of 
faem fOr ted in terms of the quantity of goods 

ter be pich a household possesses, is losing 
i piee he West to the quality of life which 
pappe ethical and aesthetic aspects of human 
symbolize nce, affection, compassion. There is a 
ife: toler reciation that the two attitudes are per- 
lly exclusive in significant ways. Moder- 
J d simplicity lead to tolerance and compas- 
ation Ao psumerism and possessiveness encourage 


and aggression. 


luation of the benefits of industri- 
$ PERET ot be made if the benefits are read 
a scale of GNP, per-capita income, and 
oy mathematical indices. An integration of the 
Boric questions has to be made with the cultural, 
seetic, and ethical aspects if the objective is to 
obtain an improvement in the quality of life. It is in 
this context that the questions of allocation of 
resources for the new models of cars, television sets, 
fast food stores, five star hotels etc. must be viewed. 
There can be no argument on the necessity for 
freeing the creative energies of people from 3 the 
unnecessary bureaucratic controls. At the same time, 
itwill not be correct to permit such energies (and 
other productive resources) to be wasted in the pro- 
duction of goods and services which encourage the 
growth of negative traits — greed, envy, aggression 
~in the human personality. ; 


Another important aspect is the utiltsation of the 
natural fesources. It is obvious in view of the serious 
‘ological imbalances which are being created that 
e indiscriminate violence to Nature can not 
ue much longer. Yet the affluent nation’s 
nena With limitless consumption continues 
R ed. The studies conducted by the Club of 


ome had ind; = = 
apita con Indicated many years ago that if the per 


real | and China aa ption of steel and electricity in India 


athe | bevel, th Were ever to rise to the affluent nation’s 
‘ost 4 onthe i resulting pollution would destroy all life 
Mecision thee It was established with mathematical 

orld to a at it may never be possible for the Third 
the affluen chieve the so-called ‘standard of living’ of 


‘entirely p Od Which, as we now appreciate, is not 
Tig Wyo {Ortunate c fe 


nati 

l direction which the Club of Rome 

Mute has e eesested. As Gandhiji had also said, 

i ene Tesources to meet the needs of 
not their greed. ; 
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ate circumstance. Unfortunately the- 
ons have not been able to proceed - 


-on them. This sobering thought needs to be kep 


the consumer society is 
on of the self control which is- 


Sense. The modern industrialised 
tchical structures, increas- © 


for the stability of the structure. But freedom — - 
spiritual, emotional, and physical —is the most 
important ingredient of the quality of human life. In 
the way industrialised societies have progressed so 
far, too few have acquired too much control on too 
many aspects of the lives of too many. This situation 
needs to be reversed. 


It is said that the origins of most of the evils of 
human life lie in poverty and want; that the roots of 
most political, communal, and social unrests can be 
traced back to economic issues. This may be true, 
but in the complexity of human life, it would be 
difficult to ignore the cultural aspects which play an 
important role in shaping the quality of life. It 
would be difficult to deny that even today the village 
folk in India are (despite all the economic indices of 
destitution and poverty) far more integrated human 
beings — more humane, tolerant, and generous 
spirited in their day to day behaviour—than most city 
dwellers, and more noticeably, the inhabitants of the 
new industrial centres. The beneficiaries of the _ 
industrial progress tend to be more individualistic, 
ambitious (in a negetively self-centred sense), Jess 
tolerant, and with lesser inner reserves to face any 
crisis with composure. 


More than anything else, the quality of human 
life is governed by the richness of personal relation- 
ships. The material opulence can lend fragrance and 
graces to life only on a base of compassionate gene- 
rosity in human relationships. The highest tribute 
which can be paid to the glory of the ancient Indian 
civilisation is for the emphasis it laid on these 
aspects of human life, a substantial tradition of 
which survives to this day despite all the horrors of 
destruction and corruption which stalked the land 
for so many centuries. The modern industrial civili- 
sation, by ifs less than thoughtful attention to such 
core aspects of human life, has yet to achieve the 
unprecedented potential that it undoubtedly has to 
bring vast improvements in the quality of life and 
happiness for all. It would be unfortunate if we 
fail to make all efforts to realise this great potential. 
Tt would be even more unfortunate if we fail to 
harness the fruits of industrialisation to nourish the 
higher human aspirations, of which we have in- 
herited such a rich and living tradition, and which 
can so efficiently and beneficially be enriched by the 
new opportunities now at our door step. 


In the ultimate analysis, the quality of life of a 
community is shaped by the quality of the personal 
lives of its leaders — political, industrial, cultural 
and religious. The onus of setting the standards i 
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Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
challenges that face the world in tra 
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t is reproduced here. 


HAIRMAN of the Executive Board, President of 
the General Conference, Director-General, 
cellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
ay is an honour to be in UNESCO, which Jawahar- 
lal Nehru called the conscience of the world com- 
munity. The purpose of UNESCO, in the words of 
Dr Radhakrishnan, the philosopher who became our 
President, is to foster liberality, understanding and 
freedom, the truths of the spirit. 
UNESCO deals with education, science and cul- 
ture: It is possible for a person to have gone to 
school and yet be uncultured; it is also possible to 
be uneducated in the formal sense, yet cultured, as 
millions of people who are bred on orally-trans- 
mitted wisdom are. One may be so exclusively 
immersed in a highly specialised discipline as to be 
impervious to larger impulses. A few years ago we 
used to hear a great deal about the two cultures and 
their mutual exclusiveness. The very debate led to 
the introduction of the humanities and social 
sciences in science courses. The rigid categorisa- 
tions of yesterday are giving way to broader-based 
scientific disciplines. 


relationship of various branches of knowledge and 
of various phenomena. Sages with insight -have 
always known and proclaimed the wholeness of life 
‘and of knowledge. But lesser people, as in the story 
- of the blind men and the elephant, claim that only 
their own perception is valid. Science has begun 
to obliterate the dividing line between matter and 
energy, between mind and matter, between the living 
and the non-living. uaa a 


Hy: 


the world, in coping with life, in adding savour to 
existence. There is practically no country in the 
world which is satisfied with its educational system 
For centuries education was the preserve of the few. 
_ But all societies now are casting aside old hierarchies, 
tes and vested interests. Education has come to 
be regarded as a basic human right. ; 
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Rajiv Gandhi's Address before UNESCO ) 


*s address before UNESCO on June 7, 1985, focusses on ihe 
nsition towards Technological Revolution and reiterates India’s 
for UNESCO. As this important address has been reported only briefly in the Indian 


We are becoming increasingly aware of the inter- 


Education has a key note to play in understanding: 


today’s vocational skills will not suffice when tech 
logies are changing fast. The silicon chip has alr ‘a 
joined the wheel, steam-power :and the ed 
combustion engine as a major turning point fe 
development of technology. The Technological 
Revolution, which is upon us, is changing types of 
occupation, patterns of employment, levels of 
productivity and techniques of training, What serves 
is not just a skill but the skill to imbibe new skills 
amind that can cope with new situations and 
challenges, a temperament that is confident, 
cooperative and creative. 

Education has made impressive qualitative pro- 
gress in India. We have about 120 million children 
at school. Our Universities have grown. But. a large 
number of our youth do not know what to do with 
themselves. They are ill-equipped to deal with 
today’s problems, not to speak of tomorrow's 
challenges. We have taken up the task of educa: 
tional restructuring. New advances in communica 
tion and transfer of knowledge provide us an oppor 
tunity to overcome some of the limitations 0 
conventional ideas that will help people overcome 
social and economic handicaps and also give them 
access to the best by way of quality and authenticity. 

That does not mean we are neglecting instituio? 


alised education. We are emphasising the cae 


of girls. We i ieee 
g are working on strategie linkage 


e world of 1 


Universities ant | 


rate of drop-outs. We are redesigning the 
between the world of learning and 
work. We are establishing Ope 
centres of excellence. coe 
All this is a gigantic task, It needs vast 7 
Even more, it needs the best available inte 


talent and icati -fort ducation n 
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- the educational problems of developing fnot tel 
ue education, Ruskin said, is training which - fe 
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ernise themselves without, losing the uhedafonmed afi peopletin the less developed ies. 
they Beir spirituality and PARAR IR Tradi- UNESCO’s constitution asks it to fone ee 


gor iadira Gandhi, who represented India on munication in order to foster understanding. In 


sal tive Board for several years, is not doing so, it is noto desi i ion i 
ee S, iS not D5 ur desire to put informatio 
co F It is that part of the past which lives any strait-jacket or to suborn the Hanulo of ; 
r present, and enables the people to face the others. ve support UNESCO’s New World Informa- 
i the future. $ i tion and Communication Order in order to ensur 
pales of has done notable work in helpingto the Participation of all peoples in ife eaan E 
S re of such priceless treasures of the knowledge. ; 


: pest Stage as Abu Simbel, Mohenjo-Daro, the UNESCO has problems. We know that almost 
i js, Bamiya and Borobodur. India is seeking all international organisations are under pressure 
Aropo M ation’s support in preserving our monu- today because strong nations have tried to bend 
i pe OB Ajanta, Ellora, Mahabalipuram, ‘Konarak, them to their purposes. There is an unfortunate 

ptt t marvel in marble, the Taj Mahal at Agra. retreat from multilateralism and internationalism. 
mi th ensuring that archaeological monuments All who care for a saner and more equitable world 

ai nd the ravages of the elements, societies must order must come to the help of UNESCO in its hour 
A siths n helped to conserve their songs and stories. ~ of trial. India will Support any constructive effort 
BD atid n of an instinct of conservation is the best which will resolve UNESCO's dilemmas. There is no 
ate to the exploitative tendency. human institution which cannot work better than it 
m science, the emphasis has been too much on is doing. But to turn away from UNESCO is to turn 
uility and not so much on the joy of discovering the away from universal ‘cooperation and to reject the 
av that govern natural phenomena, on casting democracy of international relations in world bodies. 


sho: 
ready 
ernal 


n the wide prejudice, on being ready to give up what is Human history is a story of bondage and freedom, 
He ottenable. Science has been so submissive to the of strife and harmony, of rivalry and cooperation, — 
z a | purposes of the state that the globe is today burdened of aggression and accommodation. As the great 


witha destructive power which can extinguish all Indian saint, Guru Nanak, proclaimed, Man is born 
ifeand reduce us to a planet of grey ash and silence. to be free. History is basically the record of Man’s 
Martin Luther King bemoaned that we haye guided search for freedom, ‘for beauty, for meaning and 
missiles and misguided men. Working for peaceis fulfilment. It is only through acceptance of co- 


me ofthe functions assigned to UNESCO by its existence, through a willingness to preserve the 
| very Charter, : 


serves 
skills, 

and 
ident, 


pro: wonderful diversity of the earth, through seeking the — 
ldren | ‘The peoples of the world must know more about new and fusing it with the old, that civilisation, 
large | % another. Modern communications, it is said, built with the bricks of education, science and 

with have made the world a global village. We in India culture, can be preserved and enriched. . 

with | "indeed using satellite technology to take the “I shall tell you a great secret, my friend” wrote 
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3 Radio Marti... 
; an official mouthpiece of Us. Inthe initial period 
j the office of war information exercised complete 
control over VOA. AS Briggs, author of a widely 
acclaimed four-volume history of British broad- 
casting, says, © in general, American propaganda 
to Europe through out the war was.both too distant 
and yet too brash, too unsophisticated and yet too 
contrived to challenge the propaganda forces already 
y at work on the continent.” 
VOA has not been able to shake off the repu- 

tation that on all important matters concerning US 
foreign policy its broadcasts can be as aggressive as 

i the policies. In recent years this aspect has been 
ii particularly marked. President Reagan has only 
amplified this policy. 
Jn a major foreign policy speech in Chicago in 
March 1980, he said categorically that the Govern- 
ment-funded radio systems should be used to extol 
models of free enterprise and to reveal the failings 
of communist economies. His national security 
adviser, Richard V. Allen, was the chief supporter 
ofa plan to turn VOA “into a more aggressive 
instrument of foreign policy.” Recent. broadcast by 
President Reagan in which he has addressed directly 
the people of the Soviet Union, using various trans- 
mitters of VOA inside and outside the United States 
and the earlier broadcast of the programme “‘Let 
Poland Be Poland” beamed through satellite to 
audiences all over the world bear testimony to this 
fact. BBC's annual report (1985), referring to the 
expansion of international broadcasting, says, 


VK.R.V. Rao (Contd. from page 14) 


tear and leave the wearer in a semi-naked iti 
That is why I am stressing so much the seed ae 
re-thinking on the goals we want to achieve from 
development as we start entering into 21st century 
_ Our goal sbould be not only a high per capita 
income that will lift the masses above the povert 
- line but also leave them with a sufficient surplus to 
facilitate their demographic transition into a stable 
population age. If this isto be done within thi 
limits of the resource constraint we face — iol 
much can be expected for a further rise in the rat 
of savings which has already reached a EE 
maximum — then we have to think more in term 
of an economic development that will oaie 
: en with equality ata respectable level rathe 
than an unequal society with an affluent minori : 
_ and a vast majority subsisting on or near povert tine, 
' And this objective has to colour the new Ae E 
If the private sector is to become the active a 
it must not be in terms of unlimited individuel a: 
orporate growth, profit seeking at any pri 2 
logical upgradation at the expense of aetna 
li nce or of disruption of traditional AREN 
social harmony and emotional integration 
ed private sector is to be supplemented ‘by 
active public sector, it must not only Sante 
ecessary economic and growth-sustaining infra- 


and an administration systema 
, and al stration system/and 
1 not only be functionally sff- 


ORE Mbaj s in particular, has begu or 
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efficiency with satisfaction "of basic k 
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lion in capital costs.” 5 and £8 
This is not to say that other countries « 
the Soviet Union, attach any less TES, ingly 
their external broadcasts. In fact Mo portance 
ahead of VOA in the number of tans Ra 
for foreign listeners. Its broadcasts mission ho 
“provide broad coverage of the life ae intended 
domestic policies of the Soviet Union: fore) n 
achievements of the world system of 5 publicise the- 
reveal anti-popular policies of imperiali@eoean an 
The point to be considered is that ma 
casts penetrate even where they are n 10 broad- 
Their contents and impact can be on A wanted, 
and when normal channels of communi a 3 
ween any two countries do not function ae be. | 
the United States and Cuba. International etween 4 
casts can, in such situations, be cuter broad: 
role of international broadcasting, theref sive. Ths 
to be clearly defined. : Ore, needs ~ 
A UNESCO report issued as early as 1959 sai} | 
There seems to be a general agreement a said; 
nations that ideally the the purposes of internation i 
broadcasting are: (a) to present the best of CA 


and ideas of the broadcasting country; (b 
world news objectively; (c) to N ie Tie | In 
casting country’s viewpoint on world problems; and 
(d) to promote international understanding. {|FOLITIC/ 
„The key world is “ideally”. While radio commu: f| 4 
nication between peoples widely separated in space Bere 
should promote international understanding thisis 
not what is happening. £ jjfocus 
7 : || Forty y 
cient but also socially committed and dedicated to 
national integration, secular and social harmon); Aiostscr 
egalitarian impulses and human values. Wo 
All this need not be a mere dream. Jt can be d 
realised even with the resource constraint we have qj 
by a reordering of our goals and better management | 
of our resources. We don’t need to £0 in for miai 9 
tion on a massive scale or dependence on 4 oe a" 
iviog 


sation of Indian cultural values and styles ol cii 

We can still think of a socialist society butil Ae 
have to be one not based on the Marxist model ot | 
state domination or keeping pace with the uniwhol 
some affluence of the successful capitalist 7 
We can be a socialist society. if we base it on i 
ideals and plan in terms of the Practic 

that Vivekananda talked about or What 
elsewhere called Vedantic Socialism 
Gandhiji dreamed of as_ the desirable fi 
country shorn of his technological fads an ivi 
limitation of wants to the bare esse? jals, 03 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 1 


H ope from Thimpu 


ITAINa week, the total scenario surrounding Sri Lanka’s ethnic 

crisis has changed both dramatically and qualitatively. Signals 
from Thimpu, the venue of negotiations between the Island Govern- 
ment and Tamil representatives, New Delhi, Madras and Colombo 
have spelt out optimism and hope. Suddenly there is a feeling all 
around that the complex problem of Tamil-Sinhala confrontation 
is not beyond settlement. 

The primary source for this optimism is undoubtedly Thimpu 
where the two sides agreed that despite divergences in approach and 
positions, it was still worthwhile continuing the negotiations, The 
agreement to meet again on August 12 and proceed once again from 
the point where the talks adjourned is therefore quite significant. 
More than this to generate fresh hopes is the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment in Madras that it was his understanding that President Jayawa- 
rdene is willing to grant substantial autonomy to the Tamil minority. 

By and large, the truce agreed to by the Sri Lanka Government 
and the Tamil militants is holding, although both sides were critical 
of each other at Thimpu in respect of the violations of the June 18 
cease-fire agreement. The lifting of the night curfew in Jaffna and 
adjacent areas, the release of the first baich of some 600 political 
detenus and the few steps taken to relax security and surveillance 
measures have helped to initiate confidence among the harassed 
population of northern and eastern Lanka, although it cannot yet be 
said that the areas are on their way towards normalcy. — 

Thimpu has produced some gains, some losses. It is too early, 
however, to draw up a balance sheet, especially as it has become 
evident that the two sides are likely to engage themselves in many 
more rounds, not necessarily always in Thimpu. What is important is = * 
that the start has been promising notwithstanding the fact that the = 
talks were almost on the verge of collapse after the first “couple 
of days and were saved ue P by the intervention of 

eign Secretary Romesh Bhandari. ey 
oe the ae certainly is the fact that Colombo recognised thi 
five militant groups, hitherto scornfully dismissed as terrorists, as 
being as representative of Tamil aspirations as the T amil Uni d 
Liberation Front (TULF). The militant groups are yesterday's pro- 
ducts, whereas the TULF has held the fort for nearly two decade 
championing the minority cause. A number of militant organisa 
mushroomed in the wake of Sinhala intransigence in dealing wit 
moderate leadership of the Tamils. They set their objective ix 
arate state of Tamil Eelum to be won if necessary by co 
violence and retaliatory terrorism in the face of Colombo’ 
terrorism. It was inconceivable till the other day that Pr 
Jayawardene’s Government would make these separatists, p 
any official negotiations, leave alotie permit its official repr ene 
to sit across the negotiating table with the Tigers. But this is 


rtainty i f the 
i re was much uncertainty 10 respect o 
e Rapticon. While the DRIA iansossndt Pen 
impu proposal, the t grou 
Reve E rouebts after initially accepting 
ie idea of a round table negotiation. This ia 
because of the numerous ceasefire cece wW a 
they alleged the security forces Were wanton x oe r 
mitting, and also because none of the mr i or 
stipulated by them had been observed by Co coe 
The Government of India intervened SEROV pia 
arranged for their participating after assuring h y 
that their strong sentiments would be conveye ae 
Colombo. It was largely because of this interven ie 
that the Sri Lanka Goy de came out wl 


ernment si € ; 
the offer on the second day of the talks in Thimpu 
to release detenus, lift the nig 


ht curfew and relax 
surveillance. 


«third gain, if it is seen in that light by the 
ie Es, is that the Eelum National 
Liberation Front (ENLF), the four-party combine, 
the People’s Liberation Organisation of Tamil 
Eelum (PLOTE), and TULF spoke with one voice at 
Thimpu, advancing a common Cause, and commit- 
ting themselves jointly to the concept of a Tamil 
homeland as their ultimate goal. Re 

At the same time, while laying down four princi- 
ples which Colombo should note in framing its 
response when the talks resume, the six Tamil orga- 
nisations jointly committed themselves to a settle- 

ment within the framework ofa united Sri Lanka, 
to which India is committed even while extending 
its good offices to both the Tamil minority and the 
Sinhala majority. 

The negative fall-out from Thimpu can be seen in 
the persistence which Colombo displayed in offering 
the same settlement-package (namely the District 
Councils being the unit for devolution of power) 
first offered in the All Party Conference in 1984 and 
unreservedly rejected by TULF then. The leader of 
the Colombo delegation, Hector Jayawardene (the 
President's brother) maintained that although he 
had the President’s authority to negotiate on de novo 
terms, he had no proposals other than the District 
Councils one to offer. It was upto the Tamils to 
come out with fresh proposals, he argued. The 
Tamils retorted that they had come to Thimpu not 
to advance their terms, which in any case would not 
be acceptable to the Government, but to learn if the 
Government was serious and sincere enough to think 

of new ideas towards a settlement. 

At this point, the talks reached a dead end, and 
Hector Jayawardene announced he would rush to 
Colombo for fresh directives and the Tamils 
announced that the negotiations had broken down 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. deputed Romesh 

| Bhandari to Thimpu to break the deadlock. After 
conferring separately with all the parties, Bhandari 
succeeded in persuading Hector to cancel the 
Colombo trip and both sides to keep talking. 3 
__Bhandari’s efforts were not rendered easier by the 
discovery of a bomb plot to assassinate Presid 
Jayawardene on his way to his office on Thu ie 
og $ rsday 
~ morning (July 8). A Cabinet spokesman alleged 
Mithat one of the organisations participating in if 
Thimpu talks — the Eelum Revolutionar z 


Organisa- 
n of eent (EROS) — was responsible on 


OS promptly denied the charge 
hat a Tamil militant group was E 


ing autonomy within 
Kange diae 


strange that a plot should have b 


cen hate 


oft aomb on a day when it was kno 
“over. Colom eEAPKRH Ks to media pune 


Publicity | 
attendin. 
by t ding 
an 


President was ill and would not be 
The four basic principles laid down 
supposed to’be the ground rules on which 
on autonomy should be based. They are 
the Tamils’ separate national identity; respect fi 
of traditional Tamil areas; the right to Paen 
and citizenship rights for all Tamils choos} -deter 
Lanka. Admittedly, the principles appear ae 
and initial reactlon in Colombo has not been © Max 
ing. Even so, having committed themselves SUS en a 
of Eelum, the Tamil groups could not have © the concer ? 
demands, especially when the Government diluted 4? 
forthcoming with any new proposals. 'The citin side 
must be regarded more as a strategy to force pee pn 
to be more realistic and generous in its counte OVernmey 
as being obstructive or obstreperous. The nter ofiers than 
that whatever the proposal for autonomy, to be Surely jg 
it must havea credible content which can be Meaningfy) 
enough for the Tamil leadership to commend to petsonabe 


tion. he popula. d 
Colombo must understand the signal from Thimn,; 
right perspective: after all, the Tamil eee inthe 


nisations hay | 


agreed to consider proposals within the framework of 
a 


united Sri Lanka. This isa basis on whi j 
build suitably, provided, of course, that loni an 
earnest. The Tamil groups continue to suspect tha F 
President’s agreement to participate in the Thimpu talks 
purely diversionary and is meant to buy time in which rear 
nise and strengthen the security forces. Colombo must a 
some credible evidence to negate such suspicions. Not 
it adhere to the strategy of insisting on the old packag 
(District Councils and a Second Chamber) in the hope that 
the resistance of the Tamils can be broken. The experience 
of the last few months should show thatthe morale ofthe 
guerillas is still high. 

Colombo is not helping its own cause either by not prevent: 
ing ceasefire violations. Specific instances are being cited | 
day after day by the Tamil groups, and the absence of con: 
tradiction shows that the allegations are not fiction. Secondly, 
whatever its earlier strategy, Colombo must hold its bands 
now pending the outcome of the negotiations in evacuating 
Tamils from predominantly Tamil-speaking areas and settling 
Sinhalese thereon. The allegation is that not all the Sinhalese 
settled in these areas are desirable characters. Obvious), 
there has been an admixture of thugs and police informers 
among them. hesi 

In its first official comment on t e 
Lankan Government has spoken of the unanimous 08 
of the participants to pursue their efforts to find 
and lasting solution’? to the ‘political ‘and C 
cipants, it said, fvi 
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problems in the island.” The parti 
ed at the useful opportunity for a 
and the spirit of cordiality and coopera 


Indian Government’s stand. 
(a) India will act neither as an 
messenger between the two sides, bu 
keeping the two sides talking to each ot 
that compromised on the rights of the 
acceptable to New Delhi; (c) India’s bas! 

the Tamils should live in peace and harm ess 
their faith and work; (d) India wanted the re in salell s 
in Tamil Nadu to return to their homes interested te 
honour and live in peace; and (e) India was 5 Oe , 
Solution to the ethnic crisis which OF pak 


participants but to the world at m 
majority is genuinely interested 1 
turally 


the extremists among his own pa 
Sinhala political parties and the 
Tamils have come together one co! 
uni 
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as m On July 16, 1945, was ushered in the nuclear age upon humankind when the first 
anc atomic explosion was conducted at Alamogordo desert in USA, marking a giant step 
a E orward towards science harnessing the forces of Nature. Barely three weeks later 
urely is on August 6, | Id /; US 1 s 
aning ‘ouoht home to the entire world when USA dropped i 

ASODable broug! e city of Hiroshima. In the four decade. oe ue pee es ae a a 
popula: Japanese city 3 j s since that fateful experiment and its 


t inthe eventful journey 
r iy power of the atom for peace and prosperity as well as for war that threatens to 
ncaa destroy humankind. This contribution by the distinguished journalist, who is the 


package 
hope that 
xperience 
ale ofthe 


Ņodecisive turning point in the two-million-year 
history of man can be so accurately located in 
imas the latest and the most ominous one. The 
mear age began exactly forty years ago, at 45 
Hee Jeeonds past 5.29 a.m. on July 16, 1945 when, in the 
ing Gk’ [atvasteland of Alamogordo in New Mexico, per- 
Second, |0 appropriately nicknamed by the 17th century 
its hands |futiards as Jornada del Muerto (roughly translat- 
act iit as “Journey to Death”), there took place an 
sinne | ome event which was for ever to change the 
yoviousy, {ite outlook for mankind, if not alter the face of 
informs | earth, : 

ga. first atomic test, codenamed Trinity, in 
“Ourse of which the first nuclear device exploded . 


{t omi 

Si. mee new weapon, a new instrument of 
f uds of pe eety for words, was placed in the 
cons United States which had even other- 


Ne em 
eged, from the ravages of the war in 
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ae The Trini Mightiest nation in the world. 
not g f ¥ord than itself was blinding in more senses of 
Hcy} One. Everything happened faster than 


Fiii derstood. Even the glittering 
j glittering galaxy 
Be projet had worked tirelessly on eM 
k tieit at the build the device was transfixed 
o tte gro 
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Forty Years of Nuclear Age 
INDER MALHOTRA 


1945, the fearsome destructive power of this new experiment was 


hideous application to destroy the world of the living, the nuclear age has been an 
for humanity, opening up possibilities for harnessing the awesome 


Resident Editor of The Times of India in New Delhi, narrates the history of 
nuclear brinkmanship in these forty years. Other contributions on different aspects 
of the nuclear age will appear in Mainstream in the next three issues. 


"the force of several thousand tons of TNT and 


- the -decision’s critics and defenders 0 


“and that its surrender was only a matter of time : 


` Jost in the last-ditch fight the Japanese W 
almost certainly “have put up sounds hollow, esp! 
— cially when- it is realised that pleas for giving the 


—Editor 


Mighty One/I am become death, the shatterer 
of the worlds.” ; - 

Here indeed was the ultimate weapon. For the - 
first time in its existence. the human species had 
started arming itself with the power to annihtlate 
not only itself but also all life on the five-billion- j 
year-old planet. ; ; 

The immediate consequence of Trinity, however, — 
was the shattering of Hiroshima, followed only three 
days later by that of Nagasaki. The enormity of the 
outrage remains unmatched even in an era typified 
by the holocaust, saturation bombing of Vietnam, 
apartheid in South Africa, the decimation of nearly 
Half the population of Kampuchea by Pol Pot and 
other unspeakable pxamples of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 


WHAT makes the atomic-bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki all the more searing and indefensible 
is that it was so utterly unnecessary. In the vast lite- 
rature on the US decision to use nuclear bomb on — 


the Japanese, there is absolutely no dispute between 
at least one — 


point: that Japan had been all but defeated already 


“when the cataclysmic decision was taken.. — 
In the perspective. of four decades the argument 
‘in support of hastening the Japanese surrender and 


thus: saving American lives that were onadan 
. woul 


REGRETS 


_ taminated clouds for the unpleasant f: 
act 
ang on September 23 of that wae 
ply announced that there h n“ ï 
explosion in the Soviet Uni ae aatorii 
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se a demonstration of the frightening power © 
45 S new weapon had fallen on deaf ears. nan 
people were doubtless killed by the incen: ary, 
bombing of Tokyo than by the atomic-bombing of 
Hiroshima. But those who decided to drop the 
bomb on Hiroshima — it was, incidentally, an 
untested bomb made from enriched uranium while 
the weapon tested at Alamogordo was a plutonium 
bomb and a prototype of the one dropped on 
Nagasaki — did so in the full knowledge that it 


- would condemn countless Japanese people to a slow 


death from radiation for years to come. 

Two factors which did weigh in favour of the use 
of the bomb were: the US military’s unsurprising 
desire to make the most of the infinitely powerful 
weapon it had acquired; and, ironically, a feeling 
among policy-makers that the country needed to be 
assured that the two billion dollars spent on the 
Project Manhattan had not been a waste. 

There was, however, a third and more powerful 
reason, and on it the finger was first put, around 
that time, by Prof P.M.S, Blackett, the British Nobel 
Laureate. He said pithily that the dropping of the. 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was 
actually not the final military operation of the 
Second World War but the first diplomatic move in 
the cold war. “In other words, the main target was 
not Japan but the Soviet Union.” 

And this brings us to one of the pivotal points 
about the atomic age: the nuclear arms race. Instead 
of being nipped in the bud, as some sensitive souls 
had suggested at the time, this race has been allowed 
to go on for four decades and indeed steadily to 
escalate. The nuclear genie today appears almost 
uncontrollable, and humanity is haunted by the 
nightmare of nuclear self-annihilation. 


AT the root of the disastrous drift lies a cardinal 
American miscalculation concerning the cold war. 
The US grossly underestimated the Soviet Union’s 
capacity first to make the bomb and then to catch 
up with it in the nuclear field. From all accounts 
US policies after Alamogordo were rooted in the 
firm belief that American nuclear monopoly would 
Jast for at least 20 years. The Russians were thought 
incapable of building the bomb in a shorter périod 
As it happened, the Soviet Union exploded its 
first nuclear bomb on August 29, 1949, just four 
years and 23 days after Hiroshima. But President 


_ Truman at first refused to believe th 
i : e reports - . 
. Soviet test, codenamed ‘Pervaya Molniya case 


Lightning”. It took rainwater samples from con- 
sink in. 
Truman 


<: J on”, . 2 
ing a bomb. but avoided mention- 


Stalin filled this gap. For two days later the 


s earlier, begin to see the Ji ht of d 
t was that while Stalin Soe ache 


gingerly and 


Pparenily 


Gangotri, . f 
vaguely spoke to him at Potsdam 
weapon ofan unusual destructive f 
knew practically nothing of how ares, 
speedily built their bomb, despite the k Savin. 
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vis the Soviet nuclear capability Tene ise 
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_ Capacity it 
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Pakistan would never be able to year ago th . he 
build. the bout g 


The US nuclear monopoly ma ; 
1949 but America’s nuclear supara a ended jy 
persisted for a long time. er Risg 


The cons 
will be discussed presently. eee 


Some other lan of i 


of the nuclear era must first be identified ai n 
Less than three years after the Soviet Una most < 
Britain announced its possession of the mion Wefthe nuc 


bomb by exploding one on October 2, 1957 "ie E 
= ion ha 


thy Win deter a 


1946 Britain was a full partner of the Us i 
entire nuclear quest. But that year, in pursuance tf American 
its policy to maintain its nuclear monopoly i: oe | 
US through 'the Mac Mahon Act, barred feenj (an? 
and foes alike from sharing any of its secrets, Th ee 
British pique over this was exacerbated by a Fi ds 
ominous incident some months later. 
ei 
THIS wasa period when USA and Britain wet 
busy in a number of clandestine operations i| iivering 
South-Central Europe, especially in Alabania an |—— 
Greece. In the course of these, three US aircraft 
were shot down by Yugoslavia, then very. mucha 
part of the Soviet bloc. The American respont 
was to shift three US, bombers laden with nuota 
weapons from base in the US to Britain, witho 
consulting the British government. The Bilt 
decision to develop an independent nuclear deterret 
followed. -Sir Solly: (now Lord) Zuckerman, th P 
scientific adviser to the British government, recort iN 
ed that Britain refused to countenance ne ni 
nuclear monopoly “‘for much the same reasons | N 
did the Soviet Union.” 3 i 
Here in parenthesis, it may be added that Ti 
us impulses do not seem to have AN : 
intervening period. Only the other 089» — 
Gelb, one Of the beet informed” jour r, 
Washington, reported in The New York de g bi 
no one has denied his assertion) i 
contingency plans to-place, in times © 
Weapons in several countries, including K 
Peurto Rico, the latter a signatory to. tb 
Treaty and thus a part of a So? 
Weapons free zone ! Bp EES oe. 
France followed Britain in testing an 
nuclear deterrent of its own on Octo?” 
General de Gaulle used the opportun 
that against a nuclear threat one 
defend oneself. A guarantee of DUCT). 
by someone else, he added, would 2° 
paper it might be written o! 
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o, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
te SOE name in the menacing march 
a leat age was the Cuban missile crisis in 

M 1962. For although by then the Soviet 
Bead developed nuclear might credible enough 
Acc a pre-emptive U.S. strike, the continuing 
4 lear superiority was -brutally driven 
inne to the Russians by the eyeball-to-eyeball con- 
mation over Khrushchey’s maladroit move to 
ition Soviet missiles in Castro’s Cuba. 

The development of the missile, shortly after the 
kelopment of the hydrogen bomb, with a yield a 
tousand times greater, than that of the atom bomb 
id helped the Soviet Union overcome a serious 
ibility. The bomber, as the principal means of 
Wiering the bomb, had given America, with its 
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TAE FORMYLA SOUNDS RIGHT, 
BUT I TOLD Yeu I CAN'T 


overwhelming advantage. The missile solved this 
problem from the Soviet point of view. 

Even so, at each step the Americans. took care 
to remain one jump ahead of their Russian adver- 
saries. They were the first to build a solidfuel missile 
and followed it up with a submarine-launched ` 
ballistic missile (SLBM) though the Russians caught 
up in both respects eventually. 

It was against this backdrop that Khrushchev 
embarked on his ill-conceived (or was it “hare- 
brained”’?) misadventure. He thought that he would 
neutralise the American advantage by placing his 
own missiles in Cuba, a mere 90 miles from the 
Florida coast. In the face of rude realities of nuclear 
life, however, he had -to back down. This had 
doubtless something todo with his removal from 
leadership two years later. But the Soviet Union 
had learnt its bitter lesson. 3 

The story goes that during the complex and multi- 
layered negotiations that resolved the Cuban crisis, 
the issue was clinched at a secret meeting between 
V.V. Kuznetsov, then Deputy Foreign Minister and 
now Vice-President of the Soviet Union, and John 
McCloy, a distinguished ambasador at large who 
skilfully served several successive American 
Presidents. Kuznetsov was invited to McCloy’s 
country residence where the latter, in anticipation of 
prolonged parleys, had made arrangements for drinks 
and dinner. The encounter, however, was extremely 
brief. Kuznetsov asked McCloy to step’ into the 
garden and tersely told him of Moscow’s willingness 
to accept all three of Washington’s demands. But 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Death of a 
Crusader 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


Ta closure some weeks ago of 
the Rand Daily Mail, a crusad- 
ing anti-apartheid newspaper, 1S 
asad event to remember in the 
history of South Africa. But it 1s 
a great victory for the racist 
South African Government, 
which had schemed and plotted 
for the past 30 years to silence 
this influential English daily, 
identified as a champion of the 
rights of the non-Whites. 
At the time of its closure after 
a turbulent existence of 83 years, 
the Rand Daily Mail had a circu- 
lation of 130,000, but its reader- 
ship was estimated at over a 
million — the largest among the 
25 odd daily newspapers in South 
Africa. Majority of its readers 
were non-Whites and the Mail 
enjoyed a high credibility in the 
Black community. A good many 
liberal Whites, mostly English 
speaking, also bought the paper 
and enjoyed reading it. It was in 
a way the mouthpiece of the Pro- 
gressive Party, the main opposi- 
tion in the Parliament and a 
party of the liberal 
Highly critical of the Govern- 
ment, it embarrassed the racist 
regime a great deal, but a large 
number of copies were bought by 
various government agencies. 
The Rand Daily Mail earned 
world wide fame for its vigorous 
opposition to the apartheid and 
for its. bold and investigative 
journalism. As an institution, it 
was a powerful voice for justice, 
sanity, equality and democracy. 
Day in and day out and in the 
face of threats and hostility from 
the Government, the Rand Daily 
Mail fearlessly exposed the bruta- 
apartheid regime 
horrors of the racially eee 
natory practices, as community 
m “resettlements”, 
political and economic scandals 
Overnment, lamentable 
in the country’s 


lacks, exploitation of Black 
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that is the apartheid system. It 
strongly championed the cause of 
Namibian independence and it 
took the Government to task for 
its aggressive policies towards 
neighbours. 

For its high professional stan- 
dards, the authors of the World’s 
Great Dailies selected the Rand 
Daily Mail as one of the 50 news- 
papers, which represent the very 
best in journalism. For champion- 
ing the cause of the underdog in 
the racist society,’ it won a num- 
ber of international journalism 
awards. 

Its editors, columnists, repor- 
ters and photographers were often 
harrassed, spied upon, arrested 
and imprisoned without trial. 
Some were shot at, beaten, threa- 
tened through telephone calls, 
some Jost their passports and 
others were banned. But the 
editorial and news department of 
the Mail worked with a mis- 
sionary zeal and its members 
rarely flinched. 

It was a man called Lawerence 
Gander, who on taking over the 
editorship of the Rand Daily 
Mail in 1957, set the newspaper 
on a liberal path. His aim was to 
deracialise South Africa through 


his writings. He became a 
messiah for the non-whites. 
Angry conservative Whites 


began hating the paper and there 
was a gradual fall in advertising 
revenue. The startled and nervous 
Government tried to bleed the 
Rand Daily Mail to death by 
involving it in a series of costly 
court cases, culminating in the 
Prosecution of Gander after he 
exposed the maltreatment of black 
Prisoners in South African jail. 

Raymond Louw, Allister 
Sparks and Rex Gibson, who 
followed Gander continued the 
liberal, Pro-non-white policies. 
The Successive editors continued 
to enjoy full freedom even from 
the control of their financial 
bosses, who, though scared of the 
official Warnings, let the editors 
have their say because the news- 
paper enjoyed reputation. But 
when the going became too rough 


with the government, the editors 


were fired, one after the oth 
; ther. 
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,„ But the former editors ofti 
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reasons for closure were on | 
financial. They feel that th 
management had grown wearyof 
this “petulant child”. According | ijn 
to Raymond Louw, who edited 
the Mail from 1968 to 1977, “tie 
ex-editors’ view was that th]. 
board and management felt the 
Paper’s vibrant, provocative aml i 
confrontationist style achiexd | 
little and tempted the Govert ii 
ment to stamp on it.” Lom 
terms the Mail as a messes tir 
He feels that before the Gove 
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put the messenger to death. 
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Sulitas e unimaginative and singularly lacking in 
Suppo, Heyastanding of the dimensions of the tragedy. 
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need to be discussed in relation to trends observed 
in several countries, particularly in the West. Door- 
darshan’s restraint may find some explanation in 
the discussion. 

First of all, the terrorists have a vested interest in 
the publicity glare. By definition, terrorists are 
alarmists and fanatics. Their action is in total 
disregard of human life. For them, death in their 
cause js its own reward. Their belief is in the 
philosophy of their deed because through the deed 
they are able to establish their commitment to the 
cause. The cause and the deed are both promoted 
through publicity in the media. That explains why 
at least three groups, known and unknown, in 
Canada and US, promptly claimed responsibility for 
the Air-India disaster. ; 

Even those who may not themselves indulge in 
terrorism but proclaim sympathy for the cause, are 
also being given a buildup by the Western media. 
How else does one explain the prominence, even 
respectability, bestowed upon several Khalistanj 
activists in Britain, Canada and US? These activists 
are often invited by the broadcast media, particularly 
television. The Western media controllers have 
been treating them as dissidents and not as indivi- 
duals who promote terrorism and openly support 
violence against a legitimate political system. 

This type of media behaviour is sought to be 
justified in these countries as an exercise of freedom, 
autonomy and, still worse, to give to the people 
what they want. This does not, however, tell the 
whole truth. š 

The media do receive “guidance from the 
administration when it comes to internal events. 
Prof Arthur Schlesinger, in a commentary on recent 
events, has revealed that President Carter permitted 
the US media to play up the crisis created by the 
seizure. of 61 Americans by the Iranians in 1979, 
According to ‘him, the President used the hostages 
in his campaign for renomination. He allowed their 
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Even in Death, Unequals 


SHEELA REDDY 


e other day I read an inter View with an Indian 
Roatan erica in USA who earned © 100 an hour. 
He suid he could never return to India because of the 
excessive disparities between the rich and the poor 
here. “Jf had lived here from the begining per- 
haps I would have got used to it but now l don’t 
think I can face such exploitation.” : 

I suppose running away from itis as good a defence 
mechanism as any but the thousands like him, who 
can’t get away from it, have learnt another trick of 
warding off guilt. Cultivated in them almost to per- 
fection is the art of shutting out the poor from their 
consciousness. 

And in this agreeable exercise they seem to receive 
the whole-hearted cooperation of a government that 
is more eager than they are to push the poor out of 
sight to the fringes of the city. It is quite possible, 
if one is rich and living in a city, to avoid all contact 
with extreme poverty, except for the occasional 
annoyance of a beggar silently thrusting his face at 
you when your car stops at a traffic intersection. 

The media, too, are cooperative, blotting out that 
other reality unless some especially grisly incident 
compels their attention for a moment or two, before 
it passes on to other, more worldly matter. 

Compare, for instance, the media’s reaction to 
last month’s air crash with the impassivity with 
which they reported an accident that occurred on 
April 5, when more than 40 persons, mostly migrant 
labourers from Bihar and UP, travelling on the 
roofs of two overcrowded Amritsar-bound trains hit 
the scaffolding erected over’ Yamuna bridge between 
parsawa and Kalanaur'in UP, and were smashed to 


The comparison seems unfair because while only 


_ 40 people died in the train accident, 329 people 


‘perished in the Jumbo crash. It is anot 
that nearly 350 people die every year and net ae 
number are crippled in train accidents, most of 
them caused, according to the railways’ own admis- 
sion, by “human error and faulty equipment,” 
But what I am referring to is the feeling with 
which the media reported the air crash, infusin 
rare sense of poignancy and personal loss into Ae 
reports of the tragedy. Thus, for nearly a “aio 


after the tragedy, the media still ove i 
; ays tWwhel 
reports about the bereaved relatives, the eee 


ving, even informing us of the many d 
ate aspirations of, the victims that E 
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as intimate as the child’s teddybear we saw ea 
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dead were all labourers travelling from villani 4! 
Bihar and UP to seek employment i Panay eed perhaps f 
the harvest season; that they were travelling on i pih the 
rooftop because the coaches were overcrowded; th 
they met their death because it was too dark tos 
the scaffoldings erected that morning to paintth | 
bridge; and that there were pieces of flesh and blon 
splattered all over the trains. But with what “pro: | ie peasa 


fessional” detachment! ‘as 
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If we are interested enough in the dreamof th | nove th 
14-year-old flying to India to learn Odissi ba} 
instead plunged to her death, then why not ihe J kev} 
dreams of the men hurtling perilously into the dark 
night? Dreams of the wages they would earn? 
mythical land of plenty that would perhapsitt 
them forever from the clutches of their Jandlords) 
and moneylenders. And if the media can spate Pii 
cious space to recount the story of those saved I an 
some last-minute hitch from travelling on ee a 
fated plane, what about the fate of those other sl! 
vivors, Who escaped. death only to fall prey V 
“hawks” lying in wait for them in Punjab + 
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bobbing The jshap survivors. 


; And while it has made 
i by ral a with the faces of bereft relatives of the 
ash victims — Weeping spouses, stunned 
A ts — what of those other relatives out there 
nevhere in Bihar and UP who are still waiting 
Bans for their husbands to return home if not 
fi the promised pot of gold, at least with a 
transistor radio. 3 ‘ 
But if the media did not bring the . same emotion 
both accidents it is at least not guilty of the 
tllousness that the railways exhibited all through 
teincident. The sheer contempt for the lives of 
tepeasants did not stop with causing their death. 
ivil be recalled that the authorities neglected to 
move the scaffoldings in the night although they 
eaware of the danger.it presented to passengers 
felably travelling on the rooftop of trains. They 
fined to have started a perfunctory operation to 
asi wees and remove rooftop travellers but soon 
i ah aœ up, either from disinterest or because it was 
al ae much work. Nor did they bother to fix some 
aeiy ee on the scaffolding that would have 
n thedl | tation è victims of the danger. A Porter at the 
iher at iting mmediately after the bridge reported 
ey toil 
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train drivers and railway authorities 


remained unaware of the accident, even though the 
rule book says that trains passing low overhanging 
bridges must slow to a crawl, especially if they are 
carrying passengers on their roof. 

Neither were they more solicitous after the accident 
was discovered. Medical help was so long in coming - 
that some more victims succumbed to their injuries. 

The stand the railways took on the accident was 
in keeping with their general attitude: the commis- 
sioner of railway safety declined to hold an enquiry 
because the passengers were travelling unauthorisedly 
on the train roofs, and most of them were carrying 
no tickets for the joarney. 

A government which spent lakbs in recovering the 
“black box” from the sea, had no funds to spare to 
conduct a systematic search for the rooftop victims 
or to send photographs of the dead to Villages in the 
two States for identification. And while coffins 
bedecked with flowers are flown to India and handed 
over to the relatives with all proper ceremony, the 
bodies of the migrant labourers were heaped together 
in the mass cremation. And that too because of the 
charity of a voluntary agency. : 

How receptive the authorities are to the needs of 
the poor is evident from the steps the railways took 
immediately after the accident: Instructions were 
issued to prevent roof-top travel and publicity was 
given to the hazards of doing so. Offenders would 
be prosecuted and jailed. As if the ‘passengers were 
travelling on the roofs for the adolescent thrill of it! 
Not a word was mentioned about running special 
trains to Punjab during the harvest season, which 
would have automatically eliminated the evil. 
Strangely enough, the railways routinely run special 
trains for the summer vacations. 

It follows without saying that when the railways 
talks of improvements, as it is doing just now, what 
it really means is to add a little more comfort for 
the middle-classes such as a fancy variety of new 
meals served on the train in hygienic foils, rather 
than invest in manning the vast number of unmanned 
level crossings that lead people to their death as 
regularly as clock work. O 
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4985 TEXTILE POLICY 
End of Handloom Industry 


L.C. JAIN 


Textile Policy have thrust 

upon Rajiv Gandhi a dubious, albeit aN 
distinction of becoming the first Prime Minister er 
independent India to preside over the liquidation 3 
the handloom industry which has been intimately 
woven into the history of India’s freedom struggle 
and her crusade against under-employment in the 
post-Independence period. : 

Protection for handlooms against unequal compe- 
tition from mills and powerlooms has hitherto been 
the cornerstone of our textile policy. This has been 
knocked out and with it any possibility of saving the 
handloom industry with all its significance for tural 
employment, from total destruction within the next 
i five years at the most. Policy now expects handlooms 
to depend on their own muscle power to chase away 
i the killers. In the objective situation, it is as foolish 

as asking the Prime Minister to rely on his own 
valour against armed marauders without the aid of 
the protective force. Inner strength is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition given unequal resources 
and influence. 

In contrast, the policy feels that its favourites — 
the mills and powerlooms — cannot move an inch 
without generous aid and protection. Not only all 
capacity restrictions have been withdrawn on mills 
and powerlooms but all conceivable financial, fiscal 
and other assistance has been offered to enable them 
to occupy the market rapidly leaving little space for 
the handlooms except for some controlled crumbs. ~ 

Although ‘consumer preference’ and ‘chéaper’ 
cloth are cited as the guiding principles for the new 
policy, the mills will be protected against imported 
cloth which will be more to the point if the true aim 
was to cater to consumer preference and low- price 
In any case, the product reservation and the so- 

_ called “package” of development assistance offered 
to handlooms are hollow, as will be she 

mere smokescreen for a basic ET x E 
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This diagnosis has obviously led the 1985 policji 
the prescription that cloth output must expand eyen 


at the cost of substantial shrinking of employmen | 
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all that is required for its enhanced consumption. 
In an economy where a galloping (estimated 
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cloth consumption. It is an elementary fact ofo 
life that the half-clad are also half-fed and hali 
employed. In the circumstances, a policy whit 
accords priority to expansion 
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e bodied in the 1981 Textile Policy state- 
at laid before Parliament: a 
4 ‘stent with the objectives of providing adequate pro- 
Consis Si the handloom sector the growth of powerloom 
Bogshould be regulated and monitored ... Fresh expan- 
FP f capacity (of powerlooms) would be so regulated 
Eat the end of 1984-85 the increase over the base year 
nis sector is up to 5 per cent only. Moreover this 
iper cent) expansion will be permitted in respect of hand- 
loom cooperative societies only. 
Inpractice of course it Was so well “regulated”? 
fiat the actual increase in number of powerlooms 
wsaot 5 but 150 per cent, if not more. The entire 


(0 per cent growth was in the private sector and . 


ne ina few so called “‘powerloom cooperatives”. 

ltisalso pertinent to recall that within the textile 
wtr the making of cloth by handlooms has been 
ielerred hitherto because it yields relatively higher 
‘ployment by numbers per unit of output and per 


; | tof capital; and, uses tower capital per unit of 


a| wut Barely two years. ago, in 1983, the policy 
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protection to handiooms initiated by the Maha- 
j Mobis strategy 
) “etoment’s 
| w declared 


received a boost at the hands of 
11-point New Technology Policy. The 
by the late Prime Minister, Indira 
ees maven session of the Indian 
i ress on Janudry 3, 1983, at Tirupati — 
prd abode of Lord Venkateswara — promised 
Raker sectia num employment to women and 
tse faa » and undertook to: Pie 

them com lonal skills and capabilities making 
ensue pe cally competitive; 
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True, Parliament has- recently given product 
reservation for handlcoms a law of its own (to be 
gazetted shortly). But it is a law that will be placed 
in the hands of those who have not only shown total 
apathy for its enforcement in the past three decades, 
but are hostile to the handlooms. 

The policy has also repeated ad nauseam eight 
promotional steps to “preserve the unique role of 
handlooms and enable them to release their full 
potential”. Even if all these steps are sincerely and 
solidly implemented — though anyone with know- 
ledge of the past would snigger at the suggestion — 
the handlooms would not acquire the power to 
withstand the onslaught of the mills and the power- 
looms which have been provided liberal largesse to 
occupy “all available space in the market.for cloth. 
Assuming that the handlooms would indeed bea 
bit better dressed this time by the eight-fold develop- 
ment measures, they would have nowhere to sit 
insofar as the textile market is concerned. 

The scope for even accidental survival of hand- 
looms has been diminished by wholesale sickness 
transferred on their shoulders in the form of “Tes- 
ponsibility for production of controlled cloth? — 
an activity which it is claimed made the healthy 
mills sick and the sick mills sicker. It is with 
tongue in cheek that the policy-makers have hailed 
the transfer of controlled cloth on the shoulders of 
the handloom sector asa favour conferred on the 
latter. In the same vein, it has been stated thatall 
encouragement will be given to the expansion of 
khadi programme “‘in view of its large employment 
and income generating potential in rural areas, 
specially among women”. With all the nails they 
have driven, the framers of the Textile Policy must 
take everyone to be an ignoramus to be carried away 
by their rhetoric-laden preamble that the textile 
industry has a unique place in the economy “‘for its . 
contribution to employment’’. 

Incidentally, the package of development measures 
for handlooms includes a programme of 50,000 
residence-cum-work sheds for the handloom weavers 


_in the Seventh Plan. But the convoluted financing 


arrangement made for even these 50,000 residence- 
cum-work sheds is such that it would be a miracle 
if even 10 per cent of the target is actually achieved. 
What a hurdle race forthe handloom weaver to 
extend his hovel by a few feet so that his children ‘i 
can co-exist with the loom! aE 
-What was wrong with the 1981 Textile Policy was 
not the policy but its deliberate violation by private 
profit-seekers and Government’s own political and 
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Consequently, at 
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remote rural areas whic 
alternative employment opportu 
new policy, „employment in even 
shrink significantly, as hi-tech automatic machines 
will be utilised to step up cloth output in the 
machine sector with ‘soft loans’ to be liberally 
supplied by Government. 
: Handloom weavers, especially in rural areas, work 
part time on handlooms and part time as agricul- 
tural labour. To ensure the total destitution of the 
‘handloom weavers — as if they were enemies of the 
nation — the new Textile Policy was followed up by 
the decision to make harvester combines which were 
- hitherto solidly banned. This ban on harvester com- 
bines was due to the danger of large-scale displace- 
ment of agricultural labour pointed out by several 
studies, including the one conducted by the Agro- 
Economic Research Centre of the Delhi Univer- 
‘sity on behalf of Government. The study persvasively 
advised against the induction of harvester combines 
from the viewpoint of employment. Incidentally 
the Agro-Economic Research Centre’s study carried 
also the stamp of approval- for its findings in the 
introductory remarks of Prof. Sukhamoy’ Chakra- 
yarty who till only a few weeks ago was . Chairman 
ofthe Prime Minister’s Economic Advisory Panel 
The tenure of his wise counsel appears to have 
ended with that of his chairmanship. It is common 
knowledge that the big-farmer lobby, specially fro 
Punjab/Haryana, has been exerting pressure Pe 
import of harvester combines to get rid of the 
porner oe onite mi agricultural labour. 3 
esult, lakhs of idle agri 
nom ers ee and Bihar will a 
es and foodgrains they hav i 
aes from harvesting the Ue ae in Pana 
and Haryana: The handloom 
pope aeons agricultural Workers sail ine Aes 
alf of their income to the Textil i 
the other half to the xtile Policy and 
Similar fate. awaits ie Harvester Combine Policy. 
_ agricultural lab i a eaer cum- 
EE ourers in other agriculturally surpl 
in Tamilnadu, Andhra and elsewhere. ne 


_ Thus not only in the textile secto 
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~: nees has been in the air, little did = 
ae the new Textile and Harvester Co bite 
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ign GhenngtpecheGedgcséctor. Let the fi 
the Textile Policy for compensatin, 
textile workers in the mill sector | 
include also the handloom Wena 

The ephoria about the new Texti 
fined to the lobby of the mills and. 
those who are fortunate not toh Powerlooine TaN gt 
or faced under-employment or ERA seen ayi | pil 
have hailed it as a harbinger of “ho ployment, 4 
departure from the past. It did ne „And a “begs q ypL 
ness, if that is the virtue we are ee some i B 
reversed the textile policy rooted Seeking, tO hay, i. 
freedom struggle and nurtured b aa Only inthe | 
Rajaji, but also rooted in India’s andhiji ang | 
realities as recognised by the Five-Year ee io y 

We must wait and see how the 1985 Plans, 
will fit into the Seventh Plan expected t textile Polig. 
shortly by the National Development C be finalise 
is known of the Seventh Plan strategy une Wat 
the Approach Paper published last year, j i throy 
on three pillars: food, work and produce i Mgt 
sector by sector the Government has alreadh Baid ind 
to subordinate, if not sacrifice, the oe Hee 
objective, then it remains to be seen by ae ee Í 
wand the Seventh Plan can sustain food H ad 
for the masses as its primary objectives So ie l 
the third pillar of the Seventh Plan Approach Papas l 
namely, productivity is concerned, it is to be a 
that the new Textile Policy aims at achieving pro 
ductivity only per machine and not per person 
employed in the endeavour of producing cloth for 1 
the country; nor does it aim at productivity of scare | 
resources such as capital ànd energy per unito! 
cloth output and per person employed. 

The policy has strangled more than handlooms. | 
We have no foreign. cloth to burn but it will bea | 
great national duty to oppose and burn the textilt 
policy resolution publicly as an act of solidari | 
with the inarticulate poor and unorganised work 
whose case was advocated by the Prime inist 
the ILO session in Geneva only a few days ago. 
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conceptual frame in which the new 
cy (announced on June 6, 1985) has 
the policy statement says: “The 

has, so far, been viewed in a 
ed manner either in terms of 
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Er on textiles, wooilen textiles, man-made 
aie) vad silk textiles. Classification on such 


industry. 
arts rath ; aa 
ite technology use and production-flexibility com- 


nensurate with 


d Gch distinctions have led to the application of a 


wicy mix which is sector-specific or fibre-specific 
wilting in the emergence of special interests on 
ione hand and fossilisation on the other.” 

The new Textile Policy has, therefore, proposed a 
structured framework. having the following three 
dimensions: (a) the industry shall be viewed. in 
ums of stages of its manufacturing process, namely, 
pmoing, weaving and processing; (6) the industry 
ull bè provided with fuller flexibility in the use of 
nous fibres; and (c) the industry shall be subject 
b mre pragmatic policies regarding creation or 
Mraction of capacities by units in order to. 


Ie competition and promote healthy growth in 


| 3a natural corollary of the restructured frame- 
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vi the new Textile Policy states: 


Ine of poli “For the pur- 


cy, powerlooms in the organised mill 
ll, as fae the, unorganised powerloom sector- 
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iing ae Capabilities.” 
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window shall be kept open for man-made fibres/ 
yarn. . 

Capacity expansion and capacity contraction 
would be allowed to the units, including their 
closure, wherever necessary and justified, provided 
the workers’ interests are fully protected. x 

The policy statement says the distinct and unique 
role of the handloom sector will be preserved.. To 
ensure higher earnings for handloom weavers, 
greater emphasis will be placed on modernisation 
of looms and provision of technological dnd other 
inputs for improving productivity of handlooms 
and the quality and finish of handloom products. 
Besides, the production of mixed and blended fabrics 
on handlooms will be encouraged. A Contributory 
Thrift Fund Scheme to provide assistance to hand- 
loom weavers during times of need will be started. 
And the responsibility for the entire production of 
controlled cloth shall be transferred to the hand- 
loom sector by the end of the Seventh Plan. The 
quantum of controlled cloth and janata cloth which 
was fixed at 650 million metres shall be suitably 
increased to provide a larger quantum of cloth at 
affordable prices to the poor sections. ia 
` The new Textile Policy has made anelaborate state- 
ment on takeover and revival of sick units. Since the 
reasons for growing sickness among the textile units 
are manifold and complex — financial difficulties, 
managerial incompetence and negligence, obsolete 


- plant and machinery, incorrect product mix, poor 
“marketing, excess labour and poor industrial rela- 


tions — for the revival of sick units, specific pro- 
blems will have to be tackled on a caSe-to-case basis. _ 
For this purpose, units will have to be classified as. 
potentially viable and potentially non-viable. £ 

In the case of potentially viable units, a rehabilita- 


-tion package comprising provision of balancing, 


equipment, replacement of existing — machinery, 
change of product mix, better marketing strategy, 


‘fationalisation of labour, etc, will have to be worked — 


out. In cases where sickness is the consequence o 


inept management, existing management may haye — 


to be changed. 
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teTakeover by the Government or nationalisation © 
such sick units does not provide solution to the 
problem of sickness and the Government would not, 
as a rule, intervene in such cases.” 

The National Textile Corporation, according to 
the new Textile Policy, has been able to eliminate 
cash losses in a number of mills under its control after 
takeover, but the continued operation of units, which 
are incapable of becoming viable, would mean a 
continued drain on scarce resources and such units or 
parts thereof may be closed down to prevent losses. 
The policy statement again reiterates that the 
interests of workers would be adequately protected. 

Modernisation in the spinning, weaving and pro- 
cessing sectors shall be undertaken on the basis of 
carefully identified needs of each unit as to installa- 
: tion of balancing equipment, renovation of existing 

machinery, replacement and technology upgradation. 
Adequate funds would continue to be provided in 
adequate measures under the soft loan scheme of 
the IDBI. In order to enable the industry to generate 
internal resources, a Textile Modernisation Fund 
shall be created. A national level Standing Advisory 
Committee on modernisation of textile industry shall 
be set up. 


THERE has been mixed reaction to the new Textile 
Policy. By and large, the organised mill sector, 
more particularly the large textile mill-owners, have 
welcomed the policy, but the trade unions have been 
critical of it. Kanti Kumar Podar, President, Indian 
Cotton Mills Federation, described the policy as 
“progressive, pragmatic and futuristic”. Pratap Bho- 
gliwal, President of the Indian Merchants Chambers 
viewed it as administering oxygen to the industry 
which had been too long reeling under various 
chains — the “sector-specific or fibre specific”? 
policy mix being the most rigorous of them all 
Manharlal Shah, Chairman, Millowners Associa- 
tion, welcomed the new policy, specially the reduc- 
tion, of fiscal levies on man-made fibres and ya 
the liberal import of machinery which was not Tadi. 
genously manufactured and the permission to cl s 
down unviable units. The millowners also vi ia 
it as a welcome departure from the earli A 
tion under which non-cotton fabrics w Stern 
Ey items ang taxed heavily. eens 
e critics of the polic in i 
to big pune: They polis. nt 
expected as a i ; aS 
ae ae result of new concessions is not likely 
Firstly, the Governme; i 
of the reduction in fiscal ae ao a 
blended fabrics, there will be an S 
mentto production soas. to Bees 
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E a imoet ot 
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be passed on ie the consumer. 
Secondly, the powerloom se Be 
seriously hit under the new polite is likely 
replacement of the traditional Vereen 
sectors such as handloom, powe oa Pro 
site mills with the new honam an 
spinning, weaving and processing anaes Sectors 
unorganised in the same category of G acemen a 
mill sector. In fact, the vertical clas if Organised 
designed to help the less capital EA „cation Wag 
survive against the unequal strength es Units tp 
powerful units. But the new ae the 
adopting a horizontal classification, h 
additional advantage to the mill sector: as 
ously, it has deprived the unorganised se ra multan 
advantages it enjoyed earlier. The Tae Of the 
powerloom sector units under th ively weak 
have been asked to compete wit ) 
sector “‘on the basis of their e mil 
capabilities.” The organised sector wic a 
pleads for a sheltered market. against meae 
capital is keen to prove its strength and pe 
tiveness against the medium and small sectors! p 
The powerloom sector believes that as a result of 
enhancement of excise duty at the yarn spinning 
stage, unorganised powerlooms have to pay a higher 
price, but the composite mills which weave yam 
spun at their own mills will reap a differentia 
advantage in terms of cost of transporting yarn, in 
octroi and sales tax. Consequently, the powerloom 
units would have -to function only as “the job: 
worker” for the organised mills and survive on the 
paltry conversion charges. Soon after the Union 
Budget of 1985-86, reports began to pour in abou 
the depressive state of powerloom sector and il 
replacement in production by the organised mil 
sector resulting in unemployment of powerloom 
workers. This trend is likely to be intensified. 4 
was the excise difference between the composite 
mills sector and the unorganised sector that Jed 
proliferation of the powerloom sector. The Gowri 
ment by withdrawing the differential advantage " 
only hasten the process of closure O! P 
or force them to become the underpinnings 
organised mill sector. Li 
Thirdly, the responsibility of the PM to 
entire controlled cloth has been transferse? i 
handloom sector. The organised mill sector : 
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that it has been absolved to responsibility fn hh 


duction `of controlled cloth. In “lle 
Government raised the quota of conti) mi 
production from the mill sector from jamou 
metres to 800 million metres, the in sty pe 

_ that it was losing at the rate of $ 
metre on the production of controlle 
Government exempted the mills’ from pi 
controlled cloth in October "pihe 
Textile Corporation, the orphanage of 
of the private sector, was given the 
of producing 310 million metres of CON 
and the handloom sector was requ’ 
340 million metres (July 1981). To 
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Anise ; 
to understand the character of 
eo Y paper seee patterns in India by situating the 
a Dat urbanism relative to the dominent 
Y, by pe trends in a historical perspective aug 
ranted f° quently analysing the contemporary urban 
Ultan e d largely by what has variously been 
Of the eed ag over-urbanisation, hyper-urbanisation, 
Weak ite Heveloped urbanisation, etc. The emphasis on 
DSation pe conjectures from a historical perspective 
1 mil eis from the logic of present-day pattern 
th and i visualised as a manifestation of successive 
always es in relations of production and contradic- 
ational Deg within a continuum of the socio-economic 
ompet | titory of the sub-continent. Lastly based on such 
i nanalysis, the paper comments on a few of the 
eg woad component subsumed within the related 
Hale plicies of urban development and subsequently 
a pui ilempts to identify elements for structuring a more 
aout meaningful urbanisation policy for the country. 
acne At the outset, it becomes essential to take a few 
era evant positions in order to straighten the frame- 
he job ok of analysing the trends and growth patterns 
at Indian urbanisation. The very first position to be 
Union iken is that Indian urbanisation and urbanism in 
i their most essential senses do not appear compara- 
and is |°* With the models which explain the similar 
ed mil Mtomenon within the countries in the West. Such 
werloom ee of comparisons by ad justing corresponding 
fed. Mf ae ent Stages of ‘urbanised’ ‘and not so 
ymposite ae countries proceed with the underlying 
at Jed to tice of an inter-relationship between indus- 
Govert ee urbanisation and development and are 
age wil i Ser of highly abstract and often naive visions. 
yerl0on ion i ations in the social contexts of urbanisa- 
s of Čat helped porelo Ped West and underdeveloped 
B hbsequent] fom the very beginning in laying and 
clion y stent; Perpetuating the structural attributes 
ET Uthe Westa, ally different urban economic structures 
if po | Never nee 22d the Third World countries. This 
jen t| hatman. © Say that Indian urbanisation or 
ra tis lds the urbanisation in the rest. of the 
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IT IS NOW an established fact that advancements 
in technology emerged as the key factors in support- 
ing, institutionalising and reproducing the ‘urban’ 
way of life within cities, identified most aptly as the 
spatial manifestation of social relations in produc- 
tion. In fact even the urban centres belonging to the 
Indus, Roman or Chinese civilisations were products 
of surplus generated from agriculture helping -sub- 
sequently diversify the occupations labelled as 
urban. Seen in terms ofa socio-historical perspec- 
tive the first Indian urban centres thrived in. the 
Indus valley, followed by cities which emerged after 
the Aryan arrival. The Gangetic plain too support- 
ed an urban culture of which Kashi, Mathura, 
Hastinapur are prominent examples. However, it is 
from the Medieval period of Indian historiography 
that the urban history: of the sub-continent becomes 
much clearer than in the Ancient period. Conflicts, 
wars, political subjugation, etc., coupled with com- 
merce, trade and a developed socio-political organi- 
sation helped in shaping an urban. structure which 
supported the capital, religious, educational and 
nodal cities and towns. The urban structure in the 
southern part of the sub-continent around the time, 
though in nature was different from the dominant 
systems of the North and Deccan, also continued 
to witness changes through development in trade 
and a Brahminical supremacy in a caste-based frag- 
mented social order. ; 
The emergence of Moghul rule and its subsequent 
spread in the, North helped growth of a more elabo- 
rate urban system organised. around social institu- 
tions. which were dominantly feudal. This led to 
the simultaneous development and growth é of 
capital cum trading cities, small Kasbas and various 


‘regional’ fortified. settlements with an apparent 


Third World 


emphasis on a design and architecture reflecting the 
dominant cultural- attributes of the social organi- 
sation of the time. Strictly speaking, in structural 
terms, the institutional arrangements emanating out 
of such a- system. were, hardly at odds with the 
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development during this time re 

in conjunction with colonial interests. Even the 
internal spatial structures of these cities continued 
to get organised around resource exploitation an 


transhipment equation of the colonial system. The 
roads and railways were laid to link the resource- 
| rich hinterlands with the port cities, while the 
country continued to be inducted into becoming 4 
market for British goods through various measures 
of control on trade and manufacturing. The new 
route network which was a deviation from the pre- 
British route system helped growth of various indus- 
tries such as textile, sugar, etc., at selected points. 
The freight policy of the British too appeared signi- 
í ficantly causative for localised urban growth. It 
i must however be kept in mind that besides the 
j settlements engulfed directly with the colonial urban 
framework there were numerous smaller urban 
centres in the sub-continent displaying different 
functional characteristics. Such townships essentially 
were spatial expressions of asocial organisation 
responsible for the insitutionalisation and subse- 
quent reproduction of ‘feuddoms’ and were still 
dominated by pre-capitalist relations in production. 
Continuance of such ‘feuddoms’ even beyond the 
middle half of nineteenth-century Saurashtra in 
i Gujarat is an example of such an urban pattern.1 
; A relatively autonomous growth of this internal 
subsidiary pattern in any case was not at odds with 
the colonial interests.2 Instead, in most regions 
the pattern was subservient to the colonial econo- 
mic structure and the political supremacy of the 
a British. In fact, processes culminating into such a 
tà subsidiary urban pattern were initiated by the 
prut, tarner consciously for this was an effective 
method of maintaining the political an i 
e p the countryside. p e coRomig 
us during the British, as a consequence of thei 
se th 
policies emerged an apparently hierarchical atk 
settlement pattern, with its varying identifi 
components. Extracti ag aeo 
ponen raction and transhipment of 
naterials ib 5 paraw, 
mar r cenia uted factors of primacy to the ports 
ell as n i inisterine 
ee a al points. Administering and control 
ountryside helped the growth of district 
tahsil towns, headquarters and relati ang 
mous princel : relatively autono- 
nous princely areas resulting utlimately i 
l like urban growth patterns. Al erg ae: 
" loni . Also as a fallout of th 
< colonial economy, the second half of the Briti h 
period witnessed growth of some cities O een 
dominantly industrial character. Such ma teir 
menon was to an extent prompted b a pheno- 
increase in imports of manufactured E a manifold 
effect was responsible for ruining th ms, which in 
ators of the Indian economy € Indigenous 
n terms of spatial distributio 
n S 
aieri E A “of. dominance ee more parti- 
dence urbanisation patte aes post-Indepen- 
k „Pattern appeared in its initi 
phase structurally similar to that of the col natia 
The essentials of a dependency. relati ee ga 
nued to be tbe dominant A E EE. ap cots 
_ continuous population ediren 0c s sulting in 
hich during colonial days had b ver Spaces 
odes.? Thi : ecome Import 
des.* This was because the most suitable aar 
e new industries and P 
a . ap i 1 
e pockets which while registering fast- 


trade 
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While examining the distributt 
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and com Merce 
development 


own 
ansport n 
Cte, 


ponents of this process penet 
too, initiating i Mustinelite in the ee County WP 
rural India by commercialising its d jal structing qe 
As a consequence there were further o aant Stein | oii 
relations of production gradually changes inth sod R 
section of population causing release of E lin oa ee 
To a significant extent, such factors int Tural labur ne 
increasing diversification of the arpa ited with e 
mosaic, contributed to demographic an eeononi | jit 
these specific points in the country This weal of Sai 
non has often been identified as a Sah Phenom. | il mil 
expression of over-urbanisation. Given the i qhougt 
ground, let us now examine the dominant 1S. back. J soolon 
urban growth in the country since the t Mending heir PC 
century, the contemporary urban economic F Of the i such gr 
its development and the crisis. Tuctur A industr 
empor: 
A BROAD analysis of data on distribution of po 
population in the country indicates that duri nban tome 
eight decades between 1901 and 1981, there ae peo 
a definite tendency of the urban population to T Hs 
increasingly at particular locales. Barring the vei peat 
between 1901-21 which owing to recurrence of epide- 
mics and famine recorded'a negative ratein ubu | p 
population growth, rest of the, decades registered | E 
notable increase. Measured in terms of decadal 
percentage variations, relative rates of growth appeat | She-Clas 
to have been significant during 1921-31, 1931-41 and } 1 
1971-81 decades. In terms of percentage gains in 
such population 1941-51 and 1971-81 decades indi N 
cate significant increase. Given the overall popula | y 
tion growth rate, it appears from the data (Table!) } vi 
that the component of rural to urban migration | 
during various decades while being rather pervasiit™ kels 
has appeared to be a dominant aspect of the Indian | Source: 
urban scene. i : | 
í Îgures į 
TABLE1 ` | dicate 
Growth of Urban Population in India 1901-1981) rl 
vi 
Year Number of Urban Decadal 4 P G, T 
Population j Í 
1901 1834 ; sl 
1911 1776 35.58 . aje 
1921 1920 27.69 — 
1931 2049 32.98 
194] 2210 43.56 
1951 2844 61.63 
1961 2330 77.56 
1971 2531 106.97 
1981 3245 156.12 
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erage been progressively gaining as 


an ave rban population in 
pe per Se ee at TCE decade 
e the mpcount ee ipared to 1971 data which showed 
Ete. qe Oo fof the country’s urban population in 
com d 2 pet on the corresponding figure for 1981 was 
nyse cuss! citi > While population growth in Class I 
Ute op sd pet oes tas over the decades, remained more 
eetos fod lll oe the rest three categories registered a 
inte | oy less stab ` line over time (Table 2). The pheno- 
Sing consistent iye growth in Class IV, y and VI 
labonr, menon of mE attributed partly to the intercensal 
ed With A owas mA | changes and their consequent declassifi- 
pea gefnition® urban status. However, the growth of 
all of cation from jus cities has been very significant. 
a il Dee trie that in most of these cities, the 
ee poet units have contributed immensely to 
ends E population growth, it is also equally true that 
1 of th Cf rowth patterns have emerged as fall-out of the 
uct í Tan and technology mixes manifest in the con- 
i enporary urban economic structure. Such polarisa- 
ions in the spatial distribution of urban population 
urban | come more evident when one examine the chang- 
ing the ing proportions of such population in the million- 
as been | pus urban agglomerations and compares them 
O gon | gparately with the total and urban population 
period : 
f epide- TABLE 2 
| urban Percentage of Urban Population by Size-Class of Cities, 
istered 1901-1981 
ma | Sie-Clss 1901 1921 1941 19%61 1981 
Al and | | 25.71 29.40 37.93 50.77 60.37 
ains i | ll 11.29 10.38 11.41 11.00 11.65 
es indi | ll 15.77 16.13 1652 17.41 14.35 
popula: | y! 20.92 18.32 15.84 13.00 9.52 
rable) | i 20.13 18.67 15.13 7.03 3.61 
atin 6.18 7.40 317 0.79 0,50 
I 
ervasie | “"Clsses: 100.00 100.00 . 100.00 100.00 100.00 
dian : = 
Inail | Suce: Census of India 1981, Series I, Paper 2 of 1981. 
fi 6 
ERS country. The data on these aspects 
1) Wulatign toro, Per cent (in 1981) of the urban 
———— relye Ache the country is housed in the first 
ate | 8 units nagolomerations. In other words, the 
of Cion lon (1981) ol 6.39 per cent of the total popula- 
a Îure of pee country adding up to an absolute 
11 Such EE 10n. ‘ 
o] c : Aen ; oof 
ma Komi alee uous increase in the population 
jili 4 'lkeongp. Prevalent in the million-plus cities, 
a i wtkinalis ee hand appeared as a product of. 
We Ps consequ of the peasantry in the countryside . 
2 | i thanceq “ne City-Ward migration, on the other 
ob Ustri Y the initial post-Independence 
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cture too contributed to the 
This was legitimised further by 
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a mpi a tustries in various parts of the 
te ispa apparently by an idea of redui 
“eco, Parties hitherto accentuated by. 
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ent in the. peripheries of these 
„This resulted in the growth of a 
Pe he spatial distribution of various 
complexes, Public sector inven- 


~ Plans emphasising establishment of 


approach large-scale public sector projects too were 
located at specific points which led to the growth of 
region specific industrial types linked within the 
dynamics of domestic as well as international mark- 
et. In fact cities like Bhilai, Durgapur, Rourkela, 
Bokaro, etc., recorded much higher population 
growth rates compared to most of the million-plus 
cities during the time. Correspondingly, higher 
growth rates were also experienced by various other 
industrial cities with longer history than the plan- 
ned industrial centres. Ludhiana, Ranchi, Surat, 
Baroda and Ahmedabad could be cited as examples 
of this type. Carefully pianned capital cities like 
Chandigarh, Gandhinagar, Bhubaneshwar too were 
gaining growth much deviated from what was per- 
ceived by the planners. The character of such 
growth processes however always remained related 
essentially with the structural characteristics of the 
Indian economy, components of which continued to 
shape the social ecology of the old as well as newly 
developed cities in the country. 

As an extension to this, it can thus be stated 
that the prevalent Indian urban structure, which 
manifests structural components of the colonial 
domination through its rather apparent contem- 
porary capitalist development processes, is an 
amalgamation of three broad phases in its recent 
urban history, namely, (a) the colonial phase, which 
initiated the growth of primate cities culminating 
eventually into a specific type of urban structure; 
(b) the post-Independence phase up to the sixties 
which witnessed haphazard industrial growth and 
an emphasis on commercialising agriculture with 
most industries being located within the primate or 
in the cities subordinate to them; and (c) the post- 
sixties phase which appeared with planned indus- 
trial as well as agricultural growth (Green Revo- 
lution) over specific location. These phases of 
Indian urbanism however are not to be taken as 
exclusive from one another, for each of them succes- 
sively carried some of its institutional features over 
the other. As a result, the emerging processes 
appeared multi-dimensional with their manifesta- 
tions being explicit in the superimposed as well as 
the newly growing components of various sectors of - 
the urban economy, their juxtapositions and inter- 
and intra sectoral adjustments within a sphere of 
changing social relations in production over time. 
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a fall-out of Central Council of Local Self-Geyern- 
ment formed in 1954, Urban Community Develop- 
ment Programmes were initiated im various a 
Approaches to town development and planning by 
now had been immensely influenced by Western 
models with perspective Master Plans being drawn, 
where industrial and administrative functions 
appeared as dominant components of many such 
schemes. The early sixties witnessed an emphasis 
on establishment of more and more urban local 
bodies, upgradation of Town and Notified. Area 
Committees and extensions of larger municipality 
limits. 

In the First and Second Five-Year Plans, though 
paradoxically, some emphasis was given to housing 
and slum clearance. Towards the end of the Third 
Five-Year Plan the State Governments agreed to the 
proposal made by the Planning Commission to pre- 
pare City Development Plans. These structured 
Master Plans, guided mainly by regulatory controls 
prevalent in UK and USA, often became obsolete 
relative to the contemporary urban context, for they 
had hardly been drawn upon any serious under- 
standing of the prevailing urban economic structure 
in the country. The component of beautification 
overrode the idea of functionality of cities, even 
while the major elements of urban policy were being 
sought to revolve around infrastructural invest- 
ments, simultaneous strengthening of rural econo- 
my, provision of equity in urban services, coordina- 


tion of physical development with socio-economic 


growth, development of diversified labour market 
with corresponding employment and reduction in 
ue Operating and social costs in urban agglomera- 
ion. 

It is however not to say that the entire literature 
dealing with urban problems has been devoid of 


lopment of new towns. 
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(ii) intermediate trade and comm pri 
intermediate countryside towns, and (j 
industrial as well as capital areas. Aj) th 

are characterised by co-existence of the ese ty 
and modern sectors, industrial and techno 
old and new areas (barring the new tow 
varying degrees, depending on how they w 
in the course of Indian urban history in 
had consequently acquired some individual charic 


_ teristics in particular. 


Throughout these phases such dominance conti 
nued to increase progressively as the economy got 
linked more and more with the global economie 
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processes. The primate cities or what are commonly | 


known as the metropolises continued to get exposed 


to dominant economic forces of these phases acquit | 
ing consequently their social and spatial manifest: 


exclusi 


} sector, 


ations in varied forms over the cityscapes. The | 


intermediate trade and commerce cities, though te 


mained subservient to such dominances, retained 


some components of traditional institutional ar 
rangements. 


The intermediate countryside towns, | 


while recording changes in their urban structure 
always reflected a largely stagnant transitional chat | 


acter. 


ment and growth of the capitalist sector. 
the broad outlines of this typology 


The last of the types has apparently bent | 


response to the expanding technological ee 
avon if | 


are found a | 
ceptable, it can be said that the prevalent perceplion | 


ae ems | 
about urban economic structure, urban pr? 


and their planning appear highly superficial. 
i In attempts of such categorisation 5 
corresponding to: various economic phases an 
fact implied’ that understanding and # 
urban problems and subsequent structul 
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within the limits of their historically 1e eva 
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{ts related processes and consequent 
“not remain localised only in the pri- 
t appear in all urban spaces,- albeit 
for they do not remain uniformly 
dominant components. Sarin’s study 
d city like Chandigarh Proves this 
0 her explicitly in which she writes that “over 
oe fits life, in spite of a rigorous develop- 
oe ol enforced on a completely new site, 
iel 15 per cent of the population of the 
m industrial settlements which have deve- 


nt 
sdo 
ities, ÞU 
jations, 
its 
: janne 


ide the visualised framework of the master 
per cent of the commercial and 
-os enterprises also operate in ‘non-plan’ loca- 
steed forms”.® Another study on Ahmedabad 
ites the proportion of workers in the informal 
esti 


Í bour market to be 55 per cent.6 


Apparently the labour markets in such situations 
continue to get increasingly fragmented, especially 
ithin the domain of what has variously been 
Hentified as ramifications of a lower form of capi- 
ulist production, non-capitalist mode or informal, 
ditional, unorganised, etc, sectors, of the eco- 
mmy. Labour mobility in such typified labour 
market systems, however, does not always remain 


1 «clusively constricted to parts of one or the. other 


ector, resulting sometimes in inter-sectoral labour 
movements. In an aggregate sense thus such co- 
aistence of occupations with various. shades: in 
diferent sectors, hegemony of one mode of produc- 
ti on the other and its integrated spatial expres- 
sion, form the most apparent elements in the urban. 
tisis of contemporary India as well-as many of the 
Third World nations. Attempts to solve the urban 
Moblems in India have so far not only been rather 
uve and erroneous in their approaches but also 
tave appeared to be characteristicaily elitist, for. the 
ae Perspectives in the policies and plans have 
F ys favoured the formal sector of the economy 
lts various expressions. 
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it components of urban policy and 
ae spout its planning, the question arises as 
sation are € the elements of an appropriate urban- 
Paraty Bosley ina country such as India. Its contem- 


lle associat a 0 the world economy and links with 
ltmation a Processes explicitly suggest it to be a 
Meh a for Structured by components of capitalism. 
pe, c Yeas be it of a peripheral or colonial 
tis rons O identified categorically as to belong to 
tomigs “ect has often been called as market 
Mate “ince the political economy of countries 
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explicitly, as the socio-spatial manifestation of the 
Indian economic policy influenced by national as 
well as international market forces. The correspond- 
ing requirements for meeting such imbalances would 
be a simultaneous development of the agricultural 
sector, full utilisation of national resources, raising 
of per capita income to a desired level and reducing 
concentration of activities potential of perpetuating 
and increasing pressure on a given infrastructure. 

Policies such as credit allocations, fiscal and public 
investment, etc., which protect the interests of the 
formal sector should be structured in sucha way that 
their spatial distribution deviates from agglomerative 
tendencies. Developing the middle level and inter- 
mediate urban centres by conscious and Strictly 
controlled investment policies can further help the 
objective of reducing regional disparities. Infrastruc- 
ture and urban services in such centres will however 
have to be carefully phased out and planned. The 
agriculture sector would also need serious attention, 
for relative stagnancy in the farm sector would 
continue to release labour resulting in its subsequent 
fragmentation in the urban market. Also, if income 
distribution remains as skewed as evident from the 
trend, urban-ward migration would continue to get 
aecentuated and defeat the very purpose of decent- 
ralisation. Ina country where the’ magnitude of 
urban population and related problems have been 
alarming even when the actual proportion of such 
population has been significantly low, the strategy 
must emphasise a rather controlled but overall deve- 
lopment of its rural sectors (opting essentially for 
labour-intensive technology) for the industry-urban 
equation would not be able to strike a satisfactory 
balance between urban crisis and its management, 
precisely for the reason that the history of social 
development in India manifests a continued depen- 
dency at least since the colonial days. 0 
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HE present paper tries to analyse the factional 
T oA Een the Depressed Classes 
movements and the non-Brahmin movements 1n 
South India, particularly in Maharashtra and 
Madras in both the British period and the subse- 
quent period. This kind of analysis helps us to see 
the contradictory behaviour between the Depressed 
Classes and the non-Brahmin movement based on a 
specific class structure. It will also help us assess the 
i validity of Brahmin-non-Brahmin dichotomy para- 
s digm in terms of its relationship with the Depressed 
i Classes. An attempt is also made kere to analyse 
this factional relationship in relation to British colo- 
nial politics and Congress politics. 
lt will not be out of place to mention here the 
social reform movements which tried to ameliorate 
the inhuman conditions of the wretched of the earth 
i — the untouchables, Among all these social reform 
i: moyements, the Buddhist, Jain, Virsaiva, Brahmo 
ie Samaj, Arya Samaj and Prarthana Samaj tried to 
uplift the untouchables. But all these movements 
did not radically affect the socio-economic structure 
of Hindu society. 
_ There were various attempts made by the Depres- 
sed Classes from the late 19th century to organise 
themselves for their liberation. But the Depressed 
Classes began to take off from the 1920s in the con- 
ducive background of very Strong social reform 
movements and anti-caste movements like Satya 
een oF Mahatma Jotirao Phule and 
raj of Mahar S 
Movement a Ne cae ashtra and the Self-respect 
: e Depressed Classes Mave 
in the context of the British ER Paes whieh 
affected radically the socio-economic structure of 
i pn society. Moreover, in most of the cases, the 
font ano aenal zeterms like Montagu Chen 
$, Q A A > 
pepr sied Classes. pae oe fhevorganisation of 
Thus, the most important 
-< Classes movements were ee Paes 
_ the Punjab, 1926, the movement under Dee R 
Ambedkar in Maharashtra, 1924. The Nin ‘de 
Movement in Bengal, the Adi erates 


¢ f i-Dravida mi i 
Tamil Nadu, ‘Adi-Andhra movement a e 
1917, the Adi:Karnataka movement and the Adi- 
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Hindu movement mainly centred around x 
in Uttar Pradesh and tie Organisation of t 
and Cherumans in Kerala. Since the subj 
vast, the present paper covers only the no 
movements in Maharashtra and Madras. 
passing reference will be made to the Andhra De 
sed Classes movement and the Communist ake 
ment. 


Tamilnadu had come up in two contexts. First it 
had come up as a result of the changing socio-econo. 
mic relationship affected by the British colonial 
policies mainly in the agricultural field. Secondly, 
British constitutional, educational and administra 
tive policies led to Brahminical domination in all 
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three fields. And ultimately this Brahminical do: | 
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Brahmin movements in Maharashtra and Madras, 
These non-Brabmin movements played an impor 
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tant nurturing and facilitating role in relation to the 
Depressed Classes. As mentioned above the nom | 


Brahmin movement in Maharashtra influenced by 


Phule and Shahu Maharaj helped the Depressed 


Classes movement in Maharashtra. Similarly, the 


Self-respect Movement led by E.V. Ramaswaill ) 


Naicker encouraged the Depressed 


was powerfully oriented towards the untouchable 


; e 

In Maharashtra, Ambedkar’s movement a 
r 

ntly. e 


came a spokesman in the Legislative 4 
all the non-Brahmin (backward and depr 
ses in British terminology) groups: ; 
While the more radical non-Brahmin «oiha 
could emerge as an alliance of sudras,(Phu 
Jedhe and Jawalkar in Maharashtra 4 
Madras) and ati-sudras (Ambedkar 10 
and Rao Bahadur Srinivasan in Madras 
high castes, at the same time there Ca 
from the non-Brahmin leaders tO c% 
Classes struggle for emancipation. Pi g 
of the non-Brahmin was based 08 Cap 
attached to feudal and colonial sue 
Unlike in Northern India, the British 
the ryotwari system of land revenue 1 nd ou 
and recognised the rights of me we in abt 


me 0 


were bound to c 


colonial state. 
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the means of communjcationagaarked Fountatitishert thie tepmeatient, 


ee ‘the process of transfers of land 
Ce the cultivating classes to the 
on rs and money-lenders who belong- 
Brahmin and even non-Brahmin 


der ryotwatri the legal rights of property 
ated three classes of landlords, tenants 
ship rs, this ryotwari system also needed a 
eeaucracy to collect the land revenue and 
Soe ie village administration. In Maharashtra 
a r done by Kulkarnis (who were Brahmins) 
5 Pa (non-Brahmin) respectively. While 
j wa were paid by the Government, they 
W retained privileges like vatan and inam and 
gs0 1Y 
other pea ise classes, the untouchables constituted 
yest ; labour force in agriculture. Besides this, 
; i m ouchables, especially the Mahars, were also 
ige servants and the Government servants. 
eer, the duties of the Mahar were never de- 
iwed, He was exploited by the landlords, village 


fe un 
chip cre 


it | ountant Kulkarni, Patil for twentyfour hours. 


| Though he was paid for his duties in the form of 
utan his services were exploited by all the classes in 
he form of feudal unpaid labour—vethbegar. 
Moreover the untouchables were under-paid as vatan 
for their traditional and government occupation. 
Thus, when the Mahar were being exploited by 
the Government, Kulkarni, Patil and landlords 
fom all the upper castes, the non-Brahmin party in 
Maharashtra did not concern itself about such ex- 
ploitation. On the contrary, the peasants. organis- 
dion in Poona and the non-Brahmin newspapers 
like Dinmitra (Ahmadnagar) and Rashtrayir (Bel- 
uum) opposed the Mahar vatan abolition move in 
tte Bombay Legislature. In this connection, Dr 
inbedkar, who had moved a Bill in the Legislature, 
| “sued that the landlords and the Patil-Kulkarni 


Mework did not want to set the Mahars free from 
€ vatan system, 


pi this Bill, Ambedkar made the modification that 


feci ae be voluntary on the part of the Mahars to 


© whether 3 
his was also o to work under rayats or not. But 


pers oats elgg puede 
and the peasants’ organisations, instigating 


1 the ] 
yi importa against the Bill. In this connection it 
| Yuhnin prs ‘2 Mention that Shahu Maharaj, a non- 
7 Sate of hee abolished the vatan of Mahars in his 
Het the int apur. But his followers tried to -pro- 
1h eee of the non-Brahmin landlords. 
ionaliseg 0220, the non-Brahmin movement 
J heao prore whe, form of Justice Party in 
d | lord, 7 on cted the interests of the non-Brahmin 
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i Itis argued that if the 
Justice Party had continued this department, the big 
landlords would have faced the problem of agricul- 
tural labourers who were mainly untouchables. 
There 1S a second instance where the Madras 
Justice Party and its mouthpieces had no sympathy 
whatsoever for the untouchables who were struggl- 
ing for elementary democratic tights. The Justice 
Party journals held the untouchable workers respon- 
sible when communal clashes broke out between 
Hindu workers and 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in 1921. In fact, 
these communal clashes were the handiwork of the 
management of the Mill which tried to break class 
unity by pitching Hindu workers against untoucha- 
ble workers. Here the role of the Justice Party 
Government was to break the workers and the strike 
by killing many workers. ; 
Thus, on the basis of the above material we can 
safely argue that the conflict that arose between the 
non-Brahim movement and the Depressed Classes 
was based on the class interests of the former. The 
non-Brahmin leaders, in order to protect their 
interests, often shown their anger by observing 


social discrimination against the Depressed Classes. — 


This was evidertt both in Maharashtra and Madras, 
In Maharashtra the prominent non-Brahmin leaders 
behaved like the Brahmins and observed social 
discrimination against the Depressed Classes. 
Similarly, in Madras the Justice Party leaders 
opposed social reform among the untouchables and 
observed social discrimination against the untoucha- 
bles. And perhaps this was one of the reasons why 
E.V.R. went against the Justice Party at a later 
stage. 

The net result of the contradictory relationship 
between the Depressed Classes and the non-Brahmin 
movement was that the former drifted away from 
the non-Brahmin movements. Moreover, the entry 
of prominent non-Brahmin leaders, particularly in. 
Maharashtra, into the Congress, also led to devia- 
tion of Ambedkar’s movement from the non- 
Brahmin movement in Maharashtra. Ambedkar had 
considered that the Congress Party represented the 
interests of the capitalists and the Brahmins and 
hence would not protect the interests of the poor 


peasants and the untouchables, who were being ~ 
exploited by the Khots (intermediaries). On the ~ 
contrary the ruling Congress Party opposed the 
Abolition of Khoti Bill which was introduced in the 


Bombay Legislature in September 1937. 


However, when this Bill. was opposed by the 
Congress Party, a morcha was called. And from 
Thane, Kulaba, Ratnagiri, Satara and Nasik, pea- 


sants and agricultural labourers participated in 


huge march on the Assembly in 1938.. This marked, 
“in practice, the first real 


fighting unity of Kunbi- 
d Dalit (mainly Ma 


ultural labourers and the | 
d for thel 


untouchable workers in: 


ena SSNS 


sara 
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Digiti j 
lend support te tnd Depressioun 
Classes movements in Maharashtra and Andbra 
area. In 1938 the Trade Disputes Bill was introduc 
ed and was passed in the Bombay Legislature. This 
Bill was detrimental to the interests of the workers. 
Therefore, Ambedkar and his Labour Party and 
$A, Dange and other about sixty workers’ unions 
were fighting against this bill. Similarly in Andhra, 

a Communist leader, Dr. Raj Bahadur Gour, sup- 
ported the Depressed Classes demand of separate 
village. But, on the whole, combined struggle of 
Depressed Classes and the Communist movement 
could not be realised as the colonial and feudal 
forces were strongly working against it. Moreover, 
the untouchables felt deceived by the Communist 
leaders in the Telangana movement. In this move- 
ment the Dalit and the peasantry fought against the 
Nizam’s forces but the same Left leaders refused to 
raise the wages of the untouchable labourers. Hence 
the base of the Depressed Classes movement re- 
mained to their respective communities. The move- 
: ment led by Ambedkar between 1932 and 1938 was 
an exception to this. 
In independent India the target of the worst 
atrocities is still the Scheduled Castes. The cases of 
Kilvenmani, Belchi, Bajitpur, Pipra and in recent 
years Kanjhawala, Marathwada and Gujarat, show 
the growing rural tensions and the degree to which 
Dalit labourers are beginning to challenge the 
village power holders. Now the question is, who is 
attacking the Scheduled Castes? The Brahmins no 
Jonger assault the Scheduled Castes physically. Now, 
most often the middle castes, the new rich farmers 
i those who were in Satya Shodhak and Self-respect 
w movements and were the allies ofthe untouchables 
in the struggle against Brahminical exploitation, are 
attacking the Scheduled Castes. The middle castes 
which are the dominant castes, have now come to 
control the mechanism of socio-economic and 
political domination. This domination was possibl 
because of the various policies and programmes f 
the Government, which helped to change feudal 
agriculture relationship into a capitalist one. E : 
though this process is moving i SSE 

jing in an even fashion 
and the process of proletarianisation has been sl 
= rural tensions indicate that the main lines of co flict 
_ are no longer between middle and low-caste ae 
on one side and high-caste landlords on outa 
but are now between the rich farmers a a 
ee Peas and poor peasants an the 
n this changing relati : : j 
Gs hic are PDE se ensire, the Scheduled 
E ; y agricultural labourer 
are assuming an autonomous political ; 
‘against the rural exploitative class of rich eee 
In feudalism the Scheduled Castes s ES 
“suppressed by the patron-client relationshiy TER 
diffused the class character of the feud P which 
aee there is oppression of the SAS 
y the rural rich, the former either resist the 


of India tried to 
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_ Special Number; 1979. 


Scheduled ~ 


India, 1974. 
ie 
Se 


base of the movement basing Fy wid in 
Similarly in Thanjavur in Tamil on class 
Karnataka and Andhra, the Cae in 
have been successfully organising qo t Dart; 
Caste landless labourers against the Sche i 
the rulers. But this move is very often ploitation a 
rural rich farmers who sabotage D Yi ; 
by winning over their caste labourere anian ti 
them fight against the Scheduled Cast and akin 
caste grounds. . labourers oe 
The above analysis leads us to con : 
Brahmin non-Brahmin dichotomy : 
is debated by Gail Omvedt (1973) en Y 
Pandit (1975) loses its validity when unman 
terms of its relationship with the Dalit etalon in 
In the feudal Indian society, it was the B Movements, 
the non-Brahmins who exploited the rahmins ang 
and the poor peasants and artisan castes ns j 
to protect their own material interests H ae 
exploitation of Depressed Classes signifies eet: 
character of the Brahmins as well as Beg 
though the means of exploitation by the tate rua 
be diferen! that by the former. mee 
t is also clear that the a i 
Depressed Classes and the non: Bene 
is based on class interests but has had sj a 
communal expression. O mpya 


clude thatit 
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prs by US to arrange a politico-military 

A e ntation with the forces it has generically 

con eee “international terrorism’? require a 

tiny of its intents and purposes. Who are 

le who are the international terrorists 
re they in confrontation with US ? 


-with Lebanon where the worst happens 
f course every day over the past decade, 


closer scru 
these PCEOP. 


Beginning 


is civil War grow out of its colonial past. The 
gation of an elitist ruling class: from among the 
qpallest minority (Maronite Christians) within the 
quiti-religious community by the French sowed the 
weds of today’s conflict as political aspirations and 
te military means of achieving them become accen- 
tuated. 

Naturally, privileged as they are under the Consti- 
tution to be the people from whom the leader of the 
tation will be chosen, the Christians have taken all 
military precautions to ensure their predominance 
inthe body politic and have made political common 
cause with both Syria and Israel, as was expedient 
ita given moment. The Israeli invasion of Lebanon, 
'xitly endorsed by US, had a two-fold objective — 


| © give Israel predominance over West Asia by 


dstroying PLO; and to extend US hegemony from 

te Mediterranean to the Gulf and beyond (the 

e of Concern” of the Rapid Deployment Force). 

Rol natural that many of the contending 

ae the region should see US as the nation 
responsible for their plight. 


ston ioe ident, despicable by- itself, was in 


u 
fetY perpetrated by Israel, the US protege, 


much as a murmur of protest, from 
banese o e kidnapping of more than 700 


1 Ceneva Co, Israeli prison camps in violation of the 
q St © dinec ‘vention. Terrorism in West Asia, thus, 


s inect Utgrowth of colonialist machination 
ilis d against the resurgence of neo- 


7 ing tosis Tepresented by US which has been 
| tat’ British E e vacuum” left by the disappearance ` 


: Mpire.” Tt is not fortuit therefore 
ttai ot fortuitous, therefore, 
Mholéhea should be the only nation to endorse 
ài Medly th x y 
Port by the 


ui 


another despicable bit of international - 


Si unconscionable boycott of Beirut» 


| gehind “international Terrorism 


testants — their careful nurturing as an arm of the 
metropolitan power ini London and through incite- 
ment set them against the majority Catholics. 

Frank Gallagher in The Indivisible Island main- 
tains that they were used as part of the British 
Conservative movement which explains Margaret 
Thatcher’s decision to allow the young IRA activist 
Sands to die of hunger in prison. Gallagher adds: 
“The material Britain used for this purpose (alie- 
nation of the religious communities) was a minority 
to whom was offered the position of ascendancy. 
The leaders of the minority accepted this offer of a 
privileged position, and then called on Britain to 


, make it permanent.” 


This British did by eventually partitioning Ireland 
under the specious argument that there were “two 
nations” on the Island. The creation of the Republic 
of Ireland in the South and a Northern Ireland, a 
self-governing province of Britain where the minority 
Protestants were dominant by law, is the genesis of 
IRA movement. Britain’s perfidious role, to be 
repeated with finesse against Indians in 1947, is the 
fertiliser of the trenchant IRA movement which is 
something that ought not to be forgotten when 
dealing with “international terrorism.” 

Britain’s contribution to the disaster in West Asia 
through the Balfour Declaration is signal. By 
nurturing Zionism it joined the international con- 
spiracy to rob the Palestinians of their homeland 
and make them live interminably in refugee camps or 
disperse in the Arab world and around the globe to 
be slaughtered by the hosts at will (as was done by 


“Jordan some years ago) and the constant targets of 


the Irgun and Stern terrorist gangs whose leaders 
rule Israel. of 


On the Indian subcontinent, it sowed the. seed of : 


self-perpetuating dissension by implementing the 
two-nation theory which is now the bedrock of the 


“Khalistani separatist movement (as Ganga Singh 
‘Dhillon indicated at his meeting with the press” 


recently its Washington). Steeped in the spurious 
concept, Sikh terrorists are nurtured in Britain, 
Canada, US and West Germany and encouraged i 

their murderous 


~ By denying their roots these people have Ro) eh 


to become a * 
their, actions 


vays and the pretext that they are 
-a separate nation: — ea epee : 
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aid for Indians — if you do not condemn “inter- 


national terrorism” you cannot justify your actions 


against the Khalistani separatists. Conversely, the 


Khalistani terrorists have a point. ; 
In essence the difference between the Khalistanis 
and IRA, the militant Shias, the Palestinians 
and the dozens of liberation movements in Central 
and South America is that while the former Js & 
creature of British imperialism the latter are 4 
reaction to invidious methods employed by 
imperialism. While terrorism, per se, is abhorrent, 
the causes of the two have no parallel. 
Much of what is described as “international 
k terrorism” is the product of imperial policy con- 
ducted by powers with imperial intent. The guerilla 
movements in the Americas, for instance, have their 
genesis in US attempts to treat the region as its 
“backyard” and its blatant policy of maintaining 
dictatorships and toppling any government that 
does not see eye-to-eye with Washington on even 
trivialities. 

Any attempt to form popular governments in 
this region has been frustrated by counter-revolution 
—the archaic formulation for State-sponsored 
terrorism. Examples of State-sponsored terrorism 
are replete in the manner in which the British 
crushed the first war of Indian Independence in 


1985 Textile Policy : Whose Interest ? 
( from page 14) 


to the handloom sector to produce 650 million 
metres. The Minister for Textiles justifying the 
policy in this regard said: As there was no excise 
levy on handloom cloth, price would be lower. He 
Sa le 70 lakh people were employed in the 
i oom sector an ir i ; 
ae their interests had to be 
: It may be stated that differentie i i 
j were instituted in the handloom an OE we 
compete with’ organised mill sector since the cost of 
production in this sector was 15 to 20 per cent 
higher. Therefore, the argument of excise z ; 
differential advantage. is fallacious. Moreover ah 
the economies of scale in the large multi an 
firm, it is possible to cover one item with el me 
profit margin than in the handloom sector ER 
jir or growth of Reliance Textiles and Mafatlals hae 
‘sa ie fastest among the top 20 big business e. 
a Ta es cheap cloth with greater durabi- 
eS oe andavate, Janata Party leader, right) 
“stated: “The new policy shifts from the or; ised 
mill sector, the social obligation of produci be 
g Me ae the commen ‘consumer vane: 
ofits. One wonders whether this b j 
a ransfuse sickness into the RE Ea s T 
Placing the responsibility of the anolis w È 
n the baadloom sector is, to say mee 
: TON ? 


invitation to millowners to intensify thet ib 
its -sic 


dation Chennai and eGangotri 
1857; in the abortive US-engi ; 
invasion of Cuba and the many ae Ba ; 
by CIA, the British intelligence Eases fo 
agencies in the former colonies aha oth 
into independence. This is done by aa me 
trained in terrorism, described as “go © Use of: 
legitimate military echelon), and a mandog 
naries in the service of those whee as 
throw the government of the day beca Wish to 
willing to allow a foothold to their ae the 
countries. tors in 
These State-sponsored mercenaries 

active in the Congo where they were first 
to be the renegades that they are. The 

own immediate context, active in S2 ae in our 
South East Asia one of several covert ank 
against sovereign, independent ager 
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Over 
arg 
their 


have been 


Green Beret officers in the early eighties under th 
S e 


pretext of looking for US airmen missing in action | 
A 


during the Vietnam war. 


There is, therefore, adequate ground t 
, ade nd to bew 
of attempts to shoo this country onto the band. 


wagon of the campaign against “‘internationl | 


terrorism’. It should be clearly unde 

ron J rstood that 
terrorism by anybody is abhorent and that imperial- 
ism is an anachronism. (Courtesy: Patriot). 


rests of workers would be fully protected”, this isa 
contradiction which is difficult to 
framework of the new Textile Policy. 
Textile Workers’ Federation 
comment declared that 


abject surrender to the blackmail in which the tex: | 


tile monopolies have been indulging through large: i 
| the Ch 


scale closures, retrenchment, lock-outs and layon: 


The Government has created a Rehabilitation Fun 
relief to workers | 


‘am for retren | 
te sector has | 


out of which it proposes to provide 
affected by rationalisation (euphemi 
ment) for a limited period. The priva i 
already adopted the philosophy of a ‘golden m he 
shake’ with the workers to be terminated 02 

basis of rationalisation of labour. This explains 4 
AITUC thinks that “the policy on sick wate jue 


practices and to render more units s$ 
closing them.” s Bin 
p 


a as ace 

To sum up, the new Textile Policy has F ol 
all thè demands of millowners In olog 
modernisation, upgradation © techie i 


rationalisation of labour in sick units. 
h ith 
5 yorker 
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Justice Bhagwati’ s Views 


Prafullachandra Natwarlal Bhagwati was sworn in as the Chief Justice of India on July 12, 
1985. Justice Bhagwati has the unique distinction of being the centre of controversy generated Í 


very 


of Public Interest Litigation, 


often by his enlightened judicial pronouncements. A pioneering judicial activist, who vastly 
expanded the scope, content and reach of legal aid and opened anew chapter with the introduction 
his 17-month tenure in the august office promises to be the most 


momentous in the history of the Supreme Court, marking a turning point for the judiciary in the 


country. 


His wide-ranging interview to Shastri Ramachandaran of Newstime of Hyderabad immediately 
after he was Sworn in as the Chief Justice of India, gives an idea of what changes might be in the 


—Editor 


ee Owen 


offing. 


Question: What have you identified asthe major 
poblems of the judicial system and how do you 
propose to deal with them? 

Answer: There are two major problems of the 
judicial system. One, the heavy backlog of cases, 
and the other; the highly expensive nature of the 
litigative processes. 3 
To take the problem of backlog first. I believe 
that by scientific cost management/and administra- 
ton and introduction of computer technology we 
nn make a large dent in the backlog. The compu- 
tttechnology can help in two ways. One, classifi- 
bo cases so that at any given point of time 
a He Justice should be able to know how many 
ee Cases are pending on a particular point of 
Bled ee interpretation or application of a 
tflayy a Provision in a statute. So once a point 
sae eud ora statutory provision is inter- 
computer aa lately it can be ascertained from a 

Shen rabana the other similar cases and 
Spteme Court posed, by the same bench of the 
used ae Secondly, computer technology can 
UPteme Coi R law. Decisions given ‘by the | 
Ly to day ¢ rt in the past and which are:given from 
tourt can anes fed into the computer and the 
towing yi aM enever required, ‘obtain a print-out 
llaw or in aly MO decisions on a particular point 
F have E ard to a particular subject, how- far 
til consigo ee, followed and to what extent, This 
ut Presen % y reduce the amount of time which 

“Ome Nece ©nsumed in the courts. It may also, 


ist Ty t - 
i SE U as © encourage. and at some stage; 
j lation Written briefs in ee ith 


o 
wan on ral arguments. 


ue Bint i e view that judges must- have law 
by drabi nited States Supreme Court so that 


Y 


-to give redress to the la 
ea : “country, who are 
bine. lene tas of spade work can be done ~ 


eee a 


first-rate law clerk can be of considerable assistance 
to the judge. k 
The, second problem of costly litigative process. 
Today, I am told, a special writ petition costs not 
less thaa Rs 5,000. With the result it becomes very 


‘difficult, almost impossible, for an ordinary man to 


approach the Supreme Court. It makes it impossible s3 
for the problems of the poor to come before the 7 
Court. Hence we have devised the innovative stra- 
tegy of public interest litigation, where any public- 
spirited individual or social action group can 
approach the court for vindicating the rights of the 
poor and underprivileged, for putting an end to their 
exploitation. This can be done by just a letter. 

There are numerous such petitions which have 
come before the court and are. still coming. The 
portals of the Court are then open for the first time 
to the poor and downtrodden. The Court has started 
giving relief to them by appointing socio-legal com- 
missions of enquiry to ascertain facts and by adopt- 
ing comprehensive remedies, which are unorthodox 
and unconventional. We will attempt to reach this 
to more and more of the poor. . 


- Question: Public ‘interest litigation and other 
unorthodox methods adopted by the, Court, parti- 
cularly at your initiative, are viewed as populist. It 
is also felt that these processes are oriented towards 
publicity. for yourself. Some have gone so far as fo 
say that this self-aggrandisement by a. judge or 
judges is at the cost of judicial traditions. ee 
Answer : It is a totally perverse view to take of 
what the Court is doing by way. of public interest is 
litigation. This new kind of litigation is introduced 


mse 


e this new kind of litiga- 


e to the people ? I do not 


Why should anyone grudg 
to such 


tion for giving social justic 
see why any motive sheuld be “attributed 
judges. Does not the heart of these critics melt at 
the misery and suffering of the people? Many of 
the judges have been successful lawyers earning their 
livelihood from the propertied class. They have not 
seen the stark poverty of the millions. That is why 
they believe that law is a pleasant retreat where rules 
canjhave to be mechanically interpreted. I have seen 
the face of poverty. ĮI have been in the rural areas and 
seen the poverty and utter helplessness of large masses 
of people, who do not even have the capacity 
„to shed tears. Poverty. ig a curse, a result of our 
social and economic institutions. The function of 
e to change the socio-economic institu- 


law must be i 
tions responsible for the creation and perpetuation 


of poverty. Public interest litigation is addressed 
to this problem. 1 do not wish to suggest public 
interest litigation will solve this problem. But it 
helps to bring a ray of hope in the hearts of the 
lowly and-the lost. It is going out to the justice- 
starved millions of India. Those who are steeped 
in British traditions of justice and who have not 
seen misery and suffering will never be able to 
appreciate what public interest litigation (PIL) is 
doing. It is a totally unconventional technology 
which has today received warm praise and admira- 
tion not only in South Asia and South-East Asia, 
but also in developed countries like United States 


and United Kingdom. 


ji Question : What course will you adopt as Chief 
i Justice to change socio-economic institutions? 
Answer: PIL is against the Government and the 
bureaucracy. It is not intended to favour the Govern- 
ment. The Court is compelling the Government 
to carry out its constitutional and legal duties. PIL 
is intended to ensure enforcement of social welfare 
legislation, like the Minimum Wages Act, to improve 
the conditions of the underprivileged. Social action 
litigation can never take the place of organisations 
of the poor fighting to change the socio-economi 
__ institutions. PIL is only a legal weapon in the 
armoury of the law for ensuring justice by im ie 
mentation of the law. This can be a good AA 
` agent, to develop among organisations of. the ee 
a capacity to fight through the process of law PP or 
this it is also necessary to have a comprehen ae 
and dynamic legal aid programme. To enable bie 
the Government of India has agreed with T 
have national legislation on the subject oe 


change the complexion of the Supreme Court. What 
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gation charae! eecaGawet Indian humani 
A judge must be independent in thee 


I mean it — independent from Sense in wh 
social, economic and political. all centres of pti ae 
The interpretation of law is a hj Be | 
function. It is said that under the Brj ighly Creati 
une ; itish tive con 
jurisprudence judges do not make the] S¥Stem 9 indi 
merely administer the law: they fing aw but thee iat 
already exists and apply it to the fa i latasi opt 
situation. This theory is, to my mind S of wod 4 
do not agree with the conventional Sie lacions | Qu 
long held the field in England that jud Which hag | judic 
declare the law; they are simply living ora P mey d wth 
they no more make or invent new iss Oflay, A meat 
Columbus made or invented America. Si aw than A empt 
Pollock was right when he said that Tadg: Frederick go An 
or alter the jaw. Law-making is an rr do make Wha 
inevitable part of the judicial process. Asien and show 
a mimic. Itis the function of theod a 1Snot A appo 
mote and enforce basic human rights Aere J you! 
through judicial activism that the aa ti wil 
panded the ambit and reach of human signe ae Q 
5 u 
Question: But your own fawning le ne ares 
Gandhi after the 1980 elections is iea t TN oau 
showing lack of judicial independence. a a 
paein I do not wish to say anything about itat m 
the present time. I shall speak about it after my India 


retirement. Judicial independence must be decided 
by judgements delivered and not by any extraneous | Qu 


events. Whether a judge is truly independent or not J aired 
has to be judged from his judgements given overa super 
long period of time. And in every case Public | An 
Interest Litigation’ is directed against the Gover | super 
ment and this would indicate whether a judge is unles 
independent or not. And judicial independence ame 
means independence from all centres of power, be | Justic 
they political, social or economic. Isa judge whois | to su 
influenced, maybe unconsciously or as 4 result of his | appro 

philosophy, by economic centres of powèt, really | 
independent? A judge who favours big business and ] Qu 
the proprietariat class, is he truly independent? a 
4 includ 
Question: Your critics point out that during ttt ielud 
Emergency, in the habeas corpus cases you fe | Ans 
ments suspended Fundamental Rights: ende ae 
Answer: It was.not my judgements that Sper ed jt 
Fundamental Rights. That was the aw, We de" ine 
es 


— 
So 
eee 
B 
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pended. And I am very glad t 

later aay ae Fundamental Rights it he en 

unsuspen > : Uae. 
pendable. I am happy abou’ anded bem 
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ambit of Article 21 has been € ike 
recognition, : A | ang 
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a vith names proposed by Government for 
d Wto the Bench? 

. How can it be? The proposal has to 
Answer “he Chief Justice. The Government of 
cone i have a discussion. And I would expect 
pdia 24) ointment would be made which is not 


te 4 by the Chief Justice. 
app 


n: But then you have also said that 
vesti? dependence begins only after appointment 
judicial oh and not before. So even before appoint- 
Oe possibility of independence can be pre- 
men 
empted. ot think I have said so anywhere. 

ae T meant is that the question of 
What ‘displaying judicial independence arises after 
SO eat But while making the appointment 
ae ive to take into account whether the appointee 


will be really independent or not. 


Question: With so much talk of everybody being 
itted.... : 

Pier: Judges must be committed not to the 

ruling party nor to the Opposition nor to vested 

interests, social and economic. The commitment 

must be to the Constitiution and the people of 

India. 


Question: How do you react to the public view 
aired by some lawyers that you deserved to be 
superseded, and not made Chief Justice of India? 

Answer: I am totally against the principle of 
Supersession in the appointment of Chief Justices 
unless of course the incumbent is totally unfit. The 
sme should, in my opinion, apply also to Chief 
Justices of High Courts. But in case it is proposed 
0 supersede a jud ge it should be done only with the 
approval of the Chief Justice: i 


Question: There have been several suggestions that 
a should be a larger body of independent men, 
i nding a retired Chief Justice, to appoint judges, 

cluding the Chief Justice. 

Yer: So far 
ned there should be a broader body. It should 
han c based, but what should be the composition 


INET K 
age 7 tO be considered in depth from different 


Question: E 3 ee É 
{hg nee There are various recommendations in 
uN the Undred reports of the Law Commission. 


tec, Over 


and trage ent of judges from outside the States 


mea tions of judges. Are there any recom... 
Tented but Y hich you feel deserve to be imple- 
ing er: Lamene beeni byes 


Y. th 


i e Law Cc ission. time to 
oug am of Commission: from. time to. 


King i have a he view. that a Law Commission _ 
0: 


m. 


tatutory basis as in the ‘United 


as appointment of Chief Justices is 


ae rnment opts:to implement only those : 
| it aDpno} ations which are politically convenient, 


i Made am not aware of all the recommenda- 1 


What would be the SHtzatiod m you re Breese Sye the Directive Principles of State | 


Policy. Your view is that it should be the other 
way round. Does it mean radical changes are in 
the offing, which might reverse the prevalent view of ; 
the Supreme Court? ; a 

Answer: It is nota fair question. It would be 
improper on my part to say anything about the 
Supreme Court and what it has adhered to in the 
past. I am very proud of the Supreme Court, which 
is my institution. What shape things will take I 
cannot sayĉat the moment. 


Question: There is widespread apprehension that - 1 
the summit court, with you as Chief Justice, may 
reverse the judgement given in the Keshavananda 
Bharati case, in which the Court held that Parlia- 
ment cannot alter the basic structure of the Consti- 
tution. 

Answer: I was not a party to the Keshavananda 
Bharati decision. I cannot comment upon a ques- 
tion which may perhaps come before the Court. 


Question: The judiciary is distanced in many ways 
from the people. One aspect of this is the law of 
contempt. Regardless of the truth of a statement it 
constitutes contempt to speak out or write about a ie 
judge. ae 

Answer: The Supreme Court has hardly ever used iy 
the power of contempt in regard to publication of |" 
comments and criticism of a judgement: I believe 
that every one has a right to criticise or comment 
on a judgement. Because, firstly, no judge is 
infallible. Secondly, there is always scope for 
bona fide and honest difference of opinion. Thirdly, 
a judgement once delivered is public property. But 
I would qualify this with the condition that 
criticism.or comment must be respectful and digni- 
fied and not malicious or motivated. Criticism 
must be of the judgement, not of the Judge and it 
cannot attribute motives or bias to a judge or make 
insinuations against him. And if judgement is 
‘criticised, I would welcome it. Ultimately posterity 
will judge whether a- judgement, in the light of 
social consequences, was right or wrong. 


Question: On the point of justice being priced, 
would you favour abolition of court fees? - 

Answer: My own view is that there should be no 
court fees on claims up to a certain amount because 
small claims are ordinarily by small people. I do 
not see why payment of court fees, which they can 
ill afford, be placed as an impediment in the way 
of securing justice. .- ii i 
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$ ce administrative ttl- 


I also propose to introdu 
-bunals for service matters in each State and an 
all-India service tribunal. This will take away 4 jot 


of load off the Supreme Court. 


Question: When will you introduce the system of 


jaw clerks? Š 
tend to have a law clerk soon. If 
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articles on Muslim 


i HE controversy over the Supreme Court’s judge- 
i ment in Shah Bano’s case seems to augur RE 
aae provided B a opportunity to go deep into the 
Deni ict Indian Muslims, particularly Muslim 
Muslim theologians are sha ivi 
: i rply d 
sue of reforms in Indian Muslin PAA ne 
e same is the position with regard to the judge- 


other judges want they can also be give i $ 
n law 


Question: There is increasing 
should be allowed to follow the “mand | at pen 9 
tutions’ which rule them, like opeedings oint i A 
Supreme Court. Would you consi dasi ent a aa “a 
proceedings to be televised? Upreme Cot “eet 

_ Answer: Personally, I see nothing w ut m 
vising the proceedings. But there are Tong in tele tN 
tions which are inherited and we have portai tradi K 
those traditions. O (July 12, 1985) een following sari 
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| judgement on obligatory maintenance of Muslim sare e E Nee mnie ae Court's haw 
i E (MAY 25) Pernod Law in this context, by Tara Ali Baig (May 18, iene eighty i) C 
Raa te pO R pre hahabuddin (June 1), and Vasudha Dhagamwar (July 6) , Thi ar m 
r. i, Professor, Department of Political Science, Saifia College ‘Bhopa oa os 
> 5 , orar 
—Editor Qiyas 
é ee 
uran. The Court has referred to several authentic | es 
coor of the holy Quran which makes it fully an 
ae one am and the Quran. The verdict is also f and (i 
ee Ni, y the Muslim Family Laws in forcein | the g 
Muslim countries which are. referred toat } these 
appropriate places in this article. ; ; alarg 
ra Koua Tequest readers to open the Quran and T Ho 
y y i Aiyat under reference, which says, F% | Sunni 
vorced women maintenance (should be provided) | above 


ment of the Supreme Court. The criti 

too far in their opposition to the ee Pier 

so that they have refuted the Quran itself a d ce 

prcicoked the references to the Quran in the es 

LRA aa ney tried to make the Muslim masses a R 

zu i e most reasonable and just pronoun She 
ote ae le ane gave a call to obese 

hari’at Day’ on th i 

holy monn of Ramadan. This Eoo ne 

ee play with the religious feelings fine 

o know little about their own religion ap 
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; Bre pissed sneon and ee es 
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he holy Quran and study the Aiyar oat (a 
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“For divor ‘ ji 
ced women also there shall be Ffigation 1 Th 


__ Now they have done all that was in their power . 


the second Sura of the Quran, ` 
_ DURING “the longand hot debate on i 
Muslim Personal Law in India h 
SN S 


A ; oe 
a authentic Source of Shariat, the are: 


on a reasonable (scale). This is a duty on i | jntispı 


righteous”. Aiyat No 242 says, “ th G 

Aiye ys, “Thus do of M 

make clear his signs to you; in order that ee Hana 
ie Holy Ouran by Yousu? Ali, p 96, quoted byt | Paks 

Supreme Court). ; (Eyzec 
m English version of the two Aiyats in Mohar } “loy 

med Zafarullah Khan’s The Quran (P 3D e Princi 


according to what is fair. This is an n 
binding on the righteous. "Thus does Allah ™ ake mald 
commandments clear to you that you aa | tay 
tang - (Quoted by the Supreme Court) 1 T S 
along with other versions, has also ao 1st 
Paps homot diyar 240-242 (Sura oe 
ad e Meaning of the Ouran, Vol 1, p4 nike S 
oard of Islamic Publications, Delhi, th Shas i tio 
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Muslim Personal Law a sacred docu- 
py God or is it man-made? 
n Muslim Personal Law never been 
nd is it above every amendment? i 
r “He worldly courts have a right to inter- 
P personal Law? 
a dian Muslim Personal Law the only 
3, Is Io in the Muslim world or have Muslim 
eee acted their own Family Laws based on 
e 


i 9 
srl as Melo deal with these questions in brief in 


J sha 
pis article- zee, the renowned authority on 
Prof P e has defined Fiqh or the science 
l pon law as “the knowledge of one’s rights and 
of Hae derived from the Koran or the Sunna of 
ees het, or the consensus of opinion among the 
p" sed Gina) or analogical deductions (Qiyas)” 
ia A. Fyzee’s Outlines of Mohammadan Law, p 18, 
mith ‘reference to Shafii Risala, Tr. M. Khadduri 
| 7:27). Thus the four established sources of Islamic 
hw are (i) Quran, (ii) Sunna of ‘the Prophet, 
(ii) Consensus, (iv) analogical deductions (the latter 
two are called Jjma and Qiyas). 3 
At another place the same author remarks, “The 
Koran and Sunna look to the past; consensus and 
Qiyas deal with the future of Islamic jurisprudence”. 
Mohammandan Law is chiefly divided into two 
| broad schools, the Sunnite school and the Shiite 


m Personal Law wholfidexcida@hnapsoun 
bility and is it as rigid as stone or 
a 


inec 
s India 


pre t 


tM 


hentio } school. The Sunnite school is again divided into four 
t fully | sub-schools — (i) Hanafi, (ii) Maliki, (ii) Shafi 
s also | and (iv) Hanbali schools, called after the names of 
retin | the great Islamic jurists who are the founders of 
l toat | these schools. The Shiite school is also divided into 
ia alatge number of sub-schools. 
Wie However, we shall restrict this brief study to the 
ea Simite school. The four sub-schools referred to 
vi it ‘love ate considered the four pillars of. Islamic 
” Gad Msprudence. According to a survey, the majority 
> (Se Muslims in the world are followers of the 
by the ia School. It is the dominant school in India, _ 
aut Asia Minor, Palestine, Cyprus and Egypt. 
ohan | hllowers, 77). But there is no hindrance to the 
reads | Witeiplee > One school accepting and applying the 
vision | Mejadicia a any other school. Such variation is not 
gation A This prine © tue fundamentals of Muslim law. 
kete i morg ciple is accepted throughout the Muslim 
T ON Fyzee has observed, “The equality is so 
Court | Oe se ablished that it is opentoa follower of 
a e d y, ei to adopt ona particular point of the 
foot] ‘unite (av Pretation by the jurists of any other 
oyi J oa> ee school) in perference to that of his 
| dea! 1 Mitio ; utlines of. Mohammadan Law, fourth 
a | ween an wy De biographer of Shibli Nu’mani 
ana Blim Sha illustration from the life of the great 
i Unan peat ‘although he (Shibli Nu’mani) was 


it footno, yage to Europe. (See Fyzee, Ibid, 
li, 287.7 Quoting Syed Suleman, Hayate- 
tain 7 eer Ali II, 23). A Hanafi Qazi 


€ interpretation of a ‘different ‘Sun 


REAM July 20, 1985 


© to all kinds of property, bu 
exceptions: (i) agricultural 


dschociermnidrdestdegatri case according toany other 
school, if he prefers that view (Ibid, p. 79). The 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act (VIII) of 
1939 is based on Maliki school, but it is applicable 
to all Muslims in India irrespective of the school 
they follow, including Shi’ites. 

The principle of option between the four schools 
of Muslim jurisprudence was convenient and liberal. 
It served satisfactorily the varying circumstances. 
However, the later jurists adopted a narrow outlook 
and overlooked this ancient liberty of juristic inter- 
pretation. (Ibid p 79). They completely neglected the 
aspect that “Muslim jurisprudence is not a static 
jurisprudenee. It is a jurisprudence which has grown 
and develeped with the time and the quotations 
from Muslim texts should be so applied as to suit 
modern cireumstances and conditions”. M.C. 
(Chagla J. quoted, Ibid p. 83). 

Contrarily, religious orthodoxy overcame reli- 
gious liberalism and for last one thousand years 
the two sourees of Islamic jurisprudence, that is, 
consensus amd analogical deductions (Ijma and 
Qiyas), have been completely discontinued. More- 
over, the Quran and Sunna ate so narrowly inter- 
preted that merely the interests of a. handful of 
persons are served and a large number of Muslim 
masses who are oppressed and exploited return in 
distrust from the threshold of Islamic justice with ~ 
their lips sealed in the name of religion. 


DURING Mughal rule, as the rulers were Hanafis, 
the Hanafi law became thelaw of the land and. 
Indian Muslims by and large adopted this school. 
It continued till the establishment of British rule. 
During Mughal rule the criminal law was Muslim: 
in civil matters Islamie law was applied to Muslims 
and Hindu law to Hindus in accordance with the 
opinion of maulvis and pandits attached to the 
courts (Fyzee, Ibid p. 49). The Islamic criminal 
law remained in force till 1862, when the Indian 
Penal Code came into force. The Islamic law of 
evidence was replaeed in 1872 by the Evidence Act 
made by the British rulers. ey heme t 
To give legality to the, religious principles of . | 
Muslims in the British Indian courts, on the appeal 
of some Muslim seholars — prominent among them 
was Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi — the _Shariat 
Act 1937 or the Muslim Personal Law as it is called, 
was enacted by the Central Legislature of India 
which obviously had the majority of non-Muslims. 
It came into operation on October 7, 1937 (Ibid, p. 
58), and was applicable throughout the Indian sub- 
continent except the North-West Frontier: Province 
which had an Act ofits own. Today it is applicable 
to every Muslim in tae (only) spores 3) a 
ool to which he/she belongs and is a 
school to which he/sh a Ra A 
d, (i) testamentary 
ties, and (ili) chariti 


Digitized by. A j 
quoted, Ibid, p Go, see footnotes 
aw, 1937, is a very brief 
tions only. Section 1 1S 
concerned with name and jurisdiction of the Act. 
Section 2 speaks of the applicability of the law — 
for example, this law will apply to the cases of 
succession, marriage, dower, etc, if the parties are 
Muslims: Section 3 deals with the declaration by 
‘any Muslim who desires to obtain the benefit of this 
‘Act. Section 4 authorises the State Governments to 
make rules to carry into effect the purposes of this 
Act. Section 5 repealed by the Dissolution of 
Muslim Marriages Act, 1939. Section 6 repeals the 
provisions of the Acts and Regulations which con- 
travene the provisions of this Act. 
Anybody can purchase this Act and see which part 
of itis sacred and ordained by God. No religious 
principle of the Muslim Personal Law or Shari’at 
has been incorporated init. It simply says that 
in the personal affairs of Muslims, if they so desire, 
their religious principles shall be applied. How can 
this document be called divine and unamendable? 
While almost all Muslim countries including 
Pakistan have enacted new family laws in the light 
of Muslim Shari’at and at the same time in keeping 
with modern conditions of life, quite a big section 
ofthe Muslim theologians in India are opposed 
tooth and nail toa liberal interpretation of the 
Quran and Sunna even if the same is being legally 
ee in oiher Muslim countries. This unfor- 
unate situation has created ma 
mon A d many problems for com- 
$ would submit two illustrations 
in the Muslim Personal Law, toe T 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act 1939, and (ii) 
a he pon ue Reforms in Pakistan. id) 
i) The Dissolution of Musli a 
(India); The right S eae gee 
Hanafi jurists, belongs to men onl me As iie 
cannot div j only. The wives 
ivorce their husbands; whether the Kazi 
Judge can pronounce divorce on th ae A 
Was: disputed “While it n the petition of wife 
“possible for the wife ras a conceded that it was 
Picola could » obtain dissolution, the 
chools could not agree either as to th 
dissolution or as to the e erounds ofi: 
(bi e procedure to be followed.” 
id p. 169). Dr. Tahir Mahmood, in his doctor 
thesis titled ‘Muslim Personal Ta in his doctoral 
State in the Subcontinent’, discu E He 
Aahh hA ae eee the perspec- 
out many revealing facts which ‘may te cee 
interest to readers who would lik ay be of great 
things in their real background. =e o wuuderstand 
_ Dr. Tahir Mahmood says t Ke 3 
ihe Maliki school which all one school there 
olve a woman’s marriage eee the Kazis to 
unds. At the other extreme th a wide variety of 
school which greatly e wa tae Manaf 
seek dissolution of marriage by a E ae s right to 
india the Han ry reps 
Hanafi law was strictly followed. As 


Malabar (Mulla, 
The Muslim Personal L 


document having six sec 


` mity, the select committee 


apne mananpeGeegot(T.L.L., Calcy 
by Tahir Mahmood, p. 54). InB 
ever, it was not possible to en 


tta, 1898 
Titish Tha: 
force and 


Here the courts enforced a this 
law under which apostasy of Peer of Tg, r 
refused to return to her faith we ia Woman, g +, Mal 
disolution of her marriage. uld result po i wy ite 
“During the first half of the 20th the | Act of 
cases happened in British India j century, ma (i), 
women desiring to get rid of their n Which ust pakisti 
refuge under the aforesaid princi le orriage souh Applic 
and only for the purpose of oer Of Islamic jg t f psal 
disssolved. Scholars in India fe their manje pakisti 
situation and began thinking of ae alive tothe totally 
to arrest the tendency among Mee and mean, | 0rdind 
renounce Islam just because their rai Women ty raw ( 
hot allow them to lawfully get rid of tease AL 
The Jamiat-al-Ulema devoted itself eir husbands, yr 
It was found that there was no w to theta, f mne 
secure legislation empowering Musi Out but to ae 
India to dissolve Muslim woman’s rn dudes in 
peeues circumstances. The Ulema therefore i coe 
ed to make recommendation for ny 
(p. 54-55) such a lay” | Pol 
Other Muslim schola cone mat 
like Ri, Kimbatia bo Wor 
Fhe y , es in support | of the 
emand. Hamid Ali prepared a draf arria, 
agreement on delegated divorce to be i Jude n pio 
Nikahnama on behalf of the woman which a Ordina 
right to divorce (Ibid, p 55). “‘In 1931 the of this ri 
the crepe state of Bhopal promulgated aden which ; 
called Zabita Tahaffuz-e-Huqug-i-Zawjayn (Rules | may ex 
for ie Protection of Spouses’ Rights), applicable — (Claus 
o the Hanafi Muslim citizens of the state. Tt autho: Pay im 
rised the local courts to dissolve a woman’s marriage | Whethe 
on the grounds stated therein, and to fix-the | Vives; 
quantum of maintenance of a wife. The preamble | able as 
to the law ‘stated that it was based on the juristic ‘ection 
verdicts of the Sunni schools of Islamic law othet J Divo 
than that of Imam Abu Hanifa. In 1936 A.A. Fyzee | that“ 
published an article in the Bombay Law Journal.” | %soop 
(Ibid, p. 55) tany 
In 1935 prominent leaders of the Jamiatal | riting 
Ulama drafted Bills, based on a pook al-Hilalar | topy t 
Najiza (A Lawful Device) compiled by Maulana | Povis 
Ashraf Ali Thanvi ... with the help of Mufti Kia | uni 
tuulah and Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madan pia Sie 
came to the conclusion that the only solution to HE | dan, 
problem under consideration lay in the °° Oh] Mecess 
of the Maliki law on the subject.” (Ibid, 9 ty, liy 
After many years of correspodence with t | ‘tive 
of Hijaz and the prominent theologian Auriu gon 
in India, he published the book in Arabic and a Cs 


in 1932. Accordingly the leaders Ok 


prepared anew bill which was introdu ye Dis 
Central Legislature by Mohammad. Ah | Maliy 
in 1936. The Government refused the 
“some provisions like only 4 Musliz Maly 
dissolve the marriage. It warned that if í Bien 


sions Were insisted upon it would not Bs 
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he Bill. 56, reproduced in short). Thus the 
ghmo0e> e Muslim Marriages Act was enacted 
pis 939 in the form as ie T commended 
Me select committee. It repealed Section 5 of the 
f 1931. illustration is that of Reforms in 
he e PO cslitn Personal Law (Shari at) 
io, Act, 1937, enacted in undivided India 
Npa licable to the territory now forming 
RES NWFP. But the same has been 
ealed by (i) the Muslim Family Laws 
1961, (ii) West Pakistan Muslim Personal 
Shari'at) Application Act, 1962, and subse- 
lav endments. The Dissolution of Muslim 
rnt Ses Act, 1939, is also amended by the Ordi- 
Mee 1961. The main provisions of the Muslim 
Nel Law as practised in Pakistan are being 
Slow which show that there is vast difference 
Taen the personal practices of the Muslims of the 
Polygamy: Section 6 of the Ordinance says: (i) N 
man during the subsistence of an existing marriage, 
all, except with the previous permission in writing 
Council, contract -another 
mariage, nor shall any such marriage contract 
without such a permission be registered under this 
Ordinance. It further says that any contravention of 
this section is punishable with simple imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine which 
may extend to five thousand rupees, or with both. 
(Clause 5(b) of Section 6). The accused will have to 


by immediately the entire amount of the dower 


whether prompt or deferred, due to existing ‘wife or 


} “Wes; which amount if not paid, shall be recover- 
| tbleas arrears of land revenue (Cl. 5(a) of the same 


ection.) 


we (Tulag): Section 7 of the Ordinance says 


} Mat “any man who wishes to divorce his wife shall, 


ol as may be after the pronouncement of talaq 
ay orm whatsoever, give the chairman notice in 
is having done so, and shall supply a 


co ; : es 
DY thereof to the wife’. Contravention of this- 
Movision js 


als . ` ‘ 
| “"punishine O punishable with the same amount 


nt as mentioned under Section 6. 


In the event of the death of any son` 
the propositus before the opening of 
y ildren of such son and daughter, if 

Gat the time the succession opens, shall 


are equivalent to the share which such . 


ter, as the case may be, would haye 


€ lo woman: By an amendment in 


ot Muslim Marriages Act 1939, the — 


€ gr can demand dissolution of marriage” 
ie (st that her husband has taken an addi- 
body On 2 of the amendment, 1961). 
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EÈ ucing, in brief, some of the main 
provisions of the Muslim Personal Law (or Shariat 
law) as practised in some Muslim countries. 

Turkey: Polygamy. The Turkish Civil Code (1926) 
provides that no person shall marry again unless he 
proves that the earlier Marriage has been dissolved 
by the death of the other Party, or by divorce or by 
a decree of nullity, and that a second marriage may 
be declared invalid by the court on the ground that 
a person had a spouse living at the time of marriage, 
The same is the position ‘under the Family Law of - 
Cyprus (Turkey), ` 


Compensation: In both countries (Turkey and 


Cyprus) the court may, in suitable cases of divorce, 

direct the party at fault to pay an immediate in- 

demnity to the aggrieved party having regard to the 

pecuniary rights of and the injury caused to the 

person or reputation of such party. (The issue 

involved in Shah Bano’s case. in the Supreme Court 
-of India.) 

Law of Succession: Book III of the Turkish Civil 
Code provides in general terms that children of the 
deceased shall inherit equally. (For details see, Tahir 
Mahmood, Family Law Reform in the Muslim World, 
Indian Law Institute, New Delhi). 

Lebanon and Palestine (Now Israel): All Sunni 
Muslims of these countries are governed by the 
Ottoman Law of Family Rights, 1917. This law 
does not prohibit polygamy, but it has introduced 
some safeguard, for example, a stipulation in a 
marriage contract providing that in the case of 
husband’s bigamous marriage either the first or the 
second wife would stand divorced (bid, p 37). In 
case of divorce by husband the Ottoman law Tequires 
that the husband who pronounces a divorce should 
inform the court about it. The court can derecognise 
certain divorces on technical grounds (Ibid, p 38). 
A provision is made by the Ottoman law also for 
the settlement of disputes between spouses through 
arbitration. It is in aécordance with a procedure 
laid down by the Maliki School (Ibid). 

Egypt: The Islamic Family Law now followed in 
Egypt is different from the traditional laws of the 
Hanafi and Shafi schools. The newly adopted ~ 

“measures have, however, been derived from the 
comprehensive Islamic jurisprudence. itself (lbid, 
p 50). Triple Divorce, as a single formula, will be È 
‘treated in Egypt’as ofly a single divorce. A married — 
woman can also seek dissolution of her marriage on 
the grounds laid down in the law. eae 

Law of Succession: Obligatory Bequest: Ifa lin 
parent dies before the” propositus a ‘bequest 

- favour of orphaned grandchildren will be binding on 
such person. The amount of such bequest shall be 
equal to the share which the link-parent concerned 
would have inherited jus fter the death 

“propositus. It shall, 

; bequeathable third of th 


treated as 


divorce which is ase 
fan heir without the consent of 


bequest in favour © 


other heirs. ; 
Jordan: A woman is authorised 


the time of marriage acquiring a rig 
divorce (Talaq al-tafwid), She can 
solution on the grounds laid down in law. 
divorce shall be treated as one. 
“Syria: It is said that the Syrian Law of Personal 
Status, 1953, was the first. comprehensive code 
enacted in the world of Islam (Ibid p 85). The 
commission appointed for the drafting of new law 
has made it clear that none of its provisions were 
based on a source contrary to the law of Sharat. 
Article 17 of the Syrian jaw authorises the court to 
refuse to a person who is already married permis- 
sion to marry another woman, if it is established 
that he cannot maintain two wives. The Syrian 
law also acknowledges the freedom of the parties: to 
stipulate the conditions in the marriage contract 
and the wife can demand dissolution of her marriage 
if the husband violates such a stipulation (Ibid 
pp 86-87). If the court is satisfied that the husband 
has divorced his wife without any lawful reason and 
that the wife has thereby become destitute, it can 
direct him to pay to her a compensation. The 
amount of compensation shall be fixed having 
regard to his financial condition and the injury 
7 area by the wife, and can be directed to be paid 
a a sum or in instalments. (Article 177, 
Tunisia: Polygamy is absolute ibited 
Article 18 of the Tunisian Code. eas 
a penalty. for persons marrying again during th 
Oe valid marriage. The Ramee at 
o é i j : 
Rect ACL Gea marriage in the 
fasid) marriages (Ib'd p 101). A uni 
mere Pronunciation of diyorce is no more Doiie 
nisia. A divorce can now b 
y a court. The court can grant a Teepee only by 
spouse insists on it, in which case such N 
shall have to pay an indemnit TARA 
eer a dee š nity to the other. 
, ree of divorce shall, und 
circumstances, be given only after ei er all 
possible efforts to effect a ue failare ofan 
e spouses Berardi reconciliation between 
Code arate garding succession the Tunisi 
Re preference to daugh ae 
` daughters to the agnatic hei "ale (ets and son’s 
` The benefit of the princi i ute rother or uncle, 
Bequest is available only bs thee the - Obligatory 
grandchildren, male or female eae generation of 
ee According to the a Te 
second marriage wi aw, no 
ge with a woman shall be contracted 


to stipulate at 
ht of delegated 
also seek dis- 
Triple 


ate isi 
ated to her. There are provisions for the first wife 


id, 118) Article 60 

a of the M es 

ics husband, who ‘nlteraly danas th 

Ae EY pe eo usolatory pift (Mura faa, Ge 

uran) E in Aiyat 241 of Sura 2 of He 

“th fen aa ails, E value shall Eoi 
status of the wife (bid. e husband and the 


tory Bequest has also been incorporated in 
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Patea by Ane SemaiF anaa Rivierstesheinchlis pointed out th 
S at “ 


unless the fact being already married is communi 
uni- . 


get her marriage dissolved through the court 
Buse 


p- 119). The principle : 


an Law with certain changes, Tahir : 


was the fourth and so far the last 


Egypt, Syria and Tunisia to adopt the Count 


benefit of orphaned grandchildren, jlevie 


right to an Obligatory Bequ i AO! = 
children (how P oR available 4 the ehest 
son of the propositus” (Ibid, p. 120). a Predera o 
Algeria: Under Algerian law AEA eg ppill? 
divorce pronounced by the husband ofa Unilate | 
the court by either party, the court and notified n 
damage to be paid by the husband PN, Specify E 7 7 too! 
the material or moral injury caused = the wife fos y lugnet 
„of his act. In any other case of diy o her by reason A poweve 
court may award damages (Ibid, p aS as well th ; iwo SUE 
_ Iraq and Iran: In both counts 32-133), : over th 
involved in the cases of bigamy al the Court jp 4 And ye 
bigamous marriage without the permi divorce, A  gjsinfor 
court is a punishable offence. Before MISSION of the 4 about 
of divorce the court shall try reconcia tee F osterer 
the spouses. The law also authore AA between d This 
any lawful condition in a marriage ae to stipulate mation 
In Indonesia and Malaysia onana interest 
marriages and unilateral right of huii Digamous J lte imp 
are regulated by law and courts. The na to diyote nu 
delegated divorce is also acknowled d principi oia gihar 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Bahrain and x r eg 2a 
preserved the various traditional form ae, Ne aes 
codified Muslim law. Usually the H a re is 
followed in,these Arab states me ee 
. nth 
Basic principles of Justice tae 
Nobody should be above the law: There is 4 | ae 
tendency among the people to prove themselves as | trel 
above ihe. law. Religion is. the only shelter for | US. : 
yee eee ene pretend to be special men of God | ofa We 
ethe law. In Islam marriage 8 ¢ ferenc 
contract between two equal persons. A married f Soings- 
woman does not lose ber individuality. Tf she is J Mile 
harmed in any way by her husband, she is entitled } ‘hat of 
to legal relief. Husbandhood is not 4 means 0 | ¥apon 
become above law overnight. ting 
Nobody can be judge in his own case: This is the | The 
basic principle of jurisprudence. Even in the Qurat | ‘niron 
when it is said “tooth for tooth, hand for hand, | “on for 
nose for nose”, it does not mean that each ni ks 
every individual should take the law in his “if tiing 
hands. Similarly, a husband divorcing bis wile | tation 
unilaterally, cannot be a judge in his own case i oa : 
honig he be a judge himself while contra me 
igamous marriage. In any civilised society mcs 
court should be essentially involved to # u W tigi 
this mid ran 
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ion tation Over Cuba ought to have been an occa- 
d | tega te nuclear 


7 ty 
A Unt 


bA thi ae : is fe x 3 5 à 
2 Seat (MIRV) ~ independently: targeted re-entry . 


x the Soviet Union eight years to make good 

ff 100 v's boast. By the start of the seventies, 
t Piere was a nuclear nearparity between the 
powers though America’s considerable edge 

wo EE ait Union remained, as it does till today. 
over the uch is the miasma of dissimulation and 
And yet ae surrounding all matters that a myth 


pout the Soviet nuclear superiority is being 
a 


7 fostered. 


This is not the only instance of nuclear misinfor- 


| jation deliberately spread. Those who have a vested 


terest in doing so have also worked hard to create 
Ee on x if Cuba was the only example of 
he nuclear haves coming close to an appocalyptic 
dash and that there have been no other threats of 
weof nuclear force or attempts at nuclear black- 
mil. Nothing can be farther from the truth. And 


| yetthis motivated propaganda has. been swallowed 


many in non-nuclear countries of the Third World. 
In the Brookings Institution’s publication, Force 


| Without War no fewer than 18 incidents in which the 
| US.strategic nuclear forces were involved in one 


‘ay or another, have been mentioned and 


It will take too much space even 
tersely to recount these incidents, ranging from the 
S. reaction to the shooting down by Yugoslavia 


| a Western aircraft in November 1946, to which a 


a4 erence was made earlier in this. article, to the 
jarried 


she is 
ntitied 


issn during the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. But it 
li e £ interest to readers in this country to know 
e 2 the three threats of the use of nuclear 
ne in Korea, at least one was conveyed to 
The wud Pyongyang via New Delhi. < 

World’s hair-breadth escape from a nuclear 


Neate Weapons powers to turn their 
iin ae 2 relentless arms race and to work for 

o ind from the nightmare of nuclear anni- 

ut although a partial test ban treaty was 
Year after Cuba, what actually happened 
enuclear arms race was pursued even more 
ot only did the rival nuclear arsenals 
Yeo’ SOphisti higher but, through increasing refine- 
Capo We cation and miniaturisation, the nuclear 


"klesly, 
higher an 


ley t 


han Pean S vastly more accurate and dead- 


MTOE ; 
k MUltipte 


START (Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) has yet 
to get off the ground. j 


AS a result of all this, the world’s stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons today — largely in the hands of the 
two superpowers — are enough to allow an equiva- 
lent of three tons of TNT to be used against every 
man, woman and child. They are enough also to 
blow up the planet earth six times over, A 

On this frightening nuclear weaponry which has 
brought the world to the verge of self-destruction, 
through miscalculation, madness or even computer 
malfunctioning, the nuclear weapon powers have 
spent during the 40 years since Alamogordo any- 
thing between one to two trillion dollars, a trillion: 
being a million million. 

Neither this staggering expenditure nor the stark 
and _ steadily mounting danger of a nuclear 
apocalpyse has halted the hankering of the nuclear 
weapon powers for further addition to their already 
formidable capacity for overkill. 

There can be no other meaning of the fact that at 
a time when nuclear weapons need to be eliminated 
from the earth, every possible effort is being made 
to deploy.them also in the heavens or outer space. 
The prosaic official name of this exercise is Strategic. 
Defence Initiative (SDI) but it is popularly and 
more graphically called “Star Wars”. 

Just as the greatest confusion is often caused in 
the name of clarifying a situation and the most 
bizarre insanities are perpetrated in pursuit of sane 
policies, so the carrying of the nuclear conflict to 
space is being justified, indeed glorified, on the 
ground that it would make nuclear weapons 
“obsolete and impotent”. 

This extremely complex issue, which undoubtedly 
has both pros and cons, cannot be dealt with sum- 
marily and will have to be discussed at length later. 
For the present it would suffice to say that the most 
objective and lucid analysis of “Star Wars” has been 
made by Prof. Michael Howard, in Spectator (June 


29, 1985) and even a cursory glance at it should be 


enough to show how illusory and impractical the 
hopes of the star warriors are. He has also under- 
scored, brilliantly, that pursuing the wholly un- 
certain and greatly distant goal of “Star Wars” 
would almost immediately wreck the current balance: — 
of terror, based on the doctorine af Mutu ] 
Assured Destruction, better known by its delightfi 
acronym MAD, which has hitherto maintain 
however precariously, the nuclear peace. nee 


,_ 2. Product of the post-Cuba 
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‘mains unchanged. This is preci- 
Of arm happened: in spite of the various 
“yo, control that the nuclear weapons 

t : s SALT-I, whic 
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t possible greatly to increase 
Watheads even while the number of ~ 
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‘no to restrict the reckless building 
— but does nothing oo ee 


‘clear arsenals by the nuc f 
indeed is a classic case of Orwellian double 


- think and double-speak. The Non prolifera ton 
Treaty has become a convenient cover for unlimite 
nuclear weapon powers, 


iferation by the : 
E the Big Two who, on the NPT at least, 
are at one with each other. During the 17 E 
since the treaty was signed, US has nearly mp 
its strategic nuclear warheads from 4,500 to 13,300. 


The corresponding increase in the Soviet Union has 
been twelve-fold from 850 to 10,000. : 
Only one more revealing fact may be mentioned 
in available space. From 1978 to 1983, this country 
moved in the US General Assembly every year a 


Terrorism, Violence and Media 
(Contd. from page 7) 


Beirut and hired planes to shuttle films from 
Lebanon to Cyprus from where they were beamed 
by three satellite channels to USA. $ 

HS An ABC spokesman in Cyprus billed their own 
nee operation at close to $ 500,000 two weeks after the 
l i crisis. But then, itis said that the ABC operation 1s 


paid for entirely by less than 24 minutes of primetime 
advertising, at $ 200,000 a minute. . 

Since US has become one of the most vulnerable 
countries, a reaction to media glare has been notice- 
able of late. Henry Kissinger himself has been 
highly critical of the US media and the dramatic 
way in which they covered the American hostages 
in Beirut. “It is a humiliation for the United States 
to have American citizens trotted out one by one 
and put on television, being forced to say they are 
being treated well. I think what the media ought 
to consider is not to carry anything, including the 
terrorists”, he said. 

N The US Government also appears to have realised 
that media publicity of the hijackers denies the 

Government the capacity for behind-the-scenes 

manoeuvre. The US opinion-makers have started 

openly admitting that media reporting can unleash 
pale and Con: For the first time they have 
n concern for medi i i i 
ERR edia behaviour in relation to 
A US social scientist, Stephen Klaidma 

Posed yet another question: Why do fence 
cover terrorism the way they do? His answer js: 

Largely for commertial reasons. Their coverage is 
driven by ratings, not news judgement Televi fon 
- executive: der i : Son 

i zes understand that public responds to the 
underlying tensions... Excessive and distorted cove- 


rage can frust icy- imi 3 
o. rate policy-makers and limit their 


dangerous dimension in projecting di i 
murder and gruesome ae ic eae 
other parts of the world too: In a recent incid ‘I 
in Japan, the television crews covered an neal 
er of a suspected swindler, Kazuo Nagano 2 
e crews had wanted a statement from him and 
waiting outside his house for that fa 
ut what they captured was two killers 
and coming out of the house with th it 
Gripping blood, shouting “we he 
scenes were shown 


„ The rating theory, thus propounded, has a 


resolution declaring that the use of ara 
would be a violation of the UN CA We 
against humanity and demanding thar aa 
nuclear weapons be prohibited pendi the tgs 
disarmament. 0g aye 
It is noteworthy that in recent years thi 
tion has been receiving the support of 16 
including two nuclear weapon powers a 
Union and China. Only 17 votes have z Soy 
year after year, against the resolution ca 
consist 15 of the 16 NATO coun The 
sixteenth, Greece, votes for the motion zi 
Australia and New Zealand. With David Lan 
ascension to power, even New Zealand might ane 
its stand. D (Courtesy: The Times of India) change 


they did nothing to stop the killing: Ja 
Prime Minister Yashuhiro Nakasone waan IORS 
as saying: “I am wondering why nobody dda Irea 
thing to stop them”. D i 
One should also be concerned with the effect of e 
violence on the screen and violent behaviour in 
actual life. It has been established through various | 
studies that violence on the screen can stimulate | 
aggression and that violent and anti-social behaviour | 
can be learnt as well as inspired. The learning } slack M) 
process can go much beyond the simple imitation | 
The second possibility put forth by Western my FA 
social scientists is that. exposure to violence may | 
have a cathartic effect and therefore, may actas 4 Creating 
“therapeutic release for anger and self-hatred which 
are present in almost everybody”. Television vio 4 peuss 
lence may also desensitise the viewers. The viewers 1 neice 
may start considering violence in human life both 7 
inevitable and natural. A time comes when Ai pole 
brutal act in such conditions is no longer repulsite | ira 
or even shocking to the viewers. f Toyen: 
Hitherto the Western media men had taken the 1 cua 


view that attack on media is not fair and-ih pome 
ling social prom) seculari 


fOSTSCA 


violence is a reaction to the preva! But f Pehia: 

blem where media is certainly not the cause: Sol k 

Robin Day, the famous television personality, ve | "OCUiag 

“While the shots of death and violence, oat | TAME 

Vietnam, have tended to lead to a pacifist "amens | irs 

against war, the presence of television © what | teres, 
4 th 


helps to create an explosive atmosphere 1p 
might otherwise be a peaceful situation: 
The question, therefore, is: whether |! 
terrorism and violence, media are a b 
problem. Both terrorism and violence ar can 
ing universal phenomena. Obviously. m they, ° 
remain insensitive to these trends. 71 se 
also not be have arrogantly in a BANC dist 
or een national contexts and in complet? 
of the consequences. `n] pedia 
TRT control of the national ‘but 
not necessarily ensure a balanced beha voisit 
mounting tensions there is a case 07 ae isa 
issue at an international forum: ma tr 
need of incorporating safeguares : trie 
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The Akali Accord “89S 


mulate mpressions and Highlights— I 

Ve N Nea FTER five lo f bitt glings and blood 
earning | slack Money Fallacies Ne ng years OF DI er wrang ings an N oody 
tion. | Bhabatosh Dutta 7 4 à killings threatening to spill over into a civil war, 
TER owak Star Wars - the crisis in Punjab has takena new turn which pro- 
ea may Michael Howard 9 


mises to usher in peace and order. With the signing of | 
the Memoranduny of Settlement between the Akali Dal d 
chief Harchand Singh Longowal and the Prime Minister 
of India on July 24, there is justifiably a widespread 
feeling that the Punjab situation has passed the stage of 
crisis and may come back to normalcy in the near 
future. The light seems to have been sighted at the end 
of the tunnel. 

The eleven-point Memorandum of Settlement is a 
carefully-worded document which, if it can disarm 
Akali intransigence, will serve its purpose. If it enables 
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P | AMEDIA Foundation Ze Sant Longowal to unify Akaii opinion to hound out 

aaa inert Grant’: terrorists and secessionists from within its camp and 

2 what Maeso Hristic 2 27 bring it back into the national mainstream then it will 
The chi VS 


i j ontribution towards 
° Child Who Never Plays certainly be regarded as a major c 


ron A coy tional integration. The entire country will now 

¢ M Sheela nauona J graio i 
oe Tonk ON a closely whether Sant Longowal can rally Sikh i 
cant en % | opinion behind his present comitted stand and thereby 4 
ey, a sunseaNSTREAM help to wipe out the ignominy that came to itin the 
ore Nanp TION RATES wake of the dastardly killing of Indira Gandhi, a 


heinous act which the Akali leadership failed to 


ja 600 condemn unequivocally at the time, having placed themi 
ni selves under the virtual captivity of the Bhindranwale | 
as gang. 
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Akali leadership, riding on 
the Bhindranwale extremism, preferre 


h of confrontation to the tenets of 
option to the 


table. At that time, the 


the back of 


fatesmanship, thereby leaving no 
De eaient butto use the Army to put down the 
Bhindranwale gangsterism operating from within the 
Golden Temple. It was a grim step but the Akali lead- 
ership having voluntarily surrendered to the extre- 
: for an honourable settle- 
ment. It paid the price for having played with fire. 

Tt was this failure of the Akali leadership to 
demarcate itself from Bhindranwale — not to speak 


of ‘combating him — which emboldened the extre- 


mists to go in for more terrorist actions culminating 


in the ghastly killing of Indira Gandhi, which in 
turn provoked the pogrom against thousands of 
innocent Sikhs all over the country. But it took 
another eight months for the Akali leaders to wake 
up. Although there were signs of Sant Longowal’s 
uneasiness in the company of the extremists when 
he visited-the Capital in April, there was as yet no 
clear indication that he and his colleagues were ina 
position to disown the extremists unequivocally. It 
was only after the spate of cowardly “transistor” 
bomb explosions in June, that the Akali leadership 
had to come out with the first outright condemna- 
tion of terrorist violence. The crash of the Air 
India jumbo in the Atlantic Ocean killing hundreds 
of innocent lives, brought out the linkage between 
the Bhindranwale terrorists and the Khalistani seces- 
Sionists, operating from the sanctuary of Pakistan 
and the Western powers, and it was at this late hour 
that the Akali leadership could discover the wisdom 
of negotiation with the Centre instead of throwing 
angry challenges. 

However belated, this return to the path of sanity 
On the part of Sant Longowal needs to be welcomed 
The coming weeks and months will be the testing 
i Gan claim to leadership. Squabbles within 
a ali hierarchy have to be put down, while out- 
side, the terrorists have to be hounded out. No 


easy task for a leadershi i i 
[ay ae hip which for so long dithered 


THE understanding with Sa 
nt Longowal will 
pout be regarded as a well-deserved a 
for ajiv Gandhi’s Government. In the midst of 
ny outstanding problems facing it, this is in fact 


: the first major breakthrough achieved by his regime 


Bee early this was made possible by the labour 
pee bY 18 political colleagues more than the 
eae menoa. And in this category of the 
ee M a S political team, Arjun Singh deserves 
s Geno ee ale assignment as 
Gor E] » he with single-mi 
e eation — abjuring limelight — a. n 
} ined administration of the 
é through silent diplomacy 
ge themselves in sorting out 
ody can fail to recognise 
aon towards bridge-building 
and the Akali leaders, 
from tension, it is 


neither proper nor possible to te 
appraisal of the present exercise at nek ang 
Akalis,- there are certain aspects ° Inning % 
which are worth noting. OF the gj 

First the entire negotiation and : 
in bringing about a settlement with 
gives the impression that 
have been taken about the position of 


its culmi 


i 
z coya] 
h impression H 
and large, to hand over to the Akalis lt 5 
Rena Lai 
Nadu fourteen years ago. Withow am i“ 
value-judgement on such a developmen any 
seriously ask if the Congress leadership k PY hasto 
thought out the implications of such a forn Carefully 
ment with the Akali leadership. nal agree f 
Eo while Bhajan Lal was formally consulted 1 
] greement was signed, no such congiin | 
tion seems to have taken place with the an j 
Ministers of other neighbouring States, conti Ki 
to Punjab, particularly Rajasthan. It is true da 
Bhajan Lal who repeatedly in the past had cnet 
the way of an understanding with the Akalis This 
time perhaps he dared not use his veto with his own 
fate hanging in the balance in the wake of the open i Hi 
charges of corruption levelled against him by the a My 
Opposition. At the same time, there are quite afew Beth 
points of dispute between Rajasthan and Punjab) Pty 
and a formal consultation with the Rajasthan Chie i th 
Minister might have saved him from some embarrass tiup se 
ment as he would have to face from the Opposition kiari \ 
as well as dissidents within his legislature patty. ito all a 
An extraordinary feature of the Memorandum d party hi 
Settlement is that it has been formally signed b lye the 
Rajiv Gandhi in his capacity as the Prime Minister] al move 
Never before in the annals of the Republic, Min ih 
Prime Minister of India has himself signed a O° bitent 
ment with a section of the Indian public. The undt atiye 
standing with Sheikh Abdullah was formally Re phy w 
not by Indira Gandhi herself but by a distinge Aula 
public figure having the confidence © the H bias d 
Minister. The underground Naga Jeaders O ; 
settlement with Jayaprakash Narayan and bi fi l 
team, which the Government, both centrā e ihe 
State, supported. Earlier still, in 1951, vam? 
chief executive of the then Hyderabad sara i 
an understanding with the undergroUny put 
Jawaharlal Nehru supported the initiative mit a 
Prime Minister of India he did 
official signing a formal truce. ! 
the departure from precedent on 
Gandhi is a wholesome initiative: 
leaders of other movements in the 1U int 
the Prime Minister’s signed commitme? ef 
involved here is how the exercise 9, Pa sj 
by the present Establishment. OT, 1 
in a hurry without careful conside 
range implications? However, at E o 
over-all feeling in the country is Oan i 
also of watchful expectation if Sant pood 
Longowal will be able to deliver the 2i 
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strayed into the alien 
Hind of pindhan Socialism 
Onsulted * amed for five uneasy 
one & Fhe Bharatiya Janata Party 
ie Chief iP) now proposes to return to 
ntinuous |i familiar pastures of ‘Integral 
Ue it Was f iomanism’ as propounded by its 
Come it }i,president and ideologue, Deen 
lis, This Djal Upadhyay, in the sixties. 
‘his ova |p BJP shell. will be retained 
he opet | yi it will have to be stuffed with 
m by the Jnlogical and organisational 
ite af" puts that would make BJP con- 
zoe) {slat with its very being. 
in Chie As the 12-member working 
Ibarra Troup set up by BJP chief Atal 
positon | khari Vajpayee in March to go 
He g|% aspects of what ailed the 
y Ai Y hry, has found that “by and 
o jit the adherents of the politi- 
a a ovement which culminated 
do pe BIR have not been able 
under | tify the BJP ideology as a 
‘ sianel mative „ofthe political philo- 
sched ae Which they so assidously 
eee Persistence of this 
ieta a8 the past five years 
as nother shortcoming in the 
3 They ie ideological train- 
ME Pou «OL, Says the working 
OD al iy ma otPoration of Integ- 
ee as an ingredient 
yton ology would go a 
anism, ` it void.” Tategral 
forty explains, ` has 
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establish its hegemony organisa- 
tionally over BJP and also help 
RSS cadres, who constitute the 
backbone of the party, to identify 
BJP as their very own. 

The working group’s findings 
determine its conclusions. BJP 
had stopped growing in 1983, the 
group says, leading to a process 
of rethinking. The scare of a 
Lok Sabha mid-term poll, which 
Vajpayee was the first to raise, 
forestalled any bid to reshape 
BJP in accordance with the RSS 
desire. With no major election 
battle in sight, BJP can now ‘re- 
fashion itself. K. S. Hegdes, 
Shanti Bhushans, ' Jethmalanis, 
Sikander Bakhts, who had left 
the Janata Party to join BJP, 
claiming that it had shed its 
communal spots (for Vajpayee 
had been repeatedly and empha- 
tically stating that BJP would not 
go back to Jana Sangh), will have 
to choose to stay onas show- 
pieces of ‘liberal’ variety or -else 
fend for themselves as the Janata 
flotsam and jetsam. 


sian— 
wrote 


US not to close down : 
| ‘terrorist schools. 
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The working group, comprised 
Krishanlal Sharma, former 
Chief Ministers Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat, Shanta Kumar and 
Sunder Lal Patwa, besides 
Makrand Desai, Pramod Maha- 
jan, Vijay Kumar Malhotra, K. 
Jana Krishnamurthi, Dr Murli 
Manohar Joshi, Suraj Bhan, Arif 
Beg and Mridula Sinha, placed 
its much-awaited review report 
before the BJP National Execu- 
tive at Bhopal on July 19-21, 
Incidentally, Shekhawat did not 
make himself available to the 
working group ever since its for- 
mation, because he seemed to 
have felt that he would not be 
able to contribute to the delibera- 
tions of the group packed with 
RSS adherents. 

It would appear that care was 
taken that executive members 
had time only to listen to the 
elaboration of the report by its 
authors and had little time to 
chew and digest the fundamental 
reorientation that was sought to- 
be given to BJP in matters of 
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ideology and organisation. Only 
the concluding two sessions O 
the three-day meeting were de- 
voted to the lengthy report. 
The report is in three parts 
totalling 53 pages —a 10-page 
first part of preliminaries, a 
26-page second part covering a 
review of past performance, 
underlining the need for ideo- 
logical reorientation euphemisti- 
cally described as “updating „of 
ideological plank and election 
strategy, and a 17-page third part 
outlining the shortcomings 1n the 
organisation and ways to over- 
come them. The working group 
has yet to formulate a plan of 
action in both spheres of policy 
and organisation. The report will 
now be circulated to the units to 
elicit their views, before the final 
version is to be taken up for in- 
depth discussion at a national 
camp scheduled for September. 
BJP hardliners can now certainly 
claim that the party. is atleast 
being moved in the direction they 
had been fighting for since 1980, 
and jt can be presumed that the 
RSS cadres are happy. 

For BJP Vice-President Sikan- 
der Bakht, there was “‘little new” 
in the working group report 
except that the concept’ of 
‘Integral Humanism’ has been 
added to the existing “Five Com- 
mitments”; and late-comer from 
Janata Party, Sushma Swaraj, 
wondered how BJP would reverse 

. the stand it had been taking on 
various issues over the last five 
years. A senior member of the 
working group, explaining the 
‘thrust’ of the document, said it 
meant “modernisation, profes- 
sionalisation and spotting and 
development of talent” to ensure 
the growth of BJP in the desired 
direction. ‘There is however a 
distinct bias against Technologi- 
cal Revolution in the working 
group document though in prac- 
tice, BJP cannot avoid using 

computers. Terminology borrowed 


_ from experts on management 
_ Stand out in the report on orga- 
 nisation. 


Krishanlal Sharma was not 
wide of the mark when he asserted 
that BJP’s was perhaps a ‘unique’ 


any political party in 


ntry on such an extensive 
working group had 
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circulated — S 
questionnaire — containing 53 


questions pertaining to ideology, 
organisation, election strategy, 
etc. The response was not satis- 
factory, for only 549 replies had 
been received by the group; but 
then it had the satisfaction that 
the four touring sub-groups had 
met about 1,000 persons covering 
a cross-section of friends, intellec- 
tuals and experts, and held dis- 
cussions with them. 

To the many questions posed 
by the group, Vajpayee had 
added two more pertinent ones, 
which were being raised by hard- 
liners every time BJP suffered an 
electoral setback: (1) Whether 
the party’s defeat was because of 
the decisions to merge Jana Sangh 
with Janata Party in 1977 and to 
withdraw from Janata Party in 
1980? Were these two decisions 
wrong? (2) Should BJP go back 
and revive the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh? The group’s replies to 
both the questions posed by Vaj- 
payee were in the negative though 
in the second case there was a 
qualitative difference. It said, 
“The party had taken the correct 
decision when it decided to merge 
Jana Sangh in Janata Party (due 
to ‘qualitative change’ during and 
after the Emergency), a wise 
decision when it decided to come 
out of Janata Party to form BJP 
(‘the issue of dual membership 
came as the last straw’) anda 
right decision when it chose to be 
BJP.” Obviously, Vajpayee was 
absolved in respect of the allega- 
tion of having pulled and pushed 
the erstwhile Jana Sangh into 
undesirable directions, for each 
time the decision was a “collec- 
tive decision” of the party. 

In the second part of the 
report, the group delivers a 
10-page lecture on ‘Integral 
Humanism’ to suggest answers 
to questions pertaining to the 
ideological domain, such as: 
What should be the “main ideo- - 
wee thrust”? How can the 

ommitments — Gandhian 


Socialism, positive secularism, 


nationalism and national integra- 
tion, democracy, and value-based 
Politics — be “updated” so as 


difference”? Like the Jana Sane 
dif ‘Sangh 
in the past, the group rants 
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Ah f i 7 
ewe o.. ited States of America after over 
ato o visit oor veportin g and after having covered 
cept of oe twenty countries around the world, might 
emu f) more t A hen I reached Washington — 
Y ma ff se Hi other city I could visit during my 
ch anf e He y ointer this time being New York — an 
remain pief oa friend asked me why I had not come 
10 bate maia replied: “For the first twenty years, I could 
ange i Bis vot a visa and the next twenty years I did 
Ae ei So, after going beyond the Psalmist’s 
pa ; Ireescore-and- ten I went to America not to scoff 
ization | mr did I stay on to pray. ; 
amend. | My first two. impressions — the very first — are 
the off # that America 1s a beautiful couztry and that the, 
The frg Ñ Blacks are to be seen largely engaged in manual 
creates % hbour. Washington is perhaps the most picturesque 
retary t ofall the twenty odd capitals I have visited round 
toi | teworld. Overpowering steel and concrete, spreads 
minated tte soothing green of the turf and the woods. In 
ne hoi € contrast, New York hits one with the massive sky-- 
„othr } “Tapers: they have a beauty of their own. But the 
nees ol f dominant impression about New York is the 
y Jm | Souglomerate of diverse nationalities, each jealously 
ganis | etarding its identity. A melting pot where nothing 
ire aw f tilly melts into cohesion. With all the glitter of 
siden, A uence which undoubtedly. the United States 
ost WS cae in abundance, the widening gap between 
nd ths F tich and the poor can hardly be overlooked. The 
realist er tich coexists with the jobless who constitute: 
domat |! “tly one-tenth of the population; and among the 
of A) Bed the Blacks and the Hispanics are by 
ok Hl io Bul Goes Manhattan to the Queen’s — not 
orcalll 4 Utve © Harlem — the caste distinction has 
or i er been blurred. E 
| jt $ i 
a f tee ae OEE, the instant warmth of the: 
“pall Md guide p © CA8emness to talk, the helping.hand. 
acele lcshing o © a stranger in the street — comes as & 
o a the eae to the frigid hauteur of the Sahib 
jay RAN ormai with American is loud but~ hearty, 
aei pate but a splash: of colour — sometimes 
4 W to RT tly unsophisticated. One does not 
Hack tang child that greets an outsider in a 
a tess in th Tather one can hardly maintain 
ate Ver deg at country where countless outsiders `- 
“town, cades and centuries to make a home of 
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of publicising whatever it feels like — no restriction 
whatsoever, even to invade the privacy of the 
individual citizen. 

In fact, this itself raises the American dilemma t/ 
around the concept of freedom: as the freedom ofg ~- 
the individual must’ ensure his or her right to prif 
vacy, the press may interpret its freedom to invad- 
into that very privacy of the individual and turn tin 
spotlight on to it. I found Americans concerrey 
about this dilemma. It gives rise to preposter of 
anomalies. While the entire nation has been 
demning terrorism, there within that country # the 
there are schools to train terrorists—as the Atute. i 
Albama training Sikh assassinsand this is legiP- > 
mised as a business concern. Freeenterprise run ` 
amuck. oo A 

Before I went to US, I had a vague-idea of the 
powerful impact of the television but I had no idea I 
whatsoever of its staggering, if not fearsome, dimen- ` 
sion. It is magnificently produced, a thorough in- 
depth job—giving various aspects, different points 
of view with the speed and finesse of modern tech- 
nology. It gets into rough weather of controversies . 
—as on the coverage of the hijacked TWA plane in 
Beirut in which hijackers got wide coverage, which 
was resented by the Establishment. One gets into 
the TV addiction as it is presented round the clock. 

But as I watched the television, I could not help 
feeling that however attractive it may be, if is pro- 
viding the vast American public with a very selec- 
tive fare of news and yiews. The world is brought to 
the doorstep of the American man and woman, but 
that world. consists of a few incidents and episodes 
~ a world narrowed down by the powers that be, 
the bosses who own and run it. It’s certainly not 
the best means by which a nation’s horizon can .be = 
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-expanded — a nation conceived in liberty and dedi- ` 


hat all men are created : 


cated to the proposition that all me 
equal. Here i the medium, forbiddingly powerful, ' 


‘which can and does brainwash a whole community, |- 


which become captive to its presentation. If the 


American television has resources to ensure free 
- flow of information, it certainly does not provide — 


but the television bosses’ right to sell whatever 
pleases to serve. i 
Such impression end 
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. duct, each coaxing you to bu are 
tempted to buy more t 
as this grows into a ha 
a captive customer of the g 
and control the supermarke 
prise, left unleashed, 


rhaps need. And 
bit, you imperceptibly become 
iant companies that run 
t network. Free enter- 
the community which 
if not regimented. Between 
d the Supermarket — both so 
beseechingly solicitous of the individual’ 
comforts—one can see the contours of the Or 
Animal Farm. 

But this however 1 


the Television an 


s not the whole picture of 
Within its four corners, one comes 
. face to face with some of the finest products of the 
à human mind — the Smithsonian, 
istory Museum, the National Air and Space 
useum and the National Gallery of Art. 
‘ft the spirit of man from the power-game of the 
\ilitary-industrial complex about which America’s 
Ydier-President had warned his countrymen. 
nw York, I felt I could spend a whole week at 
\Museum of Modern Art and most certainly in 
verMetropolitan Museum of Art which stands as 
destimony to a great power’s acquisition of the 
uest treasures of Civilisation. 
Wall Street, one can move onto the informality 
of the Greenwhich Village. 

As I mounted the steps of the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington I felt nostalgic — what a 
marvellous collection of the world’s thoughts con- 
tdined within the two covers of millions of books. 
And in such an environ, one meets many a scholar 
and specialist, ready to interact in confidence as 
they grapple with the burdens of an imperial power 
often in conflict with the traditions of liberal 
thought that has come from the days of Jefferson 
and Lincoln, whose memory is kept alive on th 
banks of the quiet flowing Potomac, 3 
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despite the fact that the advance ; ts 
has a strong appeal for the sola techy i 
One hears cynical remarks about the © COMM!” gf 


mi t COMM | 
of the present Administration. = missile nal | 
Inst: Cs 


discussing the paucity of funds for 
Paintings in a foreign country A ition op | 
university chipped in: “Well if We © he 1 
exhibition with a missile project, { et 
Administration will underwrite million o Ueik mee 
for it.” One could sense a sneering ae Of dollars | si 
vulgarity in Reagan’s reckless military ¢ ain for the | ee 
This policy of unalloyed anti-Sovietign au as air 
whip up that frenzy in the public thara could not 1 ia m 
have sustained it. Where Dulles and Mec, one could | Ribs n 
Reagan and Weinberger have little chan arty fle | pot 
Chastened by the growing public disa Ce Of succes, | af cor 
tough-line hyperbole, Reagan had to chen ee in reco 
during his second-term presidential cam oe fave bet 
he had to talk about his readiness to tase i me | Only 
with the Soviet leadership. And the harana kecause 
the Evil Empire has now been replaced by He talances 
ations for the November Summit with Gort pence 
in Geneva. samp O 

Resiling from tough posture on importantissueshas | indinte 
become very noticeable in Washington today, During | ™°.* 
the brief span of a fortnight it was amazing to fni pe 
the President of the most powerful country. in th pa 
world having to eat his word more than once. Atte | blem 
critical stage of the negotiation for the release of | ce 
the Americans hijacked in TWA flight and detained Bee 
in Beirut, Reagan made a speech threaténing action” 
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ate not | 
against those responsible for the hijacking. Within®) ane 
couple of hours, Nabi Berri threatened to call of | Ran 
the release arrangements whereupon the Stale Socialist 
Department had to come out with a prompt sll | i con 
ment virtually disowning any move for repii a isome 
not a very flattering situation for the President: 
Later, after the release of the American hostion, Ù 
Reagan threatened international boycot i 

the Beirut airport, a moye which re ‘ie 
support whatsoever from the West fue es | 
Governments — “Deafening silence” as we Ns 

characterised this repudiation of US heres TPR 
Throvghout the hijack crisis, Washington ik 


pains to contradict that there was an ile 
onets ! ath 


between the case of the Shi'ite priso i mit 
hijacked by Israel from southern Lebanon Sant 
of the American detainees of the — “talked ¥ 
Beirut, and yet practically everybody ont about i 
in Washington and- New Yor e ing | 
linkage and most of them were USP? 7 
Israel’s illegal action’ In this context „si 
surprised that the Indian Prime Minis ak 
condemning the hijacking did not 
passing mention of the Israeli misco™ 
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n of the report on black money by 
| Institute of Public Finance and 
ted a new spate of debate on the 
The business world is happy, because the 
has recommended reduction of both direct 


indirect taxes 
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H rt policy and in industrial licensing and mono- 
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sy control. The World Bank and IMF will approve 
the recommendations as being in line with what they 
fave been insistently urging. _ 
Only the Planning Commission should feel worried 
reuse of the prospect of a further shrinkage in the 
ialances from current revenues and in additional 
source mobilisation. The Institute has given its 
mmp of approval to the thesis held by iadustrialists 


| indinternational institutions that the villain of the 


piece is the development outlay which has necessita- 
ted high taxes and extensive controls. : ; 
ltis permissible to argue that there -cannot be 
poblem of black money in a completely regimented 
tonomy at one extreme and in a completely laissez 
hire economy at the other. But-the two extremes 
enot logically on the. same plane. Black money 
amot, of course, exist in an economy in which there 


ino private profits, or at least no profiteering. If- 


a rs occasional reports about black money in a 
alist country, that must be due to loopholes in 
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at such an economy is one in which 
Petition prevails in all markets (factors, 
outputs). Such copybook competition has 
one 
A eng ections of competition in. various 
fire and dec ©, UP With private monopolies. Laisse 
eao] do not by themselves prevent th 

ae Continuance of monopolies, oligop 
TMering and speculation. Profiteeri 


incat be called “b] 
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high degrees of profiteering, unless-it is. 


or exists anywhere. The real world is 


te ina. 


tion over a wide field and thus allows competition 
of the monopolistic variety (anti-monopoly laws 
notwithstanding) and also seeks to control some 
economic activities. Such controls are necessarily 
less than fully effective and their evasion is often 
helped by the people in power who are dependent 
on “contributions” out of the high profits. The 
difficulty arising from this has to be faced if laissez 


faire will not ensure the elimination of high profits - 


and of social injustice, and if it will not be practic- 
able to introduce a completely ‘socialistic system iin 
the near future. All measures against black money 
have to be taken within the structural constraints of 
the system. i 

It is not necessary to go into an evaluation of the 
estimates of black money given by the Institute. 
These estimates are based on a number of assump- 
tions and it may be simpler to assume the final result 
at one stroke. The important point is that the 
Institute’s estimates relate to only -a part of black 
incomes (black wealth isa different matter). The 
part that arises out of smuggling and other illegal 
activities (including bribes, kickbacks and commis- 
sions) cannot be estimated even roughly and it is 
quite easily possible that this part (illegal income 
that is black ab initio) is larger than the other part 
(legally earned income becoming black through tax- 
evasion). The figure given by the Institute — 18 to 
21 per cent of the gross national product — is 
certainly a gross underestimate of the total position. 

A former member of the team that worked on 
the project has come out with a statement that 
~ raises many questions butitis not meaningful in 
Four present state of knowledge, to quarrel about the 
_eestimates. In any case, there is, a wide range to 
+ choose from — between. 18 per cent of the GNP 
! given by the Institute and-50 percent as publicised 
“by the recent IMF study. ~ 
“The matters. of immediate importance are the 


times downright fallacious theorem’. 


the second part does not follow. 


variable is not always 


emedial measures proposed by.the Institute. And, 
© here one has to be cautious about weak and some- , 
4 One can start f 
with the theorem that tax-eyasion results from high « 
rates. of direct taxes and, thereforé;~these rates © 
should be lowered. Assuming, for the sake of argu- i i 
ment, that the first part ofthe theorem is conect, W 
; Economic behaviðtg 
(like all human behaviour) is often patently asym-, 4 
metrical. The reaction toa faill in: a particular) 
a mirror-reflection of the 
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evident in all markets — 


ompany shares or foreig 
rticular case of taxation 
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still remains much higher than 
legitimate business. er 

It has been argued very sophistically 
of money balances compare the ‘return from 
evasion” with other alternative returns, after dis- 
counting the former for the risks of being caught. 
This argument obviously does not apply to incomes 
illegally earned, for they cannot be declared even 1 
the rate of taxation is very nearly zero. And in 
other cases, the risk of being caught is often elimi- 
nated by incurring certain types of costs (which in 
their turn create black incomes for another class). 
The complex legal system in regard to the holding of 
property and succession and the supreme ability of 
the iegal advisers combine to make the risk of being 
caught minimal for the really big operators. And 

"~ even when they are caught, the legal process can 80 
sion for many years. There is also the fact that when 
black wealth passes to the successors on the original 
he\ider’s death, they inherit white wealth, unless 
thes taxation authorities are particularly careful. 

The same arguments are valid against the second 
thecyrem that a reduction of indirect taxes will reduce 
the .extent of evasion of excise duties and sales 
taxes. Apart from the fact that there is no evidence 
of such results following from the cutsin excise 
duties in the past, one notes that the major factor 
here is“whether the outputs or sales are being 

$ correctly declared. Big companies have been known 

a to have produced ‘more than their licensed capacity 
and it is doubtful if all of them have been detected. 
Excess. production when detected has been legiti- 
mised in many cases, but under-declaration is as 
difficult to uncover as under-invoicing and over-in- 
WOlne iD ne case of Treen trade. 

e Institute wants a reduction of i i 
also, but one should consider not Prapa TS 
effects but also the impact on domestic producers 
of import substitutes (whom we nourished over the 
years) and on the balance of payments. One parti 
cularly feels that the Institute has not Gina! 
aspects into consideration in recommending a d | 
luation of the rupee. Even if one acce eh ae 
tion that the rupee is overvalued, it is i were 
to answer the question a} hele mpo ibe 
which will b 1 aout the rate of exchange ; 
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: foe prospects and the prevention of smug-~ 
i The third theorém that if controls lead to Hibs 


| ee bypassing them, decontrol will lead to honest 
‘nea 1s also” open to question, unless one holds 
ae wee ‘that all that is not illegal is honest. As 
ieee See control will open the door for 
: ce egrees of monopoly. in the markets and will 

aha hie to profiteering. Decontrol will not - 
er © scarcity of physical resources. Decon- 
a not increase the bargaining power- of 
poverty-stricken masses. It is in the interest of 


tie oe ies allocation of scarce resources 
ay vest of the low income masses that con- 
F come necessary. There is a strong 
“streamlining Poe unnecessary controls and for- 
ETE e administration, but large-scale 
i rol y make prices and profits higher than 
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from large public spending and 
should therefore be curtailed js 
It will be quite correct to hold 
of public spending — like heavy unco in 
ing on the Asian Games — may create og Dena. 
in some pockets, but if public spe high Tan | 
inflationary it should be checked by 08 has ike d 
The total effect on the price-leve] (adan | 
profits) is not moderated if publi 
replaced by private sector spending Te eenaing is 
that public spending offers more igs ae idea ig | 
creation of black money than private a oles for the 
ing, the thesis has to be proved. The tor sheng. 
will be in the opposite direction. In Presumption l 
public spending there is at least some e case of | 
cone) eseroised by Parliament, by T Ta 

ccounts Committee and the Auditor- RT 
important problem for public spend o The Livi 
allocation, while the important fact from thew 
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point of the stability of the econ Se CH 
spending — public plus private. oS ee | : 
iqually meaningless is the thesis that t 
an improvement in the situation if mori) Geet ee 
are raised. No one knows how to do it ina | roused 
community where corruption has become social } jsinesca 
culture, but, in any case, if anything is to be donea | dal witl 
beginning must be made at. the highest stages, | csely th 
bureaucratic as well as political. This, however, f tommitr 
will not materialise as the political system and} tgonist 
elections remain dependent on black money, the 1 process « 
holders of which are the only people who can pros } psycholo 
vide the large funds that are demanded. And 1 theology 
similarly, as long as this link between politic } itis too 
power and money power continues, the harsh penal | One 1 
measures which are justified will not be introduced: | proposal 
And even if they are put in the statute book, tht | teapons 
really big operators will find ways to keep out of it | tniversa 
law’s clutches. Strong penal measures show” pousan 
enacted by all means, but a substantial result canti Hit onc 
be expected until the preconditions are satisut as 
; tt sto 
IN CONCLUSION, let us bring together i e 
proposed remedies and assume that all of o be i te 
made effective. The direct taxes will H the pad 
lowered below those operative in 1985-86 “reduced | n ay 
indirect taxes and customs duties will be or ae 


by, say, 30 per cent. The. total seven 
Union Government will fall substantial 
the reduction of rates will have to be R 
in order to produce the expected behavior 
The improvement in compliance, 48.318 
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The nuclear age in history was ushered in with the first atomic test in Alamogordo 


Wa 
on August 
Mainstream 


appeare 


steland in USA on July 16, 1945, and the first atom bomb was dropped in Hiroshima 
6, 1945. On the fortieth anniversary of this event of titanic dimension, 
has undertaken to publish articles on this important subject. The first one 
d last week, a contribution by Inder Malhotra, “Forty Years of Nuclear Age”. 


This week we are reproducing this contribution by Michael Howard, Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, on the Star Wars. This is reproduced with due acknow- 


ledgement from the well-known journal, The Spectator (June 29, 1985). 


“| living with Star Wars 
l | W(CHAEL HOWARD 


muaps the most remarkable aspect of the Star 
Wars controversy is the passion which it has 
mused on both sides. The analogy with theology 
isinescapable; like theologians, nuclear strategists 
tal with the inherently unverifiable, and it is pre- 
tsely the unverifiable that evokes the most passionate 
commitment. As in theology. the views of the pro- 
figonists are likely to be determined not by any 


| process of national calculation but by their personal 
an plo: 


pychology and cultural background. And as in 
theology we shall discover who was right only when 
Us too late to do anything about it. 

One might have expected that President Reagan’s 
peal’ of March 23, 1983, to render nuclear 
pavers impotent and obsolete’ would meet with 
inersal approval. So long as it was regarded asa 


\tonce people realised that he meant what he said, 


thei i : i i 
pet was rather like that accorded in Saki’s 


With 


Politely scepti Criticism ranged from the 
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the project quickly developed an 
& on the fanatical, increasingly so 
Acticabitit multiplied of the expense and 
impossibird. of the President’s ambitions. Credo 
became © est, I believe it because it is impassi- 
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— Editor 


Chalfont and Professor Lawrence Freedman leading 
the respective auxiliary forces in this country (UK): 
When the Foreign Secretary explained, on March 15, 
some of the problems the British Government faced 
in accepting the full SDI (Strategic Defence 
Initiative) gospel, the Times first tried to kill the 
speech by reporting it briefly on an inside page 
and then attacked it in a lengthy article whose 
hysterical and vituperative tones gave grounds for 
doubting not so much the writer’s Judgment as the 
very balance of his mind. - j 
How can this bitterness be explained? The SDI 
gospel seems harmless enough. The existing balance 
of terror, based on Mutual Assured Destruction, 
according to President Reagan, is both immoral and 
in the long run unstable. It holds civilians hostage 
for the good behaviour of their governments (a 
somewhat sensitive issue at the moment) and places 
the world at the mercy of nuclear miscalculation; 
exactly the point made by the Campaign for Nuclear : 
Disarmament. So nuclear weapons must be abolished 
— not by an act of political will such as that 
urged by the CND, but bya great technological — 
effort comparable to that which gave us nuclear — 
weapons in the first place and which puta man on 
the moon. It is an immensely inspiring idea: 
American technology must be placed at the ser 
of American idealism to produce perpetual peac 
‘Do not argue the difficulties,” the President migh 
have said, in the words of Winston Churchill 
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Even if such a system does not produce 


targets. c / prodi 
total security — which President Reagan still insists 


to be its ultimate intention — it will so complicate 
the task ofa potential aggressor as greatly to reduce 
the danger of a surprise attack, thus enhancing 
strategic stability. Witb the lethalness of nuclear 
weapons so drastically reduced, it should be easier 
to negotiate their total abolition. And at the very 
least the possibilities. of such a system should be 
actively investigated, since there is good reason to 
suppose that Soviet Union is doing exactly the same. 

These arguments, especially as set out by an 
experienced diplomat like Paul Nitze in his. Alastair 


- Buchan Memorial Lecture last March 28, are so 


persuasive that we may well wonder what all the 
fuss is about. The protagonists of SDI attribute 
the opposition to the unwillingness or inability of 
believers in Mutual Assured Destruction, the ortho- 
doxy which has reigned for 30 years, to rethink their 
position in the light of new technical possibilities; 
the ‘Luddism’ of which the Times accused poor Sir 
Geoffrey Howe. It cannot be denied that there is a 
huge vested interest in that orthodoxy. It was first 
enunciated by Winston Churchill in his last great 
speech in March 1955, when he expressed the hope 
that safety might become ‘the sturdy child of terror’. 
The knowledge on both sides that the bomber, and 
even more the missile, would always get through, 
and if they did get through even in minute numbers 
would cause almost incalculable damage, is the 
great anchor in international politics, constraining 
ambitions on both sides. The object of arms contro] 
negotiations over the past 20 years has been to 
ensure that, whatever else might happen in the 
course of arms build-ups, each side will retain an 
invulnerable ‘deterrent’ and will be seen to. possess 
it. No one has been very enthusiastic about this 
solution which, like the idea of democracy itself. 
assumes a degree of rationality in mankind which 
little in our history would lead us to expect. But as 
in the case of democracy, all likely alternative 

arrangements appear even worse, and we h 
settled for MAD as the best we are likely to get a 

In defence of the ‘Luddites’, however te thi 
must be said. The first is that if indeed nu ea 
weapons were made ‘impotent and obsolete’ ese 
by no means clear that the world would be a a F 
The immediate result would be to mak ae 
world safe for conventional war, and we me 
back in the halcyon environment of ioe e 
Europeans in particular could take li -eat 
from the knowledge th Aae ae, comfort 
ge that the e Union could- 
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in detail, but they are sume pees 
and fearness by the formidable Pr h 
in a pamphlet, New Light on Star War 
lished by the Thatcherite Centre for a 
—an establishment not renowned a Oliey 
more notorious dovecotes. Their Bal : 
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lopment, Dr Richard De Lauer, that Tes eve. | 


development for the Strategic Defence o an 


would involve at least eight componente ati | 


single one...cquivalent to or greater than ie “every 


hattan Project. American defences would ha an 4 
VE fo 


shoot down something like 1,400 ; 

(ignoring such other launchers as cl 
each with up to ten nuclear warheads, Te 
these in the “boost” phase (that is before thei 
heads have separated) would require that they w 
observed and destroyed within four minutes 3 
bably by a laser or particle-beam | device ste 
stationed in space or reflected off a space-based 
mirror. The degree of accuracy of these beams 


against their rapidly moving targets would, accord: | 


ing to Professor Jones, need to be comparable to 


that ofa rifle firing at 1,000 miles range with an | 
aiming error of no more than one bullet diameter; | 
and that without firing a sighting shot. To deal with | 
all existing Soviet ICBMs simultaneously it would” 


be necessary to place up to 4,000 satellites in orbit 
(fewer, of course, if each satellite could be re-aimed 


rapidly enough to target several launchers). Each” 


satellite would cost as much as an aircraft carrier al 
current prices. Professor Jones would be the last 
person to claim infallibility for hit 
give a very fair idea of the scale of the problem. 

Further complications would be the vulnerability 


of these satellites to pre-emptive attack; 
3 deflected. by counter 
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SDI to be effective the Soviet Union will 
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prepared by the author, is based on his own thesis on ‘Muslim Endowments and 


—Editor 


and what they understood as a “legal system.” 
Following the supposition of an essential similarity 
between the two, their Lordships made a series of 
further terminological connections. They quickly 
identified the Holy Qur'an the example (Sunnah) of 
the Prophet and writings of Muslim religious 
thinkers as the “sources? of Muhammadan/Muslim 
Law. A number of scholars who wrote on the 
shariah in the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian era became “legal authorities”, the Muslim 
counterparts of Coke and Blackstone. The treatises 
of the learned and pious became “legal texts”, their 
(fatwa) “precedents.” 
‘judges’? and the ulama lawyers.4 
Those words and ideas were the products of the 
practice of British Law, Muslims did not create 
them. They contained numerous assumptions, value 
judgements, even biases about the human character 
and the nature of the societies in which people live. 
Few people seem to have questioned the suitability 
of applying wholesale the conceptual vocabulary of 
the British legal system to Muslims. Explaining that 
“Islamic” or “Muslim” or 
“Muhammadan Law” became a common practice, 
even among Muslims. ; 
Contemporary studies of both the past and pre- 


Qazis became 


-sent of the Muslim world still display a preference 


for the glossary of European Law. For example, 
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ssi), Tryoucu they stood at the apex of the British 
) Catch 1) empire's judicial pyramid, the “Law Lords 
T Wate dofie Privy Council dispensed with the usual 
y were | ptoply of periwig, gown and sash. The simplicity 
8, pro: Jt the image which their Lordships presented, 

either | jesed in ordinary suits, meeting around a plain 
based | ye in an unadorned room, gave little indication of 

beams fe power they possessed. Since the sovereign 
accord: J ivariably issued a special decree confirming their 
ableto | sdsements, their word was, quite literally, law. 
vith al] On three separate days in November and Decem- 
ae krof 1894, five of the Law Lords turned their 
sail {tention to a case involving a number of persons opinions 
orot | tag in the Sylhet district of northeastern Bengal 
cine hovince. The case came to them labelled in the 
Each omary shorthand of legal reporting, Abdul 
aa im Mahommed Ishak (and others) vs. Russamoy 
helast | 2M” Chowdhry (and others)’. Their Lordships 
utthey Jee" Met the parties involved. As a court of 
ae pe the Privy Council heard no witnesses. It 
rability fg mae decision based on lower court records, 
he case seth Bes’ knowledge of the law, their usually 1 
unter fies o perience and the arguments of the adyo- the shariah was 
ems of | Presenting the litigants. 
defentt | a ene atah’s case involved an institution with 
se 105 knew i ic name: waqf. Therefore the councillors 
day ® | tien ace cdiately that the suit required a verdict 
heate 1,4» cording to what they called “Muhammadan: 
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historians usually use it when describing the age of 
Muslim dominance in India. They assume that 
shari?ah was the code of substantive law applied in 
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" study examines how the process works with regard 
to a single institution, the one on which the Privy 
Council ruled in Abd-al-Fatah’s case: waqf. In this 
instance the courts of British India in using that 
conceptual vocabulary applied a notion of orthodoxy 
which was specific, sharper and more definite than 
the one employed by the Muslims who created the 
waqfs in the first place. As those courts were orga- 
nised in a hierarchy of authority and tied to 
judicial precedent, their strict standard was more 
consistently enforced, more vigorously applied than 
ever the shari'ah was in the days when Muslims 
actually ruled the subcontinent. 


THE Arabic word wagf and its plural awgaf are 
derived from a root verb which has the basic mean- 
ing of “to stop” or “halt.” This usage refers to the 
theoretical impact of creating a waqf: the property 
included in it can never again change hands by 
inheritance, sale or seizure. Though the individuals 
creating a wagf supposedly divest themselves of 
formal property rights, they retain two important 
powers. First, they are allowed to appoint a custo- 
dian (mutawalli: literally, “one who is trusted’) who 
manages the endowment’s property. Secondly, within 
certain broad limits, the donor has the power to 
distribute the income generated to whatever “good 
purpose” he or she wishes.” 
- Awqaf are generally identified as “pious founda- 
tions” or “charitable trusts”, but that usage is, in 
measure, a product of the practice of the Anglo- 
Indian courts.8 It was true that awqaf were the 
most frequent method of supporting mosques 
shrines and Quranic schools. It was equally true 
that they sometimes served as wills, family settle- 
ments, and “widows’ mites.” They were endowments 
in the general sense that they could be used t 
pepe! aviena as well as institutions.9 _ : 
ecause the creation of a waqf in 
fer and management of ENAA a ea i 
a religious” purpose had numerous social i i 
cations. For example, founding a wa if aan 
assertion of the donor’s economic and Steal 
eminence. In Muslim empires kings, pri pel 
nobles often provided this kind of sae ee 
Hac GREG Ind Of patronage. Also 
imitation of regal practice, smaller fry end i 
eines, pines of worship or schools Baana 
s part of having or claimi kad a 
riei, though that fees oe oa of 
the donor’s family. dependents and Se of 
; ere could be no neat boundary b a: 
~ Sonal interest and public generosity 10 ewen pete 
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instances where a point of shar? 
Qazis were consulted. 
In the first seven decades of 
century, no one seems to have re nineteen « 
questions as, “Just what is a wagf su ed such Vita 
or “What is the Muhammdan Law heed to bem 1 
Several changes in the personnel and F ie Subject? 
courts after the Revolt of 1857 made meu 
that someone would ask, and answer Mt inevitab jjittat law 
7 = Sete 2 s thos 
tions. The judicial reforms of 1862 did © quesi Ty conce 
overlapping jurisdictions in Indian courts vlna foi passi 
also increased the number of district ¢ We et give 
made clear the procedural links between aft 08 
courts, High Courts and the Privy Coun pal i space 1 
London. More crucially, they forced the ae i Ernion 
of all Qazis23 After 1864 British judges, or Inj | "EUIS 
c 5 l Lo adages, or Indian sof Sou 
judges trained in British schools, had to use what i ie 
ee knowledge they possessed of the Muhammadan Beit 
A case came before the Bom i i Rene 
1879 which finally raised the T the Lay at ee l 
Muslim endowments/#4 The waqf in question mi oe 
created in 1838 by a salt merchant and landov0et |nsined 
named Qamr-ud-din. Through his own efforts and fhe, 
through inheritance he accumulated property wotll!jiy,, his 
some Rs 50,000, a considerable fortune by the ladle rel 
standards of the day. In his deed of endowmetl jays i 
(waqfnamah), Qamr-ud-din set out the ways in whit 
his estates’ yearly income should be distributed, ” toute; 
small sum went to buy oil for the lamps of his home lotion « 
town’s mosque. Also, there was money to pay fOr A IE birpas 
monthly recitation of thd Holy Qur'an for the wa is tstate 
fit of his soul. At important festivals such ast fion 
celebration of the Prophets birthday, meals Wip w the 
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A his MT din’s death in 1840, his wives and 


tinued to manage the estate as he had. 
S Se nether to change their official designa- 
o roprietor” to “custodian”. By 1873, 
A daughter, all of the ladies were dead. 
the surviving daughter, who was known 
| records as Fatah Sahib Bibi (literally, 


a oni 
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top fope judicia h Sahib”) initiated a suit in the 
ot Ve wife of onani was against a man who 
oe if jet d control of part of the estate because one 
ae l Od sisters failed to pay off a debt. In court, 
ae Re yi piwi's lawyer claimed that the land was part 
se th jah f and therefore its seizure, which had actu- 

n le difa re red ten years before, was illegal. The 
eteen A dinate district judge ruled in her favour, but 
Ich vit, defendant initiated a series of appeals which 


to bey mly brought the suit before the Bombay High 
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fnension of courtroom strife, the dimension which 
jintributes so much to the status of the law suit as 
wof South Asia’s favourite spectator sports.16 
fatah Biwi died during the long course of appeal 
ld counter-appeal, but a number of her distant 
asins pressed the suit, claiming that they had 
fitted her place as the waqf’s custodian, They 
sithe suit on procedural grounds. Nevertheless, 
eof the High Courts judges, Raymond West, 
oc concerned .about the substantive issue of 
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meaning “to provide information,” Every fatwa 
was a response toa question posed by one of the 
faithful. Individuals submitted their inquiries to 
one or more of those who the questioner considered 
both learned and pious.18 The Opinion given by one 
scholar (faqih) was not binding on any of his colle- 
agues. Moreover, if the seeker was dissatisfied with 
fatwa he or she received, it was always possible to 
get another. On the matter of waqf, for instance, 
the famous Abu Hanifah once issued a Jatwa which 
said that all such endowments were contrary to the 
principles of the faith. That view expressed in one the 
fatwa did not prevent Abu Hanifah from providing 
others in which an existing waqf was. involved. Or 
again, Abu Hanifah held the opinion that a wagf 
need not be permanent, it was possible to revoke it 
atalater date. His own pupils rejected that view 
and in their fatawa (the plural of Jatwa) insisted that 

such endowments could not be withdrawn.1® Thus, 

while the British judge tried to formulate a rule 

which would be universally applicable, the Muslim 

scholar sought. to provide an Opinion on the correct 

course of action for a particular set of circum- 
stances. 

For British judges, a further source of confusion 
stemmed. from the lack ofa single, authoritative 
institution whose decisions were definitive in shart ah. 
It was true that Muslim rulers appointed Qazis to 
actas an official source of justice. If was equally 
true that many of those who Marshall Hodgson 
aptly called “the shari'ah minded”, held Qazis in 
contempt believing them contaminated by their con- 
nection with the state. Also, Muslim rulers did not 
always enforce their officials’ verdicts. The faithful 
often turned to other, non-official religious leaders for 


guidance: Sufis, many of whom the shari’ah minded 
“suspected of less than pure belief, advised their fol- 


lowers on correct’behaviour. Finally, most Muslim 
states maintained systems of dispute settlement and 
regulations which had their power directly from the 


- Sultan. In the Mughal empire, for instance, officially 


appointed. Qazis shared authority in matters which 
were the concern of shari’ah with other officers: 
Kotwals and Diwans.?9 
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piece of property which a creditor legally seized in 
lieu of an unpaid debt. Abd-al-Fatah’s lawyers made 
the standard ‘plea that the property taken over was 
part of a wagf and Muhammdan Law forbade such 
activity. f 
By the time that case reached the Calcutta High 
Court and the Privy Council, lawyers and judges 
had many opportunities to present the arguments 
for and against the use of awqaf as family settle- 
ments. Those who thought them “bad” from a legal 
point of view, relied on several arguments, some 
drawn from British Law and some from an inter- 
pretation of Islamic traditions. British law-contribu- 
ted an abhorrence of “‘perpetuities’”: permanent 
arrangements which took land out of “the market.” 
The argument on Islamic grounds was based on a 
Jiteralist reading of several Quranic verses dealing 
with inheritance (see Surah IV, 7-8). The Qur'an 
demanded a mandatory division of an estate at death 
and set out the priority of those individuals entitled 
to a share. The creation of a waqf by contrast, 
allowed. the settlor to exclude heirs or limit them to 
a small allowance. This was a possibility which the 
Qur'an did not consider. British judges assumed 
that this lacuna implied that the practice was for- 
bidden. Therefore, as the Advocate General of 
Bengal argued, a wagf for: one’s family was a 
“device”, a way for Muslims to evade the rigours of 
their own orthodox law.*4 
Several Muslims acted as judges and advocates in 
suits involving endowments. Justice Badr-ud-din 
Tyabji of Bombay, for one, agreed with his British 
colleagues." However, Sayyid Mahmud, the son 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who served on the 
Allahabad Bench, and Sayyid Amir Ali who sat on 
the Calcutta High Court were prominent defenders 
of the legality of family wagfs. The arguments the 
submitted made use of the same sources emplo A 
by their opponents, they simply reversed the ae 
clusion. Citing reports of the sayings and doi 
of the Prophet (Ahadis), the opinions of Muharn: 
madan Doctors,” and passages from “Legal T ae 
they argued that family endowments w Sane 
Berho : 1 ere approved 
y, odox doctrine and practice. In the 
Amir Ali, such wagfs were, “one of their Gis 
most cherished institutions which is eres 


with their entire religious and social life and on` 


which rest: i i i 
a ests the whole fabric of their prosperity as a 
In many ways Amir Ali and i 
Sayyid M 
Rees vanes spokesmen for kna a 
: em came from families which main- 
tained a tradition of learning i Dire, we 
ceived their legal training in Re Vex or 
See Pough Sayid Mahmud was age 
of Arabic, he acquired that knowledge whi i 
ote Languages” at aa ne redire 
arded his opinions with Arabic and Persian : 
vent but Scholars better versed in the D 
slamic sciences dismissed his learning as only ae 


cient to impress an Englishman.2? AJ i 
oO) se > SO, i 
a Shi'ah claiming to speak for the ae 


abits or attitudes, was especially pious, vee hore 


authority 


ia, most of whom were Sunnis. Neither 


eligious orthodoxy as the final 


a fine scholar . 


disagreed with a particular verdict d e 


politicians. Since the 


elr argu 
Ultimately, the Privy Council's deci 
al-Fatah’s case was based on orthodoxy, b 


an orthodoxy defined by a 
3 seve an 
English Lord, Arthur Hobhouse, Myf iol? 
quotation from his decision in the case Allo | potter 
judicial view on the matter of family va Me 
Their Lordships have endeavoured : [Mu 
ability to ascertain and apply the Manas best of the wa 
known and administered in India; but Medan Jay ua d 
that it is in accordance with the absolute 7S", Cannot ha ie 
extravagant, application of abstract preoa i S These 
the mouth of the Prophet. Those precepts po taken from d 10 2" 
in their proper application. They may may be Excellent uch a 
Lordships know, have had their effect in aught their A p insti 
law and practice of wakf, as the learned jud moulding the id € 
says they have. But it would be doing w Se (Amir Aj E | 
lawgiver to suppose that he is thereby eae tO a greg ind fo 
for which the donor exercises no self-denial: ending gins | Before 
takes back with one hand what he appears in Which he  jimited 
with the other; which are to form the centre a Put away Wade 1i 
for accumulations of income ... which seek t attraction li 
donors and their family the enjoyment i EuS tonte 1d Muslim 
from all liability to creditors; and which do paN free centrat 
benefit of others beyond the use of empty words R the W that it 
T dict i J-al-Fatah’ nity, b» 
T He es ict ig Abd-al-Fatah’s case became the } certain 
established precedent. Thereafter, judges, not-only | rdtot 
in India, but in Malaya and East Africa as well, | sho ha 
pointed to it asthe clear source. of the Muham- | Muslin 
madan Law’s view of the matter. No appeal to | 
other texts of shari’ah or even to “custom” had the 
slightest chance of success.29 Not even the appoint: | |. For 
ment of Amir Ali to the Privy Council in 190) Reports, 
made a difference. He was simply ignored in a rae 
higher court. : A of doc à 
Hl OCU] 
tel 
ondon 
© ; the ap 
Ser Court rec 
REGARDLESS of whether the Privy Council pon 
wrong and Amir Ali right, both sides shared two Beat 
important assumptions. The first was that there WAS tied 0 
a‘Muslim/Muhammadan Community,’ ger it techn 
possessed a well-defined code of law governing m ae f 
social, political and familial activities. The secon yan? 


was that Muslims were, or at least Ove t to ea 
“orthodox”, fundamentalist in belief and punctilious 
in ritual or law. - ; utsi A 
These assumptions were carried out ofthe c { 
and into the public arena. The legal contre ft 
over family endowments sparked a reaction 
press and political associations. The court and 
sions were criticised and defended 12 
vernacular newspapers.2° Most of the as is 
ranging from the National Congress iS favou! 
man-i-Islam of Gorakhpur, came ov in tions att 
family endowments. They passed resolu eve aa 
sent petitions to the Viceroy requestine $ 
of the Privy Council. co 
The resolutions and petitions Wel 
the language of religious and legal °F 


uesti i ich it B 
a ae the premises ù yu l Pa 
It was hardly surprising that ‘the dist 
courts found its way into public pole 

© x hab 


In British India, lawyers made 4 }* 
e Goyernme! 
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unal identity of its subjects, India (Aligarh: Aligarh Historical Research Institute, 1941); 
pe iar lea derhad few alternatives ce M. Akbar, The Administration of Justice by the Mughals 
[o] 


i A 3 (Lahore: Ashraf, 1948); Wahid Husain, Administration 

: tal support of his community in a Justice During Muslim Rule in India (Delhi: see 

it wag ‘gimiog aching religion, the very basis for its iden- Adabiyat-i Delli, 1977); K.M: Yusuf, 
r to 


| : “The Judiciary in India ie 
carol | atte under the Sultans of Delhi and the Mughal Emperors”, Indo- is 
lowing j i for political solidarity was fairly new Iranica, XVII, 4 (December, 1965), pp. 1-12. bi 
UD the J We quest 10 India. It had been preceded by two 6. Stephen P. Blake, “The Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire i 

jor Muslims B byan appeal for religious unity Ba Poor cour of Asian Studies, XXXIX, 4 

i d yea 3 AE AN vem » Pp 77-94. f 
Of they, d hundre ah Walliullah and his followers. : 
es js! D aes called upon India’s Muslims akon E are en racer ue 
NOt find hese p fai based local traditions oeiety 1 ritish India (University of Minnesota, 1980), 
] ; a faith based on lo itio 12. 
en fs fo peanon worship of Sufi saints. They tried PP 
excellent 4 such âS Arabicised version of faith which 8. For example, P. Hardy, Muslims of British India 
sht thei; A g instill a more £ to ithe Quran and Hadis (Combridge: Cambridge University Press,, 1972), p 283; also, 
Iding the J nig close attention tojta Ae F.C.R. Robinson, Separatism Among Indian Muslim (Cam- 
nit Ai) |" followed the views of “respectable” scholars. bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1974) 539. 
> reat | and 10, the late nineteenth century, they enjoyed 9, Kozlowski, op cit pp 16-67: 
a werd success. Likewise the aspiring politicians 4 ypz E 5 
goo. in their effort to. turn India’s ee Peers 
ut away I ade little headway in t a 11. Ibid, pp 169-212. 
traction | tims j cohesive political force. By con- feta 
© tothe | Muslims into thie Holy La by enforcing the notion „12; Wasiq Ali Khan vs. The Gover nment, Sadr Diwani Adalat 
erty feee 4 centrating On Barat li _ Reports, Calcutta, VI, pp 130 ff, Kalb Ali Hosein vs. Syf Ali, 
seek the d ihat it governed the cay ie ofa melim here and Abia, m pp ey  Mussamat Qadira sv. Shah Kubueroodeen, 
ae ing, above all, aset of sharp an id, IIl, pp 543-549. 5 
1 sity, by supplying, Are 5 
i i ts inadvertently contribu- 

me the | ertain categories, the cour re 13, Uma Yaduyash, “The Decline of the Role of the Qadis 
ot only | tdtothe efforts of religioun and pe dadas in India 1793-1876," Studies in Islam, VI (1969), pp. ES 
as well, 1 who have had so mo int YE OR age SnaRee S 14. Phate Saheb Bibi (and others) vs. Damodar Premji, - 
Auham: | Muslim history in this century. Indian Law. Reports, Bombay Series (Hereafter, Bom.), IE, 
peal to | NOTES - pp 84ff; background information can be obtained from 
had the | another. case stemming from the same Waqf, Abdul Gafur vs. 
point: | 1. For the published records of this case see Indian Law Nizam Ghulam (and others), Bom. XIIL, pp 638 ff: LI, 367, 

Reports, Calcutta Series (Hereafter Calc), Vol XVIII, pp. : : 


n 19093 ; 
d ina | 9f and Indian Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Hereafter IA), - ; : Po 
d in a4 vo, XXIII, pp. 76 ff; unpublished material in the form 15. Kozlowaki, op. cit. pp- 98-128. 
| d documents submitted as evidence to the Privy 16, Oliver Mendelsohn, “The Pathology of the Indian 
Council -may be found in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn 


‘ 3 Legal System”, Modern Asian Studies, 15, 4 (1981), pp, a 
j Condon) in bound volumes titled, Cases on Appeals to 823-863. N 
} % Privy Council (Hereafter LI) Vol- 382, pp  607ff. 
f ut pean employ archaic or just plain eccentric ee 17. Bom, Ill, p 88. 
cil was} lons of Muslim and. Indian “names, so the spelling o s 3 È } 
ed twoi penan names varies wildly from source to source. ~ 18. Kozlowski, op cit, pp 162-165. 
I tied, VBen referring directly to a reported decision, I have : a 
was $ g directly p s ; 
pi tit i eee transliterations which are closer to mei usage; 19. Hedaya, p 231. 
dl jsem poa terms I have used the Library. of Congress’ i it 64-169. 
DB ub ta for transliterating the Perso-Indian pronunciation of . -O Kozlowski, op cit, pp 164-169 3 
secon ee with the exception that for “waw” I use a “w not 


- 21. An explanatory footnote in Hamilton’s Hedaya leaves 
t tobe 2 ' i : the impression that a waqf must be for charitable purposes; 
actiliots | tr Apirajiyyah or the Mahommadan Law of Tahera also MacNaghtan gives that as the correct view. ; 
e osami i ier Boo ae 

rts ie 1959); Ee avery Pee cee 22. Fatima Bibi vs. The Advocate General of Bombay, 
pe s eg bani, Al-Hidayah, ` trans. Charles Hamilton, publi- Bom; VI, pp 42 ff; Deoki Prasad (and others) vs. Inait Ullah, 
trove Msg Calcutta in four folio volumes in 1791. Hamil-- Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series, XIN, pp 375 ff, ~ ; 
n d teina asction is based on a Persian translation ofthe Baan a eS i 

y i PARS : 5 Mia vs. Shuk Lal Poddar; Cale., XX, pp 116 fi; 

s del hia Atabic,. Hidayah, Farsi Tarjumah Karda (Kalkatta:. _ 23. Bikant Sra aman net 
jsh 2 Tepring A amilton’s translation is most easily accessible in Sheikh Mahomed Ahsanulla ys. Amarchand el Gra 0 hers), 


ation ite, 197 Grady’s edition of 1870 (Lahore: Premier Book  ©4/e, XVII, pp 498 ff; also, LI, 340, pp 89 f. 


x 


A : 5); th li Aa CTE T A EADE 5 Re spas ga 
wA aie, Bailes pic, ODIY Other major “translation” was Neil.. 54. ‘Mia’s case, Cale, XX, pp 128-129. 

e A fingi i's highly selective Fedin -of the Fatajpa-i- ae Bikan Mie s BN E Fp E N E 
ere WBS sec pest of Muhammadan Law, first published 25. Abdul Cadar (and others) vs. Tajoodin (and others), 
AEE ice: o the 2nd edition of 1873 Lahore: Bombay Law Reporter, VI, pp 263 f waa 
He n Avai S; E ; EE E ir Ali Memoirs and « e, 
a i Picis og at the time were, William Hay MacNeghtan, 26. Amir Ar Me yed 
oDe n Wiji nd Muhammadan Law, e -H. Wilson. 
s, she) vim -and Norgate, 1860); S.C. Sircar, The 
id OF ha, am w (Calcutta: Thacker and Spink, 1 


; The Administration of Justice in B ; 
Wu Gomme Williams and Norgate, 1859); Sayyid Am: 
| Sa? one cet Law, (Calcutta: Thacker and Spink, 1392 
Stussign = Amir Ali's work is almost totally devo 
on Of wag f: 5 aye ERE 


+ Mor}, A 
ns ae i: cite pp. 186, 241-247 
Sey, the courts constantly 
B 3 


oD, A) i zs sae ah ‘ 
\ hed, y, he Adininistration f Fi 
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A discussion on the role of the Y 
March 9, 1985). This was follow 
Pardesi (April 27), M. 
M.S. Shivakumar (June r 
charjee, has five years’ ‘development’ experie 
groups working in remo 
Deputy Director (Sociolog 

With these two countributions, 


_ ABHIJIT BHATTACHARJEE 


y oruntary organisations mean many things to 
many people. To the leftists, it is a design, or 
at best a pawn, in the neo-colonialist strategy; to the 
rightists it is a bulwark against any radicalism; to 
the Government’s caprice it is sometimes as righteous 
as the Government itself, and at times it is ‘anti- 
social’, ‘extremist’, ‘seditionist’, and all that deserve 
gunning down; and, to those who constitute this 
group (volags) they are the only ray of hope in an 
otherwise dark canvas, hope for all those lesser 
mortals who fall outside the definition of leftists, 
rightists, or the Government. In this holier-than- 
thou game, it is but natural that any discussion or 
debate on volags, their relevance (or irrelevance) 
roles and their positioning vis-a-vis the other groups 
(leftists, rightists, Government), is fraught with the 
danger of dogmas, emotions and passions getting 
the upper hand at the expense of objectivity. As 
one belonging to voluntary groups, I have seen 
this happen many times in many ‘damn yow’ sessions 
in the past. And once again I see a likeness of this 
ue columns of Mainstream. 2 
n a sense this debate — whether v 
organisations should be Gigi 
‘deregulated’, whether a code of conduct should be 
thrust on them or not — could be viewed as a 
microcosm of the larger debate in the country: 
whether the thrust of valuntary action is Bae 
Or reactionary in i f Pree eee 
( y in its essence. And all these can -be 
traced to a simple, but crucial, issue: the crisis of 
identity, identity of the volags vis-a-vis all the 
forces in the society. Failure of the l eee 
tion themselves on a E Hace 
ciO-political canvas. Pantie wider 


The raison d’etre Pe 
ia th e fai of voluntary organisations lies 
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Voluntary Agencies: Identity Crisis 


Wi 
oluntary agencies was initiated by Bunker Roy : gi 
ed by contributions from Upendra Baxi (April 6) astean a g 

M. Singhal, Suresh Chandra (May 18), Manu N. Kulkarni (June 8) yon Fhion 
22). Two more contributors join the discussion this week. Abhijit Bhais oriente 
pce and is associated with grass-roots volunt a phat iS 
te areas of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar. L.S. Vishwanath > jito 5 
y), National Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad. T the $0! 
Mainstream concludes this lively discussion. —Editor yeven 
i —_—_ agricul 
creat! 
on the 
poorer 
landless 
The ne 
middle 
gewfou! 
from th 
to denote not only the structure of the Government | V 
or the composition of State Power, but also the tis ad 
totality of all social and political forces and their mist 
alignment at a point of time). This is so in a pluras dem t 
list society. However, there can be another kindof | 22" 
voluntary action which may not have failure of the | any let 
system as its rationale: Volunteerism observed during ae 
a national crisis or calamity -falls under this cate- A g 
gory. We are here concerned with the first-category ee 
— voluntary organisation/actions rooted in the [ime 
failure of the system. EES. Been 
At the conceptual level, there can be three possible tickle 
approaches (philosophies) determining the boundary tolin 
of voluntary action within which volags can ‘play i : 
their role in a historically defined socio-politica bank 4 
matrix, and the particular approach one cho Policy, 
would, in turn, be determined by his ideologi e f Uniri 
orientation. In the first approach, conformatioh g | Nan 
idea is to render a helping hand to get the. syster tated; 
‘deliver the goods’. A conformationist is primary taney 
concerned with maintaining the stability o tember 
society, and his actions preclude possibility Fs 7 ee he 
change. Missionaries of all hues and Sarvoc’il | Meis 
adopted this approach till the early seventie teach | Maden. 
some do even today. The strategy wae gto f Way 
people to accept things as they are, and U A ine 


i an 
the social situation. “Don’t you drink if Y9 i 
not to starve” was the kind of message Så ther 42 
were trying to send across only till the ° nym 
Not that such messages are never hea £ ‘geol08! 
This time it isthe Government and the Mym 
of the Western world: “Don’t you produce pessi! 
children if you want not to stay poor” iS * S 
of the same “fit in’ variety. k 


only a 


_ their approach or of assistance-in-d! 


d their activities to 
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oh were in tune with the objective of tially explosive, and volags fitted the bill. A paterna- 
~~ Ts whic the stability. of the society. The picture listic, “Pm-only-trying-to-help-you” approach which 
ina ually changing since the early seventies. basically aimed at bringing in certain improvements 


ent activists’, ‘grass-roots workers’, replaced without in any way tackling the unjust and exploita- 


¥ vel? ion ‘talkie’ types. The earlier approach tive edge of the society has been the hallmark of this im 

p eratio À 

{ ge 01d 8 A Reformationist approach and a new turn phase. i 
pe my to voluntary action. What determined A few years of work, and then came disillusion- 


las o d this new turn is a question I now turn to. ment. The strategy did not answer the purpose it 
Jo n ‘planned development’, the production- was designed for, and ‘development’ remained a 
Along ¥ development’ of the sixties, typified by myth. Theimported peg did not fit the hole that’s 
Heated ow known as “Green Revolution”, brought India’s socio-political milieu. A growing realisation 


I gbat 1s 3 focus the large distortions wroughton dawned on the grass-roots activists that poverty .or ie 


jito shart olitical map in the countryside. The backwardness cannot be viewed as merely an 
ihe SU a development of capitalist relations of ‘income generation’ problem which can be solved ' 
Beara production, forging the emergence/ by ‘filling the gap’ with economic inputs. And this 
| ron of new class forces within the rural sector led to serious rethinking as to what strategy to 
fn 


} the one hand, and gradual alienation of the replace the old one with. Out ofall these emerged ` 
r rer sections representing the small peasantry and a new basis for ‘developmental Jntervention’: 
i ess class on the other, were there for all to see. ‘people’s organisation’, ‘conscientisation’, ‘anima- 
i tie new class forces representing the rich peasant- tion’, and countless other such high-flown jargon 
| iddle peasant-landlord trinity, because of their gained currency. | Goals underwent change from 
| «vfound richness, found immense political clout ‘development’ to ‘social change’, marking the emer- 
|fomthe ruling parties, in return for which the gence of the third-generation voluntary organisations 
former avowed allegiance to the latter. And with which now began calling themselves ‘Change 
| ihisadded strength of their own and in combination Agents.’ i $ 
| vith State Power which they found solidly behind It may be noted here that while the first two 
them, the trinity could now direct all weapons of phases, especially the second, were marked by a 
| opression and subjugation against the poor without coping stance insofar as they sought to contain 
ay let or hindrance, and get away with it. The fall- the changing forces, the current phase which began 
| ut was only too evident: the violence and terrorism in the late 70s is not conditioned by such designs or 
that stalked many parts of the country in the sixties fears. Nor wasit dictated, I firmly believe, by Mc- 
dearly seventies. -Only the blind could miss the Namaras or Western ideologues. It is something 
| "iting on the wall: that production-oriented ‘deve- that has emerged from within and reflects the fact 
pment? had sown the seed of a violent struggle that voluntary organisations have now come to 
KlWeeen antagonistic classes. The pitfalls of recognise what they should have done years ago: 
| Mikle-down’ theory was realized. Heads started that it is not possible to hold a decadent society in 
"ling, in Delhi and in far-off Washington. its place and fossilise it for ever; change is a histori- 
a quest for a coping mechanism. The World cal necessity and AE a nae 
Polic oat the ead in generaime e bold Ta ge ER aes the voilags to define their 
cane ounding a warning to all Third World. emerging trend among R 
| ls based on India’s experience, Robert tasks in terms of organising people to fight for their 
| cig M2, the then World Bank President pontif- rights and against oP LO TE See 
taney vo One can pretend that genuine land and  (volags’) strategy, orientation and 1 By I 
maney reform ig easy. Itis hardly surprising that relation to their redefined goal — ‘change’? To my 
al ‘ts of the political power structure, who own mind this question needs critical examination as 
ie holdings, should cae reforms. But the real. without a clear understanding of this complex issue, 
Mey, ether indefinite procrastination is politica we haye ae E me ore ee 
i T Rowing threat on cal OO Coa ‘in the eni phase, we ended up helping the rich ; 
; fs of nae his prescriptions was: NG instead of the poor who were our feFESL 2rOuDs i 
Iloj Institutions and organisations whic} i : ; OARE 
herent 2S much attention to promoting the A MAJOR vee of ue soar saya 
N genera O ential and productivity of the pooras India is that they all Me in E a WinetRe 
Pilepear™ given to protecting the power ofthe around them, cutting ot wes eos 


à ; : P ironu Di w whether — 
ar, (Robert 7 to the socio-political environment: Ido not know whether — 
Anioi Governors, waa 973). ~~ that’s an inherent weakness of the volags or is deli- 
| ihano came in t : ; berately done. Butit’s a fact that in so domenin 
TU NAD S ipe. Land réforms, tenancy reforms,- perspective is lost, the inter: enc aa Ye 
ie NE thee ctc., launched by the Government s get blurred PISS care 
be as Dow es Of this Strategy. And for the volags, t shall. narr 
1 ey laid. arget-group’ oriented development — 
obvious € task before them. — Sager ONA N 
Valve corollary of this evolution is thata ce 


lon yp aS needed to let off steam fro 


ich otherwise would have beet 
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TAS 
oe mong ourselves whether we should organise 
os for a bonded labourers or leave mien 
where they were. All voted for the first course an 
I, for the second. I realised that we were just not 
prepared to take on the landlords (all the 39 fami- 
ties were bonded to two landlords). However, a lone 
voice has always to give in. ‘Intervention started, 
battle cry was sounded. Things started moving fast. 
My friends were happy. “People’s power was 
gradually making its strength felt, and people's 
victory, | was told, was in sight. Suddenly, after 
4-5 months, everything collapsed. The Saharias and 
my activist friends were receiving one crushing-biow 
after another from the landlords (those. two were 
now joined by other landlords who did not have 
anything to do with bonded labourers). Local police, 
MLA (belonging to the ruling party) and even the 
State administration had joined the fray on behalf 
of the landlords. The matter drags on till today with 
freedom for the bonded labourers nowhere in 
sight. 
This isa typical case of well-meaning interven- 
tions going haywire for lack of clarity and purpose. 
, My friends had seen the case something on these 
lines: There were 39 bonded families and only two 
landlords in question; the law was on the side of the 
‘bonded; what was needed to be done was organise 
people. They had failed to foresee the other land- 
lords joining the twosome, realise that while the law 
was with the ‘bonded’ the Government of MP 
was With the landlords, for according to the former’s 
record — and everything that exists must exist on 
record — bonded labourers had long been abolished/ 
rehabilitated in MP. In brief, the political dimen- 
sion was lost sight of. Larger versions and varia- 
tions of this shut-your eyes to beyond-immediate is 
a eee among the voluntary organisations 
The cause, and effect, of this narrow-grooved 
perspective is that volags do not have any political 
A ideology to identify themselves with. ‘Change’ is 
| sought to bébrought through non-political action! 
2 This is where the inconsistency lies in the whole 
philosophy (or lack of it): th 
> that people can 
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be organised or people’s power articulated without 


a political ideology, that “social 
possible without bringing political fo Change: j 
Someone should remind them th S 
is a totality of structural-social-poli ih 
forces. If politics and voluntar cal) 

mix, one fails to understand how Dot 
finds its bearings in ‘organising the atte, | 
‘building people’s power’ which are the people 9. 


Or 
` - ; m: 
tical dimensions or manifestations Tate Doli 


political ideology. derlying a goo 
What is needed is a clear-cut political id qe Pi 
voluntary action, an ideology which, as a ology of l 4, i 
force, can give them a sense of direction ang iig ee j 
pose. Otherwise, ‘change’ will remain a Pure ae i 
slogan, however sincere or serious they mi ee ce 
and it will only create illusions and cone t be, ys 
among the credulous masses. Jargon and nga i ide’ 
with words like “we’re neither pro-right jaca "GK 
lefi, but pro-poor and pro-transformation” via ideolo; 
are parroted by our social workers can Wrought 4 wise te 
havoc on society in the long run. ae Judg 
How far our volags are prepared to address them. 1 seem | 
selves to this issue remains a billion dollar question, | In thal 
dollars coming from ‘foreign partners in develop: q torts 
ment’. Estimates put the current inilow of foreign | volags 
funds from international NGOs to Indian voluntary | lose tl 
groups at Rs 2 billion per year. A colossal figure, | The ar 
by any standards. Since the previous two phases | change 
were marked by input-oriented programmes: while 
the current phase. is ‘change oriented’, whaf’sthe J VOLU 
rationale for continuing this dependence on ‘foreign 4 Prpos 
partners’? Can’t the volags now sever their dubious J {tence 
foreign connection, at least for ‘a change’? These | prevale 
are the questions to which voluntary: organisations | Tots. 
would do better to give a thought to. te 
TO SUMMARISE this brief review, we can not | (ts, 
break down the whole range of issues into the | Chang 
following postulates: ih, 1 ae 
1. Voluntary action thus far was guided by i l yud 
primary. concerns of containing the development si l ety 
antagonistic class contradiction as a natural T Ce a | te th 
fo the distortions brought about by ‘planned ee to, 
opment’. is ya ett 
2. The failure or reluctance of the volonte | ne 
- L | tams 
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Qs poies has serious implications for society. The 
Work gue nore pronounced now than at any time 
its 9 ee" He as volags are now trying to ‘spring-board’ 
Bical) | i, the is from dealing with ‘things’ (inputs) to 
f ense 

) | neo, z 5 

ne nore claim or believe that social change is possi- 

3 


hout political action is either wishful think- 
r design with an ulterior motive to beguile 


be POP aes are half as serious and sincere as 
i and professions are, they cannot sit 
¿in political backwaters. 
I jas to r noA the Mens 
i jess ship sailing in the hig eas. 1 
i pee E and along with it, those who went ‘for the 


! A ‘Whether or not volags develop a political 
Í cology will depend on their willingness or other- 
| vise to sever their foreign Connections. 

| judging by the present trends, however, all these 
| gem to be very unlikely, at least in the near future. 
| Inthat event their slogan will remain hollow, and 
| «forts insidious or at best futile. So where do 
| \olags find their footing? Does it imply that volags 


ai ose their relevance and purpose in such a case? 
figure, | The answer is both Yes and No. Yes, if they do not 
phases | change their goal (‘changing society’). No, if they do. 
while 1 

Psthe | VOLUNTARY action can still be relevant and 
oreign | Purposeful without being ‘reactionary’ in its conse- 
bious | Wences. But that needs lot of debunking of their 
These | Prevalent framework for ‘intervention’ at the grass- 
ations | “ots. What is required is a coherent (and honest) 
| thilosophy shorn of illusory goals and hang-ups 
; that pervade the voluntary groups today. In other 
| now j Words, they have to:shed their role as so-called 
tothe j Change Agents’, “Action Groups’, which, we now 
ae they cannot be. Instead, this is where they 

y the | “ould devolve their roles on: ae i 
ent of i etween the people and politics, -between the 
action ed and their ‘liberation’, there exists a bar- 
a meta SERS the ‘system’ where it is today. This 
tary 4 Yall Bone understood barrier stands: as a high 
na hgy 9c cing the penetration of any political ideo- 
al tile me imensions involved go far beyond the 
ol tiange) a, Politics of the day. These barriers (to 
depoa e (1) feudal and traditiohal outlook and 


| OR 


qh combinar: attitude of rational questioning which, — 


any swear-words on the MLA. There was no doubt ~ 
that he was one of the ‘enemies’. Came the elections 
in December, and they voted en masse for the same 
person who was contesting for a second term. This 
baffled me completely, and Idecided to find out 
the reason for this queer behaviour. An old man 
in his sixties helped me with his answer: Whatever . 
he is (the MLA), he was our Raja. Others are from 
mean background and hardly worth their salt”. 
(The candidate in question was once a ‘Raja’ of that 
area during the days of princely states). 

Another example: an interesting feature of the 
last general election was that even in pockets where 
Left parties held sway in terms of their organisa- 
tions membership or supporters, votes went to 
“Rajiv’s Party”. Industrial labourers who genuinely 
owe allegiance to Leftist TUs voted likewise. All 
these show that it’s not always economic demands/ 
tights which motivate them to behave as they do, 
There is something beyond the scope of rational 
analysis that defies ordinary frontiers of political 
parties and their ideological. framework. Personal 
charisma, feudal outlook, ‘King-is-divine’, all played 
their roles in these cases. 

Very little has been done to gain systematic know- 
ledge of this behavioural dimension, let alone 
attempting to break it. This is one goal voluntary 
organisations could contribute a lot towards. Fur- 
ther, irrationality and lack of scientific attitude is 
not an exclusive preserve of the ‘masses’. Our 
intelligentsia, policy-makers, academics, politicians, 
and all those who form the ‘club of elites’ vie with 
the masses on this score. It is one thing when irra- 


tionality or lack of scientific attitude is condi- 


tioned by bias and prejudice springing from 


-vested interests of the subject — and this is often 


the case with this group — and quite another, when 
it arises froma genuine lack of scientific temper. 
In the former case, volags can raise a public outcry 
and thus act. asa pressure group, simultaneously 
informing or disinforming the public ina way as 
demanded by scientific objectivity. A few organisa- 
tions have already been active on these lines, and 
their contributions have been significant. The 
pioneering work done by Kerala Sashtra Sahitya . 
Parishad and Centre for Science and Environment ~ 
in the field of environment and ecology deserves’ 
mention in this regard. Similarly, the public debate 
initiated by a few voluntary workers all over the of 
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oppressed. Let us not want to ‘change society’ 
without really trying for it. This is the least we could 
“do. What we (volags) represent and stand for must 
be unambiguously defined within a coherent frame- 


L.S. VISHWANATH 


EVELOPMENT of organisations with people’s parti- 

cipation is very necessary for rural development. 
Strong, viable organisations at the village level can 
greatly facilitate implementation of programmes of 
rural development. Such organisation can ensure 
that the rural poor and not the rural rich benefit 
from the anti-poverty programmes of the Govern- 
ment and other agencies. 

The Government has been spending considerable 
amounts on various anti-poverty programmes. But 
the results by and large have not been encouraging. 
There is also a belief in some quarters that political 
backing or the right type of leadership can ensure 

speedy and effective implementation of rural deve- 
lopment programmes. Political backing may at 
times be strong and at times lukewarm, depending 
on Political compulsions and the complexion of the 
party in power. Leaders at local level, even if they 
are enlightened, are after all mortal beings. Once 
they leave the scene, there is no guarantee that the 
good work they initiated will be carried’on. There 
is need for viable organisations based on people’s 
participation at the grass-roots level. Resources 
enlightened leadership and strong political support 
are necessary for implementation of development 
programmes. However, one of the critical com 
nents for development is institutional arrange a 
o 2 r=) 
E E involvement with an AEA I 
ich will ensure imple i 
alleviation ia: aia mentation of schemes for the 
n the years since In 
were tried to develop ne a ee 
for development work. Both IN sce te aoe 
een erecoenition of the need to eat 
with the infrastructure for sae 
E a Peman activity 
were from above, through the E E 
ative or its support, T. S imiti- 
co-operatives Ee Tae T ee number of rural 
_ marketing faciliti ide credit, inputs 
g facilities, etc., to farmers. B ae 
the setting up of a large number of y encouraging 
and other co-operative institutions in Tee 
oeae believed that through E 
patio. Fee em A Tlici- 
aan ese rural institutions would lead to deye- 
= The experience o 5 
has belied this fee. ee È 
the co-operatives have 
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He however, 
ew exceptions 
o-c : not contributed to d i 
7 in oa India. Expected participation af e 
or See ase institutions did not mat 2 

n the contrary, in many areas the a 
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People’s Organisations for Rural Developme, | 
t 


naL by A, a An D E ao 
r ominated by rural oligarchs or an elite — Anon. PEODIEIS pariona aon an 


the co-operatives for their 


work which can help us overcom 
crisis’. Everything else — Govern 
not, “‘regulation’’ or “deregulation ~ 
issues — will then fall into place. Q ° 


Another effort by the Government to fee 
e Olga | 


nisations for development throu 5 
pation was the setting up of Pantai $ partici a 
following the recommendations of the Ba bodies A ii ef 
Mehta Committee. But after some initia) aut í Boe 
siasm, these bodies became moribund or dea E 
due to various deficiencies as pointed out pant | Ta 
Ashoka Mehta Committee, such as official ee pee 
and most development schemes being outa Recr 
purview of these bodies. Thus by and a ag A cated 5 
efforts from above to develop organisations to problen 
the Governments support or initiative have ant yolunta 
made much headway. Generally Panchayati Raj | buildin: 
organisations failed to hold elections, Themes | the ap 
either dominated by the local landowning elite who | wt T 
had links with the local bureaucracy and politicians | M8 
or died out because of the apathy of the develop. | illus 
ment agencies. J work o 
The second approach comprises efforts from be- | “enis 
low to develop organisations at the grassroots level | Volunte 
by enlisting people’s participation. Voluntary 4 Mani 
agencies, especially ones with dedicated staff, played » EG 
a prominent role in developing people’s organis: | Manip 
ations. But there are only a few voluntary agencies ” Assam 
doing good developmental work in rural areas. J iora 
Developmental activity in rural areas through i ve 
voluntary organisations has its merits as well a | an 
drawbacks. One major advantage of voluntary | ue 
organisations over organisations set up with the | Shed 
Government’s initiative is flexibility. Though ae 
voluntary organisations have their norms and rules, til te 
they are not so rule-bound as Government agent | y Chr 
Flexibility enables them to be more effective, i bier 


bound by bureaucratic rules and procedures, 


Se di 
tary organisat 3 build up 2 | 
y organisaticns are better able to ‘ation te! ] 


maintain contact with the target POP Hed 
serve. from Minn 

Some voluntary organisations get. funds jike 1 Thoy 
abroad. Christian voluntary organisatio? mye | 420 


CASA—Church’s Auxiliary for Social Action rom 
large funds at their disposal. While funds f i 
al wo 

al 


abroad free the organisation from finan0¥ raladi 
and enable it to concentrate on develop” pr 
vity, large funds from abroad and the se 
n lead” 


erit jsations” ati 
perity of voluntary organisations ca anisatl 
akin 


jealousies and squabbles within the otg 
_ At the level of planning and policy = 

is NOW a recognition of the role of volunt 
cies in development in India. The apP 
for the Seventh Five Year Plan | 
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re and Rural Development. PADI has 
fu ised by Government as an agency for 
yt ee funds to voluntary agencies engaged in 
isl 
t 


not receive support or co-operation from 


fie ament agencies or departments engaged in 
A Gover 
1 evelopment 


‘where a number of voluntary agencies 
one would expect them to co-ordinate 
However, there is little co-ordination 
Juntary agencies. In areas like Manipur 
large number of voluntary agencies are 
here is mutual distrust and undercutting 


Recruitment of people for small salaries for dedi- 


[ated work is far from easy. In fact it is a major 
problem faced by voluntary agencies. Getting a 
| voluntary organisation registered is not difficult. But 
| ilding up a team of persons with dedication and 
| ite aptitude for sincere voluntary work is very diffi- 


ult, The chief organiser of the voluntary agency 
jays a vital role in building up his team. I shall try 


| woillustrate some of these points by referring to the 
| work of a prominent and well-established voluntary 


be ay : 
m | Volunteers Trainers Centre (CVTC). 


oganisation in Manipur known as the Citizens’ 


Manipur is a State in Northeast India occupying 
i area of 22,356 sq km. On the eastern border of 
Manipur is Burma. Nagaland is north of Manipur. 
Asam ison the western border of Manipur and 
oram is in the south-west. Manipur has a total 
Population of 14,20,953. Hindus, living mostly in 
“plains of Manipur, constitute the majority of the 
ratlation. The Scheduled Tribes number’ 387,977 
vk A stitute 27.30 per cent of the population. The 

tduled Castes have a population of 17,703 and 
per cent. The people living in the 
0 Chiripa eo pur have been mostly converted 
kines nity. There is therefore a broad division 


W soa 
and “n the plains area where the Hindu Meities live 


yp 2 hill 


a tribals generally live in the hills, the 
3 Castes and Caste Hindus reside in the 


8h a small 
akhs (198 


ll ateas of M 


Ou ; 
State with a total population of 
l census) Manipur has more than 


f ere is one voluntary organisation per 
Paian pation, However, most of these voluntary. 
ph 80 e Youth clubs or mabila mandals.: 
fetal ay Per cent of Manipur’s population lives 
5, there only about half a dozen. volun- 
Sations working in rural areas. Even 
Teas, t 


areas with a tribal Christian population.- 


voluntary organisations, which. 


untary organisations working in- 
A a coo “re are is mutual distrust and practi- 
NMC is a timation, ee eg 


irrigation, teaching the people about the latest agri- 
cultural techniques and so on. Wherever possible, 
CVTC has taken up some portion of village land for 
cultivation to serve as a demonstration farm. All 
CVTC’s activities are carried out through voluntary 
effort. 

CVTC was started in 1962 after the Chinese 
aggression as an organisation to train volunteers for 
civil defence work. However, over the years training 
volunteers for rural development work and develop- 
mental activity in rural areas became its primary 
concern. CVTC gets some of its funds from local 
sources, but a major portion of its funds is from 
West Germany. 

In many areas CVTC faced various problems. 
The problems it faced in Andro, a village inhabited 
entirely by Scheduled Castes and a very backward 
area of Manipur are fairly typical. 

Andro is the largest Scheduled Caste village in 
Manipur. It has a population of 8000, all of whom ; 
are Scheduled Castes. The village is 27 km from 
Imphal in Imphal East Block. CYTC started 
development work in Andro village in 1977. : 

When CVTC volunteers started their work they 
were discouraged by upper caste Hindus who asked 
them to desist fram going to a Scheduled Caste area 
where the people practised fire worship and if any- 
one was suspected of being a witch was promptly 
killed. In spite of this, the staff persisted in their 
efforts. 

Initially they found it difficult to ‘win over the 
older people. CVTC therefore tried to gain the 
support and confidence of the youth in Andro. This 
was done by organising volleyball games. CVTC 
provided the nets and balls for the game and also 
gave shields and prizes to the winners. This gener- 
ated enthusiasm among youth. Gradually CYTC 
started its developmental activity. The youth readily 
came forward to help. When digging began fora 
water tank, many people said that the gods would 
be angry and a pig sacrifice was necessary to appease 
the. gods. CVTC spent Rs. 700 to purchase a pig 
which was sacrificed before work began. A bull- 
dozer was procured, land was levelled and a demon- 
stration farm was started. The villagers learnt to 
cultivate vegetables like tomatoes and brinjals, which 
they had never seen before. Paddy was also culti- 
vated in the 30-acre farm. At present, the farm pro- 
duces paddy worth Rs. 15,000. 


Once the youth became involved in CVTC’s deve- ~ 
lopmental activities, the parents also came forward. ~ 


Following their initial success, CVTC started classes 


in tailoring and embroidery for the women. Around” 


ia 


~ 300 children were enrolled to runa poultry farm, 


and each child was paid Rs 30. The children ran the 
poultry farm’ so well that 
to refund the money given 


CVTC did-not receive much help from the 


IVTC’s various ac 


they were soon prepared 
VTC.. 2 


|. problems. The chief of the village, known as Kullappa, 
i wants to control the farm and other assets created 
/ through the years.. 
The Kullappa is elected by consensus and has 
» considerable hold over the people. He is spreading a 
rumour that the farm and other assets would be 
handed over by CVTC to the Manipur Government. 
f Though the CVTC volunteers have been able to win 
| “the confidence of the people at large, the Kullappa 
j is trying his best to drive a wedge between them. 
i A committee known as the Andro Development 
i Association was formed to 'oversee development 
| activity. In an effort to win over the Kullappa, he 
was made president of the association. But this has 
not solved the problem. The Kullappa is pleased at 
being made president, but he also wants to control 

the assets, especially the farm. ; 
Though the Andro Development Association is a 
representative body comprising various sections of 
the villagers, its members are not willing to take up 
the entire responsibility of running the 30-acre 
farm. CVTC naturally does not want to run the 
farm for all time to come. They wenta representa- 
tive body in the village to take over and manage 
the farm and other activities. Meanwhile, the Kul- 
lappa plays on the fears of the members, trying to 

get the farm under his own control. 

The members of the association and the people of 
Andro are thus placed in a dilemma. They are not in 
a position to openly disown the Kullappa. They also 

— want CVTC to continue its activities in Andro. 
| CYTC’s activities in Andro show that even though a 
voluntary organisation may work close to the 
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Communicating with Women 
PERDITA HUSTON 


ACH culture has its unique information 
E formal and informal, N A 
computers and televisions, ‘coconut telegra ine 
le telephone arabe. Whatever the form, fice c A 
_ munication networks are essential clements 6 
: successful development strategies and, of course te 
the improved status of women. Yet, it is ere 


are often sex-segregated. Fo 
ated. r both wo 
i an urs to information is rare See 
Women, thus, have developed their ow. 
p + pz 3 . n m 
a pane a ontation. In rural areas of eae 
veloped nations, information exchange depends 
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tant to recognize that, dependi j 
t, « ngon the sub : 
the news and who originates it, information Pa 


ques, co-operative manag bo 


people, win their goodwill and confid 
up developmental activity, the probl 
oligarchs, of local influential men 


ence a 
em 
desirous vil 


trolling the assets or infrastruc : } 
organisation persists. In fact, many ee by a mi 
and credit co-operatives do not develop att Purho pove 
sations of the rural poor because of thej 3 organ depe? 
by village oligarchs who are influential 1 do ination perso 
the village. However, between multi andlor f ae 
credit co-operatives and the CVTC-type op 20S or d areas 
effort there is an importat difference a Voluntary for Y 
set up with the Government’s support b OPEratives d avalt 
do not enlist popular support. An impor fe the Wi 
for this is that they are set up from ee reason In 
a beginning these co-operatives do ag 
the participation or support o Ot have d pror 
In Andro it will not be easy for pi 
dislodge the voluntary orpansaton e to f ndio 
strong base and popuiar support among th ola pe 
of the village. Through voluntary efforts auton ih 
attending to the felt needs of the people cvre : m 
built up considerable goodwill among the peopl is sti 
won their confidence. This is its main stren i Hs i 
- Voluntary organisations cannot match the Gon mic 
ment’s efforts or resources so far as rural dese infor 
ment is concerned. The total funds of all es The 
organisations constitute only 0.25 per cent ofthe man- 
Goyernment’s Plan outlay. However, in areas where coma 
they have been doing good work and have won the | betwe 
confidence of the people they are in a much betfer 4 centu 
position to overcome problems because they havea | ‘xy 
strong base at the grass-roots level: O ` attitu 
1 world 
largely on women’s daily duties. They gather oa 
news’ at water points, during field. work, on visis | p 
to the health centre or at the public baths. Within fe 
a matter of hours, word gets around, received from ial 
a visiting cousin, the radio or a roaming merchant. Worse 
Word of mouth communications systems are efec Withi 
tive, howeyer, only to a certain degree. y | Ment 
During a research trip to Africa last summen |) Ther 
asked’ the women members of a Village val Maki 
Committee why they had not come to the ne n | ity 
_at which well sites had been selected. “We di PA | Yom 
know there was a meeting; no ope told us ae 7 that. 
the reply. These women were. full members ° from |e 
Committee’ but they remained excluded ie Plain, 
important decisions because the male. oes A wit 
members ‘forgot’ to inclue them in thew ie masa ne” 
network, $ Lae ae ee toni 
After all, information is power. nica who y 
If we are to think seriously about commit effort vate 
for development, for women in develop er tect $ 


: tech | bute 
— in health, family planning, agtic ce on 


whatever — we must, in my VJ 
sideration the sex-segregated net 
mation exchange. In p 

‘women talking to women 


ust a to rural women and are trusted by 
ye K because they carry information wherever 


| peo They are change agents on the move. 
iy 82: d in remote villages, rural women may not 
jgolate ut as readily as their menfolk; they 


Doe go oo information being brought to them, in 
"gani. depe! by the radio. Women extension agents 
ation perso sources of information, bringing to rural 
ds iy w ore knowledge and experience than that 
Se or preas a they are employed. Their visits are 
intay A fot ie eagerly by women who seek to learn about 
tives ned beyond the village. : 

large the reference tO radio learning, however, rural 
Cason AA are less enthusiastic. They say, ‘‘There are 
Tom PE mes for women, but at a time when we are 
have poe fields’, or “The programmes areat night; 
rural 0 tired to even listen’. Under-use of the 
Pa to radio for education is a regrettable weakness of 
hasa | development efforts. With appropriate radio pro- 
scope ramming illiterate people can be taught just about 
ad by anything except literacy — attitudes can be changed, 
Chas | stills learned, health and hygiene improved. In 
le and addition, radio learning hasan added benefit, a 


The same is true for men; they, too, have their 
man-to-man information networks. The problem is 
communication among men and women, and even 
between man and wife. Attitudes developed over 
centuries have segregated the information system by 
sx yet it is this very system which must change if 
es are to come into harmony with today’s 
orld. 
Family planning motivation programmes are a 
good example of the problem. 
ey years, women have been the principle 
mie of family planning motivation efforts. It is 
lly acknowledged, however, that, for better or 


T most societies are patriarchal. We know that 

menfolke” traditional family, women obey their 

nae their security depends upon doing so. 

Fee In fact, little. personal choice, or decision- 

ceting | ny, 2¢orded to women. If their husbands do 

didat i nt to limit the number of births in the family, 

aS d that if may not use a contraceptive. It follows, then 

of the 7 en pp Population programmes are to be. effective, 

fror tannine be convinced of the benefits of family 
mittet When Why then, all this ‘targeting’ of women? 

patios ty fami] n began to be questioned about their attitudes 

i a chi RES learned that many did not want to, have as 


they were ` bearing: d to use 
i ept g; they wanted to use a 
S| Mio Wanted eqiethod, but, they said, it was their husbands 
moid that sjo © Children, or “more sons”. The women ex- 
i pendent ne their social, legal and economic security 
va” ey theif he tbeir status as wife, they had no choice 
u 
ot or eased with his wifes 
SE to obey, Paditional wife. How then, could a woman 
the crucia a husband in any facet of her 

a sheet ärea of fertility? E alee = 

On Ai nation study sponsored by the UN Fund fo: 


do his bidding. Ifa husband 


vty little communication between the 


duality ai >n Unmarried Sri Lankan girl, -whei 
X, Acard RAS hoped to find in a husband, ‘ethoe 
Magn With me he be we o 

ee Wag paa 


What o sband 
haat 


se We realize that womead agemsssalraieoundatjonsitionnd? aidieGahsetthat we would go with other men if 


_ educate their people about the importance of limiting family 


hood and parental responsibilty 
they said, he might cast her ~ 


life = least of 


tivities, T spoke with many women who admit- 


we used a contraceptive” or “‘My husband thinks it would be 
bad for my health”. The most common answer was, “The 
village would laugh at my husband If I didn’t have a child 
every other year”, an argument which equates reproduction 
with ‘virile manhood’. 

When I asked if they had discussed the subject with their 
husbands, the women usually blushed and admitted that 

people don’t discuss those things” or “No, but I know he 
doesn’t want it’’. How they ‘knew’ remains a mystery. 

Another woman stated, “I want only a few children so I 
can educate them. I don’t want to have a crowd of ignorant 
children, ignorant like me....”” She said her husband had 
refused her the permission to use a contraceptive, adding, 
‘He won’t listen. He just wants more children all the time”. 
What is interesting is that all women knew there is “a way to 
plan families” — the women’s communication network had 
passed the information along; what was lacking was permis- 
sion to use the services: their husbands’ consent. 

How then can local services provide family planning to 
women successful? How can they diminish the fear of loss of 
manhood, of promiscuity or of damaging side-effects of con- 
traceptive use? How can they encourage couples to talk with 
one another and plan their families according to their 
resources, aS Many women say they want to do? 

The answer is simple; by bold male leadership using the 
male information network. Male authority figures must 
publicly explain the benefits of family planning to their 
people, or more precisely, to their male citizens. 


Certainly it is not women who can undertake the task of 
convincing men of such a delicate, ‘intimate’ subject. Only 
men—government, political and religious leaders — can 
attempt todo so. The reins of government of most nations 
are held by men. Those men are also fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons who are well aware that rapid change and 
economic pressures are placing the family unit — the basic 
structure of society — under great stress” the economic depri- 
vation of landlessness, environmental degradation, urban. 
migration and malnutrition. Government authorities in 
many parts of the world recognize tnat the benefits of 20 years 
of development efforts are crumbling in the face of the / 
growing numbers of people who need land, fuel and food. í 


If national leaders were to explain, through the media, 
primary education, speeches and work-place rallies, the con- 
sequences of continued population growth — that a society 
which is bursting at its seams cannot provide adequately 
for its people — the argument has a chance of being under- 
stood. 

T truly believe that male leadership is the essential ingre- 
dient to the attitudinal changes necessary for the success of 
family planning programmes. All other theories pale in 
comparison with the power of male leaders’ persuasiveness. 

Curiously enough, though, our male leaders don’t seem to 
recognize how very powerful they are: powerful as potential - 
change agents and as guides to a just society. First they must 
view themselves as true leaders, as those who take courageous — 
steps to lead their societies forward. Then’ they must dare to 
be concerned about the plight of rural families, dare to speak 
out, dare to undertake bold initiatives, vocal and visible; to 


size — for the good of the wife, the family, the communi 
and the nation’s future. 5 Rae. 
Courageous leaders could put forth the notion — as si 
African politicians have begun to do — that true manhoo 
resides not in the quantity of offspring. produced but in t 
quality of life that parents provide for their children: 
food, clothing and education. Only men can do this; only me 
can attempt to redefine society’s tra ional norm f m 


Such ating eas ange i 


leadership issue 


; Secularism of Sultans 
HAMIDA KHATOON NAQVI 


CCU Se is certainly a modern concept, but its 
practice in the Indian context can, however, be 
definitively traced back to at least the opening years 
of the 13th century. Unfortunately, the period 13th- 
16th century is vastly misunderstood and miimi 
preted. This may primarily be attributed to the 
chauvinistic style of composition by the contem- 
porary chroniclers, generally drawn from the ulema 
class, with the result that the performance of the 
Sultans assume a theocratic wrap. 

The episode of the Ghaznavid rule (1021-1189) 
over the Punjab had excited the imagination of many 
a fortune-seeker of west and central Asia to converge 
on this veritable El Dorado of India. Thus they 
began pouring into the country in a continuous 
stream of qafilahs. In this multitude of influx. all 
categories were inclnded: elites and men of sword, 
the learned and the academics, the ecclesiastic and 
the mystic, traders and craftsmen, as also profes- 
sionals and plebeians in general (Fakhruddin 
Isami). At that moment this assortment of uprooted 
humanity was faced with the primary business of 
settling down in this alien land as best they could. 
Therefore, immediately after Janding on Indian soil, 
they all underwent a common change of shedding 
their past affiliations and affinities and labouring 
hard to identify themselves with the Indian ethos. 
Thus the local dialect, dietary habits and life-style 
in general were adopted, though not failing to 
Impress a pronounced mark of their own on the 
emergent Indo-Asian culture. The hybrid Hindui 
lingua franca, for instance, was their earliest mani- 
j festation of a non-Arabic, non-Persian, non-Turkish 
and non-Sanskrit nature, but all patched up together 
In Indian environment bearing Indian overtones. 


This Hindui is, in fact, the original ancestor of 
modern Urdu. 


E the country. It had thus devolved on t erei 
AOA on these sovereigns, 


Immigrant monarchs to govern this alien territory 


With this end 


ae i of the obtainin 
stem of despotic rule, they undertook on the aie 


f : 1 and on the othe 
complete identification. with. this country of thee 


he rootlessness of the incomers in 
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to ensure perpe- + 


“Matters while overriding Qazi Mughis 


theless consistently adhered to a no 


of Delhi (1206-1555) 


gic 
ac 
bond drawing them all close to each other, p ie 
settled they displayed the usual human tend UE once 11266 
clash of interest, conflicts, rivalries, jealousie u (sp 
even frequent armed confrontations for now and faba 
positions, though all conducted on Personal er and wee 
than on community level. The communit Tather poe 
whole, but more specially the top crust wan Ahma 
authority, remained wary and arrayed against y palba 
challenges of both, the indigenous power-seekers He also € 
external invaders even if they be from their erstwhile jegal í 
homelands, such as the Mongols (Tabaqat-Nosps Alaud 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Ziauddin Barni). ms E 
Indeed, this constraint of insecurity born Out of jurisd 
rootlessness had converted the immigrants into J them 
militant desperadoes, on the one hand, and open- immig 
minded civilians anxious to assimilate fast the Indian | 09) 
culture and values, on the other. In order to facil. 830 
tate this process of assimilation, the Sultan and his | ‘tele 
amirs, after establishing political stability, ende- times 
avoured by whatever means was available to themto charac 
amplify, their orbit of influence ‘and penetrate the for ¢3 
intellectual, social and economic dimensions of the eoa 
sultanate. ; gr 
While the establishment of political peace and th n 
tranquillity in the sultanate provided the original in- si 
habitants with a tacit justification to accommodate hd 
the new-comers, the phenomenon of seeking security Firoz 
by the latter for absorption in the Indian milieu, tie | 
had given rise to a process of exchange pattern that i 
was by and large reciprocal and synthetic in nature, body 
as was the case of Hindui noted above. On the im mance 
tellectual level too a secular, cordial and mutually ; Firoz 
profitable exchange system was exhibited. The that wy 
Indians gained by the prevailing Asian efflorescence state 
in learning and literature, such as the disciplines 4 influer 
historiography or epistemology, the immigran d Mleces 
benefited by the ancient Indian lore. Over a PAT Nagar 
of time the incoming academics had acquired y 0 Wing 
overtones in their style and treatment of sue die his be 
instance among other disciplines in the field ae Ieeord 
cine, which may be ascertained by a glance t Omar tenera 
Majmwa-i-Ziyai of H. Zia Md. Zaki i tthe 
Ghaznavi. = ` ; ‘had placed and f 
Their rootlessness and alien character ba Fg | Mra 
the Sultans of Delhi in a situation where they otry i0 ang 
never afford to indulge in a display of DBE i, | Mo 


ning 


their political policies. Though remal distinctly. 


: ir 

their personal faith, they had adopted 2 oddin Con 
“secular approach in state matters. Sue ional ie 
Khalji (1296-1316), perhaps the boldest 0 fin s AL 


had clearly enunciated’ his secular approa”™’ S 


Others, though not equally articulate, 
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n as sadr, qazi, mufti, muhtasib etc., were 
the Ulema class, known for their theo- 
f aw - owledge. This set formed an integral part 

gical a of the Sultan and his amirs. In the 


gi the jilieu this class had lost much of its moral . 

jodia0 RRAS felt among others by Sultan Balban 
mn value %6) and Amir Khusru (d. 1325). Indeed, their 
ce ()265° acy with the Mongol lesser allies in 1257 
and conspit -i-Nasiri) showed that as a class these ulema 
“ei ee capable of betraying Muslim political 
ther , were Oe India, instead of safeguarding it (Aziz 
Sa pore Disappointed so by the class, Sultan 
ding ee ‘while assuming supremacy of the state, had 
the Be ed his powers as the fountainhead of the 
om Ho thority (Ziauddin Barni). Similarly, Sultan 
hile Retain Khalji and Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
siri; SST), in their respective reigns, curtailed their 

iisdiction and eliminated their privileges, treating 
al Re as ordinary citizens. However, among the 
into 


immigrants the Ulema constituted quite a powerful 
pen- tody who for their fund of religious knowledge were 
regarded with respect by the laity and by the top 
echelons of society. This general influence had at 


| times enabled them to combine and assume the: 
Ae character of a powerful lobby in the state. In 1531, 


‘the succeeded in entrusting the sceptre in the hands of 
; Sultan Firoz Shah. 


and By inference, it was because of the backing of 
in. | (te Ulema party that modern historians dub 
fate Sultan Firoz Shah as a bigot (Cambridge History 


rity India, IH). Born of a Hindu mother, Sultan 
Firoz Shah had no direct claim to the throne. There- 


the. | for example, it was this lobby that had eventually. 


` a wide range of sources, the emergent cone 
-structure as envisaged by the Sultans appears a well- 


dox rigid Ulema; in fact, right from the outset they 
were the torch-bearers of synthesised culture. Consi- 
dering themselyes responsible for the spiritual life of 
the kingdom, these Mashaikhs and Sufis had spread 
their network in cities and gasbahs, not unoften on 
the periphery of the towns, so as to be away from 
the glamour of the king and his court. They main- 
tained themselves either by ihya (cultivation of idle 
land), granted free (ma’afi) by the State, as was the 
case with say Shaikh Hamiduddin Nagori, or by 
futuh (unsolicited offerings) which was never allowed 
to accumulate. $ : 
Shaikh Moinuddin Chishti Ajmeri and Nizamud- 
din Auliya of Delhi were two celebrated luminaries 
out of a galaxy of such savants. Living amidst 
humble folks, communicating with them in 
local dialect and flaunting no patrician pretensions 
or sophistication in their life Style, their identifica- 
tion process with the indigenous elements was 
natural, easy and smooth. Again, with their dedica- 
tion, piety and promptitude to render service to the 
afflicted ones, they were socially able to influence a 
much larger mass of laity. More particularly so, p 
since judging from sources such as Fawaid-up- 
Fawaid, Khair-ul-Majalis or writings of Amir Khusru, 
proselytisation or any kind of interference in the 
beliefs or practices of the locals, did not occur in 
their scheme of work. 5 
Finally, the institution of khangah (monastery) 
with its strict regimen of abstemicus life for its 
member inmates, but remarkably catholic attitude 
towards the general public, sympathetic personal 
attention to individual problems of the needy, open 
table at all meal-times, and above'all, the enchanting 
majlis-i-sama (dexotional music, qawwali), had all 
reinforced the popular appeal of the divines and 
Sufis. j a 
` Thus over a period of time, the constant effort of 
the Sultans for identification and secular legitimacy 
was effectively supplemented by the labour of the | 
divines among the lower down local milieu com- 
posed of all castes and creeds. ieee 
While these efforts on thesocial plane accounted — 
for emotional conciliation, it was the economic 


resurgence, that exhibited basic secularism governing 
the state policies of the Sultans and acted as cataly- 
tic agent in tilting the balance in favour of the 
continuance of their regime in Hindustan. Wh 
pieced together the stray fragmentary. references 


coordinated and integrated one. At the outset ma: 


a lore, once appointed Sultan by the Ulema, element- 
nre; ees and diplomacy required him to keep ms, 
in- “ty In good humour and on his side. His perfor- 
10 } i 
ally | nile, as attested by Shams Siraj Afif, Futuhat-i- 
The he Shahi and Sirat-i-Firoz Shahi, demonstrates 
nee ne ae he Paid lip-service to his benefactors, in 
of tiie ters he steered away from their range of 

; nce; : } 3 : z 
a j mecessfu ns economically moter’ ni w 
OS Napar ; peditions to Bengal, rissa, Sind- 
ian | ona cL Were his independent political decisions, 
for fe nothing to theology or theologians. Or 
se ae ie life-work of public welfare, excelling all... 
igh Meral yore intended for the benefit. of Indians in 
eae them ares Of several irrigation canals (some 
a (u bregant reclamation of large tracts or 
id Madrasah vation, establishment of free hospitals, 
ql trangen and sarais, organisation of transport 
e i io aa for daily commuters in Delhi, planta- 
‘ly Mion op nateds of orchards and gardens, multipli- 
A iON, Wer work ona relatively large scale and a 
te d ive Boe all taken up either to augment the pro- . 
sel; uel nploy a of the:realm, or to provide work to M 

ii tep ant ced. i 
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craft Bjaz-i-Khusruvi) further stimulated its pro- 
duction as it ensured easy accessibility to all the 
allied processes as well as to the market. Moreover, 
mounting volume of production generated an urge 
to improve skill, so that multiplicity of compounded 
shades in dyeing (Naqvi, Colouriny Agents and Their 
Use in Dyeing, Printing and Painting of Textiles in 
Medieval India), modified motifs in block printing 
and somewhat superior technique of painting piece- 
goods is reported (Ibid,). Indeed, besides over half 
a dozen varieties of silk carpets, cotton carpets 
known as dari or shatranji too were introduced and 
enjoyed steady demand in tropical India. Finally, 
silk cotton admixture were introduced and at once 
caught on for its better presentability, lower cost, 
climatic suitability and religious sanction as in the 
case of mashru, meant for men’s trousers, The 
urban character of textiles resulted in providing a 
dependable productive dimension to the hitherto 
parasitical administrative units. 

Thus, through higher volume of production of 
textiles and consequent commercial buoyancy, the 
imperial towns, given time, could hope to acquire 
viability. By incorporating a productive dimension, 
the growth and proliferation of urban complexes 
amounted to a higher economic asset and resources 
ofthe realm. Briefly, the system may be defined as 
mounting agricultural yield leading to higher 
volume of craft production, while the craft goods in 
their turn ended up in urban complexes providing 
them with the wherewithal for viability and 
endurance. 
` Given the upper Indian geo-physical attributes, 
implementation of the state-sponsored scheme of 
augmenting the aggregate harvest yield was easy 
‘enough. More particularly so, since it had generated 
a fresh dynamism in the teeming millions of culti- 
vators who with state aid raised the volume of per 
bigha yield, improved the cropping pattern earning 
a larger margin of profit and/or go on extendin 
their arazi. The sources attest to th 7E 

$ e reclamation 
of large tracts of idle land, for instance, the suburb 
of Delhi (Ziauddin Barni), upper doabah (ibid.) or 
east of the river Sutlej region (Shams Siraj Afif). 


This happy prospect had naturally earned the’ culti- 


vators, firm loyalty to the throne and the 
with such vigour that the aggregate eae 
c. 1351 had reached a new high of Sve hnpodusion 
attended by extreme money scarcity, the glutted 
: market had jeoparadised the usual balance of 
demand and supply. Prices crashed, and notwith 
Standing the Sultan’s efforts to retrieve the situatio: ; 
the crisis continued to deepen until the 16th cena a 
and yet the farmer’s zest to cultivate or his lo iK 
to e tegime was not shaken. a 
‘Winning over of the mass i 
a perhaps the greatest ee a iy 
aens asit must have assured them of a sald 
sotfom rung base to their regime. For the shrewd 


ishing farmer the foreign factor igi 

ishing farmer or re s- 

arity of the Sultans was no longer eee 
cepting one occasion during the reign of 


„sional interest was played up, consider 


NAMEDIA Foundation 


NAMEDIA FOUNDATION came into bein 
held at New Delhi on. July 14 of a Preparato; 

set up for following up the media conference a Comm 
countries held in New Delhi in December ogee ned 
Foundation will promote research, training and at The 
mutual cooperation ef common interest to count projects of 
Nonaligned Movement, with the basic focus on India, Si 


Nikhil Chakravartty heads the Foundi 
Trustees, which comprises 15 members An z 
in all parts of the country. He was Chairman CTR 
NAMEDIA Conference in 1983, which was inau A 
by the late Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, and addres 
the UNESCO Director-General, Dr Amadou-Mahtar von 

The Foundation is to Jaunch a membership drive and is 
cretise specific projects and programmes within the next few 
weeks. It will also set up Chapters in various metropolitan 
centres, starting with Bombay, to pursue training, documen- 
tation and research objects. The Foundation plans to 
publish a quarterly from Delhi dealing with media objectives 
of the non-aligned countries including the challenges and 
opportunities offered by modern technology. 

One of the immediate programmes of the Foundation is to 
organise a national colloquium on what should constitute a 
national information and communication policy, a topic of 


mittee 


urgency in view of the rapid advancement of developments in q 


this field in India, accentuated hy the nation’s policyo 
pressing them forward. It will also be of practical value 
many nonaligned countries which, are in the process, of 
framing their own policies. : 

Those who:attended the meeting on July 14, were Nikhil 
Chakravartty, Som Benegal, N.L. “Chowla, 


Srikant Verma, Mukut Sah, Ashoke Chatterjee, MV. 
and Jag Mohan. 
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l yniversal Grant’: Utopian or Futuristic ? 
z lectif Charles Fourier is a group of eco- lesser cost for society, because of the Savings result- 


The Collec ists and philosophers. currenti ing from a drastic reduction in administrative 
pomists, E E Pere b La A ma Ner complications (unemployment offices, state pension 
: prepari on the subject of the “universal grant”. ocparimeni i tany allowance offices have all 
ceting (Brus ordinators are Paul-Marie Boulanger, CONE. and so has any sort of means test). 3 
mites Its ° Defeyt and Philippe Van Parijs. In oreover, you realize that the very notion of 
ligned philippe French version of the followin unemployment, as it has been understood so far, 
The October 1984, a Frenc ly with fi 8 no longer makes sense. The active population you 
reiset xt was awarded (jointly with four other scena- Observe is no lo divided i disti 
of the i |e )the “Agora-Travail” Prize by the Founda- neck Civided into” two, distinct 
ue Roi Baudouin: (French and Dutch versions oe s, one of which — the unemployed — is paid 
i pe fve scenarios are available from: Rue de aus ora which gives its ec the right to 
of the | (Brederode 21, 1000 Brussels, Belgium, 80 pp| ©? the rihh ounerine aia ey E them 
tale Bf 120). This English version is from IFDA id E p imes even 
sed by J ly-August 1985. unpai ) work. Instead you observe that all 
A’ Bow. Dossier, July individuals (of a given age) get an identical grant 
id con rat Sa and at the same time are engaged, to very different 
xt few i i i i 
politan “Qn the other. hand, as the vast majority, once they ©Xtents, in paid work which is now much more 
Bae ine secured an abundant minimum, would hardly Le ees ae ae nor shared? Firstl 
ectives be willing to work, if at all, one would. have. to bs y; ll obstacl Me y k ha b Y> 
esad | mearth and organise a system of attractive industry, D&Cause ail obstacles to part-time work have been 
which would ensure that, despite their well-being, Temoved: whether one works full time or not no 
nisto | people kept on working: — Charles Fourier, La ‘088¢r affects in the slightest the ma of vie red 
tea fausse industrie (Paris, 1836). to be called pension” or “unemployment benefit”. 
piç o Secondly, because the increased amount of transfers 
iyol -. is financed through a progressive tax (thus, the 
lus ©] (crap all unemployment benefits, state pensions, fortieth hour is taxed at a far higher rate than the 
sess of social security payments, child benefits, tax twentieth) which as been individualized, which 
a Monances for dependents, ; student grants, the generates an incentive for those who work a lot, to 
Be ae Eee ee ana See ee a PP a above oi ones by making the 
reira, exs. But every month, pay every citizen a inally, oe 3 
Tesi | jay oficient to E or Hous feed! eyen, grant unconditional, © you have de roves aie 
ie ed is living on her (his) own. Do so whether- unemployment trap”: those who ue E 3 ae 
—— “ie €) works or not, whether she (he) is Tich or less and found a job whose var y A t pee 
oe |e Whether she (he) happens to live alone, witha than the level of ae es i enents p : oe 
nutual ae with a friend or in a commune, and whether enhanced by special family a aa fh ae 
nand: she (he) has worked in the past. Vary the level unemployed and by job-related expenditure) had to 


Nerant : ich could exceed 100 per 
jy, the only as a function of age and (when neces- face an actual tax rate which could exce p 
en ne a function of aieableneae And finance the cent, precisely because of the conditional nature of 
neigh: | itom ome with a progressive tax on the other -the benefits received. ; i 
or oles. ae of each ingen At the same time, Nowadays, those who find a low-pay job are ag 
ps O | Mstibing T labour market.. Abolish any law longer punished in this way, and those who thoug 

i) 


* 3 1 i trap 
wed Pot, Minimum wage ora maximum length- they were forever stuck in the unemployment 
alia teat? Working’ day. Wipe out all administrative. have been able to find a job which has increased 
na hoo} ae part-time. work. Lower the official their income rather than reduced It. 
Ie} Ing age, 3 ; 4 “ash : See 
d peir 4 tment & age Abolish any form of compulsory WHAT has been said so far concerns the distribu- 


ess A hy, You have i : is tion. of work and incomes. But what about the 
ili igting, Ask e ee er fo nature of work itself, its contents, the conditions 
asion | Mount 20d its techniques, to the humanrelations under which it is being performed? To start with, 
re Vi ag it ae _- note that one important consequence of sages 
ot ig f Macy, Tikes . eran the universal grant is that work is made optional. 
putt ii wed More ee is that the poverty problem. ; tenia Cereal was introduced, no one 

y [ig 24 at a owas antic legal obligation to work. , But then 
Od 4 oig involv d dom not to work could only 
bi i PG an unc those whose wealth was sufi- 
4 2s Mtg tall with a decent income. . 


ne universal grant being intro- 
ade | genuinely 


optional. It does not necessarily follow that the 
total amount of labour performed is less than be- 

fore (bear in mind that the unemployment trap has 
` peen destroyed). But it does follow that the most 


thankless, boring, dangerous, irk i 


some, uninteresting 
jobs can now only find incumbents at a wage far 
higher than 


the wage at which those who had no 
alternative (except the humiliation of social security) 
were willing to take them. In the long run, of 
course, this implies that the very logic of profitability 
will compel firms to take account of work quality, 
of its attractiveness in the workers’ eyes, to a much 
larger extent than in the past. 

There is a strong incentive to automate all those 
tasks which lend themselves to it and to improve the 
quality of those which do not. Since each worker 
has the option of stopping work while still continu- 
ing to support himself and his family, employers 
who want to keep him without substantially raising 
his wage will need to find ways of making the tasks 
to be performed more attractive, less thankless, more 
interesting. The very desire to minimize costs forces 
them to take into account workers’ preferences as 
regards the content and organisation of work far 
more than ever before. Thankless tasks have thus 
been decimated. Only those which can be neither 
suppressed nor improved are left. And they are 
highly paid. Without any preconception as to the 
direction change should take, making work genuin- 
ely optional has proved a formidable way of making 
it more interesting, less irksome, more attractive to 
the worker. 


THERE is more. In order to make work optional 
one could guarantee everyone a minimum income b i 
giving those people whose income does not RRE 
this minimum level the amount required to fill th 
gap. The universal grant, however, consists in 
paying everyone, without exception, an amounte a 
to the minimum income. The fundamental differ 
ence between these two systems, between these t 8 
ways of making work optional, is by no me y 
that the latter, which redistributes to the rich ae 
poe inequalities to a lesser extent ‘than e 
ormer: De the latter system requires a lar a 
yore. e transfers and Since these transfers a 
pucnce’ oy p progressive tax, its equalising impact 
ee y re > more significant than that of the for- 
pr pst n e fundamental difference is rathe 
ans ps implies a 100 per cent tax rate ie 
eon! oe ane job generates expenditure 
oo en or those people whose own incomes d ; 
noe [the guaranteed minimum, wherea k 
er subjects them to the lowest r te nee 
resi ae ates of the prog- 
his difference enables you to u 
crucial aspect of the an tad oe 


minimum 
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course, such a wage is onl > 
f course, such a wag y acceptable — 
esponding Job is sufficiently a 


non-material terms: because ee 
L oft : f 
of the tasks involved (for example eee in 
It is not very surprising, therefo tic actiy 
result of the universal grant bein se» thata 
g introduceg. a 


kinds of alternative enterprises 
great many enterprises pee Sprun Up ple ate, 
survive because they would have had NOt able A pest 
derable wage bill can now become tO pay a cae es 
ing the jobs they offer are suc eee provi, ine P 
non-material terms. It is impor Attractive jn fight 
advance exactly in what directa ee Sa i (or 
work is going to involve. All de the content gp fo 
workers value. For example, if nara on w ee 
firm’s decision process were of no lelpation jp potio 
workers, there would be no reason to concern toits 4 te 9: 
feration of self-managed coopratives ue a prol 1 0% 
you can actually observe, such partici Instead, as i ngeth 
important to them, workers will be aay pe i 
a substantially lower wage in a firm which ae accep | mt 
managed than in one which is not Beare Bee nae 
that their basic needs are in any case Bee in ming | mal! 
universal grant. As a consequence sel wane i ate 
is systematically encouraged. : ee actor 
WORK, however, is not just paid work. What ab | ee 
domestic work in the broadest sense includin i 
only work performed within the family but I BY IN 
form of production for oneself, study, mutual ai have o 
between neighbours, volunteer work etc? Asa | Wed | 
gentle way of sharing out paid work (along the lines | Youh 
described above), the universal grant, together inthe 
with the accompanying measures mentioned, is } MS | 
obviously a way of redistributing leisure, and relatio 
hence the potential for domestic work. More 4 More 
specifically, it releases the huge volume of pseudo | Ell w 
free time “enjoyed” by the unemployed, who are | 10: 
often trapped in an attitude of apathetic expectation | Weco 
because of the stigma attached to their status and | ven 
because the uncertainty of their future prevents then sen 
from making any plans. By turning all this fore | py 
leisure” into leisure which is more widely, shart i ; 
and freely chosen, the universal grant enables Wopos 
people to use their free time much more creatively Cut. T 
than before. It has thereby abolished the divisio dhpay 
of society into two categories: those who have PY liberal 
time to take initiatives in the “autonomous pie g ull : 
and those who are not in the mood ite e f Murr 
Henceforth, the universal grant enables one {0 by |, lhe 
the time when one is in the mood — W ethe i Jpn 
working part-time or interrupting one’s carech me i Tear 
ther in order to look after one’s children, 1 fe to | le 
one’s studies, to undertake volunteer - "den 1 te ; 
devote oneself entirely to one’s vegetable ge 0 het 
Furthermore, the universal grant ati ; omy 
stantially altered the relations of domination ar 4 Per 
tended to govern the domestic sphere 2 a 7 eg 
; purchasing A ilar 
constitu got 4 take 
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4 rit is being financed by individual per- 
ind ee taxation and that it is accompanied 
zal Na which facilitate part-time work). But 
5 measure cause it has considerably lowered the 
M ve all Lia work in the households’ net incomes. 
E fact that the bread-winner too receives 

is contribution has gone down, whereas 
aE of the household’s income as a 
ie OPE of its members who do not “work” 


A it > ttle) has gone up considerably. With- 
peor it) introduce a housewife/husband 
ne 


out > the power relations which govern the distri- 
tage `f domestic work (who is going to wash up?), 
ice of technnology (should we buy a pressure 
e choi and the very decisions to keep living 
cooker?) have thus been fundamentally changed. 
pgether, ical and cultural reasons, women’s average 
icipation in paid work will probably remain 
cage the men’s for a long time to come. Ulti- 
pe for the same reasons, itis probably wise to 
mate 1 principle to their mother the grants to 
sien under (say) fourteen are entitled. The two 
Eor converge to guarantee that the introduction 
ofthe universal grant means a massive transfer of 
pwer from men to women. 


BY INTRODUCING the universal grant, as you 
lave observed, you have not only abolished what 
wed to be called “unemployment” and “poverty”. 
You have also brought about a huge improvement 
inthe quality of paid work, that is, in its attractive- 
wss to the workers. And you have made the power 
dations governing the organisation of unpaid work 
more equitable. But, you may wonder, ‘why the 
tell wasn’t it thought of earlier?” i 

Toa large extent, persumably, because the objec- 
We conditions under which the scenario can succeed 


} tave not been satisfied, even in advanced industrial 


‘ountries, until quite recently. For the success of 
Black Money Fallacies ( from page 8) 


Koposed public sector outlay will then have to be 
ae ere will be, at the same time, severe balance- 
Payments pressures following the proposed 


n of imports. The debt-service charges 
U mount 


ücurred at high cost. 


r ma stion is, will all this eliminate black money, 


: € answ, 
a l classifi 


Aeara 


the 
ae half as capital gains tax. 


es proposed. will not by 


and new liabilities will have to be- = 
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the scenario does not only presuppose productivity 
increases which are large enough for massive techno- 
logical unemployment to arise without average living 
standards ceasing to be comfortable. It also requires 
that the physical and human limits to economic 
“growth make it ludicrous to claim that the labour 
force thus “freed” could and should be absorbed in 
the course of a new boom. Only under such condi- 
tions could the scenario grow from a mellow 
dreamer’s utopia, first to a realistic possibility and 
then to an absolute necessity. 

Moreover, what had become an absolute necessity 
could not be translated overnight into Political 
decisions. Before reaching that stage, the scenario 
needed to be proposed, criticised, compared to 
others, modified and vindicated. It had to be sub- 
jected to a broad debate, far beyond the narrow 
world of think tanks and salons. And its consistency 
had to be tested with the most rigorous tools and 
against the most reliable data available. Only at this 
point did political forces dare to formulate their 
long-term plans. 

Campaigns and struggles, victories and compro- 
mises have then gradually turned what used to be 
sheer wishful thinking into hard facts. Pension 
schemes and family allowances have been unified 
and individualised. Unemployment benefits have 
been standardised, and their level has been adjusted 
in such a way that they could merge with family 
allowances and student grants for the young, with 
pensions for the old. And all these.have gradually 
merged with substantially enhanced social security 
payments. At that juncture, the switch to an un- 
conditional system appeared unavoidable to all. 
Coupled with a gradual deregulation of the labour 
market, the universal grant has been introduced. 
` Universal grant is no more of a panacea than uni- 
versal suffrage. But like universal suffrage, it consti- 
tutes an irreversible achievement. It is here to stay.) 


profit luxury goods and also speculation in com- 
modities in short supply. Distortion in income- 
distribution will result from high profits: (now to be 
called white) and non-ayailability of essential goods 
to the poor consumers following de-control of pro- 
duction and consumption. 


people, but the top bracket in the country will 


All this adds| up to a gloomy picture forthe — 


No one is easily able or willing to touch 


Sitija pads With impunity, there is no reason why money in India hi 
taker cilities should not be given to other law- political problem an 


| ty at thea example, the bank-robbers can be. .an effectively strc 
Th 
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Living with Star Wars (from page 


: 5 is of international 
Gon, w on ra: pees mee 
stability an Soviet Union wi 
a ns ie its on ue “defences at feast a 
Ree cs ement of the 
fast as the United States. The TE e Pie 
arms competition so that neither ee 5 EROA 
as likely to present an intolerable thre Gee 
survival is already an immensely comp e A 
ing considerable mutual understanding 
i The abandonment of P the 
ist on anti-ballistic mi > th 
T a b swamp or circumvent the ae 
growing defences with offensive build-ups; the ie 
culty of agreeing on what would be non;threaten! y 
‘mixes’ of offensive and defensive systems; ana 
fe underlying it all, the reciprocal fear that the opps 
nent is seeking invulnerability only in order to domi 
nate the world; all this is likely to sharpen inter- 
national tensions yet further and suck yet. more 
scarce resources into the arms race. The military 
themselves, knowing that at least some of the re- 
sources for the new programmes must come from 
their own allocations for conventional defences, are 
already far from enthusiastic about the whole idea. 
These doubts and fears, forcefully and freely ex- 
pressed throughout the United States and Western 
Europe, have clearly disconcerted members of the 
Reagan administration and their friends on- this side 
of the Atlantic. Some have tried to overcome them 
by the bullying techniques favoured by the editor of 
the Times: the American technologists know best, to 
express any doubt on this score is to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, loyalty to the alliance 
demands that we should shut up and get on with it 
— lucrative contracts being dangled before the eyes 
of those willing to come on board. Others, more 
wisely, have tried to calm those doubts by down- 
playing the more extreme aspirations of the Star 
f Warriors and emphasising the positive aspects of the 
y programme. They stress, quite properly, the need to 
keep pace with Soviet activity in the field of strategic 
defence research, and, slightly less credibly, the part 
which such developments could play in enhancing 
_ deterrence. On her visit to the United States last 
February Thatcher — elicited agreement 
President Reagan to four very important points. 
First, the object of SDI was not to achieve 
Superiority over, but to maintain balance with, the 
Soviet Union. Second, the deployment of any SDI- 
_telated systems would have to be a matte; 
ation. Third, the overall aim is to enh 
undercut deterrence. And lastly, 
‘aim to achieve security with reduced levels of offen- 
“sive systems on both sides. 
__ All these points were 


e emphasised that: 
dical reduction int 


from © 


er of negoti- 
hance and not: 
negotiations should 


endorsed by Paul Nitze in. 


Spirations 
difficult to quarrel. But there remain tions 


European—and no doubt Soviet— 
Reagan administration has in mind a Mor 
mental transformation, using American a 
to capture the high ground and keep it c 
ultimately a position of invulnerabilit 
that they need no longer listen to the Euroa, 
talk to the Russians. It is an understandapi 
piration, and one that no doubt accounts fo, ` 
enthusiasm which the Star Wars program OF the 
evoked in so many quarters of the nE 
but it is one that has grim implicati 
of the world. President Reagan’s public assura 
to the Prime Minister are thus of immense į ees 
ance, and the best way-to strengthen his ha 
assure him of cur confidence that he 
up to them. 

In any case the SDI has now been lau 
millions of dollars have now been allocated to res. 
earch programmes which will long outlive the present 
administration. Some of these will run into the 
ground. Others may produce interesting and sur: 
prising results which could force a re-assessment of 
current strategic assumptions. The autonomous 
development of space and laser technology would 
anyhow have had implications, sooner or later, for 
weapons development such as no responsible goy- 
ernment could ignore, and the feasibility of strategic 
defence certainly needs to be kept under constant 
examination—as indeed has been happening for 
many years beyond the Iron Curtain. Weapons 
technology cannot, any more than any other branch 


fears tha 


ate 
ons for the o 


nd is to 
means to live 


of technology, be frozen indefinitely. It is a pity | 


that what might have been a sensible and necessary 
programme of research should have been initiated i 
apocalyptically, presented so, abrasively and ane 
so wastefully. But that is, alas, the transatlantic a e. 

Those of us who recall the days of ie 
Namara’s high-pressure salesmanship, of Ha j 
Response and the Multinational Force, have to ja 
considerable sense of deja vu, 


f ; is time it 
managed to digest those innovations, This tim 


i; ion Will be. 
will be more difficult, since the Soviet Union Mi 1h 


involved in a way that it was not in those ¢4 


d, 
tiatives.. Our diplomats will have to ee se f 
they have had long experience of will 


damage limitation. | t fo 
great deal easier if the Times keeps quiet © 
(Courtesy: The Spectator). ce Oe 


: REGRETS i 
_ Very often the production. schedul 
‘stream is disrupted because of Tepe 
| of power supply at the press wher 4h 
| printed, The Delhi Elec 
(DESU) has been aware ©. 
out the pay i 


United sas 
Mport. | 


nched, and i 


difficult 
J and its 
J pacifica 
i} that the 
1 hideens 


; alliance 
But the amant lo Ateh 


within / 
present 
jars ag 
laking 

Union 1 
longer } 


| of Afgh 
} lr Pay 


Many o; 


Ky hat 
Omelar 
Overni 


| Afshan 
a4 
Anyhow their task ae 


re 
t j a - Tank community, and they have no hesita- 
linda. | jp THY staloguing them, though the order of 
ology changes from Think Tank to Think Tank. 
levin priorities egion, the most talked about point of 
SSured | fo 08 ene Geopolitical specialists in Washing- 
ansor f onceF2 ay consider the possibility of losing Iran 
le as. Jon serious within hours of Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
Orthe fo Mose espite the persecution of the Tudeh party 
€ has 4 eat. the present Jranian regime, the American 
ee eo feel that Moscow has more clout in 
l ES than is realised outside. The fact that Syria 
tances eE s today better rapport witk the Soviet 
ee ae than any other country a ee Middle East) 
o Jive isfriendly towards Iran bas added to this calcula- 
i. government in Teheran succeeding 
d and Khomeini, may continue anti-communism at home 
y res- | hut may have no hesitation in inviting Soviet assis- 
resent | nce to preempt any US take-over. Such a con- 
to the | tngency is a first-class item of concern for Washing- 
1 sur- | jon, and it is in this context, quite a few talk about 
ent of | erelevance of Pakistan providing the best army 
omous | wailable to US in West Asia. : oe 
would | Inthis background, the American specialists con=" 
t, for | cdethat the bid to dislodge the Soviet Union from 
egov- | Afghanistan is virtually lost. Whatever may be the 
ategic | dificult problems facing the Afghan Government 
nstant j adits Soviet supporters in bringing about internal 
ig for | pcilication, the Americans have come to realise 
apons | tat there is no chance whatsoever for the muja- 
ranch | deens succeeding even to set up a liberated base 
a pity | Mthin Afghanistan, not to speak of ousting the 
essary Msentregime in Kabul. The glib talk of four 
ted so | Jats ago — not only in USA but in circles in India 
ursued | king their cue from there — about the Soviet 
style. pa meeting its Vietnam in Afghanistan, is no 
Me | Te heard. Secondly, the influx of a huge number 
exible i Pies as refugees is creating internal problems 
day ; T Pakisian, Particularly when it is found that- 
a ae a these refugees are in no mood to go back 
m fee ity inane as they seem to be better off in their 
erini | homeland. than in the inhospitable terrain of their 
4, but | Covernmg While this problem is pressing Pakistan - 
ud of | Athan nt towards direct negotiations with the 
bea | Nralty ernment, the Reagan Administration is- 
pit | Memabaq wed that any such direct talk between 
| “mujahiqnd Kabul would lead to the collapse of 
< fn G cens many of whom would then veer 
a "time, ards making peace with the Karmal 
h . 
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sions and Highlights ( from page 6) 


j ela : j 
trelar test move of US Administration to send 


itag vs fo the 
T À via Pak 
fap 


3 Q 


est E 
r Orbachev, but one c 
< Ofa change in US attitud 


computer memory ch 


USSR in any serious discussion with the Think 


Tank crowd and those close to the decision-making 
process. 


Hs“ in the list of American priority concerns is 
the US-Japanese tension ‘following the bitter 
trade war between the two countries. Despite the 
Nakasone Govyernment’s pro-Washington tilt, the 
conflict of business interests shows no sign of abate- 
ment, rather it is getting intensified more and more. 
In fact, the first indication of this trade war came to 
me in Tokyo when a leading Japanese media man 
commented wryly that during his seven years in 
US, he could hardly find Japan on The New York 
Times front-page until the trade war broke out! 

Japanese goods from automobile to computer 
technology are conspicuous all over the United 
States. This so-called invasion is hardly five years 
old, I was told. When the Iran-Iraq war broke out 
in 1979 and petrol prices shot up,.the demand for 
fuel-efficient Japanese cars was inevitable. In reality, 
the Japanese cars were making a dent into American 
market even before 1979. 

On the American side there is strong pressure on 
Japan to open its market to telecommunications 
and computers by American manufacturers. William 
Brock, the former US Trade Representative in an 
interview recently said: “Japan does not offer 
equivalent access, not just to American firms, but to 
anybody's product. And you can’t have a situation 
like that last long. An explosion is going to come. 
They either have to change or others will take action 
that will advantage all of us.’ (Political’ Profiles, 
March-April 1985). 

Today Japan is recognised as the second biggest 
economic power in the non-Communist world. 
Japan’s external assets doubled during 1984, and by 
the year-end it reached the record’ total of 74.3 
million dollar. It is estimated in Tokyo that by the 
end of 1985, Japan will be the world’s Number One 
creditor nation. During my brief stay in Tokyo I 
came across an editorial in The Japan Economic 
Journal (June 18, 1985) the weekly published by 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun, which explained: “The huge  - 
current account surplus enables Japan to not only 
increase its direct investments, including setting up 
production facilities overseas, but also to purchase 
foreign securities. An increase in external assets 
achieved in this way brings forth greater remittances: 


-to Japan of interests, dividends and profits earned. 


This contributes to an invisible trade surplus, which 

in turn serves to widen the nation’s current accou 

surplus”. e a E N E ey 
Tbe bitter fight is most glar _the field o 

iter ip he American Semicon 

jation wants the Reagan 
: bi 


m » } : “Ifthe Japanese 
ji : market, and then goes on to warn: If 5 
; should seize the lead in designing memory and logic 
chips, they will gain a strategic advantage in a 
product that uses them, from autos to robots an 


computers.” 
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same way that the American cor orat 
backed Kissinger’s dipomacy fourteen sa 
make up with China in the expectatio 

the vast Chinese market. Since that 5 


ronically, it is the Reaganomics that has, at least natural for the US corporate se É 
e, S rributed to this crisis for American greedy eyes on to the Indian market, a iy 9 
business. The over-valuation of the dollar makes American oad are losing badly th ifthe Ther 
Japanese chips as much as 20 to 30 per cent cheaper race to Japan, shoul it not be in o a chip pete 
than those made in America. How this works canbe interest to seriously consider the Prospect of ictal ped to 
seen from the advice that Hitachi branch office at San hi-tech from Japan? It is good that We have Uying lle 
Jose in California have sent out to its distributing Memorandum of Understandin oU te jiyan 
agents for a particular brand of memory chip: Quote technology transfer signed by the UŞ Adm for i Only 
10 per cent below competition. If they requote, ration. But that should be no bar to fat ea fice lig 
bid 10 per cent under again. The bidding stops when exploring the possibility in the Japanese nae Jose t 
Hitachi wins ... 25 per cent distributor profit Letit be noted that the prevailing competitie. hey 
guaranteed.” between Japan and US in the field of high n Mere T 

During Rajiv Gandhi’s US tour much was made logy providesa buyer’s market for countries ie p 
of the possibility of India buying hi-tech from US ours. We have in Tokyo an alert Ambassador vith ate r 
companies. In fact, one of the factors that led the an able team, competent to handle such an advan Slow! y 
US Administration to lay the red carpet for Rajiv is age. Itis for the South Block to seriously assess Raje 
the pressure of the giant US companies to getan these possibilities, unencumbered by the spell of Ame fives of 
access into the potential Indian market, much in the rican showmanship. (To be Concluded Next Week) pen 
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The Child Who Never Plays re 
tay—** 

SHEELA REDDY to th 
Tamiln: 

JHS small body strains up to manipulate the door scared of him to ever play truant as he used to in a 
knob, his tray of tea mugs balanced on one thin school. But at least he gets — or rather, his fathet i 

hand. Noiselessly, he goes about his work, placing does — Rs 70 every month for the work he dots ee 

_ tea at every table, whose preoccupied occupants And two meals a day, even if it is an unvarying M S 7 
ı reach for the mugs without glancing up. and-roti. ee Bil 

< ı He appears as soundlessly again to collect the  -‘Fhe money Rajesh earns is not merely, handy ti | patents 
pee mules E his long curling hair from his crucial < is family’s survival, Rae A as | tant | 

a: x i i to pay Rs or rent alone. eir y+ Master- 
Rajesh is ten years old, or at least thinks he is. poor as themselves, except that he has 3 ae hick 7 


His day begins at five when his mother shakes him 
awake in the one-room tenement where he lives with 
his parents, three brothers and two sisters, and — 
until she died two years ago — his grandmother. His 
brothers and sisters are still sleeping when he leaves 
for work with his father at 5.30 a.m. They are as 
yet too young to find employment outside so they 
help his mother with the housework — fetching 
__ water from the public tap and the provisions which 
_ they buy daily from the neighbourhood “Tala” 
k Rene eis ge not possess a ration card 
although they have been living i i si 
| before eran Bo ng in Delhi since even 
e children do not go to school be i 
father does not believe in schools ae ae 
nothing there but bad habits” Rajesh went to school 
or a year. He remembers nothing of it but the 
( beatings from the teacher, and a hazy memor 
‘the alphabet which he cannot reproduce, = a 


although even the tea-shop owner for v 
eats him up occasionally an Por mhon 


As like as not, the landlord is drunk i 


was glad when his father took him out of the 


‘Up occasionally-and he is tog 


quarters allotted to him, a portion of Me of |X 
out to them. And exercises with it the P i 


clouting his tenant’s children and hurling 191 1 Buty 

at them whenever he can catch them. 1 before Laces a 
Rajesh’s father sees him off to the eee Id yo 

he goes to the little electrical workshop ¥ 1 our. 

casual labourer. 1 ; : cleans Ht | Yorker, 
At the teashop, Rajesh washes dishes, £ ivers it f ena 

shop, runs errands for his master a0" “hops There 

endless rounds of tea ordered by Ne ef i 

jim BUSY.» ‘ho 


offices in the area. The work keeps hit ke b 
in the night when his father comes to tatiy 


they reach home and: they listen siya 
out a stream of invectives. They are 4 
displease him for they cannot affo 
out of their home. Sometimes, 
his aggression on his own: family 
pP because of the shrieks an 
amuffed 
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j But he does not join them. All he Jongs 

l a park. Besides, he has grown very far now 
do” se world of furtive pleasures — of stolen 
a0 ved truancy from school. Rajesh suspects 
1 geles drink when they can get their hands on 

aA 

H 2 no Sundays at the teashop. Even if there 
There a h would spend them as he has grown 

ee all his days: sitting with an unnatural 


| pete, i 
wed e ti] summoned, his eyes dead of all curio- 
gies 


£ ife. 

J sy 304 We during our conversation did I see his 

Only k up — when he talked of his father’s pro- 

jee light them all-back some day to the village 

aise s d left years ago. “We are going to go back 

tie) hen we have saved some money. My father 

iere oe land there and we will start farming. There 

Phi -big trees there and...” his imagination fails. 
ote the blankness closes in on his face again. 


Rajesh’s bleak life is more. or less typical of the 

“} yes of the estimated 1.57 million child labourers in 
f iban India—an army of children who work for low 
[mgs and on little food in hotels, restaurants and 
myside shops; as hawkers, newspaper vendors, 

| porters, Shoeshine boys, sweepers and scavengers; in 
workshops and repair shops, and as helpers at cons- 
ction sites breaking stones and loading and un- 
lading goods. Perhaps his plight is not as drama- 
| ‘cally pitiful as that of the little children, many of 
| tiem only five years old, who are transported every 
tiy—“packed like sardines into trucks ‘and buses” 

| to the hundreds of small-scale units in Sivakasi in 
Tamilnadu to labour for 12 hours-or more produc- 
ig match-boxes and fireworks. Or of the children 
torking in the carpet industry in Kashmir, kept 
“ptive or branded with hot iron for playing truant. 
‘cording to the National Commission on Child 
labour (1979) these children, contracted to the 
manufacturers in lieu of money borrowed by their 
krents, are packed into sheds in long rows behind: 
mt ow’. feverishly picking warp and woof as a 
‘Sler-craftsman gives instructions. “The air is 
a With particles of cotton fluff and wool and 60 


hi ent of the children are asthmatic SOF ANG 
mary. tuberculosis.” i 


Ut Raj 


1 to in | 
s father 
e does: 
ng dal- 


dy but 
ther has | 
d is 3 
ervants 
he rents 
‘lege © 
| abuse | 


before 1 
sheis 


ure wi i ion 
i w vocati ith no hope. Deprived of educatio; 
7 adou 


York el th 


Tina g, here day follows dreary day with not 
team of a better life to sustain them. 


1 Nimhe in 
" eer 
: i boli 


7 nai M>iguity of the laws themselves. 
Apaor Acts. jy 


a Whine eae an estimated 16.5 million - children ; 


i fin the Teluctance to implement them is evident. 


the laws could do even if they were enforced— for 
while over half the child labourers in rural India are 
unpaid family workers, the rest are agricultural 
labourers whose wages are crucial for keeping their 
families alive. 

One significant effect of the legislation has been to 
push children out from the organised sectors 
(characterised by trade unions, better wages and 
working conditions) to the unorganised sectors. As 
Maitreya Ghatak points out in her paper, Child 
Labour in India: “A tentative hypothesis could be 
formulated that the more the ‘organised? sector is 
brought under protective and prohibitive regulations 
as far as work of children is concerned, the greater 
is the extent to .which child workers are pushed 
back to the unorganised sector.” 

Maitreya Ghatak traces the close link between the 
two sectors, where the unorganised sector supplies 
intermediary products to the larger undertakings. 
The best example is the large number of ancillary 
units which directly help the parent unit by produc- 
ing small parts at costs the big producer cannot 
match and thus enabling the parent unit to increase 
production without a corresponding increase in 
capital investment and labour force. In many of 
these ancillary units, which are very smalLin size 
and almost invisible in the eyes of labour laws and 
regulations, a large number of children. work. The 
best example probably would be the machine-tools 
and repair shops of Calcutta. In Howrah, the Com- 
mittee on Child Labour found a large number of 
children employed in foundries. Quite a few of them 
were receiving no wages but had joined the establish- 
ments as informal apprentices. Many of them were 
procured by contractors or middlemen who were not 
covered-by any factory legislation. Many of these 
units actually survive by supplying parts and com- 
ponents to “organised” industries. So, it is through 
this invisible sector generally called “informal” or 
“unorganised” that children are being exploited. 
The close link between the exploitation of cheap 
child labour and the health of the unorganised 
sector of industry, and indirectly, the more organis- 
ed industry, is thus very clear. re 

But what if Rajesh was not constrained by his 


: -qan ~- family’s extreme poverty to work in the tea-shop? 
hesa free like these more unforunate children, = y 


Would his life have been any better? Notif one 


playing truant, 
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Thanksgiving 
Mission 


In Mainstream (July 20, 1985) 
S.V. writes in Political Notebook 
(“Hope from Thimpu’’): 

At this point, the talks reached a 

dead end, and Hector Jayawardene 

announced he would rush to 

Colombo for fresh directives and 

the Tamils announced that the nego- 

tiations had broken down. Prime 

Minister Rajiv Gandhi _deputed 

Romesh Bhandari to Thimpu to 

break the deadlock. After confer- 

ring separately with all the parties, 

Bhandari succeeded in persuading 

Hector to cancel the Colombo trip 

and both sides to keep talking. 

But I find in Deccan Herald 
(July 22, 1985), its Monday 
Miscellany has this say about the 
Bhandari Mission: _ 

Incidentally, it transpires that while 

the entire country believed that 

Romesh Bhandari was rushed post- 

haste by the Prime Minister to 

Thimpu to save the talks from 

collapse, the participants in Thimpu 

itself were in no urgent need of 
the Foreign Secretary’s, rescue ope- 
rations. They were managing quite 
well, and the talks were in no 
danger of collapse. Bhandari 
according to the negotiators, came 
there mainly to thank the King and 
his Government for hosting the 
talks! Of course, once he was there, 
both sides did talk to him, the 
Government side expressing the 

desire to keep the negotiations 

going and the Tamil side telling him 
that the talks had no chance of 
success unless Jayawardene brought 
fresh proposals at the second round. 

Which version is one to 
believe? With Bhandari’s acknow- 

- ledged penchant for hi-fii PR 
exercise I tend to suspect that 
the first version emanated mainly 
from the Foreign Secretary’s 
circle, while the second one is 
based on the realities on the 
ground as learnt on the return 
ofthe participants at the talks 

from Thimpu. 
‘Am I right? 


B. Dayal 


= replies: B. Dayal is 
lu ly right as I find on 


BJP’s About-Turn ? 
(from page 4) 


context of Punjab and Gujarat 
or for that matter the urgency for 
having an Indian nuclear bomb. 

The debate in the executive on 
the resolution demanding India 
must go immediately for a pro- 
gramme to make nuclear bomb 
had an interesting side-light. Till 
recently, BJP leaders had been 
accusing the Congress-I govern- 
ment of having pursued policies 
which alienated the neighbours; 
they were patting Vajpayee for 
having pursued as the Janata 
External Affairs Minister a 
foreign policy which had ushered 
in an era of peace with neighbours 
including Pakistan. Ironically that 
was: the period when Pakistan 
was going about the world to 
acquire nuclear capability to 
which Janata diplomacy kept its 
mind’s eye completely closed. All 
objections to the ‘nuclear bomb’ 
resolution, raised on account of 
‘economic burdens’, were summa- 
rily dismissed. It called upon the 
Government “to take immediate 
steps to develop our own nuclear 
bomb” which, it said, will be real 
and immediate response to Pakis- 
tan nuclear bomb. 

This sudden about-turn on the 
part of BJP became the dinner- 
talk among national executive 
members at Bhopal. But, then, 
the “Nuclear Bomb- resolution 
did not fail to “declare” that it 
would not tolerate India being 
Pushed into accepting the 
“umbrella of any Super Power”. 
It may be recalled that not long 
ago, On the eve of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to the Soviet 
Union, the RSS ideologues had 
raised an imaginary scare of a 

nuclear umbrella” being offered 
and likelihood of its being accept- 
ed by Rajiv Gandhi. 

The BJP’s Bhopal debate on 
nfernal situation”, too, had 
Some uneasy moments. The BJP 
leaders vehemently denied their 
Involvement in the prolong- 
ed caste and communal bloody 
strife in the hapless state of 
Gujarat. Not all BJP leaders 
seemed to be convinced of this 
holier-than-thou posture of the 
leadership, for, as one of the 
senior leaders, not wanting to be 


“i 


„faster. 


identified, frankly-confessed that (July 23) 0O 


‘we are not in co r 
and ABVP? — the ot 
labour and student fes Bective 
RSS active in Gujarat. yous Of 
the BJP resolution accused ever, 
Gandhi of i ji 
Gujarat for havi ; 
Madhavsinh Solanki © lowed 
too long as Chief Minister. wt 
„As for Punjab, the Rp | 
dilemma continues: jt would p a 
like to be further alienated fi t 
its declining Hindu base but” 
the same time, it would also like 
to maintain a friendly relation, 
ship with the Akalis — for: T ; 
Assembly election may be a 1 
the corner. And, therefore, it ae 
pressed BJP’s ‘deep disappoint- 
ment” that a solution to Punjab 
problem was “‘nowhere in sight” 
even after six months of assump- 
tion of office by Rajiv Gandhi = 
the BJP was then unaware of the 
scheduled meeting between the 
Prime Minister and Akali chief | 


Sant Longowal and what its out- toup in l 
come would be. Nor didit com | 
ment on the measures initiated by [CLEAR 
the Government to bring the meses 
Akalis to the negotiating table. 
It held both the Congress-I and js. Eco 
the Akalis of having been “guilty i 
of rank opportunism and besides, aH ne 
of lack of courage.” Bee 
The gory tale of bloody armed fiy; A 
clashes between Assam an libarati 
Nagaland police forces in Mera- f Practice 


pani, corruption charges against 
Haryana Chief Minister Bhajan 
Lal, the continuing Congress; 
support to Shah Government a i 
Jammu and Kashmir were R a 
BJP as important chinks in i 

ruling Congress-I armoury, Rai 

one putting to test the D ; 
Gandhi Government's professi¢ 

of being the custodian © 
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N® months exactly to the day, after Indira Gandhi had been 


gunned down by terrorist extremists having infiltrated into her ~~ 


security set-up, there came the assassination in broad daylight on 


July 31 of a young and energetic; Congress-I MP, Lalit Maken, ° 


together with his wife and 
capital. 


` This gruesome incident has naturally set off shock waves in all 
circles, forcing the realisation that the monster of terrorism instead 
of having been muzzled has been getting more and more daring and 
aggressive. Lalit Maken’s tragic end is itself a warning against 
complacency. 

After Indira Gandhi’s death, it was but natural that the security 
for the Prime Minister’s person should have been tightened, but one 
wonders if the transformation of the Prime Minister’s House into an 
armed citadel as has been done, is the best means of ensuring 
his security. Let it not be forgotten that Indira Gandhi was not 

“killed by any outside intruder but by her own security guards 
— a fact.which should be weighed seriously as one finds the sudden 
proliferation of the Prime Ministers special security guards. 
Apart from the fact that the image of a popular Prime 
Minister suffers from the present spectacle of being hemmed 
in by over-security, it is not the question of saving the Prime 


a caller in their house in the very same 


Minister’s life alone, however important that may be and accepted’ 


as such by all concerned. For the survival of the Prime Minister 
alone does not automatically ensure the running of the demo- 


cratic structure itself. The terrorist can dislocate the system by. attack- 
ing it at diferent. levels without touching the Prime Minister in his 


security citadel. The entire Secretariat, the Parliament and all its 
Members, the Supreme Court and its august Bench — all these, to 
take the very minimum, constitute the Government at the Centre 
If security has to be provided for all these essential components 
of the government on a scale now arranged for the Prime Minister 
then it will be an imposibility, if not an absurdity, for, this ma 

_ require a good part of the Indian Army itself. ate 
To combat terrorism, therefore, recourse has to be taken 

_ political means. Terrorism as it has emerged is really the ‘offs 
of a political crisis, and it can 1 
except by powerful po 


J d i> i 


score that the weakness is to 


be rooted out in ou 


by the Akali extremists as a deal struck by him 
pehind their back, and hence their urgency to 
hit back. The fairly protracted clash between the 
supporters of Sant Longowal and those bitterly 
opposed tohim — as it took place within the 
precincts of the Golden Temple on July 30 — 
makes it abundantly clear that the Delhi accord 
which Rajiv Gandhi signed with Sant Longowal 
has failed to secure the endorsement of the 
entire Akali Dal. Sant Longowal has emerged as 
commanding today the allegiance of one section 
of the party of which at one time he claimed to 
be the President. ` Apart from the devaluation of 
the Delhi accord that this development within the 
Akali party has come to denote, this open rift within 
the Akali camp has added to the fragmentation of 
Punjab politics, which creates a happy hunting 
ground for the terrorists of different complexions — 
some genuinely misguided, while others being foreign 
agents operating for internal destabilisation masque- 
rading as Akali extremists. 

Outside the Akali camp, the Delhi accord has so 
far been taken as providing a sense of relief in the 
hope that it might stem the worsening drift in the 
Punjab crisis. In a sense, the feeling in many circles 
so fat has been that the Delhi accord has at least 
ensured that the clash now onward would be within 
the Akali camp, that is, between Sikh militancy 
and Sikh extremism and hence the danger of 
Hindu-Sikh communal tension — as precipitated 
after the Operation Bluestar and again after Indira 

< Gandhi's assassination — has now been averted. 
The simple calculation has been that if the Akalis 
fight Akalis, it will at least save Punjab from a Sikh- 
Hindu clash — a danger which will ultimately not 
be confined to Punjab but will easily spill over 
into a catastrophe of all-India dimensions. 


It ison this point that the terrorist’ — 
y y particularly those operating on behalf n d 
foreign interests at internal destabilisation — is not 
fully understood. While the extremists would kee 
up their running battle against Longowal and his ad: 
herents, the terrorist under its cover, will attack non- 
: Sikh targets and thereby heighten communal tensi F 
spoiling for a fullscale communal bloodbath “Suck 
a terrorist never runs out of arguments: i ie 
: crusade against the Delhi accord, he will try to Pen 
it asa conspiracy of the non-Sikhs to divide the 
Sikhs and decimate the Sikh urge for autono f 
Lalit Maken’s assassination is located as thera i 
extremist terrorism — as most indications Gent z 
point — then the dangerous game behind Ae 
not difficult to understand. There is therefore a 
AM n ihe we that the Rajiv-Longowal i 
j e ; s 
oiee guarantee for communal peace and 
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leaders 
| Singhs |, 


virtually devalued it in the eyes of the maw. 
Rajiv Gandhi may have ea con Public, Wh 
annoyed with the functioning — or Teasons'tg 
— of his party in Punjab, he has not fae 
activated by thus ignoring and belittling ; e 
same time, every perceptive observer ae It. At the d 
scene will concede that today more tha aa Punjab 
the Congress in Punjab has to play a n even befo 
mobilising both Sikh and Hindu opia a Tole jy 
the danger of communal polarisation ae Wardof | 
ration. There is no other party with m Nd disintes. | 
on a substantial scale that can onder Influence | 
campaign among both Sikhs and Hinder mag 
of national unity. Only when the Congres In defence 
to the task, only then other secular Tore Wakes up 
rallied. The Rajiv-Longowal accord: can es can be 
own cement Hindu-Sikh goodwill. It a eo ge 
useful instrument in the hands of those A Prove a 
take such a campaign. Wao “Unde 
While nobody will grudge Rajiv Ga í NE 
for taking the initiative in bringing aae a de 
the Punjab crisis, his party members and su on 
will be committing a grievous folly if th er Coa 
their c Fi f y ey think that oher ““f 
conscience will be salved by only signing | 
hallelujah to their leader. By depending ae ie J Canada, 
Government’s actions they will only let the A i federal 
extremists gain the upper hand in Punjab politics jinvariab 
and thereby show up the chinks in Rajiv’s armour, | pa 
Mass mobilisation in defence of Hindu-Sikh unity |r 
alone can instill courage into. common men and ea 
women to halt the terrorist and disarm him. gor 


There is therefore no escape from determined | 
mass movement for communal unity and the Cong: 4 
ress along with other secular forces has to start it, | 
here and now, in Punjab and thereby sustain the 7 _, 


nation’s integrity. 
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merous occasions since 


i (io eruption of the Punjab 
gisis New 


Delhi had cautioned 
Reagan Administration 
pst the activities of certain 
s of Indian expatriates in 
were plotting in many 


ihe 


5 who 


ays to strengthen the hands of 


nay: 


} je pro-Bhindaranwale extremists 
{i Punjab. 


similar cautionary advice was 


ko conveyed by India to a few 


Iwariably, the advice received a 
qnical response, and all these 


j‘ftendly’”’ countries acted as if 


hdan allegations against’ the 


uttnational expatriates in their 
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midst were baseless. Indeed, 


_ While Britain allowed a free rein, 


in the name of democracy and 
freedom of speech and action, to 
the pro-Khalistani elements, 
Canada, US and West Germany 


went out of their way to treat 


such elements with courtesy and 
consideration. West Germany 
blithely ignored India’s request 


for the return of a Sikh extremist. 


wanted for murder, and instead 
of deporting him to India, 
arranged for him to fly to Canada 


where he was received with all. 


honours short of a ceremonial 
welcome. i 

The attitude of all such 
friendly countries specifically in 
respect of Sikh extremists and 


Known terrorists was so blase 


that Indira. Gandhi drew the 
tight inference from it and 
warned the country against 


organised attempts at destabilisa- 
tion of India by the ‘hidden 
foreign hand”. Frustrated in 
their attempts to create divisions 
in their own country. owing to 
lack of popular. support, the mis- 
guided terrorists, mostly from - 
Punjab, managed to find their way 
out of India and to reach safe 
sanctuaries abroad. Powers 
inimical to Indian interests obyi- 


- ously encouraged and aided their 


activities. New Delhi has said 
many times in the recent past 
that it has irrefutable evidence in 
its possession to establish the 
complicity of Pakistan in encour- 
aging these frustrated terrorists, 
Pro-Khalistani Sikhs were receiy- 
ed warmly in Pakistan and, on 
occasions even state honours 
were conferred upon them. 
Indian allegations against ter- 
rorists who were functioning 
freely abroad and plotting against 
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YIndia were confirmed most 
impressively when FBI disclosed 
the plot to assassinate Rajiv 
Gandhi during his US visit. The 
conspirators, two of whom were 
arrested and two managed to 
evade arrest, had also planned to 
kill Haryana’s Chief Minister 
Bhajan Lal who was in US for 
medical treatment. The disclosure 
of the plot naturally placed addi- 
tional responsibility on American 
and Indian security and intelli- 
gence networks to mount enhanc- 
ed vigilance all round during the 
Prime Minister’s visit, which 
happily passed off smoothly. It 
was however not very flattering 
to the Reagan Administration 
that security consideration forced 
the Prime Minister to stay at the 
residence of the Indian Ambas- 
sador in Washington. Nothing 
could have illustrated better the 
unsafe security environment in 
Washington where a visiting head 

of government could be better 
protected in his ambassador’s 
house rather than in Blair House, 
where such dignitaries are 
normally lodged. This apart, even 
while “Rajiv Gandhi was in US, 
he had occasions to point out 
that FBI had failed to take India 
into its confidence fully in res- 
pect of the evidence collected by 
it on the ramifications of terro- 
rists’ activities in US. Till today, 
this grievance has not been reme- 
died by FBI, with the result that 
beyond suspicions, India still 
does not know the extent of the 
clandestine activities of Indian 
expatriates in collusion with resi- 
dent Khalistan elements. 
Rajiy Gandhi does not seem to 
have minced words in impressing 

_ upon Reagan the concern felt in 
India over the activities of anti- 

Indian nationals whom US was 

sheltering. It is significant that 

the subject of international terro- 
 tism found a mention in the Indo- 

-US Joint Statement issued at the 
end of Rajiv Gandhi’s visit. The 

relevant portion: 

= “The Prime Minister and the 

| President noted with concern the 


“asa threat to peace and demo- 
cracy; They urged all govern- 
ments to take appropriate steps 
combat this new danger. The 

/ Minister welcomed the 
desite for continued 


emergence of organised terrorism. 


consultation and close coopera- 
tion with the Indian Government 
on the international dimensions 
of terrorist violence against 
India.” 

This formulation was widely 
welcomed in India since it seemed 
to offera ray of hope that US 
would at last curb the zeal of the 
known Khalistanis in that 
country. There seems to be a gap, 
however, between commitment 
and follow-up action. The Reagan 
Administration is dragging its 
feet in respect of action against 
the numerous mercenary schools 
spread all over the country which 
impart trainiùg to anyone, on 
payment of the stipulated fee, in 
the arts of murder and mayhem, 
arson and bombing, and destruc- 
tion of property in diverse ways. 
Four Indian terrorists are known 
to have received training in a 
mercenary school run by a 
Vietnam veteran Frank Kamper 
and his wife in Alabama. The 
terrorists confessed to their inten- 
tion of killing people, destroying 
public buildings and installations 
and arson in India in support of 
the separatist demand in Punjab. 
The defence of the Reagan 
Administration. has been that 
local laws do not bar such insti- 
tutions from training mercenaries. 

_The subject figured in a lengthy 
discussion in the Lok Sabha last 
week and Members were rightly 
critical of the leniency shown by 
US Government in respect of 
such operations. The Minister 
of State for External Affairs 
Khurshed Alam Khan said that 
US should either close down such 
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India that the UK 
would be more strict: s overmmeng a 
against the pro-Khalista, Uture | A\ 
ments. The strong reaces ele~ pa 
the British Foreign Office lonin 
the Ecuador delegation heat A i 
Dr. Carlos Arcocemna Ch ed by | mp 
of the ruling National Beva man Í 
ary Party which has been hop oi i NC 
bing with the self-styled Kise e ae 
President Jagjit Singh Channa 
is probably inspired by Mar an, HINK 
Thatcher’s commitment to india o 
The visit of the West Ger te provid 
Foreign Minister, Genscher ae gss of 
provided an opportunity to Ne, X country 
Delhi to plead for a greate | 'MOW 
understanding on the part of vide th 
Bonn on the terrorists’ question, | Rand 
The West Germans have assured | 10°14! 
India that they would cooperate In fe 
in combating this menace, A | Mich 
similar assurance has come from | 9 mine 
Canada too. But it is only | dle 
Washington which seems unable “bulou 
to make up its mind on extending |" Ve! 
wholehearted and sincere cooper- | Mellon 
ation to New Delhi to neutralise | Ù° hol 
the activities of Khalistanis in | came 
US. And this despite the demand | milions 
for such action against terrorists. | Like th 
is being voiced by its own politi © busines: 
cians. The Senator from Alabama, | M art 
Jeremiah Denton, who also 4} “uld 
happens to be Chairman of the 4 Wasur 
Senate sub-committee on terror | “nand 
ism and_ security, for instance nm 
wants mercenary schools to be 4 "USA 
shut down. He has ordered a (lam tk 
nation wide survey of para-mili- ie big 
tary. training camps. Equally arara 
relevant is the appeal by the = pile 
‘International Federation of | mula 
Airline Pilots Association whe B ft 
says that the existence of sue” prial 
-Jike the one in Alamaba makes Main 


ed or not is a dillel 


mockery of American attempts ase t 
to control terrorism. Ver i 


‘because Frank Kamper bas al one 
in an interview that if he. an ne 
been permitted to infiltrate te cng 
terrorist “movement, e N 
have been able to. T 
plans of the terrorists 4 tore 
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gng Tank is a concept which we have come to 
: iE cociate with American scholarship engaged in 
| viding the input for the decision-making pro- 
i of the administration of the most powerful 
; Ey in the world. Some of the famous private 
Powments like the Carnegie and Rockefeller pro- 
lite the resources for such intellectual activity. 
[Rad Corporation is another name very widely 
jsociated with Think Tank activity. 

In fact, a feature of intellectual life in America 
which strikes the eye of any outsider — as it did 
| tomine — is the very conspicuous role of the cor- 
| porate sector. In the art galleries, some of the 
hbulous collections are associated with the pees 
of well-known tycoons — for instance, Andrew 
{ Mellon I noticed. And in course of a discussion on 
the holding of American art exhibitions abroad, 
| \came to learn how Exxon, the oil giant, had spent 
J millions of dollars for an exhibition in Europe. 
| like the feudal lords of medieval times, these great 
| business houses of America provide the patronage 

for art and culture. That -was the impression I 
jul carry back as I viewed the magnificent 

ae smcet the great museums of Washing- 

nand New York. 
Į n More senses than one, the corporate sector 
ieee like Louis XIV, L’etat C'est moi 
‘tne State). And 
fen boss, it is but natural that it should come 
ielleot to Provide the Administration with the 
ae heh ual Material that can help towards the 
a if rot of policies, both domestic and: foreign. 
Me Vint. the British establishment. in the heydays of 


ols d Uperial ex > S ; 
; : ans fu 
sa maintain ion found it necessary and useful 


the 7 


pts 4 House tb nana intellectual outfit like the Chatham 


P in its foreign-policy formulation and 


fF Wonton E d 
nid 1 heise Bs itis but natural that the giant business 
had onrces poe United States should’ provide the 
the fi the n O the running of Think Tanks to help- 
ght f stay) \clution of its global policies and to 
tbe d A My assess them. ; RO eee ; 
hus Ar eae uid make out during my brief stay, there 

Y two types of Think Tanks in USA so far 


Ait 4 r foreign A ffa 
S which 


if, the corporate sector is 


-their parts of the world. 
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nistration like the State Department, the Pentagon 
or the CIA — and they do in-depth studies, bring- 
ing out the pros and cons of a policy and its conse- 
quences. In this category falls Francis Fukyama’s 
Report on Pakistan, a big hit a few years ago; it was 
commissioned by the Rand Corporation. 
_Incidentally, John Lewis, who was the USAID 
chief in Delhi in the sixties is now engaged on a 


major project on Pakistan. 


Apart from these two types, there are Think 
Tanks which undertake situation reports. For 
instance, the seventy-five year old Carnegie, Endow- 
ment’s latest list of projects in hand number as 
many as twenty-two, and these cover practically 
every region of the globe — from US-European © 
Relations to Japan-Middle East equation; from 
Soviet Foreign Policy to US Food Aid for Africa. 
Burning issues taken up range from Nuclear Non- 
proliferation and Arms Control to International 
Communications. This is just one example of the _ 
vast amount of intellectual output that one comes 
across in serious American efforts at-understanding 
international developments. 

Two features of American study of international 
affairs struck me. One is the tendency to enlarge 
the definition and connotation of US national 


“interests to include its political, economic and 


Strategic interests in distant corners of the world — 
in short, what has come to be called its global 
interests, which in plain old-fashioned terms would 
come to mean its interests as the foremost imperial 
power of the day. Thus, the maintenance of the 
US Seventh Fleet in. Subic Bay in the Philippines or 
a-naval and airbase at Masirah in Oman not far 
from our western coast, is calmly taken for granted 
by many intelligent American scholars as impera- 
tives of US national interests. I could sense that E 
quite a few of them are taken aback if it is pointed © 
out that such a far-fetched view of national interests 
can legitimately be construed by the sovereign states 
in different lands as interference in the affairs in 


- This bizarre American defi 


policy.” For such a person, it perhaps makes little 
difference whether Sri Lanka’s unity and intergrity 
are threatened, or that its people denied peace an 

harmony and good-neighbourliness. What matters 


Trincomalee — in its “national interest” — a har- 
bour located on the other side of the globe. A 
strange, almost hideous version of the Columbus 
spirit. 

P Viewed from this angle, it is but inevitable that 
the. current ferment in the countries of Central 
America for national assertion defying American 
hegemony should be an item of priority concern for 
US policymakers. For them it is unthinkable that 
there could possibly be any such disturbance in 
Uncle Sam’s kitchen garden fenced off by the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

During my trip, I came across a New York Times 
News Service despatch which said: “The US military 
presence, once devoted almost exclusively to defend- 
ing the Panama Canal, was expanded in the name 
of protecting stability throughout Latin America. 
More recently, the officials say, its focus has nar- 
rowed on Nicaragua, which the Reagan Adminis- 
tration believes is the main threat to peace in 
Central America”. An American military officer was 
quoted as bragging that they could seal Nicaragua 
“tighter than a drum”. There is little sign in the 
Pentagon to learn from its Vietnam experience. 

A second feature conspicuous in many serious 
approaches of American foreign policy scholarship 
is that they almost take it for granted that US place 
in the sun must imply its claim to encircle or 
ranting the Soviet Union — whether on land, sea 

I. : 
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President Reagan is only trying to t 
approach to its logical absurdity by his pr 
of militarisation of outer space. More ie i 
American scholars call it the Cold War s- mong 
It is this Cold War Syndrome that deter tome, 


global framework of the US foreign PoS t 


is this framework which determines Paki Od it 
critical importance for the so-called ‘n one 
interest’ of the United States. ational 


On this entire question of Pakistan, I got th 
lucid exposition from an American scholar ora 
repute with very high connection in the Ad Wide 
tration, who for obvious reasons prefer to ee 
unquoted: “Once we regard the Soviet Unga 
power that has to be contained even if it canti 
suppressed, it is but natural that we must have o : 
posts around itunder our direct control, a 


makers had counted on Turkey. Iran and Pakistan 


all three of them. Now Turkey has become ineffec. k 


tive; Iran has gone out of our grip; we can’t there- 
fore let Pakistan go. We need it perhaps more than 
they need us.” 


When I reminded him about Olaf Caroe’s famous y 


thesis of the “Northern Screen” against the Soviet 
Union’s southern frontier, he recalled that Caroe 
himself had come all the way to Washington to sell 


his thesis once the Cold War was officially declared r 
by the Truman Doctrine. “We have worked out . 


this strategy for now more than 35 years. It isnot 
going to be changed so long as we look upon Russia 

as an adversary — whatever happens.” 
So much is talked about nowadays about “shared 
(Continued on page 31) 
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southern sector, Pakistan is the only country whe eh 


can serve that purpose. At one stage, our policy- i 
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au «ical instability that 
i f al instability th 
tonal i fe ine many of the Third 
Most | f countri shas once again 
wide | prought home with: the 
inis- e of Milton Obote in a 
main fary coup on July 27. 
asa nda, which at one time was 


; own as the Pearl of Africa, is 
m 


out- Jv once again beset with 
n the A turbulence. The hapless 
Vhich ople of Uganda suffered the 
licy- Mamy of Idi Amin’s rule for 
Stan, “Joitlong years after Obote had 
effec- |. first overthrown in 1971. It 
here- |. eft to the Tanzanian soldiers 
than I the anti-Amin Ugandan 

Tiles to liberate Uganda in 1979 
nous “yn Amin’s dictatorial rule. At 
oviet Ii time the country was ina 
ATO ul mess, economic hardship of 
a [umon man was unimaginable. 
ae Mtica-watchers welcomed with 
at Wosiderable sympathy. and sup- 
ussja (tthe return of Milton Obote 

} power through multi-party 
ared fions in 1980. It was then 
, 31) | lat Obote might be able to 
— |" in political stability, so 


of the country ravaged by 
i Obote’s - Gov- 
ae lost no time in launch- 
Bin Programme. Inter- 
ae aid started pouring in, 
Ii we, Sof loans from IDA 
hi, old Bank. A number of 
Presta mPanies also became 
Ws , D trading with and 
tuana esting | in Uganda. 
ia e Asians who had 
Ti Were, essly thrown out by 
Pien 2ked to return, some 
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giving him many a headache. A 
good part of the budget was 
being wasted in fightiog NRA. 
Lately, NRA had been claiming 
that it was only.a few kilometers 
away from Kampala and had 
recently captured the western 
town of Fort Portal. Although a 
large number of soldiers of the 
Ugandan Army had perished 
fighting NRA, Obote had repea- 
tedly and obstinately refused 
suggestions for negotiated settle- 
ment with Museveni’s insurgents. 
The climax of trouble started 
early in July, when heavy firing 
broke out in Kampala — in 
Obote’s army between Acholi and 
Langi soldiers, the two tribes 
which have traditionally domin- 
ated the Ugandan army even 
from the British days. It so 
happens that Army Commander, 
Lt. Gen. Tito Okello comes 
from Acholi tribe and Obote is 
a Langi. Before the tribal jin- 
fighting inthe Army and after, 
the Acholi had been*complaining 
that the Langi had been given 
preferential treatment in promo- 
tions and had not suffered their 
share of casualties in clashes with 
the Museveni insurgents. But some 
reports that suggest the Acholi 
“were not happy with the Obote 
Government recruiting soldiers 
-and officers from other tribes — 
which. was done so that the 


Ugandan Army could presenta 


national look, ~- ~ 


After the’ tribal shoot-out in 
the army, Gen. Okello is said to 
have fled Kampala and joined 
hands with Brig. Ollora Okello 


» in Gulu in the north, where the 


latter had his brigade headqu- - 
arters. The two Okellos are not 
related, although they are from 
the same Acholi tribe. -Brigadier 
Okello, who is described as the 
leader of the anti-Obote coup, 
announced his rebellion against 
Obote. The Defence Ministry in 


<- Kampala lost no time in dismiss- 


unfortunate that some Asian 
-owned 


Addis. Ababa, the Ethiopian 
capital, for the Organisation of 
African Unity Summit, which 
concluded about a week ago. 
Obote was in deep trouble but it 
was hardly expected that Brig. 
Okelio’s soldiers would drive 
into Kampala in trucks and 
lorries and take over the capital 
without any resistance from pro- 
Obote soldiers. In some ways it 
is good that the coup against 
Obote was almost bloodless and 
that he had time to flee the coun- 
try unharmed. Obote has earned 
the dubious distinction of being 
the only African leader to be 
„Ousted twice in military coups, 
but he seems to have an uncanny 
knack of survival. 


It is unfortunate that the coup 
has divided the army along tribal 


‘lines. Professional loyalty in the 


Army is, therefore, going to be 
at a discount. It is ironical that 
the Acholi and Langi tribals 
who had faced the brunt of 


_Amin’s brutality, are today at 
; loggerheads. The new rulers have 


invited Museveni for talks to 
bring peace in Uganda. It is too 
early to hazard a guess about 
the shape of things to come but 
it will be no surprise if Museveni, 
who has naturally welcomed the 
coup, will be a major beneficiary 
of the new political atmosphere. 
As was expected the new ruler 


- has ordered the suspension of the- 


Ugandan constitution, dissolved 
the "parliament and has promised 
fresh elections. But since the 


Soldiers are in an indisciplined 


mood, the Ugandan situation 
may remain confused and even | 
disorderly for days to come. $ 
Milton Obote was a committed - 
friend of India, who had taken 
extra pains to promote economic 
and technical cooperation bet- 
ween India- and Uganda. But — 


_ there is no reason to believe that 
the new government will in any 
“way disturb the friendly relations 


between the two countries. It is 


yp have been looted, 
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was dropped by USA on Hiroshima on 


2 b 
orty years ago, the first atom bom 5 y US 
ae D, To mark the fortieth anniversary of this momentous event, 
Mainstream has published thought-provoking contributions on the subject in its last 


‘oi by Inder Malhotra (July 20, 1985) and by-Michael Howard (July 27, 
1985), This eels issue carries this contribution from a member of the staff of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses IDSA), New Delhi. This contribution 

of the forthcoming IDSA publication, Nuclear Proliferation and 


forms a chapter ing IL rol 
ona Security, edited by its Director, K. Subrahmanyam. (Price : Rs. 150) 


Nuclear Winter: What it Means — l 


P.K.S. NAMBOODIRI 


Section-I will examine the Nuclear Winter theory ‘asbility 
and list out its limitations as pointed out by critics; hi while 
climatic consequences of even a less than full Section-II will examine the implications of the new Ild occ 
nuclear exchange, discovered recently, has added a theory for nuclear strategy and arms control; and aiy sum 
hitherto unknown and urgent dimension to the Section-JII, the consequences for the non-nuclear Veter y 
issue of human survival. weapon world and their response to this terrible fets or 
According to this discovery, there is a threshald threat to mankind. i 
of climatic effects of multiple nuclear explosions I 
beyond which the surface temperature of the Earth 
would fall below freezing Jevels, setting in a pro- UNTIL recently it was generally believed that the fay 
longed ‘Nuclear Winter’, destroying almost all severest outcome of a nuclear war would be the fr; 
higher life forms, including the humans. Regardless enormous human casualties and that too in the ould tal 
of the fact that the Northern Hemisphere would be target zones of. the northern hemisphere. Tt wasiy 
the main target zone where nuclear explosions take presumed ‘that. large populations i 
place, the dust and soot column will soon envelop combatant areas would survive the h 
the entire globe, covering non-combatant nations tKey would be severely handicappe 


Write the nuclear arms race has gained momen- 
tum in recent times, the evidence of severe 


f as well. “This threshold is likely to be crossed by economic consequences. Questions relating © 
the use of even a fraction of the existing nuclear long-term effects of a nuclear war tended R 
weapon stockpiles. underplayed because of the complexities aa is | 
SED 


This hypothesis which has been endorsed b Aei : cil 

res n ha y uncertainties involved in such redictions. ae 
scientists the world over, is being refined and further : genuine apprehensions Stouts such possible He 
Ney ania a its technical details by several ongoing term catastrophic effects were prevalent even Canl 
efforts. While the data and methodology of the For instance, a 1980 UN study oe aa 


Nuclear Winter theory have been questioned in. weapons while focusing on the effect o powh 
ttention e 


some instances, the basic premise remains u i 
5 y n- war on- human casualties, drew a : 
a The discovery of this fourth dimension it called the ‘‘physicaf effects influenci er 
Sra war — after the known heat, blast and environment” and identified the dispersal of My 
ae P Ora — reveals the true nature oxide and dust in the atmosphere as Son 
athe MG pa feat There is no escape after a — nitrous oxide causing depletion of. K eatin 
gude; r pe a a ne attacks or the attacked or thereby seriously -affecting stratosphere i 
A : war means sure destruc- This, in turn, wou atire tie 
op Ne E ange temper A 
a i no eee en of the planetary life. in the a a cause possib! 
R ae ue uclear Winter theory has changes at the Earth’s surface. e repr 
A oo ue pe cata implications for the future of that large amounts of dust injected into t 
pelea 8) ig Sabon poner and arms control. phere might further add to thes? an 
; also r on the non-weapo a 
; countries whose primary responsibility is to Bett he E ees 
their populations who are now faced with a nuclear 
a oe te pene of nuclear weapon countries 
rer which the non-weapon countries no. 
whatsoever. = aoe oe 
nd rel issues will be discussed in this 
ascussion is divided into three parts. wide Ej 
ree * EAE : th ae 
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his which addressed _ the question of the 
theory haibility of serious ecological damage, concluded 
critics; while one could not say just how such damage 
e new fyld occur, it could not be ruled out. The NAS 
l; and ‘alysummed up that: (i) it is possible that a large 
nuclear daear war would produce irreversible adverse 
ferrible ets on the environment and the ecological 
pem; (ii) in particular, it would not require very 


hat the 
be the 
in the? 


‘tubilites have been overcome by studies in more 
ae The most significant among them is 
owevels ‘hore known as the TTAPS (named after the 
e long») ‘ck — Richard P Turco, Owen B Toon, Thomas 

iero nas James B Pollack and Carl Sagan) 
lise © Long-term Atmospheric and Climatic 
thi ences of a Nuclear Exchange.” The results 
nny Udy, since known as the Nuclear Winter 


had after oresented in a “Conference on the 


‘sistent 


3 (Ri 
; f Nucle } 


i. Richard P. Turco, et al, “The Climatic Effects of Nuclear War,” Scientific American, August 1984. 
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sanario eS SS Ra SSE a oe ees = 
Se SES Ses = & zs PRAN asan oe Š 
SS 58s. aa ee SS Sie, S855 52 &3 
BS OSs SEs xs Re SESS = = os Ss 
A. Exchange 5,000 57 20 - 1-10 10,400 225 65 4.5 1 
i pus Tin Airbursts 5,000 10 33 .1-1 22,500 300 15 6 2 
orie Ex. 10,000 63 15 1-10 16,160 300 130 6 2 
q fullset vale Ex. 3,000 ° 50 25 3-5 5,433 175 40 3.5 6 
gp Metis EX. 000 50 25 2-1 2,256 50 10 1 d 
i keral Counter- 
1 Oe Attack 3,000 70 0 1-10 2,150 0 55 0 8 
4 Hard-targetCounter- i 
1 prce Attack 000 100 0 5-10 700 0 650 0 10 
ee nttac 100 0 100 1 1,000 150 0 3 5 
Í Future War 25,000 72 10 1-0 28,300 400 325 8 5 


phere than the models they originally used, have 
tended to confirm both the validity of their investiga- 
tive approach and the main thrust of their findings. 

- In the TTAPS study of climatic effects of nuclear 
war, a number of specific scenarios have been adopt- 
ed. They are based on known effects of individual 
explosions, the size and deployment of present 
nuclear arsenals and the nuclear war-fighting plans 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. The team 
analysed several dozen cases including a 100 mega- 
ton (MT) ‘counter value’ attack directed strictly 
against cities; a 3,000 MT ‘counter force’ attack 
targeted exclusively on missile silos and a 10,000 
MT full-scale exchange with about 20 per cent of 
the total explosive yield detonated over urban, sub- 
urban and industrial areas (See Table), All these 
attack scenarios are well within the current capabili- 
ties of the two superpowers. 

To date the harshest. criticism of the Nuclear 
Winter theory has come from the American physicist 
Edward Teller, who is widely known as the father of 
the hydrogen bomb (Edward Teller, “Widespread 
After-effects of Nuclear War,”’ Nature, August 23, 
1984). He believes that like the earlier .unfounded 
fears concerning fallout and ozone depletion and 
climatic. effects, the Nuclear Winter could also turn 
out to be exaggerated. Describing it as “highly 


ie speculative,” Teller says that given the uncertainties 
_ and omissions in the theory, the concept of a severe 


climatic change must be considered “dubious” 
rather than robust.. However, he does pot exclude 
the possibility of Nuclear Winter altogether. she 
Undoubtedly, like all nuclear war theories this - 


told the US Congress, ` 
afford to put to the te 
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Between 1980 and 1984 the dollar rose by some 

44 per cent vis-a-vis other major currencies. 
Even if one takes into account some problems of 
statistical measurement namely, a lower inflation 
rate in the US compared to the rest of the CECD, 
etc., itis safe to assume that the real purchasing 
power of the dollar abroad rose by well over 30 per 
cent during this period. However, during the same 
period, the American international trade and pay- 
ments position continued to deteriorate sharply. 
Between 1981 and 1984, the merchandise or “visible” 
trade deficit of the US increased from $ 28 billion 
to $ 123 billion. 

At the same time the US surplus on “invisible” 
trade, consisting of tourism as well as investment 
income in the form of profit and interest earning, 
kept steadily declining. Thus, what is, known as 
“current balance’ in the official jargon, namely 
balance on visible and, invisible trade plus net unila- 
teral transfers, kept deteriorating at an alarming rate 
for the U.S. From a surplus of $4.6 billion in 
current balance in 1981, the US plunged into a 
massive deficit of $ 110 billion by 1984. Indications 
are that the deficit is going to the substantially. larger 
in 1985, of the order of $ 140 to $ 150 billion. 

If the US were just any other country, the inter- 
national financial alarm bell would have been Ting- 
ing hard by now. The current deficit of the US 
as a percentage of its total exports (goods and ser- 
vices) has already exceeded 35 per cent—a pheno- 
menally high figure for any advanced capitalist 
country. When the current account deficit exceeded 
10 per cent of exports in France (in 1982), the 
socialist government of President Mitterrand had to 
eat its words and stop all programmes of economic 
expansion. It had to go into the reverse gear of 
economic austerity and precipitate unemployment at 
home to stop France’s international payments posi- 
tion Ton deteriorating further. ; : a 
_ such a worsening balance of pa iti 
normally operates as a brake on ieee ee 

nomic expansion for most countries. Indeed as 
early as in the 1960s, financialsjournalists had co; d 

a term for it: “stop-go”, cycles. : ae 
its economic expansion through cutti 

public expenditure as its eraser ae onn on 
‘Position deteriorates; but it again has a Cue? at 
_ expansion as the payments position improves The 
_ US in recent years has obviously managed to oe 
: cape any-such international financial discipli : 
Despite increasing the balance of pa: See ak 
an alarming rate, President Ri Por mears denci at 
P > ent Reagan is in the midst. of 


ming years. 


increased defence expen- 
o committed to cutting 
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U.S. Economic Contradictions 


A country “‘stops” ` 


programme of very large budget deficit in the 


t factor accounting for: , 


in the Federal Govern- — 


ment spending increased from 23 per 
to 26.5 per cent by end-1984, while reve 
Federal Government fell from 2 
per cent of GNP at the same time. Ag a re | 
Federal budget deficit jumped from two Be t, the | 
over five per cent of the American GNP ute Ir 
Federal government now has so high a debt th k q 
consumes 14 per cent of Federal spending wane oR 
government budget deficit keeps increasing te i 
debt servicing problem will get worse, leani | 
Federal spending with less flexibility in the coming | 
years. : : 4" 
By keeping up a large Federal Spending pro- 1 
gramme in spite of an increasing balance of pay- | al 
ments deficit, the US has achieved substantial eco- | decline 
nomic growth since early 1983. The US GNP in real | internal 
terms increased by 11 per cent between then and the | ductivit 
end of 1984 and unemployment fell from 11 to 7,5 inmost 
percent. And, more spectacularly, all this was | Acco 
achieved without any significant inflationary pres- | toth J 
sure; the broad measure of average annual inflation | employ 
hardly exceeded four per cent. ; nearly € 
That momentum of growth is perceptibly slacken- } petiod, 
ing and the outlook on unemployment is no longer } ductivit 
bright. Nevertheless, it must be granted that at least } eat an 
fora short while, President _Reagan’s economics | Howeve 
seemed to be performing miracles — a strong dollar } nual 
despite large payments deficits, high growth and Thus, 
lower unemployment without much inflation! It's logically 
history now that the American public overwhelm- 1 to be tr 
ingly rewarded Reagan with a second term for this | athoug 
performance. It is less certain that a repeat perform 
ance is possible during President Reagan’s sect 
term. There are strong economic indications tii 
this miraculous show cannot go on much longer se 
the American economy is in for a severe scone 
shock that may inflict permanent damage °? 
subsequent performance. E o one. 
In the fashionable jargon of high finance, a m 

politely describes it as the ‘‘hard landing so ibe | Y bec 
the. 


of the dollar. It i ight-forward to 
It is more straight the value of ef 


where the US was enjoying the bes 


TO" 
high B posite E 
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a, the US (now) imports 42 per cent of its 

hase of machine tools, compared to only 
ue ent in 1960. Imported capital goods, 
Bee inted for 25 per cent of total purchases 


1985, did not even constitute two per cent 


i, cat tal less than only two decades ago. This sad 

Hf the Re ually Josing out to foreign competition 

aA Jess evident all along the line for tradi- 
r 


er Or the 


alg a merican industries; proportion of 
OF the 11094 ıs in total automobile sales rose from four per 
t to jg impor 72 per cent, in steel from four per cent to 25 
lt, the fent e ‘and in apparel from less than two per cent 
cent to 4M eo cent between 1960 and 1984. 

The | 10 30 Fonger view of the deepening penetration of 
that jt | The into the American economy, spanning nearly 
AS the import of a century, is especially useful to correct a 
3, this | ue misconception. Current protectionist waves 
eaving ane US often imply that the American industries 
oming aa lost their competitive edge only recently due to 

4 overvalued dollar. Like most half-truths, this is 
3 m nisleading. There has been a steady, long-term 
ace gcine in the American competitive position in 
in real international trade, primarily because labour pro- 
ind the {ductivity in the US rose at a much slower rate than 
to 7.5 ‘inmost of its trade-rivals. : : 
is was | According to the US department of labour, in 
y pres: {toh Japan and South Korea the output per 
flation | mployed worker increased at an annual rate of 
| warly six per cent over 1960-83. Over the ‘same 
acken- } petiod, in France and West Germany, labour pro- 
longer j ductivity rose at an annual rate of almost four per 
it least | Gat and even in Britain, it was over two per cent. 
nomics | However, the US barely managed a one per cent 
dollar | nual growth of labour productivity. ; 
th and | Thus, the popular myth that the US is techno- 
1! Itis | logically the most dynamic economy has long ceased 
vhelm 7 t be true in terms of growth in labour productivity, 
or this | although it is perhaps still true that the US economy 
noi ee Unsurpassed in terms of technological innova- 
ee Pee Tespect of new products and processes. But 
s ee Pushy that kind of technological innovation 
s ai i aa ls rapid diffusion to the trade rivals is not 
A its ae to allow the US to maintain its supremacy 
fa tott, the long-term decline in the US market 
ye Y bee competitive position in world trade has 
4 liar in Starply accentuated by the. overvalued 
HT Won eo Zecent years. But it would. simply be 


j : bala 


8 to u 
tog out 


Sdid yi 


mately disastrous failure of Reagan-style economic 
Management is almost entirely based on this cur- 
rently anomalous behaviour of a “strong” collar 
despite the weak and deteriorating international 
trade position of the US. 


THE shrinkage of overall demand for American 
goods has been partly countered by a peculiar mix 
of Keynesian demand management through’ a large 
Federal budget deficit and “supply-side” tax cut 
Programmes which left more money with the public 
to spend. And, unlike in the more “normal” situa- 
tion, the increased Tevel of demand did not create 
any serious inflationary pressures on the US eco- 
nomy, as much of this demand was sucked in 
through the “black hole” of cheap imports. In parti- : 
cular, cheaper imports made attractive by an over- 
valued dollar kept down the domestic cost of pro- 
duction as well as the cost of living index in the US. 
As a result, theedge of “‘cost-induced” inflation 
— either in the form of raw material costs or in the 
form of labour costs — which in the earlier Carter 
period had created a serious inflationary threat to 
the US economy, was largely blunted. The generally. 
depressed state of the industrial~economies kept 
down agricultural and mineral raw. material export 
prices to cause hardship and debt-servicing problem 
in many Third World countries. But it was good for 
reducing “‘cost-induced”’ inflation in the US. 
And, in particular, one must not forget the sliding 
oil price in the world market, almost since the time 
Reagan came to power. Some calculations suggest 
that the US trade deficit would have increased by 
an annual average of $ 4 to 5 billion between 1980 


and 1984, if oil prices had not come down. - 


However, an overyaluation of the dollar under the 
freely floating exchange rate is possible only if the. 
demand for the dollar in the foreign exchange market. 
tends to be high. When the US runs a large deficit ° 
in trade, it must mean that the US demand for. 
foreign currencies to pay for imported goods subs- 
tantially exceeds what the US earns in foreign 


-currencies from its exports. Thus, years of large 


trade deficit should have depressed the value of the — 


_ dollar in foreign currencies: 


Although usually expected, this did not happen 


‘since 1980 because the foreign demand for the dollar — 


kept soaring — obviously not on account of trade 
transactions but on speculative holding of the dollar 
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the US was able in persuade people to buy dollars 
and dollar-denominated official US assets despite 1ts 
intrinsic weakness evidenced by the growing 
American balance of payments deficit over time. 

That the US government is borrowing at an 
‘unprecedented rate from the rest of the world against 
its mounting monetary liabilities abroad is abun- 
dantly clear from all available information. For 
example, the inflow of private capital into the US 
was only around 1.3 per cent of its GNP in the mid- 
1970s; by the early 1980s that figure jumped over 
three per cent. This unprecedentedly high rate of 
borrowing abroad is increasing America’s foreign 
liabilities at a much faster rate than its assets 
abroad. 

If we are willing to use the company balance- 
sheet term of ‘‘net worth” as assets minus liabilities, 
then the net worth position of the US is rapidly 
dwindling abroad. Indeed available evidence on 
this point is most striking. It suggests that in 
1985, for the first time since the time of the First 
World War, US liabilities abroad have exceeded 
assets to turn its net worth position negative. Thus, 
the US is not only having an annual inilow of 
foreign capital that exceeds its outflow, but this 
has. gone on for sufficiently long to make the 
accumulated stock of liabilities exceed assets. 

In other words, the US today is unambiguously 
an internationally indebted nation in every sense 
of the term, And, if the present trend continues 
for another few years, it may well join the rank of 
the severely debt-ridden nations of the world like 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico or the Philippings! Of 
course, a US “debt-crisis” would have to take an 
a different form with repercussions- across 

` The net inflow of capital into the i 
been continuously increasing the ee os 
i the US in terms of foreign debt, is th z 
two forces. On the one hand the teks or 
attracting foreign capital by Bee edoi ae been 
to Ray polars uomunard assets. On the othe tie 
itseli has been rapidly decelerating its i A 
ment abroad. Latest figu invest 
Salomon Brothers aC that Hee tee by 
purchased $75.7 billion worth of fina Arein: 
in the US while the Americans bou angancik assets 
pion one of financial assets A ADI 
us the resulti j : Si 
ST rE as noy ol capital into the 
earlier, in 1983, Americans had owever, a year 
billion worth of assets abroad and pahased $ 36.5 
tained a similar figure of forei al they main- 
1984, the net flow of capital i a investment in 
_ have been lower by $ 22.9 billi 2 De Ta wu 
~ net capital i fi re ; aon in 1984. T 
~ net capital inflow into the US is bei 2: = Che 
at its current high level by both a e e ed 
savings’ orel i 
; gs into the US and also by cutting RAT Us 


of cheap and strategic raw i Be 

nics mate ; 

criterion, the US must be seen to be et Y that 
en 


economic grip over the world, as it ing ; 
> 5 s 5 coal aay 
ment slackens to sustain a high level foreign invest 
net j 


of capital into the US. Inflow 


The US has succeeded in attract i 
because, it persuaded foreigners ee tore ane Capital 
assets in the US, which carry a high j 
This has caused considerable me 


foreign savings. 
the foreign-owned financial assets in the US ae 
the form of federal government debt lik pee 
month treasury bills, longer-maturity bo fl 
the behaviour of the treasury bill rate gives oe 
idea of how the US interest rate behaved : tee 
averaged around 11 per cent between 1980. i 
mid-1984 in nominal terms, which the UNCTAD 
claims to be two to three times higher than j i 
last 26 years. Thus, the interest rate has Er 
good two percentage points higher in the US th ; 
in the major European money markets — a sufi- 
cient attraction for European (and Japanese) savings 
to flow into the US market. : 
_ However, like all mechanical relationships, the 
postulate of interest diffierentials as an attractor of 
foreign savings is an oversimplification. Recall that 
in 1979-80, the interest rate was considerably higher 
in the US, but it did not attract foreign Savings on 
any significant scale to arrest the decline of the 
dollar. The lure of the dollar for foreigners really 
becomes irresistible only when it started appreciating 
in terms of other major currencies. The capital 
gains to be made from the conversion of the dollar 
into the home currency of the foreign investor, 
coupled with a higher interest income, kept driving 
the dollar up. : 
As frequently happens in this kind of speculative 
boom, the expectation of a rising dollar has kept 
feeding on itself. And to this has been further adde 
some important tax concessions granted by the 
supply-side economics? of the Reagan adminis: 
tration to raise after-tax returns. The combint 
effect of interest differentials, a self-feeding specula; 
tion on an appreciating dollar and of tax conta 
sions has been to attract foreign savings OP red 
unprecedented scale in mounting dollar-denom!n4 
US foreign debt. alk” 
Indeed, some financial journalists nowadys & od è 
of a ‘savings war of beggar-my-neighbour Ped (0 
where a deliberate policy package is devise 
attract funds from another country tO cover 50 
of payments deficits. Such a policy lasts 95 4 
as the speculator’s confidence in the currency e 
shaken. This consideration has become “f 
important in the last few, years pečause, 1i: 
mated, speculative private ; 
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i y d monetary discipline. Without quite ex- 
: ining how to define I KOVAC) 
| ,netarists: claimed to have established a direct link 
‘itween increases in money supply and the price 
Tise. If money supply could be controlled, sooner or 
[iet prices would also be controlled to break the 
‘wk of the inflationary process and everything else 
ould be left to market forces to take care of. 

i Keynesian policies had produced more or less 
j«ntinuous full employment as well as long years of 


| ticipline of the 


a temporary illusion that the American 
ean is in sound health. 
p0 


ENT Reagan came to power at a time when 
SI nsus among academic economists had more 
ons oken down. The well-tested Keynesian 


yr Ie a demand management — the government 


ie up public expenditure at times of high un- 
d 


[apoy ment Z 


were proving to be ineffective 


hgst the new syndrome of “stagflation”? which 
4g 


” bined high unemployment with rapid inflation. 
§ (0 


' i the ot 
4 ism wa 


her hand, the new orthodoxy of moneta- 
s promising too much for too little. 


According to monetarists, inflation could be 


i yrbed to make the economy return to its “‘natural’’ 
(l 


unemployment only if the economy adhered 


“the quantity of money”, 


mprecedented prosperity for western capitalism 


Jixethe Second World War. But the very success 


iKeynesianism contained in a way its own seed of 


Jistruction, Years of nearfull employment endowed 


tde unions with exceptionally strong bargaining 
hWerin wage negotiations. At the same time, the 
heavy Teliance of Keynesian policies on public 
ienditure created an elaborate state apparatus. 
ideology of the welfare state gained considerable 
“ound as a distinguishing mark of western demo- 
“cies, One fall-out of this was the extensive system 
social security including unemployment benefits 


which further tilted the balance of class power in 


Pact of the workers. Workers’ “discipline” could 
’ longer be 

1" plicit th 
i e 


so easily maintained onan implicit 
eat of “firing workers to make them 
is so essential for the capitalist 
® politi market place. : EE 
Mici Itical acceptability of Keynesian economic 


n 


which 


| Bilin largely based on a model of cooperative 


A wera 
ah VEN ; 
q Mer gac Pitalists to make more profit through 


Toh 


int contending economic classes gained through ~ 


Ted yy a8 an economic depression the state 
Pits expenditure level; not only did it- 


u 
more employment forthe workers, but it 


at ton of existing industrial capacities: 


te Nee 
markable feature of Keynesianism, where 


the 
urvention, was increasingly coming under 
Most P the stagflation of the 1970s. 
ined 


© Capitalists in their turn refused to 


_ wholly remedied the higher borrowing cost. How- 


all the industrial democracies, workers. 
claims for rapid money wage increases ~ 
‘ir real wages as inflation gathered | 
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or indirect — neither side was willing to bear the 
burden of that additional tax and higher taxes: rather 
than curb the pressure of demand in the economy, 
it tended to fuel the process of inflation. It was 
increasingly becoming evident that this inflationary 
process was rooted in the clash of economic interests 
among the contending classes. 

Understandably, conservative political leaders 
found “‘monetarism” an extremely convenient econo- 
mic philosophy at this stage, particularly in order to 
curb the trade unions’ growing economic power. 
Restrictive monetary policies, justified in the name 
of controlling inflation, were used to keep up the 
unemployment rate. At the same time, the: state 
refused to intervene by labelling such unemployment 
as “natural? — one of the later “contributions” of 
the monetarist guru, Professor Milton Friedman. 
And, monetarist discipline was pursued with a 
|vengeance in cutting social security, although there 


‘is nothing even in monetarist theory to suggest that 


social security, rather than say, defence expenditure, 
should be the primary target for public expenditure 
cuts. Both Prime Minister Thatcher in Britain and 
President Reagan in the United States openly subs- 
cribed to this style of economic management, though 
with some important differences. 

Reagan, whatever his own logic in terms of defence 
spending and tax cuts, has systematically deviated 
from the normal monetarist prescription by sustain- 
ing a large and widening Federal budget deficit over 
time. In effect this consists of an expansionary fiscal 
policy package superimposed on a restrictive mone- 
tary policy. The high government budget deficit has 
further reinforced the demand for credit to put up- 
ward pressure on the interest rates in the US. By 
juggling with such contradictery monetary and fiscal 
policies, Reagan is precariously maintaining his 
short-lived economic miracle — reasonably high 
growth induced by large public expenditure in the 
good old Keynesian manner, but a low rate of. 
inflation through cheap imports financed by foreign 
savings. As stressed: earlier this method of financing 
trade deficits can last only so. long as the speculative 
boom in favour of the dollar, largely induced by a . 
restrictive monetary policy, continues despite the 
continuously . worsening balance of payments posi- 
tion of the US. ; X ; 

The longer term effect of this policy must however 
be crippling for America’s domestic industry. A 
high interest rate means a higher cost of borrowing 
finance which discourages private investment parti- 
cularly in housing and inventories. Some available _ 
studies suggest that the tax concessions especially 
offered to corporate profit income partly but not — 
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the laid off workers and shut- 
ot overnight come back: into 

economics minimises this 
“income effect.” Te longer 
j irreversible decline in the American share 0 
Be world market would be felt with all the force 
when the dollar begins to depreciate. 

- Paradoxically, therefore, Reaganomics has not 
only been bad for the organised workers and their 
trade unions in terms of their declining bargaining 
power in face of the continuing threat of a high 
“natural” rate of unemployment, but it has also 
been bad for a whose range of traditional industries 
whose export as well as domestic market has shrunk 
thanks to the over-valued dollar. 


market share because 
down factories cann 


operation. Textbook 
irreversibility of an 


ALL that has been said earlier raises a most puzzling 
but crucial political question about contemporary 


American capitalism: which economic interests did - 


unamibiguously benefit from Reaganomics and its 

peculiar “monetarist stance’? At one level, the 

level at which orthodox Marxist analysis operates, 

the answer is standard and simple: the American 

defence-related industries, the so-called military- 

industrial complex. 

However, the answer is certainly an oversimpli- 

fication because it explains the political support for 

Reagan style Federal deficits caused primarily by 

increases in defence expenditure (and simultaneous 

tax cuts). However, it does not explain the nature 

of economic interests served by an over-valued 

dollar and high interest rates in the US. One group 

which has certainly benefited from the high-interest 

monetarist policies <is-the rentier class in the US. 

Between 1979 and 1983, gross interest income 

w i increased from 26 percent to 34 per cent of GNP. 

Similarly, the interest component of personal income 

doubled during the same period; and by April 1984 

interest income surpassed all transfer payments by 

the government taken together for the first time 

ae Hey Roosevelt’s New Deal. Today 
interest constitutes the third lar i 

in pe aned States. Esa 

Although the rentiers in a modern “property- 

owning democracy” do not entirely belong Cae 

capitalist class, it is a legitimate statistical guess that 


twice as high as any other income category i 
e US since 1979, has disproportionately tenefited e 
high savers and wealth-owners, almost entirel 
belonging to the higher income groups. While ey 
are the beneficiaries of high-interest monetarist 
Paar interest rate itself has been needed 
ae i y sustain the strong”. image of the 


RA 
fe 


be problematic to maintain the vast international 


tries. It is this category of 
ich is most directly served. bya 


can hegemony over 


the rapid expansion in interest income, ata rate 


_ Without this strong image of the dollar, it would - 


contemporary finance capital - 


g the entire post-War 


capitalist world nurtured the growth ; 
national expansion of American finance = : 
This is most strikingly seen by conte 
“teal” with the “‘financial’’ weights: in 1983 
terms, the US contributed about 25 


ing the 
1’ Teal 


world GDP and 38 per cent of the GDP cent of j 


industrialised west, that is, of the OECD cou Of the 
also accounted for about 13 per cent of Ric It 
exports and 15 per cent of world imports of © world 
(non-industrial) products. When contrasted Primary 
the financial weight of the US dollar, against 


weights are disproportionately smal] — wee real 
per 


cent of international- loans are denominated in Us i 


dollars, around 55 per cent of world trade is invoiced 


in dollar and something like 75 per cent ofthe | 
e 


reserves of the major (non-US) central banks 
held in dollars. 

This vast financial hegemony of the US o 
started with its undisputed industrial and tra 


supremacy in the world. But once the dellar became | 
the “‘reserve currency” of the world, the financial | 


expansion could gather its autonomoùs momentum 
At that stage, American banking and financial ser- 


vices became increasingly supranational, where they | 
no longer depended «strictly on American domestic | 


industry for their expansion. It is this supranational 


interest of American finance capital which is being 1 


artificially supported by the strong dollar, evenifit 
means jeopardising the interest of traditional 
domestic industries. 

There is today a contradiction between industry 
and finance in the US economy, which is increas: 
ingly being brought to surface by Reaganomics. 
But this is certainly not the first time that such a 
contradiction has arisen in history. Britain went 
through the same syndrome in the inter- Wat period. 
The proto-reserve currency status of the British ster! 
ing under the gold standard allowed Britain’s inter 
national financial interests to be consolidated in thé 
City. And, even when Britain had lost its trade and 
financial supremacy after the First World War, n 
Bank of England wanted and did pressurise (in Be 
the government to return tò the pre-War gold pa ra 
rate of the sterling in an attempt recapture Wi 
national confidence in a ‘‘strong’” sterling. 
overvalued, strong image of the sterling Was: 
British industries, but good for the intern 
financial interests of “‘the city’” of London.. 

Even Winston Churchill in 1925 Wh 
observe: “The Governor (of the Bank of eO 
shows, himself . perfectly happy in the SP we 
Britain possessing the finest credit 10 ine 
simultaneously witha million and a quarter S 
loyed...1 would rather see finance Jess Pi 

2? ` ey pi 
industry more content. pritaia Í i 
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forms a significant part of the Indian 
n work force. Not a recent pheno- 
| r it existed in ancient India in the form of 
i P daves. Children younger than eight years 
i traded and used for all kinds of menial and 
l saumanising work. Children of slaves were born 
l e lived. and died as slaves unless the master 
4 hse t0 release them. (J.C. Kulshreshta, Child 
labour in India). ; ; 
According to an International Labour Organisa- 
jon (ILO) estimate of 1979, there were 52 million 
jrorking children below 15 years of age all over the 
wld. (“Child Labour in Asia: An ILO Survey”, 
mia Journal of Public Administration, No. 3, July- 
4 Spt. 1979). I 
‘sia, 10 million from Africa, 3 million from Latin 
America, and only one million originated from 
tweloped countries. : 

Of the 38.1 million children working in Asia, 


Goddard and Benjimin White in Development and 
(lage, October,'1982). In Asian countries, India 
wks first in child labour with 10.7 million. 


jhighest number of child workers. 
fter Independence, the first step to protect child 
‘kets was taken by amending the Factories Act 
: 1948 which raised the minimum age for entering 
v employment in factories to 14 years. The 
; aj tion laid down special measures to protect 
|i, o ftom exploitation. The ILO ‘convention 
l peard to protection of children’s rights was 
i p *d by the Government of India. In spite of 
i trish Otective measures, child labour continues to 
Tor a Doth agriculture and non-agricultural 
'S of our economy. © - : ; 
tie oot Part of the child labour force is in the 
“tal sector. Out of the 10.7 million child 
Mt y m 1971, 87. per cent were engaged in the 
The sector-wise break-up is given 


lte tabi 
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n ‘pE? up from 80.35 per cent to 87 per 

; te, agricultural sector over a period of a. 

a of also shows that the capacity for absorp- 
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Out of these, 38.1 million were from. 


H6 million are unpaid family workers. (Victoria. 


Amongst the States in India, Andhra Pradesh has- 


indicates that the proportion of child — 


abour in.the non-agricultural sectors 


i Cultura] labourers. can be classified int G 
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Teal 


casual and attached labourers. Casual labourers 
work on daily wage basis, but attached labourers 
work on annual contract basis. Most of the child 
labourers in agriculture are also victims of bondage. 


Sector-wise Distribution of Child Workers i 
a S NERY Pl 
Child Workers 


Sector (In Percentage) 
1961 1971 


Primary Sector 80.35 87.00 . 
Secondary Sector 12.36 6.87 
Tertiary Sector 7.26 6.13 


(Source: Calculated from 1961 and 1971 Census data) 


A nation-wide survey by the Gandhi Peace Founda- 
tion in collaboration with the - National Labour 
Institute brought out some important facts about 
child bondage. According to the survey, the child 
is given to the landlord by the elders of the family. 
His job is to graze cattle, for which no loan is taken 
but the child gets its daily food from the master. 
The family is thus relieved of the responsibility of 
feeding one more mouth. Debt-bonded child labour. 
is reported in Maharashtra, Karnataka, Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh. In several cases fathers over 40 
years of age have been found to free themselves by 
deputing their sons into bondage. Also the farmer, 
who is interested in extracting maximum gains, 
encourages the ageing bonded-labourer to free 
himself by mortgaging his son. ; ; 
To find out the conditions of child attached 
labourers in agriculture, a micro-level study has been 
undertaken in six villages belonging to Ghanpur 
Taluk of Warangal district of Telangana region of 
Andhra Pradesh. Child attached labourers are © 
employed by big landlords in Telangana mainly to © 
graze cattle but they are also involved in doing all 
domestic chores. During busy agricultural opera- 
tions, they are also drawn into field-work. For this 
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working at a very young age, the occupational status 
of the family members being very- poor and the 
income levels of the families also low. The land base 
of the families is very meagre due to which these 
families depend on the landlord households to eke 
out their livelihood either by doing casual or by 
attached labour work. Se $ 

Payment of wages is mainly in kind although it 
is sometimes paid in cash -also in this area. In 
addition to wage in kind which is paid monthly, a 
pair of chappals and one month’s wage as bonus 1s 
paid every year to the child labourer. Normally, the 
parents of child labourers prefer wages in kind to 
cash considering price fluctuations. The cash 
wage is decided: by converting kind wage into 
cash terms, taking the average price into account. 
The entire cash wage is paid at the beginning of 
the year or it may be paid in instalments, depending 
onthe parents’ wish or the convenience of the 
employer. 

There is not much variation in the payment of 
wages to child labourers of different villages. The 
lowest level of wage paid by the employers is bet- 
ween Rs. 350 and Rs. 450, and the maximum is in 
the Rs. 951-1050 range. Most of the Jabourers are 
receiving between Rs. 350 and Rs. 750 per annum. 
The slight variation is due to age difference. The 
average cash wage per annum worked out to 
Rs. 579.77 and the average age 12.6 years. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the latest revision of minimum 
wages took place in September 1983. Under the 
revised schedule, for adult farm servants or attached 
workers in agriculture Rs. 2400 per annum in Zone 
I, Rs. 2000 per annum in Zone II and Rs. 1600 per 
annum in Zone IIl are fixed. The sample villages 
of the present study belong to Zone II. According 
to the Minimum Wages Act, children where employ- 
ed shall be paid 75 per cent of the wages fixed for 
adults. In that case, child attached laboufers are to 


wage level with that of the wages the 
“receive, none of the labourers a paid eae 
to the rate fixed by the Government. Thus the 
minimum wage legislation is not implemented 
earnestly, the wages of child labourers being left 
entirely to the whims of the employers. 

_ Usually child labourers are employed in the begin- 

ing to graze cattle only. Later, however, all types 
_ of work are extracted. Field findings revealed at 
all the respondent perform grazing work. This is 
; followed by irrigation, ploughing, etc. Though 
i ploughing isa difficult operation, it is DERTEN 
Me per peit of the respondents. Moreover, 
gee ee of domestic work are also extracted 


there are no 


be paid Rs, 1500 per annum. But comparing this. 


Starvation is not experienced by 
_ child labourers are not aware of the minimum via T Chr 
legislation. Though labour unions are ae ct 
. now in this area, they have not yet taken ce te 


_ taken to improve the incon 


atthe end of the year. In Telan 
leave availed is called Nagalu. In b 
. PEAS 
Normally, all attached labour wostitutes, 
loans from their employers. Child Taos 
given small amounts of loans. - Out of 60 es 
only three did not get any loans. Those ing laboure 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 600. Ver a ebted owed 
loans above Rs. 600. The variation ne are given 
dent on many factors like the age of the 18 depen. 
total property possessed, religious belies o u 
employer and the caste-group of the labs “Of the 
higher caste child labourers are offered waste 
amounts of loans as it is very difficult to higher 
labourers from these castes. There are ceanii shig 
ae in employing migi caste labourers ds the a ! 
e engaged for farm work and for doing d n 
chores. eee 
Most of the labourers incurred 
ductive purposes. Nearly 48 per cont o jperation 
meet domestic requirements and 28 per cent ise w 
off old debts. Very few households utilised loane io {wi 
productive purposes like well-digging construction 4 
of houses and investing in agriculture. As the Toa 1 
are spent mostly for unproductive purposes, the re- |: 
paying capacity of the parents is reduced. Hence itr 
indebtedness and continuance in service go on | 
indefinitely. Interest-free loan is only to the extent of 
Rs. 100 and on the remaining loan amount, interest 
is charged at the rate of 24 per cent per annum. 
Loans are expected to be repaid with interest at | 
the end of the year if the labourer is leaving the 
service of his employer. Otherwise, the loan is trea: 
ted as a new one and compound interest is charged 
from the next year onwards. ~ But usually the 
employer is not interested in the collection of 
interest. His main interest is extraction of cheap 
labour and continuity of service by the labourer. If 
a child labourer comes late to work, every employer 
objects to it. The type of objections differ. Out of i 
60 respondents, 45 said that their employers advise {$ 
them not to be late in future, 11 said they wers © 
scolded. Only in the case of four labourers, 18e Acent] 
masters were cruel to the extent of beating them 9 Mth fr 
With articulate and powerful labour unions: Cols, whi 
cruelty of the employer has lessened to some extents | tias: 
‘The study found that nearly seven per cent ol | pa, T 


households take food only once a day. This OD en 
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-and the employers are against unionisat 
All the development plans and legisla 
ments have not touched even the fringe 0 i; 
blem of child labour. Hence, child labour ie 
culture continues to be a neglected arc? sie 
loyers have exploited the loopholes N 
‘There should be’ mobilisation of P 
against the illegal practices and 


the -o.ocy is often conceived as bereft of socio- 

The J fe nomic dimensions in the parlance of religious 

gher | A Liberation theology, as opposed to the 

hild- pte tional one, puts more emphasis on praxis 

jant- ian on metaphysical. theorisation involving 

can ei vague and ambiguous notions. The praxis 
Age) 


phasised is Of liberative character and involves 
ae Hoca] interaction of ‘is’ and ‘ought’. The 
ie j ation theologians in Christianity view Christ as 
wo iterator and stand for the formation of an egali- 
ban society on which foundation a spiritual society 
‘Itich Jésus Christ preached. for can be built up. 
This new theology, which emerged in Latin America 
Vs the background of a church establishment char- 
werised by “neanderthal conservatism”, by its very 
on. (iic, Would remain antithetical to the establishment, 


=) 


nt of iether religious or political. Therefore, naturally, 

erest |ihodox theology, and state power, which has always 
~ jknits ally, try to suppress the new theology. 

st at | InIndia also, the Church establishment’s vested. 


gthe jaltests and collaboration with the ruling classes 
trea- {Pe before a socially conscious Christian the 
ged [imma of how to relate his Christian beliefs to the 

the "ely he is confronted with. ‘Thus as in other, parts 
1 of i the World, a radical current has grown and 
heap J"loped within the Christian mainstream, and this 


T. l p more visible since the mid-1970s. Kerala“ 
loyer dme the largest Christian population in the 
at of altry 


‘vise ii 4nd having a most status quoist Chores, 
May trent ; e than 
were lnhere. got strengthened greater ther t 
the f Recently, 
hem. krala 
thesi iks, whig 
at fla ich 
f the dëm, 
pe of Hats op. 
The Mie clos 
wage ithe Chio © l ee 
tan establishment in Kerala, a section 
Tch. j 
1 ate Work 
Mnnistg a 


tment has bs 
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Watchers of the press. and platform in 
an apparent. crisis(?) in the Christian 
embarrasses the Church establishment 
‘ween a big force in’ the State’s-political 
Is has béen described by some as the first 
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` State; employed various 
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tration” into the Church among spokesmen of the 
establishment can be attributed to two main recent 
events: (i) the 50 days long fishermen’s agitation 
spearheaded by —the Kerala Swatantra Matsya 
Thozhilali Federation (KSMTF), and led by a 
section of. the Catholic. Church (including priests, 
nuns and laity) against the boat-owners and the 
established Church. which represents- the latter’s 
interests>; and (ii) the deliberations of the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations of the Christian Peace Con- 
ference (CPC) held at Kottayam, the Vatican of the 
Church . establishment in Kerala, during Septem- 
ber 8-10, 1984. Z 

The traditional fishermen’s agitation of April- 
June, 1984, had 17 demands, ranging from fishery 
regulation measures like a ban on trawling in the in- 
shore waters during the monsoon months, to welfare 
measures such as educational grants. The ban on 
‘trawling has continuously been the bone of conten- 
tion between the traditional fishermen on the one 
hand and the boat-owners’ associations and the 
Government on the other. The majority of fisher- 
men being Christians, the Church establishment 
apparently used to play hide and seek, by ostensibly 
supporting the former and at the same time joining 
hands with the powerful boat owners. 

The Government of Kerala took a tough stand by 
rejecting all the major demands of the striking- 
fishermen. The Christian bishops, who were among 
the architects of the present ruling coalition in the 
techniques to get the 
agitation dropped. As such techniques failed and the 
agitation went on, they started to openly denounce 
the ‘striking’ clergy: The Kerala Catholic Bishops’ 


she said: “I do not subscribe to violence 

sake. But violence becomes inevitable when strong 
oppressive forces have to be resisted”. While justify- 
ing her fast on grounds of humanism, she declared 
that “the Communists are the real humanists”. 

The agitation, though on a particular issue, pro- 
voked a lively discussion on the role of the Church 
in politics. A not-so-insignificant section of the 
Christian clergy and laity strongly supported the 

- stand of these ‘rebels’. Kerala Times, a local daily 
run‘by Latin Catholic priests, strongly supported the 
agitation and the pronouncements of the ‘rebel’ 
clergy. ‘Vaidikamitram’ a monthly journal of the 
Kerala Catholic Priests’ Council, devoted two full 
issues for discussion on the topic. The journal wrote: 

- “Sister Alice and her group of young Christian 
activists have delivered to us priests, a message that 
deserves to be deeply reflected upon by all of us. In 
this message, we Ourselves may discover guidelines 
for effective Christian action in our own milieu to 
make the Gospel message of love operative in the 
minds of the men and women around Us 

The silver jubilee celebrations of the Prague-based 
Christian Peace Conference (CPC), of which 

' Dr. Paulose Mar Gregorios, Bishop of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church, has teen one of the office-bearers, 
attracted the ire of the Church establishment mainly 
for the composition of participants. The participants 
peace a mong others, Bishop Karoly Toth, pre- 

pent oe and Bishop of the Reform Church of 

aa PIM) tes aja and P. Govinda Pillai of CPI 

pectively, V.R. Krishna Iyer, former 

Supreme Court Judge, and two other ‘radical’ 

bishops, one from the Orthodox Syrian Church nd 
the other, with a doctorate in Marxian hilo i 

Pelcosine to the Caldian Church. Dec 

e alleged Marxist infiltrati i 
has been testimonialised bes Sey at Sai 
a ine three Kerala bishops a the tees 
ishop Toth. As it ; 

Groprios has tenet decals ean 
eanings as lefti te ar 
the Archie ne aia: eee Sarek with 
is certainly a new thinking ni o him there 
Church in the struggle of the de Gaeta oiie 
that poverty is a owntrodden, a feeling 
tae De aa Tem shat refuses to yield to the 
in this perspective.’ y 1S being reinterpreted 

The bishops of Ke i R; 

Mar Paulo a Gal poner Bishop Paulose 
_ critic of their “Congress politics? ne ee 
_ fact, his pronouncements generat s a matter of 
tink $ r ated confusion, if 

rethinking, in the minds of the beli A 

embarrassment of the establi He Fen ee 

Statement during last Asse Hes ment, he issued a 

Christi mbly elections urgin 

ristians who shared a concern fi ETE N 

vote for the Left Dem n for human rights to 

_ Osthathios of the Orthod Prva, 1ORGh Bisttop 
KD ES odox Syrian Church, i 

ottayam on September 10 sa 

lled for the complete di 10, 1983, allegedly 
ams. PIE A oe destruction. of the 
ishop Toth’s reve P ic. i 
Se : s in an exclusive interview 
Kottayam, were far more 


e under way between: the 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundptign Cheneplas pRaveat! CPC hitherto ou 


present 


According to him top ~ 


tlawed b pe 
understan aa 
unity of the 


Roman Catholic Church, towards an 
on controversial issues: effecting the 
Church worldwide. He stated that ; 
would be of great import in view ee Outcome 
raging controversy over the spread tle Current 
theology ia Latin America, South Ane liberation 
of Asia opposed by the Church. _ rica and parts 
Bishop Toth said that “liberation th 
be understood in terms of the Chu ue y 
credible witness in a given situation m uy 
in almost all countries is identified with e sa 
the powerful”. According to him, the Me rich and 
raised pertinent and embarrassing. queson Sn had 
the Church in the past, whose solution ons before 
self-respect of tbe Church. He criticised SAna lip 
untouchability towards Marxism and she Tope 
“the humanitarian zeal of the Marxists pegs Ma 
denied and if the Church addresses hooi PAN 
blems of the poor, then it must take int eS 
the ideology of Karl Marx’"20, a 
hese statements by the bisho é : 
cal plank attracted much seein E e 
most local dailies and magazines, bòth feu a 
against. More than 25 letters were publish TA 
Indian Express (Cochin) alone. Followin nee 
Deepika, monthpiece of the Syrian Catholic ae 
blishment (and of course, that of their morte 
wing, the two Kerala Congress parties) serialised the 
full text of “Instructions on the Theology of Libera- 
tion” issued by Vatican’s Sacred Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith! Interestingly, Veek- 
shanam daily, Congress-1’s official organ „also 
serialised the same document on the same days. 
These dailies also published prominently whatever 
they could get against the ‘rebel’ priests. 
The theological issue again surfaced in a small 
way during elections to the Students’ Unions of — 
colleges in,Kerala. A ‘rebel’ priest in a Kottayam 
college contested to the Students’ Union with sup: 
port from the pro-Marxist Students’ Federation 9 
India (SFI) and won. The Catholicos, head of the ” 
Orthodox Syrian Church to which the priest 
belonged, objected to his candidature initially, but 
agreed to it subsequently, and this has been stated 
to be due to pressure from two of the ‘rebel’ bishops: | 
The Kerala Centre for Christian Studies, 42 Wn, T 
organisation faithful to the establishment, organise, Ai 
a seminar at Kottayam in October 1984. ; 
the papers. presented there, Babu Joseph, 4 
‘teacher and Secretary of the organisation, @ 
that the Moscow-inspired CPC’s objective 
-make the Church red. He also alleged th Hi 
were 26 action groups working in the f 
same intentions and they have been 
foreign hands.12 j i 


fie forr 
j political 
7 ken to s 


re serious way the Kerala Church also, The 


ay j la has not been a stranger to extra- 
R > ime Be activity, Covertly or overtly, it has 
ae, esd in politics, a politics of the Congress 
rent 9 ns and large and specifically of its subsequent 
thon putty DY roup, the Kerala Congress, which largely 
arts gliote jme with the same Congress policies. The 

Gils jet from its Inception in erstwhile 
nust Consress i 1938, has -been a confederation of 
asa i ayn castes and communities (mainly Nairs and 
irch 4 dominan s). Though the Congress joined hands with 
and oei bourgeoisie elite in the Ezhava caste, in 
had | Ga effort to gain social status befitting their 
fore J es ic power (in the Ezhava Savarna Reform 
the ; eat) it has traditionally fought out whatever 
Pe’s Le ne measures were introd uced in the State. 
a i as the Nair-Christian combine, the main pillars 
nie i ihe Congress, that led the fight against the Kerala 
ount | Agrarian Relations Bill (KARB) and the Kerala 


}fducation Act, two progressive legislations, which 
Tubsequently led to the Liberation Struggle and the 
Jnster of the first-ever: Communist Ministry in the 
Veountryin 1959. : 
Eyer since the split in the Congress which led to 
fte formation of Kerala Congress in 1964, the 
[plitica] strategy of the Nair- Christian combine had 
ken to Support either or both of the parties in their 
wongholds. Thus in the Syrian Christian dominant 
as, Kerala, Congress (which is a Syrian Cbristian 
dominant party) was patronised by the Church, 
while in the Latin and Protestant Christian dominant 
as, patronage went to the Congress. This is a 
ttar indiction of the Church’s strategy of protecting 
[Ù interests of the dominant classes without fuelling 
Merchurch. and intra-church rivalries. ‘It has to be 
Wd that the Church in Kerala has been charac- 
trised. by never-ending fights among its various 
Ktominations and between various factions of the 
Aue church. The Latin-Syrian rivalry in Catholic 
ine and the Patriarch- Catholicos rivalry in the 
rest ant 2 Orthodox Church, which have often extended 


but ee fights, are cases in point. 


ated Vim alr leadership, -though it had some diffe- - 


ops: Ty al f opinion with the Christian churches, used 

Tire Y be ind the Congress-Kerala Congress com- 

ised They after continue to be part of the above combine 
T 


eof the formation of National Democratic 
lege qi » their political organ, in 1974. Thus, 
eged fis S “ominant areas, the Congress: NDP axis 
sto ii x." Picturised as a Hindu mouthpiece, and 
hera àla Congress ás a Christian mouthpiece in 


the Who Where th 

f Ba 28ress, K 
wS 

differe 

SStieg affe 


yment by C 
t Deeds. Bill in 1974. 


. political 
. Christian colleges, Kerala Students’ Congress (KSC), 


: 3 ERT AS j Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 5 N SATENA 
dto the early Latin Americat@hrch? Suits “Church establishment. For all major issues affecting 


the interests of the Church they used to join hands. 
The Government’s position in the recent fishermen’s 
agitation is the best example. It is also a well-known 
fact that all inter-party and intra-party differences in 
the two Kerala Congress parties are frequently 
mediated by the bishops and the cardinals. The 
Church’s role in active politics became clearer during 
the time of nominations to the last Lok Sabha elec- 
tions. This came in the wake of merger talks bet- 
ween the two Muslim Leagues and the calculations 
in political circles regarding the Congress-I making 
big headway out of ‘sympathy vote.’ Out of fear of 


the emergence of a massive Muslim monolith anda ` 


possible phase of Congress-I hegemony in the event 
of a major Congress-J Victory, the Church moved 
swiftly to units the two Kerala Congress parties 
overnight to be able to bargain fora third Kerala 
Cengress seat at Idikki. 


However, the Church’s economic base (with assets 


, worth crores of rupees, which includes substantial 


foreign remittances) remains as it is, it cannot move 
beyond limits. Hence, the ruling Congress Party at 
the Centre has used the bishops to persuade (and 
even to threaten) the Kerala Congress to fall in line 


with the former’s interests. It has been re ported that — 


this was how Kerala Congress, which joined hands 
with the. Marxists against the Emergency Initially, 
was forced to join the Congress Ministry in 1975, 
and Kerala Congress-M to withdraw support to the 
Nayanar Ministry in 1981. 


The socio-political strategies of the Church in 
Kerala by no means remain static. Traditionally, 
foreign-funded development programmes have been 
among ifs nen-politicisation strategies. Subsequently, 
it started patronising and even. financing its favourite 
patty, the Kerala Congress. In many 


students’ wing of Kerala Congress, has been getting 
undue patronage from the managements to enable 
them to capture power in the students’ unions at the. 
college and university levels. All the Christian 
churches in the State started youth clubs at parish 
level since early 1970s. Recently these clubs have 
started ‘giving para-military training to their mem- 
bers on lines of that of RSS. In most parts of 
Central Kerala, membership of these youth clubs 
and the youth wings of the Kerala Congress. has” 
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led by the bishops and the All- 
(AKCC) on the other over 
Government land, has 
the Christian 
chauvinists’ long-felt demand for a new university 
(as the other two universities in the State having 
- been “shared” between Nairs and Muslims) mate- 
rialised through the Kottayam-based Gandhiji 
University. This university cut a poor figure as it 
continues to be a ‘centre of higher learning’ only on 
paper, with neither the bare minimum facilities 
required for a university nor recognition from the 
University Grants Commission even after three 
years of its inception. 
Moreover, the Christian establishment has been 
demanding more and more new schools, colleges 
and universities under their management through its 


chauvinists 
- Kerala Catholic Congress 
` the “right” to encroach. on y 
received national attention. Similarly, 


mouthpiece, the Kerala Congress. Recently, the ` 


market rates have crossed Rs 60,000 for a junior 
lecturer’s post and Rs 2,000 for admission in com- 
munity .and management quotas for graduate 
courses in Christian colleges.6 Unauthorised col- 
lections from pupils have recently gained national 
attention especially because of the recent ‘Carmel 
incident.’ t 

Though, the Christian establishment has been 


at losing its upper hand in Kerala society and polity, 
4 the formation of the Kerala Congress is a pointer to 


the changing dimensions of Church politics. While 
traditionally the decisions of the Nair-Christian 
combine were reflected in the policies of a single 
political party, the Congress, the emerging trend in 
Kerala politics has been the multiplication of com- 


EVR TEE 


petty pressure groups. They play a politics of unity- 
and-struggle in order to achieve their role of fighting 

the progressive forces and to maximise their gains 

using the Government machinery. The Kerala 

; Congress (which has been described by many as 

4 Kottayam Congress”) or either faction of it has 
k been holding berth in all ruling coalitions in the 
é State since 1969. They have been acting as powerful 
pressure groups for the interests they represent. The 
impact of this pressurising has been reflected in 
_. many of the political decisions of Governments in 
the State such as the passing of the Gift Deeds Bill 
which robbed the landless of much of the distribut- 


_ versity to quench Christian communa i ) 
indiscriminate setting up of a. was 
under Private management, the creation of financial 
anarchy by playing upon the State’s annual Budget 
and indiscriminate tax exemptions to big planters 
d traders!” The most recent example of pressure 
tactics has been the’ unification of the two Keral 
C gress parties in order to demand for one 2 
ok Sabha seat from the ee 


-led LDF Ministy could 


able surplus land, the setting up of the Gandhiji Uni- 


munal political parties which are nothing more than ^ 


ruling United Democratic 


individuals stood with the people in case 


Gregorios failed to oppose th 


the ruling classes in order to serve their one 
non-politicisation of the masses. The pi iPose of 
ress and the Church. accommodate ences Cong. 
order to serve this purpose. The concent Other jy 
Syrian Christians in Kottayam and Idikki oo of 


and the natural rubber economy to which fistricts be p 
wedded (which again is concentrated + 3e church 
districts) together with the Church’s political Se onsor 
gies, have fuelled narrow regional sentiments sly Kolhan 
part of the State. There has been a conscious” this d pave bE 
tical effort to mould the citizens in such g ae poli- W these ` 
their thoughts may be concentrated only on that yatoue: 
things: the bishop, rubber and Kerala Congres three eonom 

The Christian theolcgy of liberation ip tei politica 
unlike in Latin America, is a mixed bag cont aa, 7 college 
people and groups having varying degrees of eat 4 Govern 
gical convictions. Therefore, the social contributi a orke i 
of this theology as an ideology can be ae 1 ing 4 pI 
only from the point of view of social praxis, that i yonotic 
from the way the so-called liberation theologian, The * 
react to concrete social issues. how a 

Writings on the new theology in India contain "09 
ample instances of misconceptions, inconsistencies, | “coi 
or even radical pretence. The underdevelopment | PY 
ideologies propagated by Latin American social | alist 
scientists like Celso Furtado and Raul Prebisch 4 Wants 
illuminated the thought of liberation theologians in 4 US 
Latin America. Bishop Gregorios, a vocal spokes- | 0log) 
man of the new theology in India, alleges that | lslitute 
Prebisch makes a clear deviance of not going into a hr De 
full analysis of the whole structural pattern — in "Sof 
cluding the role of the national’ bourgeoisie in the Western 
developing countries and their state bureaucracy | ee 
which are the Jocal mechanisms through which the | Vestern 
pattern of exploitation operates.!8_ If the problem | nat 
is so identified, strategy of the liberation theologians | a W 
should be tailored accordingly to oppose the pie t 
national bourgeoisie as the immediate enemy of the | Aue a 
people. Bishop Gregorios himself does not seem ae 
make a clear identification of the role of the hind 
national bourgeoisie. If at all he does, the theory “] id y 
doés not seem to be put at the practical Jevel. i a 

A strategy of mobilising the people against ie he 
combine of imperialism and national bourgeoin eee 
implies a consistent effort to educate the Peon ite 
The liberation theologian has the advantage of aes ae 
the powerful instrument of religion for this purpose: de Bat 


on l ips an 
Only, the fact that some of the action Brog Piero- 


tem 
level issues (as in the fishermen’s_ agitation Cait 
adequately explain their ideological convicto a 
loyalty to the cause of the people. 


« a e 


Liberation theology, asit is understood 1 the 
America and Enee, has. been antithetical to! 
establishment, whether religious of PO aher 
India, it seems to make compromises an okk | 
opposing wrong policies of state power ân le of bis A 
religious establishment. For instance, Pre 7 
own homè'town, Kottayam, know well toir 


metimes he seems to be a pucca Christian 


“ves 5° 


i sere I? 
aa Pasis aaa and sometimes an ardent Marxist 
i ¢ Í e z . . 
lg- f Cech; working as the feeder organisation 
nH he Cinperialist-national bourgeoisie combine, is 
of e 


T mpowersul, and that way, more dangerous than 


cts gore er se. The role of Church and Church- 
are church i agencies in the secessionist movements in 
ese gonso (Bihar), Nagaland, Mizoram and Tripura 
te- ķolhan much discussed and well documented. 
T pave Pal issues, however, have remained largely 
hat A De hed by the liberation theologians, besides the 
eae uoto mic power of the Church, which has definite 
: NA implications. In issues such as the private 
lia, i a teachers’ strike for direct payment (by the 
ing 1 Goveroment)?0 at various times, and the medicos 
lo- f rike against the Government's policy of sanction- 
ion 4? a private Medical College in Kerala, were left. 
ted | P ized by these theologians. : 
is, “| The “liberation theologians” in India apparently 
ans 


iow a great passion for the “Marxist . way” of 
| malysing society. The non-Marxian approaches 
J wording to them are attempts to solve the problem 
| ofpoverty within the existing society and short of 
‘socialism and hence are unacceptable. Two main 
d mriants of this approach are: (a) Gandhism in its 
rious versions; and (b) “Another Development 
leology” promoted by the Dag Hammarskjceld 
| stitute (DHI) and the International Foundation 
fr Development Alternatives (IFDA). “These 
"ys of thinking, sensibly Teacting against the two 
| \estern alternatives of capitalism and socialism, 


Western stance. This anti-Western stance is assumed 
A mainly by People who have been so brainwashed by. 
jet Western education and training that they are 
table to enter deeply into their own traditions; it 


$ also almost completely financed by and promoted 
lom the West? 21 : 


„hese allegations against the protagonists of the 
ir way” 


biie a aTe valid. However, they do not help 
li Iistify the ideology 
| add social action and 


service are nothing new in 


isi n country, Itas been an emerging phenomenon 
ple the ae developing countries and it cuts across the 
sing Yop, cecal and ideological convictions of people and, 
oe tations, While in the past, foreign funds had 
and i ni brought into the country in the name of “social 
a ter and “community development”, the. aid 
ag n has changed rapidly over the years. Apparen- 
ax action groups and organisations in Third~ 
atin mattis have been increasingly financed 
the i Coordin, ational Organisation§ such as Inter-Church 


atp ton 


i Organisation (ICCO), Blenden Mission 
ag Niare. i 


ese action 


j found their appeal mainly on a superficial anti- ` 


‘of the allegers. Foreign- 


A : ` 
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politicisation through extremism which is self- 
defeating and hence counfer-revolutionary. Both 
the Church establis ment and the “liberation 
theologians” get foreign funds, whether. from the 
same donor agencies or different ones. Liberation 
theologians in the ccuntry, if they are honest to 
their cause, should Oppcse the very economic base. 
of the Church establishment, which has its roots in 
exploitation of the people and in imperialism. 

The liberation theologians in India allege that the 
‘third way’, in which religion finds a piace, is more 
dangerous, since it makes a Pretension of espousing a 
religious and spiritual orientation; thus it appeals to 
the growingly affluent and bored people of even the 
socialist countries, “Mainly because this approach 
has a half-truth, its attractiveness js doubly dan- 
gerous”.® However, taking this cosmopolitan 
approach they play a dual role of conflict and com- 
promise with the Church establishment. There has | 
been increasing disillusionment among the ranks 
regarding the functioning of the Christian churches. 
The liberation theologians, while making capital out 
of this disillusionment, do not go deep in question- 
ing the very ideology of the establishment. They 
Seem to have an understanding with the latter to 
keep themselves out of confrontation on immediate 
issues. The recent fishermen’s agitation was pro- 
bably the only exception and it Seems, after the first 
stage of the agitation was over, they have come into 
agreement with each other.24 i : 

_ In a rapidly changing world where socialist ideo- 
logy has been making rapid headway, the Strategies 
of Church establishment also have not remained un- 
changed. Of late, the theology of liberation itself 
has been increasingly used by the establishment in- 
order to conceal their class interests and to present 
a radical posture. Thus they praise the distant and 
_ the present while denouncing the immediate and the 
past. For example, while the Church establishment 
in India praises the chivalrous. fight ‘of the Latin 
American priests against oppression and exploitation, 
it joins with the exploiters and oppressors in this 
couatry. Similarly, while ostensibly denouncing the 
policies of the establishment which led to the down- ~ 
-fall of the first Communist Ministry in India in~ 
1959, they seem to be playing into the hands ofthe . 
same establishment on some crucial issues, EDE 
- The Church establishment in 
‘of using a priest- 
„Kan, the vocal 
League, as its powe st progres 
ious “Liber. 
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st Bengal and Tripura have 
taken serious note of the activities of voluntary OT- 
ganisations in those States, and have taken the bol 
step of banning the activities of some of the foreign 
funded Christian organisations. L 


the Governments of We 
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| iem rigidly. Imam Abu Hanifa, 
| he founder of the Hanafi School 
| followed by most of 
| Muslims is reported to have said 
1 that if two of his disciples differ 
} fom him their opinion should be 


Indian 


uken seriously. The taqlid (rigid 
following) insisted upon by the 
‘ama in India hardly conforms 
of Imam Abu 
Hanifa. nS 
Coming back to the Supreme 
Court judgement one can certain- 


J maintain that it is not in con- ` 
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Klamic jurisprudence. But the 
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4 
‘lng 


ltir in Parting. Allama _ 
_ 1S commentary discus 


, fails to understand 


»to follow the established 


ome commentators to f 
iS Mahr (dower) while 
implies gift at the 


of mata (see Tafsir Ibn Kathir, 
Commentary on Sayaqul, Deo- 
band edition, pp-460). It shows 
the range of differences in fixing 
the exact sense of mat’a and its 
quantification. 

For limiting the maintenance 
to the period of iddat (i.e., wait- 
ing period before remarriage of 
woman) Shahabuddin quoting the 
verse 65-6 argues that in the case 
of a divorcee who is pregnant, a 
time limit is fixed for the iddat 
(that is until she gives birth to the 
child). How can it go beyond the 
iddat in the case of one who is 
not pregnant...? Shahabuddin 
the real 
import of Quranic injunction. In 
case of pregnant divorcee the 
period has been specified so that 
the husband does not drive her 
out without maintenance until 
she delivers (and before that she 
cannot remarry). However, in 
case she is not pregnant the holy 
book does not prescribe any 
specific period for maintenance 
precisely because it would depend 
on individual circumstances. The 


-Quran exhorts men to make suffi- 


cient provision for them so that 
divorcees do not suffer. Had the 
Quran specified the period, many 


‘individual cases could not have 


been taken care of. The Quran 
has wisely refrained from pres- 
cribing the period. The key 
words used by the Quran in this 


-case are ihsan (benevolence) and 
- maruf (what is socially accept-. 


able at the time). Even if not 


obligatory the man must treat his . 
‘divorced wife with 1 

m’aruf. The verse Shahabuddin . 
“quotes (65-6) exhorts men to keep 


ihsan and 


their divorced wives with the 
same standard as that of theirs 
and not to make their (divorced 


. would do until it comes 


„reality: 


and other members of Muslim 


(in addition to the holy Piogeg PA RASA abont HS meang Justice of Quran. The Quran shows 


utmost concern for women and 
their cause. It is wrong to argue 
that if a divorced woman has no 
other provision then her blood 
relations who would inherit from 
her should take care -of her. 
What about those women who 
have nothing to leave behind 
them by way of inheritance? Tf 
they had enough to leave behind 
by way of inheritance the 
question of maintenance would 
not have arisen. 

Also, gone are the days of joint 
family system..Modern nuclear 
families cannot sustain divorced 
daughters or sisters let alone 
cousins or nieces. The argument 
that a divorced woman reverts 
to her family might have been 
valid in the past. The jurists then 
were tight as it was socially. 
accepted practice in those days. 
It is no longer so and one has to 
seriously rethink the whole prob-. 
lem. How many parents in 
modern conditions would wel- 
come their divorced daughters 
back into the family? The possi- 
bility is much less in case of 
brothers and sisters. The divorcee 
would be naturally left alone to 
fend for herself. _ 

It is also merely hypothetical 
to argue as Shahabuddin does 
that if there is none else to 
take care of the divorcee the 
Islamic state would do. Where 
is Islamic state? Where is Bait 
al-mal (state treasury or -welfare 
fund) in India? What the women 
into 
existence? It is ridiculous to make 
such hypothetical arguments 
when hundreds of Muslim women 


are suffering in reality. Why so P 


much vehemence to defend men’s 
right after all? Shahabuddin 


also argues “‘...it is the duty of ~ 


the Muslims to change the social 
context and not to distort the 
Quranic teachings to fit the social 


I know what Shahabuddi 


May 


Personal Law Board have done 
to change the social reality az d 
‘to make itin keeping w. E 

ings of the holy. 


‘How long should + 


ue 
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men? Has it proposed any 
reforms? It has been only vigo- 
rous in defending men’s rights. 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
many other eminent *ulama have 
maintained that three divorces in 
one sitting (the most commonly 
mode of divorce by Indian 


Disarray in Muslim 


Te Urdu monthly al-Furgan of 
Lucknow, belonging to circles 
close to the President of the All- 
India Muslim Personal Law 
Board, has lamented that a sec- 
tion of Muslims “have welcomed 
the judgement (of the Supreme 
Court in the Mohammed Ahmad 
Khan vs. Shah Bano Begum case) 
and adopted the view that it 
would help to puta stop to the 
oppression of women in our 
Muslim society.” (May 1985). 


The attitude of this section 
consisting of “some lawyers and 
other modern educated people? 
was bad enough as it was. But 
al-Furgan’s main worry arose out 
of the situation in the camp of 
the protagonists of the Muslim 
Personal Law Board, They quar- 
relled among themselves and 
carried their quarrels into the 
open. The a/-Furgan expressed the 
apprehension that “the spate of 
Statements, counter-statements, 
communications (to the press) 
and counter-communications, ac- 
cusations and allegations against 
each other among people con- 

~ sidered to be the representatives 
of the Indian Muslim community 
«may lead to division in the 
community itself.” (ibid, pp 8-9), 


Muslims) is not permissible as 
itis not based on Quran and 
sunna. It is innovated form of 
divorce and yet nothing has been 
done by the Board to banish it. 
It is defended asa divine law. 
Let the Muslim Personal Law 
Board take initiative in bringing 
about much needed reforms and 


Personal Law Lobby 


It appears that this comment 
had some effect on, at least, a 
section of the leadership. Syed 
Shahabuddin had replied to this 
charge in ‘a letter:to the same 
paper on May 12. But after a 
lapse of almost .two months 
be found it necessary to 
come out with a more detailed 
explanation (Qaumi Awaz, 
July .4). He complained that 
“the most painful aspect of the 
Shah Bano case is that under 
(the demoralising) impact of 
defeat, efforts are being made 
to sow disaffection against the 
Personal Law Board and its 
leadership, The ball was set 
rolling by Yunus Saleem’!. He 
criticised the way the latter had 
conducted the case. His “‘style, 
as also the points, of argument 
before the Supreme Court,” said 
Syed Shahabuddin, “were wrong. 
The points on which we had 
laid stress in the briefing were 
presented only at the fag end and 
that too cursorily’’. 


In the meantime, complaints 
were made that the different 
Muslim organisations represented 
in the Muslim Personal Law 
Board were each trying to outdo 
the others, The Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
and the Jama’t-i-Islami were 
Separately represented by their 
own lawyers without any attempt 
at coordination between them 
or with the lawyer of the Board. 


Despite this, however, attempts 
continued to be made to set up 


a broad front consisting not 


only of all the Muslim politi 
ll the political 
and semi-political organisations 


the Jama’t, 


{ the 
Muslimeen 


‘sion for the fate of the move: i 


~ Salahuddin Owaisi 42 


(the Muslim League, the Jamiat, if 


then oppose any m 

part of the Government to the qi 
the Islamic laws. Let pers Change 
Shahabuddin spend more je like 
ushering in these reforme S on 
defending medieval Practice than 
loosing their relevance. a fast 


Asghar Ali Engineer 


among the Muslims Ji 

ahl-i-Hadees and the Ge 
(represented by Prince Silvie 
Qadr). A joint statement carry- 
ing the signatures of 14 Muslim 
leaders was issued. A joint plan 
of protest actions was chalked 
out. A committee to organise 
a convention of all Muslim 
legislators in the country was 


set up with Syed Shahabuddin |"? 

as secretary. aout 
This convening committee, 4 Inthis 

however, faced rough weather 

from the very - beginning. 

Repeated meetings yielded no 


practical results. Finally, a meet- 
ing was called for July 12. Invita- 
tions were issued stressing the 
special importance of the occa- ihes, 


ment. 
But on the fateful day, Col. 
Basheer Husain Zaidi was the 1 
only person to turn up beside 4 
the convener, Syed Shahabuddin, 
and his assistant, Ahmad Alt 
Qasmi. The ‘meeting’ had two | 
letters before it. One was from 
G.M. Banatwala, M.P., advise 
postponement of the conyent ; 
On the other hand, AZIZ i a 
MP, in his letter, threatene a 
wash his hands of Oe 
affair if the convention was Teo 4 
poned, Mir Qasim had W 1 
to express his inability tO 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Salt 


Ahmad Hasim ; 
intimated: that they - 
be able to come: Other mt 
of the committee did © 


ie of affairs would natura- 
i ae premium on extremist 
je The Supreme Court is 
ee constant attack. Syed 
the Teshabuddin has repeatedly 
hias Vited that the Supreme Court 
jum Jnddecided the case even before 
rry- J hearing began. In Kerala 
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Iked Jsiim League leader. But such 
nise J eedings are expected to yield 
Slim | nod political fallout in the form 
Was J increased popularity in the 
ddin mmunity. 
ttee, 4 Inthis background has to be 
ther fen the action of the Jama’t of 
ing. fte Beemapalli mosque near 
no jlivandrum against a Muslim 
jeet- goman for alleged adultery and 
vita- J®nsumption of alcoholic drinks. 
the {Ite Jama’t sentenced her to 101 
cca- Hihes, social boycott and other 
ove- jUlinities’ When the woman 
{id notice through a lawyer of 
re ; Election, the Jama’t withdrew 
ide 4d patence without much loss 
din Bie It was explained that 
A “the sentence was just, 
two | 
from | 
ising 
tion. Abi ; 
e (monthly journal 
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E vever, is not the end 
a TDS: agitation. The next stage 
goie to be marked by intense 
i site tween various organisa- 
[e0 between various indi- 
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it could not be imposed in 
a country not ruled by Muslims. 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait did one 
better by insisting that stoning a 
woman to death is’ the just 
punishment for adultery. But, he 
regretted, Jslam’s penal law is not 
in force in India. 


The question of the Muslim 
Personal Law and the attitude of 
the various parties to it has led 
to some interesting developments 
in the political scenario in 
Kerala. While the Indian Union 
Muslim League, a constituent of 
the ruling alliance, is spearhead- 
ing the movement in ‘defence of 
the Muslim Personal Law’, its 
rival All-India Muslim League, 
so far allied with the Left front, 
found itself threatened by a 
pincer. On one side is the IUML 
and, on the other, the former’s 
erstwhile ally, the CPM, actively 
campaigning in support of the. 
Supreme Court judgement. 
AIML hastily withdrew from the 
CPM-led Left front. IUML, tak- 
ing full advantage of the discom- 
fiture of its rival League and of 
its own increased popularity 
among the Muslim masses, is 
seeking to stake its claim toa 
higher price. - 


Sulaiman Sait has expressed 
satisfaction at Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assurance that no 
uniform Civil Code will be 
imposed against the wishes of 
the Muslims. E.M.S. Namboodri- 
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pad has concurred with this 
view. He agrees that the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament should 
wait till a favourable opinion 
evolves among the Muslims. But 
Banatwala’s proposed amend- 
ments to Article 44 of the Consti- 
tution and to Section 125 of the 
Cr. P.C. exempting Muslims 
from their operation are a diffe- 
rent proposition altogether. The 
Congress may find itself in quan- 
dary on the issue, in Kerala at 
least. The CPM, by leading the 
Opposition to the Muslim Per- 
sonal Law, hopes to be the gainer 
in the long run. 

IUML also hopes to gain, not 
only by further consolidating its 
following in Kerala, but also by 
projecting itself as the only true 
spokesman of Islam in the coun- 
try. The present disarray in the 


‘camp of Muslim Personal Law 


supporters, thus, serves IUML’s 
interests. But will it also lead to 
a race between the various ele- 
ments of the camp with all its 
obscurantist implications, its 
advocacy of fundamentalism and 
a backward-looking way of life? 
Only the future can show. - 

But one thing is certain. Anti- 
Muslim communalism and riots 
in one part of the country after 
another only weaken the liberal 
and progressive elements among 
Muslims and help the reactiona- 
ries to consolidate their hold. O 
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DOCUMENT 


- Tamil Stand at Thimpu 


Despite a ban on day-to-day 
atives of the Sri Lanka Goy 
media reported extensively 
Mainstream publishes here 


_ STATEMENT MAD. 
OF TAMIL EELAM (LTTE), TAMIL 
PEOPLE’S REVOLUTIONARY LIB ] 
NISATION OF STUDENTS (EROS), PEOPLE 


Hass carefully considered a set of proposals put 

forward by a 
Government of Sri Lanka on July 9 and 10, 1985, 
we the Members of the Tamil delegation consisting 
of LTTE, TELO, EPRLF, EROS, PLOT and TULF 
have unanimously decided to reject these proposals, 
since they do not even remotely meet the aspirations 
of 6ur people. 

2. These proposals, purporting to deal with the 
devolution of power directly at the District and 
indirectly at the Provincial level are none other than 
the old scheme announced by President Jayawardene 
on December 14, 1984 at the penultimate stages of 
the All Party Conference held in Colombo. All 
sections of the Tamil people strongly condemned 
and totally rejected the above scheme of President 
Jayawardene. With callous unconcern for the wave 
of repression let loose on the Tamil people since 
December, 1984. the revival of the defunct proposal 
of President Jayawardene clearly indicates that the 
Sri Lankan Government has no serious intention 
of finding a fair and just solution to the Tamil issue 
by peaceful negotiation. 

' 3. We had resolved to participate at this Conference 


re ; 
press coverage at Thimpu during the talks between the represent- SHEE 
ernment and the delegation of the Tamil organisations, the Sri Lanka 
on the talks. As the Tamil point of view has hardly got adequate notice | ies 
two statements made by the Tamil delegates at Thimpu. —Editor ” feren 
Nairob 
` ption, 
E BY THE TAMIL DELEGATION CONSISTING OF LIBERATION TIGER |s. 
EELAM LIBERATION ORGANISATION (TELO), EELAM | 4) 
ERATION FRONT (EPRIF), EELAM REVOLUTIONARY ORGA- from 1 
S LIBERATION ORGANISATION OF TAMILEELAM |? doct 
(PLOT) AND TAMIL UNITED LIBERATION FRONT (TULF), ON JULY 12, 1985 AT THIMpU, | ee 
Mau. 
armed forces and the non-observance by the Goy. | tecon 
the Leader of the Delegtion of the ernment of the truce agreement and to demand the She 
implementation of the set of pre-conditions stipulat- ' from t 
i ed by us. We wish to express our deep dissatisfaction | docume 
at the explanation given to us by the Sri Lankan | "Omen 
Government Delegation with regard tothe above | mpena 
matters. We wish to reiterate that the Sri Lankan Israeli i 
armed forces continue military atrocities in several } © walk 
areas in the Eastern Province in breach of the truce the UN 
agreement. The armed forces are not confined to | "as re 
barracks in these areas: but are engaged in search of racis 
and arrest operations and, thus, harass the civilian PLO de 
population. We also wish to point out that the so- UNE 
called homeguards who in fact are armed Sinhala inthe p 
civilians continue rampaging in Trincomalee and po 
Muthur areas committing arson and murder. We, J (or the 
therefore, demand that the Government of Sri Lanka” oe 
should take immediate steps to confine the armè tump} 
forces to barracks and to disarm the ‘homai i$ Co 
guards’. ; r alere 
4: We have found these proposals unacceptable ve 
but if the Sri Lankan Government through T a 
delegation places any new proposals that come oi ee 
to the expectations of our people, we shall: consi ine 


to discuss primarily the violations by the Sri Lankan 


; E is our considered view that any meaningful solu- 
tion to the national question of the Island must 
be based on the following four cardinal principles: 


(1) Recognition of the Tamils of Sri 

- distinct nationality; ee a 
(2) Recognition of an identified Tamil ho 
l f me 

d the guarantee of its territorial integrity: a 
Based on the above, recognition of 
ena jle right of self-determination of the Tans 


STATEMENT MADE BY THE TAMIL DELEGATION CONSISTING OF PLOT, EPRLE 
LTTE, TELO AND TULF ON THE CONCLUDING DAY OF THE THIMPU TALKS, JULY 13 


` of the denial of those basic rights © 


_ peace, we are p 


them. (July 12, 1985) 


a Beir A> 
Different countries have“ fashioned different ie 
tems of Governments to ensure these Pt depe 3 
have demanded and struggled for an v arising © 
Tamil State as the answer to this problem ai> fe. T 


f our peop cg 


proposals put forward by the Sri 
ment Delegation as their solution 10 © 
totally unacceptable. Therefore, We 

them as stated by us in our statemen 
1985. However, in view of our © 


vilian 


e $0" 4 


nhala 
and 
We, 


anka 


rmed 


jome- 
í “onferences: a game of political one-upmanship,- 


table 


this 1 
ne up i 
sider 


| [fene as the remark by the leader of the US dele- 
R) 
; ation, 


; wed unexpectedly in a consensus with the delegates 


|; document on “forward-looking 
| nise the status of women in the next 15 years, 
| Maureen Reagan, the Presidents daughter, claimed 
| the consensus was a victory for US. 


e ANE 


MEN’S WORLD 


l rhe Conference Game 


| sHEELA REDDY 


thing as informative about the UN Con- 
ad nO on Women that ended on July 27 in 


Maureen Reagan, at the end of -the Con- 
When a dealock that lasted four hours 


fom 157 nations unanimously adopting the text of 
Strategies” to 


She was referring to the demand by delegates 


Í fom the Third World nations to include in the 
< document “Zionism” 
| women’s progress 


as one of the obstacles to 
in addition to colonialism, 
imperialism, apartheid, and hegemony. The US and 
Israeli delegates, of course, objected and threatened 
towalk out if there was any reference to Zionism in 
the UN document. Eventually, the offending word 


| Yas replaced by a more ambiguous “and all forms 


racism” and amity was restored with even the 


PLO delegate contenting herself with the remark: — 


“UN had characterised Zionism as a form of racism 
inthe past.” 


Maureen Reagan was not entirely unjustified, 


forthe Third World had backed up under the 


intransigence of US. But what that little crow of 


fubh epitomises is the spirit that pervaded 
this Conference, and for that matter, most global 


ia the lines. of battle are drawn even before 
Tate “legates arrive with a martial fervour, to reite- 
debate “ir governments’ stands on- long-standing 
about "Tespective of what the Conference is really 


The 


ast i ics and 
ttrorism Ar EO, Global. Economics 


Points of the Conference by various groups 
abs, Africans, Americans and Israelis. _ 


tilien atly 


» and 


ture was. 
Zio: D 


5i D agin I 


cation and training, particularly in 


7 Pate Nairobi Conference followed the familiar . 
Wee delegates ranged on either side of the East- 
Middle E Tontation; disputes on: subjects like the 


| the word ‘women’ tacked on as an 
q Watios web and the inevitable walkouts staged at 


1 "y ne tome was perhaps a little unexpected. It will benefit all people. — 


, ~Onference on Women held in Mexico — 
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voted against a clause supporting military, economic 
and political sanctions against South Africa, and 
against another clause calling for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. However, a shaky con- 
Sensus was marshalled up for the text of the docu- 
ment for which, if one newspaper is to be believed, 
millions of women are waiting. 

The millions are due for a disappointment. There 
is nothing in the Nairobi document which has not 
been stated elsewhere in world fora. The document 
urges all countries to redouble their efforts to enable 
women to wield more power and reap more benefits. 
Reiterating the anxieties expressed during the 
Women’s Decade, it calls upon the various govern- 
ments to enforce laws granting women equality, to“ 
translate theoretically-granted opportunities of edu- 
technical,. 
managerial and non-traditional areas, into reality. 
And to recognise that it is women who are hardest 
hit by drought, poverty, apartheid, armed clashes 
and family conflict. = ; ; 

The document says a slow growth in the world. 
economy would mean negative implications for 
women, since, asa result of diminished resources, 
action to combat women’s low position, particularly 
their high rates of illiteracy, discrimination in 
employment, their unrecognised contribution to the 
economy and their special health needs, may be post- - 


\ poned. 


“A pattern of development, promoting just and 
equitable growth on the basis of justice and equality 
in international economic relations could ‘make 


possible the attainment of the goals and objectives — 


of the international development strategy. It could 
also make a significant improvement in the status of 
women while enhancing women’s effective contribu- 
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important basis for the enjoyment of other rights. 
The document also points out that to promote the 
interests of women effectively, women must be able 
to enjoy their right to take part in national and 
international decision-making processes, including 
the right to dissent publicly and peacefully from 
their governments’ policies, and to increase their 
participation in the promotion of peace within and 


between nations. 

Perbaps the one new dimension in this Conference 
was the discussion on disarmament and issues of 
domestic violence. Some governments were hesitant 
to include “domestic violence” under the peace- 
heading in the UN document. But many delegates 
felt that individual and world peace are linked. And 
as women are the main beneficiaries of social ser- 
vices the UN document recognises that overloaded. 
military budgets hurt them the most. “Women want 
not just peace but less arms,” a member of the East 
German delegation told the Conference. 


ne E 


Except for that, delegates at the C 

r th ga onfi 
most of their time debating the same issuer SPent 
come up in the earlier women’s conferences that haq 


However, in one respect, the Nairobi 
was a step ahead of the earlier Tae Konference 
time it was taken entirely for granted ‘that aes first 
no seperate women’s issues — that the ere are 
women is closely linked to war, povert Status of 
North-South and East-West relations. “Jt A racism, 
rent in Copenhagen,” a US delegate o diffe- 
agency. ‘“There were pockets of challenge b a news 
went with a Western idea of feminism. ut people 


“Third-World feminism’ — a term not accept i 
e 


across the board until Nairobi — h aah 

set the tone this time. “The Conference Hees 

an awareness at the world-level that womens iain 
are global issues”, as the President of the oe 
ference, Margaret Kenyatta summed it up On 
wonders if there are not less elaborate wa X 
achieving this limited goal. O poe! 


Protest against W. German Racket 


ROBERTO AMPUERO 


Wt GERMAN feminists and the opposition Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) are waging a campaign 
to convince the Government to crack down on the 
importation of Third World women and children for 
sexual purposes. 


The “business” has become increasingly obvious 
to the public in recent years, since the agencies that 
handle it are advertising their “services” in the 
country’s main newspapers and weeklies. -Advertisé- 
ments offering “affectionate Latin American women 
for marriage — trial-period and right to return 
guaranteed”, accompanied by photographs of attrac- 
tive dark-haired women, are now common i 
weeklies throughout Western Europe. E 


SPD sent the Government a i 
stricter laws to crack down on ae 
trafficking in foreign human beings. SPD Tepito: 

Herta Daubler-Gmelin reported that the agencie : 
which now number about a dozen here, have be 3 
aa aree pony in West Germany since ite 

, which has allowed them 

countries. “The agencies tas tall uy ee 

ey eae said. “They offer men tourist trips t 

: ird World countries, providing them with ah 
‘and female companionship — sometimes from a 


K R Tiro WORE women, yee are willing to marry 
| men e legislator explai os 
both cases, they offer Re a 
I ases, catalogues which i 
‘women’s photographs and ‘“‘vital Re me 


gh one of these agencies costs 


ile a “wife — correspond 

included” — costs alee “US 

SST. : 

: = both cece they are promoting ae 
p ubler-Gmelin said. “But in the 


under 10 years old — during their stay. They also ~ 


ion is particularly dramatic, 


since the women who travel to West Germany are 
at the agency’s mercy. Many manage to get 
“married and build a home. But most end up with- 
out a husband after a few weeks, while the agency 
takes away their passports and claims that the 
women owe them huge debts.” 

“Stricter legislation, an intensive publicity cam: 
paign and collaboration among West European 
police forces would help combat the problem”, the 
SPD legislator said. But Daubler-Gmelin noted that 
the European demand for Third World women an 
children is also linked to “a more complex system, 
which, based on racist concepts, promotes this kip 
of situation in the press and on radio and tele- 
vision”. j . 

Recently there has been a noticeable change in 
the agencies’ advertisements. While in the 19708; 
the women came almost exclusively from Asia and 
Africa, today they are increasingly from Lati 
America. “This is possibly another 
sequence of the serious (economic) crisis the arked: 
nentis experiencing”, Daubler-Gmelin vi possier 
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Very often the production schedul sure 
stream is disrupted because of repeated ai 
of power supply at the press where thej ou 
printed. The Delhi Electric Supply Undertakine 
(DESU) has been aware of our plight in 
out the paper in time.. Perhaps Mar 
readers may lend a helping hand by 2” 

| ex tra-persuasion on the DESU auth on 
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UPTA 
aNIRUD HA G ; 

. pook had a pleasurably quaint title: The 

HE ident’s Rammohan Centenary Volume with the 
gers name in small print, H.C. Sarkar & 
‘Calcutta, 1933. I had picked up’ the volume 
ith some others to know more about Ram- 
1" han Roy’s ideas on the position of women, 
special in the context of the UN Conference on 
-24). 
j M eanicaohant Because I believe (though 
| others may contest it) that among all the luminaries 
Í of modern India — and that includes Gandhi — 
Rammohan alone was committed to advancing the 
feminist cause without any compromise. Alone, 
I imong his contemporaries, he stormed the citadel of 
1 blind superstitions to call for an end to the practice 
f of widow-burning, Sati. Ranged against him were 
ihe giants of Hindu conservatism who defended 
Sai by invoking the rulings of various Sastras. In 
particular, they quoted: “‘Mrite bhartari brahma- 
tharyam tandanwarohanam va” meaning “after the 
death of her husband a woman shall become an 
acetic, or ascend the funeral pile”. 

Delving deep into the Sastras Rammohan came 
| ct with a counter-argument positing that “‘ascend- 
} 0g the funeral pile” was not the only course pre- 

ribed, but that asceticism being mentioned first in 
order was, therefore, “‘the most pious conduct for a 
} Nidow to follow”. : . 

AS a master-tactician, Rammohan did not dispute 
authority of the Sastras. For had he not achiev- 
i a ely over the ancient scriptures, and made 
ca eats slokas the traditionalists invoked, he 
lave made no dent on Hindu consciousness. 


. in ‘ Ut in his pleadings with the British to call for a 
e í ieee he argued very differently. His petition 
R 5 sA 
atin Made by y Council (1830), opposing the appeal 


t 5 
on | atsar € advocates of Sati for a repeal of the 


ati? i Bentinck Tegulation passed by Lord William 

ced. Polemic » Was a. classic example of revolutionary ; 

sier te Hind, In that petition he made no mention of 

= arous Chouptutes, instead he concentrated on 
Iitionerg estan conscience in these words: “Your © 
Uch 


Fru, Hactice, abhorrent to all the feelings of 


J Onourab 
a l tedi ‘polished 
pacuted by its re-establishment”. 


8 of Mill and.Bentham, and against 


le House, much less that, haying 
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We BO: Gupta is Chairman, Centre 
Neru Git and African Studies, Jawa 
versity, New Delh : 
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Rammohan Roy and Rights of Women 


1 he Decade of Women, then in progress in Nairobi. 


Bengali literature and proved very effective). In 


Cannot permit themselves to suffer that _ 


; a © Obligations of society, and the principles — 
®vernment, will receive the sanction of — 


» the British name and character will. 


background of the Reform Bill of 1832, Ram- . 
mohan’s argument provoked immediate response. 
ane Privy Council endorsed Bentinck’s anti-Sati 

ill. 

Among the contributors to the book with a 
quaint title, I found Tagore, Gandhi, J.C. Bose, 
Nehru and many others. Tagore, in his inimitable 
way, describes Rammohan as “‘the foremost of those 
brave spirits who have stood up in the face of hosti- 
lity and misunderstanding (to) welcome the spirit of 
this New Age”. Nehru calls him ‘a rebel”; and 
Sarojini Naidu considers Rammohan to be the 
“first liberator of Modern India”. But the line that 
touches one’s innermost being is the one from a 
lady, who asks, “What would have happened to 
me ifno Rammohan was born? For I became a 
widow at the age of 13.” 

In this anxious query I detected the note of wonder- 
ment and anguished cry of all women held in bond- 
age to be used as serfs, entertainers, or as mere 
property. In launching his campaign against Sati, 
Rammohan evolved his own ideas on the rights of 
women and presented them in the form of a dialogue 
between the advocates and opponents of Sati (a form 
of writing which became current in 19th century 


a lengthy tract on widow-burning (1820), dedicated’ 
to the Marchioness of Hastings (Note, not to her 
husband, Lord Hastings) he gave the arguments of. 
scholars and pundits defending Sati on the ground 
that “women are by nature of inferior understand- 
ing, without resolution, unworthy of trust, subject 
to passions, and void of virtuous knowledge”. 

Demolishing these arguments, Rammohan advan- 
ced a cluster of counter-propositions as follows: 

1. By ascribing to women “all sorts of improper 
conduct, you have successfully persuaded the Hindu — 
community to look down upon them as contemptible 
whence they have been subjected to constani 
miseries.” Tae roe 
- 2. “Women are in general inferior to men. 
bodily strength and energy; consequently the mal 
part of the community, taking advantage of 


ally incapable of acquiri 
3. “As to their i 


der, that the female, from her 
firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse 0. 
her deceased husband; and yet you accuse those 
women of deficiency in point of resolution”. 

5. “With regard to their trustworthiness, let us 
look minutely into the conduct of both sexes, an 
we may be enabled to ascertain which of them is the 
most frequently guilty of betraying friends.” ; 

6. “Men are, in general, able to read and write, 
and manage public affairs, by which means they 
easily promulgate such faults as women occasionally 
commit, but never consider as criminal the miscon- 
duct of men towards women. One fault they have, 
it must be acknowledged; which is, by considering 
others equally void of duplicity as themselves, to 
give their confidence too readily, from which they 
suffer much misery, even so far that some are misled 
to suffer themselves to be burnt to death.” 

7. “With respect to their subjection to the pas- 
sions, this may be judged of by the custom of marri- 
age as tothe respective sexes; for one man (may) 
marry two or three, sometimes even ten wives and 
upwards; while a woman, who marries but one hus- 
band, desires at his death to follow him, forsaking 
all worldly enjoyments, or to remain leading the 
austere life of an ascetic. 

8. “The accusation of the want of virtuous 
knowledge is an injustice. Observe what pain, what 
slighting, what contempt, and what afflictions their 
virtue enables them to support.” 

9. “At marriage the wife is recognised as half of 
her husband, but in after conduct they are treated 
worse than inferior animals. For the woman is 
employed to do the work ofa slave in the house 
such as, to clean the place very early in the morning, 

whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to wash 
the floor, to cook night and day, to pre are a 
serve food for her husband, father, mohi ae 
sisters-in-law, brothers-in-law, and friends ae ae 
nections. If in the preparation of servin rat 
the victuals they commit the smallest fault cee 
ee do ey not receive from their Ree 

eir mother-in-law. 2 
of their sa bende CAGE CHES oes Protlicrs 
family have satisfied themsel E paat onile 

$ elves, the women = 
tent themselves with what may b Son 

r Fine ; e left, whether 
Sufficient in quantity or not...In case of f: 

Omission in the performance of those ] iM ee 
receive injurious treatment. pees toe 
acquire wealth, he indu Pena ea 

her perfect’ E ae Amont to 

i ° st under h 
_and does not see her perhaps once a month i : I a 
as the husband is poor, she suffers ever Pa ong 

rouble, and when he beco : every kind of 
> becomes rich, she is alt 

heart broken. All this pain and afflicti together 
Jone enables them to support.” ion their virtue 


makes the male shud 


oe 
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‘If unable to bear such cruel usage, 


in various ways, 
death. 
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Should the husband- 


“women in particular,. and also. society 
a8 imitative as their male co 


in what happ 


These are facts occuring every da : 
denied. What I lament is, that eina T to be 4 
thus dependent and exposed to every Women 
feel for them no compassion, that might ne You 
them from being tied down and burnt tone exempt 
To focus the contemporary relevance eatha 
mohan’s ideas we must also try to read C of Ram. 


the lines. What did Rommohan in between 
First, women are equal in all respec Plead for HAK? 
in some areas, for example love, trust AA and Pill 
they are even superior. Second, they should be alice J ser hi 
opportunity to acquire education and traj seiren make? 
stand as equalto menfolk. Third, womenaer to gate 
participate in public affairs, and fourth, a Should 9 pt 
if she finds marriage unbearable, must ‘Grea } Malaya 
and steer her own life the way she choos ae ae 
word, no social institution can be allowed to r qna | ie 
the liberty of women. O restrict Hcl « 
If the term ‘Feminism’ can be applied to both l wier b 
Sexes, Rammohan wasa great feminist; but m ae 
raises at once a host of disturbing questions n f tis 
inheritors of Rammohan’s tradition, how do te i H 
explain the absolute indifference of our men-folk to a i 
the problems of women? If brides burn today the T a 
way widows did in 1820s, where is the flaming anger | ths 
to hunt down the criminals? If a woman is molested Nall 7 
raped or murdered, society leaves the job to the | nae 
police, criminal courts, or toa few women-organi- | ins Mis 
sations to investigate. When a woman is orderedto of Mal: 
be lashed on the spurious ground of ‘adultery’ none } uder 
(not even her neighbours) lift a small finger in | magical 
protest. When a court ruling awards a divorced {about i 
woman her right to maintenance from the ex- | Thakazh 
husband, it raises an outcry of protest against inter- tthe 
ference into family laws, and we keep low so as to 4 Maupas: 
subscribe to the unstated assumption that the place } his w 
of women can be apportioned according to their i In th 
religious orders’. ‘If this were accepted the law-givers {State of 
of Rammohan’s timè would have lynched him and {bric str 
ordered the killing of widows every day. 7 inst - 
Frankly, the fight for women is taking a narrow, | Sir ç 
sexist, direction. When we simulate to fight-for Iyer — 
secular, casteless and (even) classless society, We 4 Mincely 
proclaim our credentials from roof-tops; but as 0°} 'tnnap, 
as the cause of women emancipation arises, what: J thse Str 
ever be the social roots of sexual inequities, We leave J ahay fro 
it to women to decide. aie 4 Mak 


How do we answer thesé questions? A part “fern ; 
nist” stand on bride-burning, rape, dowry etc., the 
women themselves have tended. to exe ude pE 4 
concerning them from the larger context eee 
protest. By also trying to make the female ass men 
thing particular, exclusive, movements for WO the 
liberation are straying further away AO a 
mainstream of the struggle for civil 1 iene ons J 
liberties for all. In the process, these organ is ell 
increasingly adopt a symbolic posture that 5° 
to the mass media, but fetches little substanci 3 
is no attempt to study and tackle problems @ 


And, finally, our women militants, 


attempt to transplan 


Jys MADHAVAN 


zur Sivasankara 
Baai popularly known 
1 fer his native village as 
e azhi—has been award- 
4 the Jnanpith award for 
iid He is the third 
{atayalam writer to be 
1 jonoured thus. 


f child of his times. As a 
Í writer he came of age during 
Jte roaring forties. If one 
| jas to nominate a milestone 
[in this crucial period in 
{Malayalam literature then 
fimt honour should certain- 
H\jgo, not to any original 
1 work in Malayalam, but to 
j Nalleppat Narayana Me- 
Ions translation of Hugo’s 
les Miserables. A generation 
of Malayalam writers came 


one Judr the influence of 
in} magical European realism 
ced Vtbout the ‘lower depths’. 
ex- | Thakazhi himself had recall- 
ter- tthe impact of Guy de 
to [Mapassant’s short fiction 
ace {mhis writing. ; 
eit} T the ertswhile princely 
en late of Travancore, a his- 
nd} ste struggle was going.on 
a m an autocratic Dewan 
a Vet C.P. Ramaswamy 
we | hin ~and a reactinary 
ond bie house. Vayalar and. 


Bae Ta, epicentres of 
ave Wa y fuesles Were not far 
takazhi little village 


f writer's Progress 


Thakazhi was truly the | 
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movement in Travancore 
had its cultural dimensions. 
The Thakazhi we knew of 
earliest was a ‘socialist 
realist’ in the Gorkian tradi- 
tion. Thottiyude Makan 
(The Scavanger’s Son), his 
first novel, in 1947 was an 
exercise in ‘Slice of: Life’ 
realism. 

This was followed next 
year by far the best novel 
of Thakazhi— Rantitangazhi 
(Two Measures). It was a 
sensitive portrayal of the 
sharecroppers of Travan- 
core. The protagonists of 
this novel were pulayas,— 
the untouchables. It wasa 
classic on agrarian relations. 
Thakazhi was capturing 
the spirit of his times. 
Around this time the Com- 
munist Party was banned. 
Taking a stand on social 
issues during those days 
required a commitment 
beyond mere ‘artistic com- 
pulsions.’ Sa 

We next meet Thakazhi 
on the shores of the Arabian 
Sea, somewhere near the 


_ tehsil town of Ambalapuzha 


where .he practised as a 
pleader.. Chemmeen which 
made Thakazhi famous dealt 
with the fisherfolks. No, it 
is not about the Moby 
Dickian struggles of Man 


who was as exploited-as the 
Scavanger or the pulaya 
sharecropper. In fact, it was 
about the adulterous love 
of a middleman for a lonely 
fishwife — a routine occu- 
pational hazard of poor 
fisherwomen — suitably 
embellished with mystifying 
myths about the Sea. The 
book sold. It created print- 
ing history in Kerala. 
Finally, we meet Tha- 
kazhi, the filibustering ram- 
bler. Week after week, in 
Malayalam magazines he 
turned out stuff which can 
only be complimented as a 
cut above the potboiler. His - 
most ambitious novel, Kayar 
(Coir) appearing in 1978 
had too vast a canvas to be 
integrally handled by a man 
whose vision was narrowing 
down. The narration was 
episodic, conforming to the 
weekly requirements of the . 
magazine where. it was 
serialised first. It was the 
Hum Log of Malayalam ite- 


- rature. 


Then, Thakazhi started 
writing his autobiographies 
— ridiculous as it may 
sound, almost concurrently 
for two seperate magazines. 
This time it was not suspec- 
ted as the nostalgic narcis- 
sim of an old man, but asa 


. frantic invocation of mam- 


mon. 
. The one-time chronicler 
of the poor should welcome 
the Jnanpith award — it 


the h against the elements nor is “carries, after all, one lakh- 

a : ° nascent Communist . it about the poor fisherman and-fifty thousand rupees. . 

the) Dressi m ET = TF ie 
5 > SS1ONS F - military regime led Pakistan to sign an agreement 

A 4 eg and mgh oo ie 2 5 with Dde i 072. This does not helpa watch. . 

ne Reg, po ween the American and Indian demo- tower’? abe ER EAN ; oan 

en feina ed it with him. Do these “have no rele- J could not help wondering how such highly intelli- 

he Iespon can foreign policy at all? `. gent people with such abundance of scholarship © 

ad- nse; be narrated an interesting story; could permit themselves to be imprisoned into such 


tag ° Russian scholars I know tease me: “How a narrow, almost troglodyte vie 


“He this wide world 
as biggest totalitarian state is friendly to of ours. How could the lan 


w Untr u Ous democracy in the world, while , in sucha pathetically coc 
pa cy ne claiming to be the world’s foremost scared of coexisten 
he mas x 


8 tole „a democracy. India can never be. 
em? and a democracy in Pakistan may 

v S for our purpose: It m 
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Abstract of speech 

` delivered by 

Dr. A.S. Ganguly, 
Chairman, 
Hindustan Lever Limited, 
at the Annual General 
Meeting held in Bombay 
on Tuesday, 18th June, 
1985. 


; Among the economic priorities of 
the country is determining the choice 
of future technologies. Development is 
no longer leisurely and chronological. 
The first industrial revolution was 
fuelled by coal and steam power and 
the second by chemical and electrical 
industries. Now change is being cataly- 


sed by the microprocessor on the one | 


hand and genetic engineering on the 
other. These are the frontier areas of 
development which will usher in the 
next century. 


The choice is not between the 
two, but on what priorities should 
be given to each one of them so 
that the country would be optimally 
served. The ‘Green Revolution’ was the 

` beginning of agri-biotechnology ap- 
plication in its early days in India. The 
spread of satellite communications, 
weather forecasting and the extension 
of the television network over the last 
three or four years is an indication of 
the magnitude of manageable change 


India, compared to many nations 
of the South, is better equipped to 
, undertake work in these areas which 

Tequire a science and engineering base. 

ı While much is being written and dis- 
cussed about electronics and telecom- 

+. munications, the scope and potential 
=- of biotechnology in improving agri- 
cultural productivity needs to be 
brought into-focus as well. Rapid ady- 
__ ances have already taken place in 
~ Western Europe and the U.S.A. in this 

_ field. However, we know that exclu- 
, sive dependence on imported technol- 
ogy has its own drawbacks since a cer- 
in Jevel of national technology com- 
elence is necessary for more: econg- 
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mical and acceptable global interac- 
tion. 

As far as agricultural productivity 
improvements are concerned, the com- 
mendable advances which started in 
the sixties must’ continue. These in- 
clude increase in fertilizer production 
and the use of new dwarf varielies of 
seeds, increased irrigation and crop- 
ping intensity, aid. specific inputs for 
dryland and marginal land farming. 
The quality of agricultural research in 
universities, and the transfer of in- 
formation from laboratory to land have 
made phenomenal progress and must 
be further intensified. This has been 
matched by the response of farmers in 
adopting new methods and technolo- 
gies. Several chemicals which have 
greatly enhanced field productivity are 
likely to improve in safety, versalility 
and effectiveness in the coming years. 
There are also areas of concern. The 
production of pulses and oilseeds has 
remained static; so has milk and fish 
output. Some of these represent critic- 
al deficiencies in the national dietary. 


NEW FRONTIERS 


For today's address, I have chosen 
a few areas of the application of scien- 
ce to agriculture. The topic is of in- 
terest to the Company and is also a 
national priority. These frontier areas 
of science are likely to supplement the 
stupendous national effort being made 
to increase agricultural output. It is 
necessary to reiterate the term ‘sup- 
plement’, because the bedrock of the 
agricultural economy has been well 
established by a series of technological 
and economic measures; we will have. 
to continue to improve their effective- 
ness and extend them. As satellite 
communications are unlikely to re- 
place surface mail in India, it would be 
unwise to expect that the application 
of ‘new biology’ will overtake tradi- 


tional and well-tested methods in agri- 
culture. 


There are certain lessons to be 


learnt here from the West. With the 


discovery and production of Interferon 


aver ten years ago and subsequent dis- 
coveries in i 


monoclonal technology, there graw a 


i traditional techniques, of 
treating human disease would undergo 


genetic engineering and 


Parts of the worl 


a radical change. In spite of Ee ` 


plosive developments, 
been less enchanting 
terms. There is, however, no do 
whatsoever that many of these dae 
are likely to be realised before the a 
of the century. In the meantime ae 
tional organic chemical drug thera . 
continues to make spectacular ca 
ances. In the final analysis it will be an 
interweaving of the. traditional with 
genetic engincering techniques which 
will emerge in the battle against major 
diseases. Similarly in agriculture it 
will be a combination of the well- 
tested with new scientific inputs 
which will usher in the next era of 
progress. 


Progress. hag 
in business 


Hindustan Lever's history of the 
application of science and technology 
in its business is well documented. 
Following the successful ‘use of che- 
mistry and technology to further tradi- 
tional areas of business, new vistas are 
now being explored as part of our agri- 


‘business strategy. In this area, the 


achievements of Unilever research are 
very impressive indeed. It is this com- 
bination of a local science base and ac- 
cess to global developments: which 
places the Company. in a unique post 
tion for venturing into this area. 


Biotechnology research has. bee 
in progress in a few laboratories in the 
country and more is planned, includ? 
ing a very ambitious national program 
me in collaboration with inte 
agencies. But in order to be inthe oe 
front of the fast developments nabor 
taking place, greater coordination 
necessary. 
dealing in agricultura 
unique role to play A 
tribution they can make, an 
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development will have to match 
* onaitions. In Hindustan Lever, 
c ve that there is now a growing 
nia between the agro-industry 
iv culture which provides excit- 
j opportunities for growth, 
| In the rest of this paper, | have 
i jal with broad issues associated with 
j “ lorating the application of frontier 
E: of science and technology re- 
4 ch to agriculture and have cited 
% specific areas of research and applica- 
J ion which are important for success- 
dal agribusiness development and 
} gowth in the Indian context. 


| RESENT POSITION 


í Improvements in agricultural pro- 
4 ductivity, particularly during this cen- 
J uy have been science-led. Nowhere 
a ive the developments been as spec- 

cular as in the U.S.A. The establish- 
nent and contribution of the Land 


che- 4 “tant Colleges in-that country was-a 
radi- | {onsequence of the science pull in 
sare | ‘#icullural development. After World 
agri | Var Il, these developments rapidly 
the f Mead to Western Europe and certain 
yare J ther parts of the world. Advances 
som- J Wok place in crop agriculture as well 
dac- 4 Sin animal husbandry and piscicul- 
hich) Mt. This has created’ enormous sur- 
posi- Pluses of agriproducts, milk, fish, 
‘nimal protein and edible fats: 

been In India, change began after Inde- 
ne Mence, first through import sub- 
4 acy and then through the Green 
ap tension Y Education in agriculture, 
fore A i ine rammes, block develop- 
tara | Stilizong easing use of dwarf hybrids, 
nis Pad pn Pesticides and herbicides, 
med AAG coverage through 
wea i ieor l helped in these efforts. In 
con: gj wa this, agro-productivity is 
the F dey “SOMinantly monsoon-depen- 


pio i 


u aean hee 
al ndertaken in the sixties, the 


A indust H 
A ri ; a 
; Se) non-conventional oils 


Sich. 

a cl brn, castor, kusum, mow-, 

a released i and Karanja increased 

to som the pressure on. edible 

Lila extent. However, per capi- 
Y of indigenous edible oil 
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reqnired to overcome this major prob- 
em, 


An earlier HLRF seminar in 1982 
discussed the problems of pulse pro- 
duction in India, which has been more 
or less stagnant for the last decade, 
thus reducing the per capita availabil- 
ity of protein to our largely vegetarian 
population. 


The production of paddy, wheat 
and sugar has increased spectacularly 
through the application of scientific agri- 
culture, and the progressive increase in 
the use of fertilizers, pesticides and her-- 
bicides. These have been supplemented 
by increasing investment in irrigation, 
storage and distribution facilities. But 
there are signs of levelling off and de- 
crease in the value of incremental output 
compared to input costs. 3 


Milk availability has increased 
modestly through cooperative dairies 
and government milk schemes in lar- 
ger towns and cities. The introduction 
of crossbred cows has had limited suc- 


the main milch animal: 


As for availability of animal pro- 
tein, goat and Jamb meat has been sup- 
plemented by increase in poultry farm- 
ing. But per capita fish availability is 
steadily decreasing every year, which 
in turn is reflected in prices increasing 
much ahead of the general level of in- 
flation. * ; 


Thus, in spite of many notewor- 
thy achievements, there are several 
areas of concern as well. I believe that 
further strengthening of proven tech- 
“nologies and interweaving these with 
selective application of biotechnology 
will be the catalyst toʻ improve agri- 
cultural productivity in India.: : 


BIOTECHNOLOGY IN-AGRICUL- 
TURE — A PRIORITY ACTIVITY 


rei 


It to:be learnt from the experience of 
new biology in Wes 
J.S.A: Duri 


the last ‘twenty. 


cess and the buffalo continues to be . 


~ [mentioned earlier that there isa 


tern Europe and | 


the new biology has been slow, The 
noteworthy exception is the develop» 
ment of human insulin by the genetic 
manipulation of bacteria. As with all 
Major discoveries, we are passing ~ 
through a phase of greater hopes than 
_Tesults, While it is necessary to take a 
cautious view of the speed with which 
the new biology will yield results, 
there can be no debate that our country. 
has to plunge into it as an act of faith. 
We cannot afford to miss this unique 
opportunity to develop competence in 

‘| a vital field which will soon be a major 
factor in geo-economics. It is also im- 
portant to realise that as in any other 
scientific endeavour, global coopera- 
tion will be imperative, In order to par- 
ticipate in these developments of the 
twenty-first century, we have to pre- 
pare ourselves as partners rather than 
as supplicants. 


t 


As a result of the already high 
level of agricultural productivity and 
surpluses in the western world, biolo- 
gical and genetic research will con- 
tinue to be predominantly devoted to 
human health in preference to agricul- 

_ture. Furthermore, scientific applica- 
tions in agriculture are not readily- 
transferable unless. there are suitable 
receiving agencies. Differences in agro- 
climatic conditions and plant types are 
also important factors. sim a 


` With our limited resources, the 
choice of frontier areas of science for ` 
application, particularly to agriculture, 
miust be selective. However, even with- 
in a limited scope, the costs and risks 
are going to be enormous and an ex- 
ceptional order of skills required, sò it 
is necessary to approach the issue as- 
-one having economic pre-eminence in 
` the country’s list of priorities. It would 
be my plea that all scientific and tech- 
nological activities which lead to’ in- 
creased agricultural productivity 
should be considered to be of Core 
Economic Priority, not unlike -many ~~ 
other areas Where progress came only 
after such priority was given. In India, 
we have a well-established system of — 
signalling economic priorities in the - 
form of policy. declarations and noti- 
- fications, This has happened because 
major aclivilies are state-funded, and 
| especially as the scape of work and ils 
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(H BIOTECHNOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 


to unconsidered activities related to 
agro-productivity which require mod- 
“ern techniques of biology, genetics and 
biotechnology. 


AREAS OF RESEARCH 


Biotechnology is sometimes 
erroneously thought to refer to genetic 
engineering, While genetic engineering 
is the specific techniquo of transferring 
gene expression through laboratory in- 
tervention, biotechnology involves 
converting discoveries in new biology 
into industrial and agricultural ap- 
plications. These include a whole 
series of disciplines such as biofuels, 
nitrogen fixation, fermentation, plant 
hydrocarbons, antibiotics, vaccines, 
microbial insecticides and biomass 
production. In India, the National 
Biotechnolagy Board has chosen gene- 
tic engineering, photosynthesis, tissue 
culture, ‘enzyme engineering, alcohol 
fermentation and immunotechnology 
as areas of immediate interest. 


It is, however, important to real- 
ise that although the potential is unli- 
mited, the scientific and technological 
infrastructure required to exploit this 
vast field is equally formidable. Fer- 
mentation and enzyme technology or 
bio-catalysis have possibly made the 
greatest advances in industrial terms. 
This: is manifest more in Japan ‘than 
anywhere else. As a matter of fact, 
Japan regards biolechnology as the 
‘last major technological revolution of 
this century’ 


i In India we already have a reason- 
able base to produce fermentation pro- 
ducts such as antibiotics and organic 
acids, and in spite of the resource con- 
straints in the country, the scope is in- 
deed unlimited. For example, the use 
of. enzyme technology to produce a 
number of high value fine chemicals 
and developing energy conservation 
processes has hardly been looked into. 
- There is one particular area in which 


~ HLL scientists have achieved consider- 


able success. Oils and fats are the ma- 
jor raw materials of our business. 
While new avenues for enhancing out- 


put continue to be explored, we in-. 


vestigated the question of using geneti- 
cally modified bacteria to produce edi- 
ble quality oil and glycerine for indust- 
_ tial use. Economically, such a proposi- 
tion can only be of interest to a peren- 
__nially oil-short country like India. 


l at an early stage, the results are 


Although the developments are. 


encouraging. Scientists in our labora- 
tory have manipulated genes of two 
edible varieties of yeast to produce a 
hybrid cell capable of not only produc- 


ing and accumulating high amounts of 
fats of the order of 50% of the biomass. 
but also capable of utilising sugar at 
high rates and producing fat within 3-4 
days. This unique feat has been accom- 
plished by a novel technique of proto- 
plast fusion and gene technology. Our 
chemical technologists have succeeded 
in growing this newly engineered spe- 
cies of yeast in pilot fermenters and 
successfully extracting good quality 
edible fat from the biomass. Although 
the investments in industrial scale-up 
are rather high, our scientists estimate 
that we could one day produce good 
quality edible fats from molasses al a 
cost of Rs.9000 — 10,000 per tonne. 


We are also engaged in the pro- 
duction of a number of other chemic- 
als via this route, although progress, by 
ils very pioneering nalure, is slow and 
the high costs of scale-up make it im- 
peralive to evolve cost-effective en- 
gineering design. The work of selecting 
and modifying micro-organisms to pro- 
duce a whole series of highly valuable 
chemicals economically will become 
one of the primary foci of biotechnolo- 
gy research and development program- 
mes in this country, This is also true of 
the development of enzyme technolo- 
gy where a beginning has yet to be 


made. Our initial forays into this field ` 


appear promising but will have to 
await successful industrial scale-up. 


SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


‘ To us in India, agriculture-related 


biotechnology is of exceptional im- 
portance, This encompasses key areas 
ranging from bio-insecticides, growth 
promoters/regulators and photosynth- 
esis improvers to tissue culture, hybrid 
seeds production, genetic engineering 
and others including augmentation o 


edible fats and milk output and fish 
farming. ; 


_~ India owes its dramatic in¢fease 
in cereals output to new hybrids such 
as the cross between Mexican dwarf 
and the Indian varieties. Indeed hybrid 
seeds today represent a big business 
Opportunity in the country, The result 


of the union of two genot¥pes, hybrids - 
are more efficient than. their parents | 
under a variety of agfénomic condi- | 
‘tions. Developed: on: systematic lines- 
on a large scale, the spread effect and | 


SERAN AEn a 


species in a given agro-climatic oi 
vironment through successive a 
tions. The advantage of the tect. 
in ensuring that 
such as oil palm give the best 


Coun! 
y forga 
tool in 
nies of th 
growth an 
s for 


ahead in this field. 


Tissue culture is: the 
propagation of true proge 
parent plant with uniform 
productivity characteristic 


Ora. 
technique 


yields ‘is ‘obvious. Unilever “Ee 


achieved a breakthrough in the clonal 
propagation: of oil palm. Begun 15 
years ago, it is'a successful commercial , 
reality today. At Hindustan Lever's 
Laboratories , research is Progressing 
with coconut palm. The tissue culture 
method, unlike the conventional 
methods of breeding, leads to obtain- 
ing increased genetic variability re- 
lalively rapidly. Fusion of cultured 
plant cells permits the development of 
unique hybrid plants. The technique 
could be valuable in achieving a break- 
through in the production of pulses 
and oilseeds. (a 


Can the cells of cereal plants be | 
genetically so altered that they use 
atmospheric nitrogen and thus become 
more productive? Can they be made to 


Can they thrive under conditions of 

moisture and salinity stress? Scientists © 
are convinced that these will be # 
achieved. Another area is the use of l 
micro-organisms lo aid the farmer har- i 
vest a better crop- Researchers know | 
that the symbiotic nitrogen fixing bac- 4 


g ‘yields 4 certain’ 4 
nì S lds of pulses and 4 
teria boost yie F ; 


ere ing 1 
made to enhance their nitrogen fixing 


ability severalfold th 
ipulgtion and also m 

soil-specific. This is 4 

cated scientific fielc 
ave carried out researc 

ta aan encouraging results for 

md oilseeds. 
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Industrial Progress 
Perspective : 


. ing Prous cts 
e eo 


When people in highly diverse fields 
look for“the [OL mark”, 
what do you think it implies? 


i 


a : aE 
Simply that indian Oxygen consumables and accessories for profession with an assure o oR v | 
Limited (IOL) has acquired an customers. All this. along with of medica ee diment fol 
enviable reputation for the quality advisory services. comprises a equipment an e 
of its products and service. In total welding “package”. lOLalso lung fanciers: ENISA systems 
areas far beyond only oxygen. offers cutting machines to suit, centralised distri e SA, 
; es every industry. From automobile through pipelines fo GAl 
Industrial gases : applications to manufacture to shipbuilding. gases and vacuum to 
Spur development in vital $ establishments. 
indústries Cryogenic technology for building 
IOL pioneered the manufacture infrastructure 


of oxygen. nitrogen. argon and 


IOL's cryogenic plantand 
dissolved acetylene in India. 


associated equipment 


Today IOL's gases have varied manufacturing activity has helped ia A. 
applications. From wayside build the infrastructure for LLL 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, planned development. The 7 A. 

| from transportation and Company offersicomplete 4935-1985 
telecommunication to power and CryOgenic plants, and A heritage of 

mining. The Company not only. Engineering distribution and SUA Ne 
Manufactures these gases but is 


m continues 
J o andling systems on a turnkey o 
unique in providing technologies basis. IOL was the first to 
associated with their different Manufacture ang supply air 
- applications. Further, IOL i 


; : S€Paration units in India. 
_ Manufactures special gases 


which play a vital role in ; Health care ta priority concern 
Sophisticated industries and- The Company continues to 
research, Contribute to the medical 


A new dimension to metal 
5 fabrication 
IOL offers 4 comprehensive 
ange of welding equipment, 


Indian Oxygen Limited 


A member of The BOC Group ; 
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Ve ali snare one ideal 
—STEEL 


We all need steel in our lives. Think of how often 
steel touches your life and work and strengthens 
behind the scenes. 


SAIL is proud of its men behind the machines — 
the largest talent bank in the country. But that is 
not the end of our quest. The challenges we face 
lead to others and our men meet them witha spirit 
of resolute dedication. 


Our people gather from all over India. From diverse 
cultures, religions and races, motivated by the 
common ideal — STEEL. Inspired by a team spirit to 
face tomorrow's challenges. 


Nothing creates a stronger human bond than an 
ideal that is shared. That is the STEEL bond. 


ply | 


VG/SAIL/1067785 


STEEL AUTHORITY OF INDIA LTD. 


iA Government ol india Enterprise) 


Ispat Bhawan, Lodhi Road, 
New Delhi. 110 003 
Telephone: 690481 (10 lines) 
_ Telex: 031-2979 

~ PIB: NO: 675 stearate STEELINOA 


a 
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Now good news for builders and 
contractors. For good quality 
cement that makes buildings last 
and last. use Elephant Brand 
Cement from Saurashtra Cement 


andeChemical Industnes Ltd. 


Ranavav— 360 560 (Guierat) 

Gram ‘SUCCESS’ Ranavav, 

Tet 198,.871(Porbander Exchange) 

97 (Ranavav Exchange) Telex 166—216 SHRI IN 
AHMEDABAD OFFICE: 

4th Floor, Mistry Chambers. Khanpur. 
AHMEDABAD 380 001 

Tel. No 23065 Grem: GUJCEMENT 


Choose from Ordinary Portland ç 
a ELEPHANT or Pozzolana Portland cement 
) ORDINARY Both carry the ISI mark. 


RTLAND 


ement | 


CEMENT EC & SHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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a J CEMENT & CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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A national resource. 


Ica, 
/ We’ ve managed if it, 
Jor nearly 100 years, 


- Change is the li ifeblood of. any developing ` 
economy. For nearly 100 years Shaw Wallace 
-has been involved in the successful 
management of this national resource. 
th i 
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pioneer in steel plant consultancy in 
“india, DASTURCO has been closely 
involved in the planning, design and 
engineering of steel and allied projects for 
both the public and private sectors. It is 
consultant to several foreign governments, 
| UNCTAD, UNIDO, World Bank and other 

l international agencies. 


Integrated Stee! Plants 

for Visakhapatnam Steel Project—India‘s 
first coast-based stee! plant—DASTURCO as 
the Principal Consultant is providing 
comprehensive, design and engineering 
services. DASTURCO is also engineering 
consultant for O Modernisation of TISCO, 
Jamshedpur Q Silicon Steel Project, 

Rourkela Steel Plant. 


Alloy and Special Steels 
DASTURCO is the consultant to O’Alloy 
Steels Plant, Durgapur (initial plant as well | 
as expansion) Q the Special Stesis Plant, 
Salem O Firth Sterling Steel, Nagpur etc. 


Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem : Direct 
‘eduction unit with waste gas cleaning 


facility 


ts op 
“eng Rolling mi area: Roll shop 
| Squipment foundations 


SELF-RELIANCE 
IN STEEL PLANT ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


TISCO modernisation : ‘Charging molten 
metal into the 130-ton LD’ convertor 


Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapu 
of liquid steel from the 50-ton arc 
furnace (Stage-1 Expansion) 


ee 

le  DASTORCG 
ENTA ý Total Engineering— 

Concept to completion : 


M. N. DASTUR & 


- DASTURCO is thé consultant'to the 


+ for the establishment of the steel industry , 


Mini Steel Plants 

tadia’s first modern mini steel! plant 

with advanced S-type curved mould 
continuous casting for Mukand Steel at 
Thane, Bombay was désigned by 
DASTURCO as far back as 1959. Since 
then, DASTURCO has engineered a larga 
number of mini steel plants in India 

and other-countries O Steel Complex, 
Feroke, Kerala O Krishna Steel, ` 
Bombay O Oswal Steel, Faridabad O PT * 
Badja Indonesia Utama,-Jakarta etc. 


Sponge Iron Plants 
For StiL’s sponge iron plant, Kothagudem * 

—India‘s first DR plant based on 

non-eoking coals—DASTURCO has 

Provided comprehensive design and 

engineering services. iy 
Now, it is consultant to the Governments 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra for their two «< 
gas-bassd sponge iron plants. i 


Suporathoys i i 
Midhani’s Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad=« ` ooh 
one of the most sophisticated and : 
comptex metallurgical plants in the 
world—was designed and engineered b 
DASTURCO. ante 


Export of Know-how 

As in India, DASTURCO is actively: $ 
‘assisting steel development in the Arab k 
world, South-East Asia, Africa and $ 

Latin America. Among the numerous 

assignments handled, the largest and 

most prestigious is the Misurata Iron an 

Steel Complex, Libya, now under A 
construction, for which DASTURCO. is 

the Principal Consultant. Currently. 

DASTURCO ‘is also the Project 

Consultant for the Trengganu Direct 
‘Reduction/Electric Arc Furnace steel plang 

of HICOM, Malaysia. In Venezuela, 

DASTURCO provided design/engineering ~ 
services for SIDOR plant expansion. 


Government of Oman for thair first ; 
integrated steel plant (DR/EAF) and = 
rolling mill. in Egypt, DASTURCO recently , 
prepared a Master Plan for the development’ 
of the steel sector up to 2000 AD. And 
now, for the Government of Mongolia, 
DASTURCO is drawing up detailed plans ` 
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in the Republic. 


' Unprecedented hecore it Mgriciiteha’ Severn 
relentless efforts of tie'teit-Front-Gevernment-yield spectacular 


| ii West Bengal’s economy is primarily agro based. k 

| view the Left Front Government—since it came pede! 
| 

| 


tesy 


continuously been striving to implement programmes for; 
of agriculture as well as agriculturists and development ah! 
Many and varied schemes like ensuring timel o 
agricultural inputs, agricultural price support SCRE 
marketing facilities, crop insurance, distribution of minj- Ee im 
use of pesticide etc. have been drawn up to cen it, in 
agricultural production and employment onnea in 
grains production has surpassed all records. Emp PAS Fo 
=-=- laid on converting mono-crop arees into my i has bok 
During the last eight years seeds of Meo i crop one 

about Rs. 210 crores have been imported fe o 

states to meet the demands of local farmers ane 
Corporation functions to make the State Bae 
production & distribution of quality See 
Bengal is pioneer in introducing the farmers old 


pension scheme in the count 


As irrigation is complementary to increa ati. 
production the Left Front Government iam 
steps to improve the irrigation facilities 4 fi 

from major irrigation projects a host of Medin 
minor irrigation schemes have been complet 
Irrigation facilities are being extended too 

lakh hectares of land every year, Vari 

flood control and bank protection measu 

have paid dividends. With World Bank Aid 

new technique of irrigation syst 

is operative in hill ares 


Bold and dynamic steps to increal 
agricultural production & irrigation faciliti 
by the Left Front Government has giv 


the farmers a fillip and a new dimensid 
to look forward 


Creag 


Progress in Agriculture 1 


*(in lakhs) 
1976-77 © 1984-85 | 
Rice 64 Tonne — 7923 Tonney 
- (approx) | 
Jute 34.70 bales 43 sea 
Potato 16.57 Tonne 31 Ton 


t Bend 


Government of Wes 
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Dettol Soap 
washes clean 
_ the dirt and 
hidden germs. 
every-day he comes up: 
with new tricks. Each-one 
dirtier and messier thar the last. 
No.ordinary-bath 
will do for him! Remeeds . 
a@ 100% bath with the complete 
_ protection of Detto#soap. 
_ Give your entire family Dettol 
Pera protection. it's feeling 
you'veriever experienced before. 
- And keeping DettotSoap-at 
-homes a must for clean, modern living. 


Dettol Soap ~ 


its awholenew feeingof Detiolprotection. 
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PACHMARHI 


THE HILL RESORT OF FLOWERS AND FALLS 


Far from the madding crowd—to peace and 
serenity. 


sevoneymrvnvcnsvay¢ nay nanos E a 


Where nature is still nature—Pure, unspoiled. 


Out of this world. The crisp sunshine and the 
air spiked with the scent of wild flowers. : 


In the heart of the hills are cascades with magical 
names—Bee fall, Duchess fall, Little fall. | 


MENU RT re eee CUCU Le A 


Visit Pachmarhi’s sid: -four sites, view pone 
caves, temples; hill-tops, water falls, swimming — 
pools and cool retiring brooks or simply walk | 
through dappled meadow and glen to Doctors | 
_. Delight or do nothing at all and do it beautifully . 
on the undiscovered hills of Pachmarhi. - = 
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New Struggle for Freedom 


pre years to go before the onset of the 
E first Century and thirty eight years since 
Triçolour was hoisted on the ramparts of the Red rA 
in 1947, this year’s celebration of August Fifteenth a 
very well be made the starting point for preparin ie 
blueprint for modernising this nation of seven une 
million people. 

To modernise a country with such amazingly uneye 
‘development — in which primitive tribal economy = 
exists with highly advanced modern business culture a 
is a Herculean task which only those who are stout 
in heart and have shoulders of steel can venture to 
undertake. 

Jawaharlal Nehru after assuming power as the first 
Prime Minister of independent India led the assault 
upon the edifice of colonialism superimposed upon a 
decrepit feudal structure that had been left behind by 
the British Raj. Against formidable resistance both 
domestic and international, he laid the foundations of 
the country’s industrialisation by determinedly heavy 
industry while the emphasis on self-reliance was conti- 
nuously reiterated. This was seen conspicuously in 
the building of the infrastructure for indigenous defence 
production. 

Along with industrialisation was taken up the 
modernisation of agriculture, which is responsible for 
wiping off the deficit in food production and thereby 


Twenty. 


has strengthened our confidence in the drive for sel 1 


reliance. 


For a developing country, left impoverished by colonial depre- 
dation, there could be no modernisation worth the name if it dos 
not help towards the elimination of poverty and reduction of soup | 
economic inequalities. On this score our record has not matched 
our expectations despite all the advances registered in different 1 
spheres. The heightened interest in the anti-poverty programme’ 
of the Government is no doubt welcome, although at the same time, t 


ing have only a marginal impact on the overall situation 
the inequituous social structure fhe peanut to continue: he 
Modernisation encompasses not only the economic aspect or 
pagon s activity. It has to contend with a value system W 
“i erited from the feudal past. No doubt industrialisation $ 
ees on the feudal preserve, but an enduring value sys 
Pes 1 e Sustained unless and until the feudal outlook and pr 
rae aed and overpowered. - Social injustice in our cons 
a ne ainly confined to economic inequality alone: it 18° 
me ocial structure which makes it so in@quituous. __ dernisatio” 
sales fee this difficult background the struggle for MO ain 
Gar hae fee forward in the age’ of the ‘technological iy 
boardi: Pg the productive forces promise to grow 
CER en on the other, the relations of production at 
& behind leading to the widening of socio-e 


everely 
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ed by massive efforts at eliminating 

If the technological revolution 

iminate the drudgery of back-breaking 

f pomis jabour, it is for the powers that be to ensure 

i yas does not lead to more unemployed in a 
t 
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that the mastery over the new tec nology them by the present inequituous social system. 


In taking up such a blueprint of modernisation, 
it is for the leading elements in every walk of life — 
political, social and cultural — to ensure that the 
India of Tomorrow while bringing in the new 
technology, harnesses it to build a more equitable 
social order in this ancient land. Technological 

` Revolution has to be the harbinger of a new order 
of equity and prosperity in our country. 


August Fifteenth beckons us to this new struggle 


August 9 


ina ity haunted by the spectre of unemployment. 
. ae oN ords, more and better production must 
ty. | other Jess jobs and more hunger. More goods 
the fot m mean lešs work. ; ; 
ort Jost? aperly mastered, the technological revolution 
an | IE Pe uman labour can help to usher ina 
the | P order that can ensure plenty for the impover- 
red | a and the leisure that comes in its wake shall 
Be cultural pursuits for those who are denied 
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l A nuclear umbrella is a carrot 
I“ which some nuclear weapon 
sates dangle before the weak 
ad insecure nations as if the 


i gsture is born out of their 
ge-heartedness in ensuring 
teit security and stability. 


| Actually, however, it is an 
Isttument of domination and 
4! power Politics, and those 
tho are tempted to get ensnared 
l Such offers are apt to find 
i Negotiating positions in 
Bobal politics not only weakened 
nig endered to the stronger 


does an basic idea behind offers 


‘ata mecae umbrellas is to curb . 
hed |i ant Proliferation by making 
rent | elin Undant for the countries 
mes bak a security threat to 


ton pr On their own nuclearisa- 
ean, tidlear S ammes. : Since going 
ause di iS an expensive and 


Me- , 

SE tmp uming process, the - 
the A to’, O Can be all the greater 
hs betion « eels the nuclear pro- 
ie Fhe ouni ce weapon states. 
tices Motection gained through such 


Can prove illusory. 


y : op diately after the 1964-65. 
ste so tani war, and before 
in uct Premier. Alexei 
ng; fered his good offices 


ad ju 
Under 


_ Sta nuclear umbrella 
“STREAM A ite 


zust en 


tineate between the two - 
Bahadur Shastri 

St succeeded Nehru — 
tremendous pressure 
Americans to accept’ U 


What Price Nuclear Umbrella ? 


for India. The offer appeared to 


‘have commended itself to Shastri 


in the initial stages but after 
considering its implications fully, 
Shastri. shunned the proposal 
much -to the relief of the entire 
country. 

In the middle of 1984, when 
the United States seemed more or 
less convinced that Islamabad 
was well within achieving nuclear 
weapons capability in collusion 
with Beijing, President Reagan 
was faced with an amendment in 
the Senate enjoining on the Ad- 
mixistration to stop military sup- 
plies to Pakistan. Reagan was in 
a dilemma because he was power- 
less to influence Islamabad to 


-abandon its nuclear ambitions 
while he needed Pakistan at the . 


same time to continue to partner 
the US in the strategic consen- 
sus concept 
Pakistan to Turkey. ; 
proposed that in case Pakistan 
was willing to give up its nuclear 
weapons programme, US would 
commit itself to provide Pakistan 


_ the same nuclear umbrella it was 


holding over the NATO nations. 


Islamabad, whose nuclear plan- 
ning seems to be in an advanced — 
_ stage, was not tempted by th 


offer of an umbrella for 


stretching from ` 
Reagan | 


son that it was ne ; 


for freedom — freedom from poverty and degra- 
dation, freedom to hold our head high in a world 
beset with greed and turbulence. 


N.C. 
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Against the background of the 
concept thata nuclear umbrella 
provided by a stronger power is 
a guarantee against nuclear at- 
tacks, it was not surprising some 
Members of Parliament wondered 
whether a nuclear umbrella, pro- 
vided either by the Western 
powers or the Soviet Union could 
not be an effective deterrent 
against a nuclear bomb made by 
Pakistan. The Minister of State 
for External Affairs, Khurshed 
Alam Khan, did well to assert 
categorically that India neither 
needed nor would accept, what- 
ever the provocation, a nuclear 
umbrella offer from any Big 
Power. 

Such a categorical statement 
needed to. be made by someone 
in authority especially as persis- 
tent claims by Pakistani spokes- 
men that they have left India 


-fifty years behind in nuclear re- 


search and achievement have 
tended to produce in this country 
a sense of vulnerability. This is 
understandable since the topic of 
India’s. nuclear options has 
hitherto been regarded both by 


the: media and academia and 


officialdom as a sacred cow not 
to be talked about in public. 
Thanks atleast to the publicity 
which Pakistan’s nuclear ambi- 
tions have been receiving inthe — 


` Reader, please note -| 


This special number of Mainstream 
| being double the size of a- normal 
issue, there will be no issue d: 
| August 17. The next number of the 
paper will be dated Aiea 24, 


Because of the lack 


foreign press, the potential threat" 


- fo India from a Pakistani bomb 
is no more the sacred cow it has 
been the last few years. Again, 
for the first time in several years, 
an Indian Prime Minister has not 
shied away from discussing pub- 

-licly the nuclear options available 
to India. Rajiv Gandhi has re- 
peated, not only within the 
country, but during his foreign 
tours that the Pakistani quest for 
nuclear weapon capability had 
changed the South Asian security 
environment so drastically that 
India had to reassess its options. 

Governments do not announce 
from house-tops before they 
decide to go nuclear or develop 
an atomic bomb, nor do they 
wait for the evolution of a 
national consensus one way or 
the other on the subject. Indeed, 
they can run the risk of debating 
over and about the issue without 
deciding on it only at the cost of 
the country’s security. The Prime 


Minister therefore has been quite - 


Tight in maintaining an ambiva- 
lent position on the issue while 
informing the country that a 
qualitative change in the security 
atmosphere is likely to be caused 
were Pakistan to go nuclear. 
Regardless of whether or not 
India will choose to exercise its 
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OF COURSE ONE PROBLEM 
'S GolwG To BE THAT 
RAJIV Kwows 
NOTHING AROUT 
THE ECUADORIAN 


eradear option, Ween che aswece Sn ian being ‘steadif 


of the articulation of the many 
aspects of the Pakistani quest in 
juxtaposition with India’s. own 
security is the welcome awareness 
in the country of the dangers 
posed. A national debate can be 
said to have begun in the 
country on whether or not India, 
committed as it is to world peace, 
nonalignment and the pursuit 
of nuclear energy only for peace- 
ful purposes, should make the 
bomb or not. Even more wel- 
come from the intellectual point 
of view is the debate on the 
question whether India can afford 
not to make the bomb. This new 
national awareness of the subtle 


and not-so-subtle implications of 


the changing nuclear scenario in 
our part of the world is what 
prompted such deep questioning 
of the Minister by Members in 
both houses of Parliament last 
week. 

Khurshed Alam Khan’s res- 
ponse in both the Houses was 
meant to reassure members, and 
through them the country, that 
the Government was not compla- 
cent over the developing situation 
in the neighbourhood. As it is, 


- the South Asian scene is none too 


stable from the point of view of 
regional security with the Indian 


by big powers, Khurst tated 
Khan rightly took the Alam 
that India has had to ree sition 
its options and to keen Sider 
open against any demani them 
future from contigencies. : 
whatever the options they K ‘hat 
be exercised consistent wA 
needs of national securit a 
that Pakistan’s end 


attem 
manufacture nuclear wel 


will be constant] 
watch and revit Kept under 
This, of course 


candid reply which By the most 


any Minister 


can give to Parliament under the ; 


existing circumstances a : 
fore there would be no Benue 
supporting the criticism of some 
Members that he was not being 
more forthcoming. On earlier 
occasions, the Prime Minister 
summed the Indian case unambj- 
guously; and the elements ‘that 
go to constitute that case can be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) India does not feel threaten- 
ed by Pakistan’s quest for nuclear 
weapons capabilitaty nor does it 
feel that a nuclear Pakistan can 
subdue a non-nuclear India. If 
India is concerned over the deve- 
lopment, it is only because in 
order to maintain defence pre- 
paredness at a high and effective 
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_jndia will have to divert 
We weeded scarce resources 
oot "evelopment to defence 
on! it does not want to do. 
‘di india concedes Pakistan’s 
JO n of military hardware 


forced to articulate its 
n when it receives, in fulfil- 
f the terms ofa military 
ith US, highly lethal and 
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x susie arms far and above 
der bind having developed 
jost | quclear capability long ago cal- 
ster alatedly decided to use nuclear 
the 4 mergy only for peaceful purposes. 
ere- {p attaining nuclear weapons 
in | qpability, Pakistan would disturb 
me | itedelicate balance in the sub- 
‘ing | continent, to rectify which India 
lier 1 vould have to join the arms race 
ster i too; and ; 
abi- 4 (d) India does not. appreciate 
that ite fact that despite their pro- 
1 be {damed opposition to nuclear 

“| poliferation, certain countries 
ten- | we turning a blind’eye to nuclear 
lear moves by Pakistan. That ‘is tant- 
Sit damount to double standards. 
can There isevidence to substantiate 
‘If JiteIndian charge that Pakistan 
y ‘| tts been receiving covert and 


o 
gitimate defence needs, - 


overt assistance from some of 
these countries for its nuclear 
programmes. : 
Khurshed Alam Khan told 
the Lok Sabha that a Pakistani 
national was caught in the 
process of smuggling krytrons 
from US to Pakistan and cited 
the report by the correspondent 
. of the ABC network that Paki- 


stan had carried out a non- - 


nuclear explosion using krytrons 
of US origin. Khan said: 
“While the US State Department 
has not been forthcoming on the 
report, we hope that US, result- 
ing from the Prime Minister’s 
discussions with President 
Reagan, will exercise its influe- 
nce to dissuade Pakistan from 
pursuing the (nuclear) course.” 

The overwhelming view in 
both the Houses of Parliament 
seemed to be that the Govern- 


ment of India should not be — 


inhibited by moralistic consi- 
derations in deciding upon its 
options but take a view only on 
the basis of national security. 
There was an undercurrent of 
cyniscism and disbelief in the 
American declarations of pres- 
surising Pakistan, with Members 


and a half, we serve — 
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both in ‘regard to the 


doubting Washington’s sincerity 

in this matter. A Member went 
to the extent of stating that what 
Pakistan was acquiring was not 
a Pakistani bomb but an 
American weapon which was 
being produced in Pakistan with 
American encouragement. An- 
other Member felt that the 
question was no more whether 
India had the capability to match. 
the Pakistani acquisition, but 
how the existing capability would 
be harnessed to match the Paki- 


stani threat. Yet another 
member wanted to ascertain 
whether the Government had 


information in itS possession on 
the quality and quantity of 
assistance received by Pakistan ` 
from US, China, Libya and 
Nigeria in its search for nuclear 
capability. Wide-ranging as 
these questions were, it is reason- 
able to presume that the 
Government would have made — 
a proper. assessment of 
prevailing mood in Parliamen 
posed by Pakistans n 
moves and of the measures India 
should take to counter it. 

: ; (August 9) 


Munna: Are We Guilty ? 
SHEELA REDDY 


wonder what they told 
Munna’s keeper when the 
bear was kidnapped recently 
in Paris. Did they tell the dis- 
tracted man that his bear was 
stolen from him because he 
was very cruel to it and was 
damaging ‘‘its dignity as a 
` wild animal’? He must have 
stared at them in blank bewil- 
derment. i 
Covetousness for his bear 
he could understand. After 
all, even if Munna did not lay 
eggs of gold it fetched its 
owners a sufficient livelihood. 
But to prevent a trained bear 
from making money by danc- 
ing just because it was cruel to 
the bear — that must have 
sounded to him like one of 


the countless eccentricities of’ 


the Rich, White Man. 

He must have been mortally 
offended, too. He to be accused 
of cruelty to his Munna! Why, 
the bear refused to eat unless 
fed by his hand. And felt 
secure only if he was near. 

If suddenly he recalled those 
days when he first got the 
bear, how.he had to clip its 
claws and pierce its nose and 
String a rope through it so 
that he could slowly torment 
it into doing his will, he must 

have dismissed.it as a necess- 


had to be beaten into disci- 
pline. Otherwise, how could it 
be made to perform and how 
“could he and his family 
survive? 
I wonder, too, if it struck 
_ Munna’s saviours, that if they 
were going to make a mission 
of returning animals to their 
wild dignity then they hada 
long job ahead in their own 
ountry — are there no cir- 


, zoos where animals are 


ed of their fre 


ary evil. A bear, like any child,. 


cuses in France? Or, for that — 


slowly languish after — 


dom? But perhaps it was an 
impulse of the moment. The 
sight of that poor, shackled 
bear amidst the fanfare of the 
inaugural mela of the Festival 
of India must have proved too 
much for the feelings of the 
Friends of Animals. : 
A feeling, it must be admit- 
ted, few Indians appreciate. 
Munna has enteriained 
countless Indians with his 
antics. And he was sent 
abroad to amuse Parisiennes. 
And it came as a Shock — not 
just to Munna’s keeper, but to 
the Festival authorities as well 


`— that the French were not 


amused by the pathetic cavort- 
ings of a wild bear led by 
strings. 

It was an unpleasant revela: 
tion — we, the nation of the 
Buddha, Non-violence and 
Vegetarianism, to be accused 
of cruelty to an animal we 
thought we loved because 
we invariably toss it a 
banana or coin. The string 
In ifs ngse~ we have trained 
ourselves to ignore just as we 
never see the thin, heaving 
sides of the overburdened horse 
being whipped to move along, 
Or, the shocking methods of 
butchering for our meat, with 
no thought to. make the 
animal’s death a little. less 
painful, : 

It is far too easy to justify 
our insensitivity. Why tease 
ourselves With the recollection 
of that thin, trembling horse 
bleeding at the place where 
his master has prodded it with 
a nailed stick, when there are 


so many men and women who | 


are used as beasts of burden, 
too? And if it is undignified 
for a wild bear or monkey to 


_ be forced to prance about what 
-about the countless indignities 
that a poor man suffers in a 
day?, And 50 our complacency — 


» sickening. ` 
Š St anima 
and mutilating 20° ye beet 


it. The Delhi Zoo has 


sadistic act 


is restored, 

But I suspect it 
the supposed callousness n ud 
by poverty. There are en red 
pure-bred dogs that ran 
chained all day in an S 
imposing bungalows white 
mongrel puppies lovingly fed 
on rice gruel by children ; 
slums, to give the lie to thee 
little justification. Lovelessnesg 
for animals, I fear, has becom 
a part of the fabric of our 
culture. 

I was struck by it Tecently 
when I visited an exhibition of 


children’s art. Animals seem to, 


have no place in the imagina- 
tion of Indian children to 
contrast to «the children 
from Western countries whose 
favourite theme for painting 
was animals. Whether they 
painted animals in the -zoo or 
their own pets, their affection 
for amimals was unmistakable, 
I searched in vain for even a 
Single painting by an Indian 
child of an animal — unless 
one can count a painting ofa 
flock of children who, with 
threatening waves of arms and 
sticks, are chasing away some 
birds. f 
Neither can one envisage 
animals becoming a national 
preoccupation as it happens 
ever so often in UK. When & 
favourite in a London zoo fell 
ill recently, the UK newspapers 
carried regular bulletins on i 
health; and its medical, treat 
ment became the subject © 
national debate for weeks. : 
But Jack of passion apat 
there is a more 
trend, especially in ov 
—acts of wanton cru 


r cities 


animals, bordering 02 in 
Crackers tied to tails of d ue 


A jma 
stoning helpless P poisonous 


zoos, feeding them Pis and. E 


food...The list is en 

“ig this 
Indeed, so common enti 
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This idea is that once 
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ma to hutt the 
ale 
i i oe there is one draw- 
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Medium is the Mess 


i \GREAT many people appear 

TA to- think that AIR and 

Doordarshan have only to be 

I detached from the Ministry of 

1 Information for them to blossom 
out like BBC. 

This is fanciful thinking. Not 
that I consider BBC a model for 
| il broadcasting organisations 
uit is superbly competent — 
tis is largely a matter of techno- 
logy these days — and it hasa 
Rasonably high standard: `of 
tbectivity, which is why so many . 
aoe around the world listen 


ie evolution of BBC is closely 

bite to the history. of the 

ee Establishment as it has | 
€ to exist in the last fifty or 

: he Until the advent of 
lsh eet Thatcher, the Estab- 

| once’ was an institution of 


ensus, U 
; ‘ Worked 


ne ; 
eno cXcept for an occasional 


nseen by the public, . 
Mostly behind the. 
nin the Times. It comprised 
members of the ruling — 
also tried and tested 
a d radials whose opini- 
i ee and whose com- ~ 
ngu © the national interest 
€stioned. © = a 
tithe ea Establishment —. 
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elieve that acts of cruelty to 
animals may be prompted by 
the desire of a powerless per- 
son to be in control of some- 
thing, to exercise his power. 
“One will find for- instance,” 
Erich Fromm points out in 
his authoritative Anatomy of 
Human Destructiveness, “that 
sadism is much more frequent- 
ly to be found among frustrat- 
ed individuals and social 
classes who feel powerless and 
have little pleasure in life. For 


ABU ABRAHAM 


guides the nation forward to new 
fields of action, however gingerly 
this may be done. Such an acti- 
vity is possible only ifa society 
is basically tolerant, if. the think- 
ing, articulate members of that 
society respect each other’s 
views. _ he 

For the present, I see no such 
prospect in India. Therefore, I 
see little chance of our having an 
autonomous broadcasting cor- 
poration. If set up now, it would 
be full of discord, not only within 


itself but between it and the .- 


government and Parliament. I 
can almost exactly. visualise the 
personalities who would dominate 


such an. outfit but I won’t name. 


names. They would. be mostly 
what I would describe — for 
want of a better term — as Right- 


~ isnot a conformist. di 


Native Very much an argu- -~ m s 


t TEAT 
Metio one whose principal 
Mie not ao test out new ideas. 


carding tradition it — 
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writers who cannot see anything 


example, the lower classes in 
Rome who were compensated 
for their material poverty and 
social impotence by sadistic 
spectacles”. 

It is therefore, futile, for the 
Festival of India authorities to 
sanctimoniously deny any in- 
volvement in “the alleged mal- 
treatment of the bears”. Like 
the Romans, we are all involv- 
ed, one way or another, in that 
damning spectacle of the per- 
forming bear. O 


phone at her election meeting, 
then that judge is ‘Daniel come, , 
to judgement’. If a judge dismis- ` 
ses a case against the govern- 
ment or against a Congress Party. 
leader for want of evidence, that ” 
judge becomes either a sycophant 
or at least potentially one. If 


_-he is too partial to the poor, 


then he is “committed’ and that 
is not a good thing! The reve- 
rence with which middle class 
intellectuals regard our great 
judiciary is in direct proportion 
to the degree to which judges 
protect middle class property and 
middle class interests. 


Our newspapers are very touchy 
if anyone questions their objecti- 
vity. Most of them are Centrist 
or Right of Centre, politically. 
The Left newspapers generally 


_languish for want of advertise- 


‘ments. If they, few that they are, 
could have had as many Tery-. 
lene ads as the Rightist ones, 
socialism would have progressed 
a good deal faster than it has. 
We have a bunch of economic — 


justification for the Government 
wanting to keep radio and televi- 
sion as forms for ifs own propa- 


ganda. 

This is not to say that I consi- 
i der the performance of All India 
| Radio and Doordarshan satis- 
\ factory. Even the Prime Minister 


thinks there is room for improve- 
ment and I wouldn't like to be 
‘more loyal than the king’. $ 

The ‘professional autonomy 
that Information Minister Gadgil 
claims these organisations have 
just doesn’t seem to function on 
the whole. Major decisions con- 
cerning programmes are almost 
always referred to bureaucrats in 
various Ministries (not just the 
Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry). And, ironically, the 
more interest a Prime Minister 
or Information Minister takes in 
the running of radio and tele- 
vision (with the best of inten- 
tions) the more inhibited the 
producers of programmes _be- 
j come. 

3 Few people question the right 
of the government to use the 
official media for propaganda 
and instruction — agriculture, 
family planning, national integra- 
tion, or general development. 
The major criticism of AIR and 
Doordarshan is that : they seem 
unable (or unwilling) to use the 
talent that is available in the 
country, that there is not enough 
frank debate on national issues, 
that the same little group of 
people takes part in whatever 
discussions there are, that 


often manufactured in New 
Delhi. 

If national integration is one 
of our basic objectives, New 
_ Delhi has to stop posturing as an 

imperial Capital. More national 
programmes should be designed 
and produced in Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Lucknow, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Bangalore and Trivan- 
rum. There are intellectuals in 


National issues are seldom heard. 
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comes to his head, irrespective 
of what the subject matter is. 
Technological advance will 
help change this state of affairs 
in course’of time. It may be 
possible before long to get four 
people in different parts of India 
to hold a discussion without 
actually getting together. But 
then it all depends on the kind of 
people chosen. We have plenty 
of polite discussion, but can’t we 
have some argument? There are 
too many of ‘the team is agreed’ 
kind of programmes. 
i Of the overworked phrase 
credibility’, my complaint about 
AIR and Doordarshan is not that 
they have very little of it but that 
they have too much of it. That is 
to say, ninety-five per cent of 
news bulletins is made up of 
agency copy which we have 
already read in the papers. There 
is precious little original coverage 
of day-to-day news. Se 


_ Does credibility or the lack of 
it depend on how many times the . 
news bulletins start with “The - 
Prime Minister has said...? For | 
the first few weeks after Rajiv 
Gandhi took over, one noticeda © 
change in this pattern of news belief 
headlines, but now AIR and — 
Doordarshan are back to their 
_ old hackneyed ways. The 
not doing any service 
_ Prime Minister — if tha I 
intention — they are only boring nat 


us. Over-exposure is not good 
for either Prime Ministers or film 
stars. | 

Incidentally. I have started 
listening less to the morning and 
night bulletins and more to the 
lunch time. news because these 
are prepared before Rajiv has 
spoken for the day. The head- 
lines are often about widespread 
tains improving the prospects 0 
the kharif crop or vast deposits 
of coal being found in the Goda- 
vari delta. So these days I have @ 
good appetite for lunch. 


To my mind, the importance | 
of the current debate.on a muci | 


not whether 


flogged . subject * esponsible of 


newspapers are irre “ble 
government media reso ity 
or whether one lot has credibi in 
and the. other none: 


should be thinking about iS l 4 a 


to bring about a broad a 
consensus; how to end the 
isation that has 
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public Sector — A Major Tool for Development 
- VASANT SATHE 


c sector all over the world has been 
both by economists and policy- 
; a catalyst in the growth process in 
Hpskets as well as developed countries. 
TgyeloPiDs of the present global economic scene 
j Nat public enterprises have become more 
pies than what they were after the Second 
M ar This has happened due to the expan- 
Worl the Soviet bloc, the victory of the Chinese 
> ee nism, the break-up of the former colonial 
i s and many transfers of enterprises both 
: rale and unintended, from private to public 
i is Even in the capitalistic bloc, public enter- 
pss account for around ten per cent or more of 
Vie gross national production. _ i 
-i The economic rationale of setting up public sector 
aterprises at the initial stage of planning was not 
} much the dearth of the efficiency of the private 
aterprises. In fact, the major consideration for 
iting up public-sector enterprises was to lay down 
Hite basic foundation of industrialisation for an 
under-developed and economically backward coun- 
iy like India. The choice, therefore, had to be 
| mde about the spheres in which the public-sector 
f aterprises should operate. The study of the public- 
«ctor enterprises would reveal that a clear func- 
tional division was made regarding the operation of 
ùe public and the private sectors. At the beginning 
ifthe Second Plan, basic distinction was the core 
ind the non-core-areas of economic development. It 


"as decided that public sector ‘will operate in the” 


ore area that is, basic and capital goods industries, 
iftastructural development and balanced regional 
, “velopment. The private sector was left with the 
| ‘lite non-core and consumer goods and. services 
| (“tor of the economy. It had full freedom to deve- 
1 Y the non-core sector so that a proper balance is 


| “ittained between the growth of core and non- 
} “Ore areas ipa 
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abe enterprises can fol 


this challenge: of . 


number of enterprises in the private sector grow as a 
challenge to the large industrial houses. The deve- 
lopment of banks and service and consumer goods- 
oriented State and Central level enterprises were 
encouraged in the’ second round of economic 
growth. To a large extent, this challenge has also 
been met by the public-sector enterprises set up in 
these areas. 

The major challenge before the public-sector that 
is, in the core and non-core areas is the cost effective 
manner in which these must function. It is a matter 
of great concern that their running costs are reduced 
and indivisibilities of fixed investments are utilised 
to the maximum so that the unit cost of production 
is minimised. There is a lot of scope to economise 
on fixed investment and save on variable cost. This 
is what the present Government is asking the public 
sectors to attempt. Therefore, the major challenge 
before the public-sector enterprises today is to reduce 
cost to the minimum so that returns on investments 
are maximised. ; 

In developed countries also, with the state assum- 
ing greater responsibilites and the pressures of 
international trade building up, the public-sector has 
assumed greater role for rapid development of 
industry. In socialistic economies, it works as the 
principal instrument for putting planned economic 
programmes into, effect. In capitalistic economies, 
public sector has to be given ‘an important role as 
the lure of profit of individuals or groups do not 
provide adequate incentive for private enterprise to 
invest in capital intensive or high risk industries, 
which are crucial for a nation’s economy. __ : 

Clearly, over the years, the public-sector has 
come in the forefront to forge the instruments of 
the struggle for re-adjustment of productive and 
distributive factors in economies of both developed 
and developing countries. State-owned companies — 
had to be set up to eliminate market situations which 


were not acceptable to the socio-political models - 


selected by these countries. An extremely important 
function of public enterprise in all types of econo- 
mies isto establish effective relationship between — 
the various sectors of the economy; for example the Be 
infrastructure policy with the develomental policy. — 
Public-sector is thus of great importance in such 


sectors of the economy like building, banking, 
- | insurance, production and d 


bution of power and 
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dent on foreign capital, specially in the relatively 
modern sector of industry. Such an industry could 
not become the tool for development of the economy 
as a whole. There was some public-sector in infrast- 
ructural areas like public tranrport, communications 
and banking but this could not meet the requirements 
of building a strong industrial infrastructure. After 
gaining freedom we advocated public sector for three 
basic reasons: first, to rapidly change a backward 
economy to a progressive one; secondly, to promote 
critical development in terms of social gain or 
strategic value rather than primarily on consideration 
of profit; and thirdly, to provide commercial 
surpluses with which to finance further growth of 
the economy. 

Academicians have attributed several traditional 
strengths to the public sector. These primarily are: 

— Ability to survive without profit; 

— State ownership gives them immortality; 

— Wages and high bonuses can be paid even by 

continuously incurring losses; 

— Governmental ownership gives full benefits of 

a-monopoly. 

Ithas to be assured that these strengths of a 
public sector to survive even in adversity and to 
provide the services assigned to it by the Govern- 
ment on a continuous basis, do not become its main 
weakness. We have to evolve a management culture 
which, to quote late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
would pass the final test of the public sector like its 
counterpart in the private sector — “profitability, 
service and growth”. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in his first broadcast 
after the formation of the new Government reiterated 
that the public sector will continue to be a major 
tool of development. Deficiencies: in performance. 
wherever they exist, will be quickly overcome. Far- 
reaching proposals for changes have been formulated 


absorption of 

modern technology and fuller utilisation of capacity 
must acquire the status of a national campaign. 

There is a need for training of management cadres, 

ain ing It is essential 

that every single person in Management must go 


me to time a 
become up to date on the latest thinking and a 


latest technology. Only through training can there 
ctor and from the 


sector is to prod 
for the country and not Merd produce more 


employment. As Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 


Mentality of employer-employee relati 


our duty to look ahead to the new te 
revolution. Technology is moving very fase 
tronics, computers, etc. and the Public-sect z 
instrument for bringing in these new merit 18 the 
our society. The time has come to 20 in ae Into 
mechanised production. This does not aa More 
there would be loss of jobs but it would aoe that 
there would be creation of more jobs in dome that 
activites. The public-sector managers postrean 
responsibility to effect this change-over. ave the 
Iam all out for creating a sense of b 


among the public-sector employees. A t elongin 


YPical feudal 


5 sn Onshi 
give way to participatory democracy, A n 


in the attitude of employees can 

iE they are treated as part Sadi ought abont 
they are treated as partners. Conditions Will ha 
to be created where the workers will have an ema 
tive say in the formulation of policies in thei 
respective organisations. y 

Our late Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, had also 
observed: 

The worker is not a statistic but an individ 
responds to a human approach. Efficiency Mean AA 
people give of their best and this. will be possible if they 
have a better sense of partnership. What is’the purpose 
of increased production and productivity ? Economic 
growth is not a figure but the indicator of greater socio- 
economic justice. This emphasises the need for measures 
to increase productivity in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and commitment. With this in view, we announced,- as 
one of the items in the 20-point Programme, a Scheme for 
workers’ participation in Industry at the shop-floor and 
plant level. T attach „high importance to this experiment 
in Industrial fraternity. It will help productivity. I hope 
it will deepen our democracy. 

Public-Sector in India has grown very fast and the 
number of public enterprises has increased from 
mere five in 1951 to 214 in 1984; the total invest- 
ment has increased from Rs. 29 crores to Rs. 35,000 
crores. It occupies a pivotal role in our economic 
Strategy. However, some of the traditional strengths 
of the public sector have become its key weakness 


and we have to evolve a policy to overcome these 


structural deficiencies in our public-sector. C 
eee 
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Industrial Development 


: Today and Tomorrow 


VINAY BHARAT-RAM 


yan industry today has been energised more 
Veen ever before and the nation is looking for- 


| yard to a development stride of an unprecedented 


nitude in the years to come. This change in 


| fook came with the advent of Rajiv Gandhi on 


ihe political scene. The Government appears to 


f save a definite goal and the political will to take the 
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eps involved in achieving it. 


The process of development is always complex 
aad is influenced by an infinite number of variables 


| specially when the thrust for development involves 


maccent on modernisation in a basically traditional 


| society. 


Furthermore, modernisation has to be seen in an 


J historical as well as global, perspective with parti- 


lar reference to the social and economic institu- 


| tions of the country. : 


The present institutions are fashioned for a New- 


i{onian electro-mechanical era which began roughly 


Wo hundred years ago and progressively saw the 
advent of railways, steel, machine tools, chemicals, 


tutomobiles and aeroplanes. It» is based on an. 


acceptance of high capital investments, high depen- 
dence on fossil fuel energy, - physical concentration 
ot the work force and pollution. The resulting 


$ benefits to society of mass production, mass market- 
j "& mass media and: standardisation are too well 


town to need elaboration. 


E Deeply rooted as these concepts are in our psyche 


F dyi 


T 


A ave been reinforced over the past century by 
iperialistic imperative which’ has required the 
‘lon of the world into nations which supply the 


V materials and those which convert them into 
pode and 

u 0 i 
ipa Ucture. Even institutions like central bank- 


Otder GATT are geared to- perpetuating this 


e 
mb ute 
as 
> Wi 
Rtions ee W 


abourata mu 


l “deren . 


Services through ~a complex. industrial. p an the oui ) 
| imaginable in any environment. ” 
Bank ang epetmational bodies like IMF, the World i a a ate 


tivity and a meticulous electronic eye for quality. 
Robots do not strike and they work round the 
clock. They can be programmed to switch opera- 
tions with minimal loss of production time. This 
will make possible differentiated production ata low 
incremental cost to the consumer. Consequently the 
consumer will have an unprecedented variety of 
goods to choose from. ~ 


` ® ~ 

WHAT do these global winds of change mean fora 
developing country like India? We have here a 
misplaced concept of comparative advantage. We 
continue to -hang on to the idea supported by 
Western scholars that our labour enjoys a potential 
comparative advantage in areas of intermediate or 
‘appropriate’ technology suited to a combination of 
mediocre skills and low wages. To the extent these 
skills can be improved the potential advantage will 
be realised. ` 

Comparative advantage is an illusive concept. 
Among other things it depends on the nature of 
technology. Asa matter of fact, greatest produc- 
tivity strides in industrial nations have come out of 
technological advancement. Some credit to skills 
notwithstanding this is how Japan and the West are 
able to out do the developing countries in spite of 
their wage rates being higher by orders of magnitude. 
The new microprocessor-based production methods 
now threaten to further widen this gap. 

Unfortunately we are still trapped in the notion: 
that we enjoy comparative advantage because our ~ 


. labour is cheap. But robotised production will be 


cheaper than the output of the cheapest labour — 


a eS at rary 


a I A 


ma SA š 
x D AEE 
3 PE S AO ees E eer tO TE LE PE A E 


list nations well in the past and the developing 
nations have ostensibly rejected it, it continues to 
have its hangover in the North-South debates. It 
must now be totally discarded. The latter principle, 
however, will lock us firmly with futuristic techno- 
logies associated with the Third Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Curious though it may sound such an approach 
will mean a smaller upheaval in our social structure 
than perhaps it will in the industrial nations. The 
industrial nations haye sunk a massive amount of 
resources Over the last century in building an electro- 
mechanical industrial superstructure with its appen- 
dage of megalo-metropolises, high energy consump- 
tion; nuclear families, social tensions and pollution. 
India is still not deeply committed to such a growth 
strategy. We are decentralised over hundreds of 
thousands of villages. Our fossil fuel energy based 
on coal or oil is largely used in the basic industries. 


to the S.S.I. Units 
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scheme of I.R.B.. 
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West Bengal Small Industries. Corporation iS « 
engaged in the promotion and development of 
industries in the Small Scale Sector by : 

(i) Procuring and distributing scarce raw materials 


(ii) ‘Providing infrastructural facilities eae 
(i) Rendering marketing assistance to S.S.I. Units 
(iv) Providing financial assistance to sick Small 

Scale Industrial Units under the line of credit 


(v) Setting up industrial projects in- the public 


We are open to alternate and speci coos 
energy sources from bio-mass, Pred ce Pletishab 
and the wind. Our joint family system si 7° Sun 
strength and vigour. Despite our low lee Tetaing 
racy in the conventional sense the level oe Of lite. 
and maturity of our population is beyo alertness 
Why therefore do we need to follow the ST doubt, 
gical steps of the industrialised nations b ronolo- 
to compress their hundred-year history in a tryin 
The new. information technology based cade? 
microchip gives us a unique opportunity to em e 
It is heartening to see that the Governm apfrog, 
taken cognisance of this important fact ent has 
gearing up to ensure growth along these ia d js 
The crux of the matter lies in adopting a mun 
dimensional strategy with an emphasis on e 
industrial culture, which is uniquely Indian Rae 
Gandhi may yet succeed in blending Nechru’s Sci a 
fic temper with Gandhi’s Ram Rajya. [Q] Bie 
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- Industrial Development : Problems and Prospects 
SANJAY DALMIA 


ü 


of the essence. Liberalisation of imports should also 
jolt the complacent manufacturers into achieving 
optimum production with an element of quality 


Î pyre is a single question at the heart of any 
i M ssion on industrial development — does it 
yelp provide the basic necessities to all our people? 


i This remains the core of any activity that we under- 
| ake in our country. Will it help better the lives of 
| wu people? This is the question which we must 
answer. And this is the goal towards which we 
| pust all strive regardless of ideology or other beliefs. 
| [fall that we do does not help our people and 
| nise their standard of living then our high rate of 
I economic growth or industrial development have 
| n meaning. The purpose of all such development, 


` J ond all agricultural development add to the total 


economic development. And the function of this 
economic development is to work towards our 
| country’s objective of providing, in the shortest 
| possible time the basic necessities to-all our people. 
| Unless we meet this goal industrial development is 
| an absolute zero. 
| However, the problem that arises is in the manner 
| which we are to proceed towards our national 
| foals. Should it be through controls and restric- 
ons, or should it be by liberalising the .economy?. 
| Wemust look at our history and. that of other 
| “veloping countries for an answer.” ` 

Inan absolute sense we have done remarkably 
well. With-planned development we: have achieved 
substantial economic growth. Inthe First Five 
car Plan, industrial production increased by almost 
0 per cent-and in. the last. 35 years we have maint- 
{ ited a steady growth rate of six per cent. In 1984-85, 
| © average industrial growth rate bas been:seven 
Í ra cent and GNP during the Sixth Plan period has 
| Saed by 5.2 per cent which was the set target. 
feta, in Teal terms our economy is reaching.a point 

| tejo tion. If we want to provide employment to 

tihei o 08, millions then we must aim at a much 


Tindustrial growth rate during the Seventh Plan. ; 


consciousness. This free-for-all competition can only 
benefit the consumer in the long run. 

__At the time of independence the emphasis of 
industrial development was on consumer goods 
industries. There were no takers for-the setting up 
of basic capital goods industries. The production. of 
Iron and steel was only:50 per cent of the existing 
demand. In order to develop these basic industries 
and to provide a base for economic expansion, 
industrial planning was divided into the public 
sector and the private sector. The decision then, - 
according to the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1948, was that tbe public sector would develop 
industries for which the private sector did not have 
adequate resources. But this policy is no longer 
relevant. The private sector has grown and is now 


able to undertake large projects. Private enterprise 


should now be allowed to set up industry for capital 
goods and provide healthy competition to the pub- 
lic sector. The protection and subsidisation of cer- 


tain inefficient sectors must be discontinued as the 


economy, in order to expand, can no longer take 
such burdens upon its resources. ; 
The Seventh Plan places an emphasis on encour- 


aging competition and removing the restrictions on 


the -rise of industries. These will bring down-indus- 


trial costs and prices which haye until now made the 


Indian products uncompetitive in the world market. 
Domestic demand. should no longer determine the 
sizeof the industry as the surplus can always be 


exported. 


Korea, for example, has achieved the fastest 
growth rate among the developing countries. In the 
1960’s, ravaged from the war, the country’s economy 
was given complete protection. Domestic production 
was encouraged and: within the first ten years of. 


e 3 ` planned development the country achieved an annual 
i ; growth rate of ten per cent. One of the main 

reasons for this rapid growth was the emphasis by — 

the government on export expansion and an oùt- — 

ward-looking strategy. No restrictions were placed — 

i on the rise of the industries and maximum output — 
was encouraged: $ Yatsura 

“oni It is inconceivable th 
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Perspective A.D. 2000 


KEWAL VARMA 


Ove of Rajiv Gandhi’s election slogans was that 
he would take the country into the Twenty-first 
Century. In the last seven months, Rajiv Gandhi 
has given enough indications that he will make some 
departure from the earlier policy framework. The 
exact contours of the new policy have not yet 
unfolded. But it is unlikely that he will make any 
radical change in the structure which he has inherited 
and the present vested interests will ultimately 
outmanoeuvre him. He may, in fact, only prove 
Soviet leader Nikita Khurshchey’s remark during his 
visit to this country in late Fifties: “India is like 
an elephant which will go along in itsown way. If 
the mahout is powerful and skilful, he may make 
the elephant walk marginally faster and might suc- 
ceed in deflecting him a little to the right or to 
the left.” aes 
® 


ASSUMING that there will be no radical and struc- 
tural shifts in the policy framework, India in 2000 
AD would have permanently solved the food prob- 


to the eastern region. This projection is ba 
the fact that eastern UP has aay started Loe 
The continuing growth in agriculture would ensure 
an overall growth of minimum plus five per cent in 
GDP in the next fifteen years. The rate of growth 
of population inthe coming fifteen years should 
come down to around 1.5 per cent from the 2.2 per 
cent in the Seventies. The latest sample surveys 
indicate that it has already come down to Lee 
cent. Thus, the country will enter from a Scot 
_ circle into a virtuous circle, from low rate of eco- 
nomic growth and high rate of population growth 
into high rate of economic growth and Jow rate of 
population growth. As a result, the per-capit 
income on the basis of purchasing power Pate f 
Tupee should reach $ 1,200 a year. To explain a 
-chasing power parity basis let us take the flown 
example: notionally, the per-capita income of fhe 
Philippines is three times that of Haryana, but the 
nutrition level in Haryana is higher than Teas 
Philippines, The reason is that the Haryana Panes 


lem, and the Green Revolution would spread even . 


and eat. home- 


a qualitative change by the turn of the cent 
percentage of the workforce in aricii ee i 
virtually stagnant from 1901 till 1971. But Eaa 


the 1981 Census, for the first time there has been a _ 


shift, though a small one, away from i 

The male workforce engaged in ast cull yiel deco 
from 67.44 per cent in 1971. to 63.54 per cent i 
1981. If the experience of economic develonmey 
of the worker is any guide, this shift should accele- 


rate. Roughly speaking, the four per cent shiftin 


the Seventies should increase to seven per cent jn 


the Eighties and ten per cent in the Nineties. In . 


other words, the male workforce engaged in agricul- 
ture should decline to between 45 and 50 per cent 


“by 2000 AD. The share of agriculture in the. total 


GDP by that time should come down from 36 per 
cent to about 25 per cent. 

_ Similarly, the male force engaged in household 
industries which are mainly in rural areas, has 
declined from 5.71 per cent in the 1961 Census to 
3.69 per cent in the 1981 Census. The new textile 


policy indicates that there will be policy-induced + 


acceleration in this trend in the next fifteen years. 
Ona rough reckoning, the new textile policy will 
push nearly one crore of population now dependent 
on the handloom sector to join the army of desti- 
tutes. These people will be obviously pushed from 


the rural areas to cities and towas in search of 


livelihood. 

This is a big structural change. 
‘medium-level industrial power. An accompanying 
dramatic change will be an explosion € h 
population. As a result of both pull and prs 
factors — job opportunities in town and cities w 
pull rural population to urban centres, and lack 0. 


job opportunities in rural areas will push pee 
on in the n 


fifteen years is going’to double. Against this, n 


While a lot of intellectual inputs go into the ate | 
(9 
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thought is not being given to the econon al toral 
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ye morals of contemporary technology, the pos- 
sibilities for easing labour and enriching life they 
1 en up, combined with that sheer dramatic quality 
i Te naturally caught the imagination of the world,’ 
i east, that part of the world which has crossed the 
j hreshold of existence. 

Itis nota new phenomenon. Some three decades 
4g0, the scientific technological revolution of these 
days had also led to jolts and fresh impulses, not 
| al of them either prescient nor credit-worthy. 
| It is worth recalling that Jawaharlal Nehru was 
| one of the world’s, premier statesmen who was the 
| earliest to understand that something new, magni- 
Í fcentand protentous was afoot. Along with this 
refreshing sensibility to what was new, to the con- 
fours of a future that was still beyond the horizon, 
1 went Nehru’s lapse. 

In his Azad Memorial lecture, India Today ands, 
| Tomorrow (1959) Nehru discussed the scientific 
| technological revolution in the context of the rele- 
vance Of Marx for the then contemporary period. 
| He of course, found much that was still relevant. 
J Buthe felt that a certain reversal of historical roles 
| had taken place. It was now science and technology 
| thatwould be decisive in determining the pace and 
pattern of social change and not vice versa. He, 
therefore, went on to chide the Communists for 
| Sicking to their outdated dogmas of class struggle 
and social revolution. _ ; 
| A controversy erupted around the issue. Marxists 
} ere quick to point out the crucial place that Marx 
| uself had accorded to science and technology with 
~ -S analysis of the instruments of labour, the shap- 
ug of man by labour, the central role of the social 
| boductive forces which included man with a his- 
lotically developed skill and production experience. 


nsh d € grand code of Marx in the Grundrisse also soun- 
vill ae the controversy — all economy is the economy 

0 me, x : 
ple ore has no idea of whether Nehru was aware of 
et d inp controversy, much less how much he was 
ral 9 Pressed 


mb or influenced by it. But if there wasa 
Hm be a quality to his last years this was not only 


lar se of hinese attack . 
ate "sented, © betrayal that the 1962 Chi ee 
E bop pite of all his endeavours science and techno- 
Mithe, — 2Ot transformed India qualitatively — 
ith materially nor spiritually. Disparities 0 
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Remembrance of Things Past | 

MOHIT SEN 


only replications of the society outside and very far E 
from being the sanctum sanctura of the new temples 
of India — its vast construction sites and projects. 
It seemed as if primeval India had sucked science 
and technology into its awesome area of darkness. 

This experience of the past needs to be assimilated 
today when with all earnestness and energy our new 
Prime Minister seeks to take India into the 21st 
Century on the time-machine of high technology. It 
would be absurd of scoff at his dream. It would be 
disastrous to deny the tremendous importance of 
high technology. We have had experience of this in 
the past as well. 

If Nehru did not succeed in reaching his goal, this 
does not mean that he did not give India a big 
shove forward. He is justly known as the first 
builder of free and modernising India. His vision 
and his plan of operations contain an: enormous 
amount that is even today of urgent relevance. 

Tt will not do to forget that he was urged again - 
and again not to try to build heavy industries in 
India. Chaudhury Charan Singh and Eugene Black 
of the World Bank agreed completely on this point. 
He not only realised the indispensability of the 
public sector but insisted on its advancing to occupy ` 
the commanding heights of the economy. He insis- 
ted on land reforms. He underlined the social inter- L 
relationships of planning with the proclamation of 


- the perspective of the socialist pattern of society. 


One of his most: important contributions and 
legacies was the celebrated Mahalanobis Plan-frame 
of 1955 which ina way, he co-authored. Both the 
Plan-frame and Prasanta Chandra Mahalonobis 
have most unjustly and unfortunately been relegated 


to the nether regions of historical oblivision. (As a 


digression, let us add that much the same fate has i 
overtaken the Sukhamoy Chakravarty. — P. N. pee 
Haksar Fifth Five Year Plan of 1976 which Indira us 


Gandhi upheld): 


The Nehru-Mahalonobis model hot only ? deve- 
loped the rationale and logic of self-reliance — 
through combining heavy  industrialisation with 


OF late, the Central Government of India has been 

reviewing and assessing the performance of the 

Indian economy during the Sixth Plan period and 
making changes in several aspects of their policies 
especially in policies of industrial delicensing, fiscal 
and monetary matters, import and export of goods and 
services, and control of monopolistic and restrictive 
practices. These changes have been reflected in parti- 
cular in the Budget for 1985-86, presented to Parlia- 
ment in March 1985, and the announcement of the 
import and export policies for the same year. The 
corresponding follow-up changes have been announc- 
ed in the Government’s sectoral policies such as the 
textile policy. Changes in other related fields are 
either in formulation or under consideration. 

These changes are likely to affect decisions on the 
targets and allocations of resources for the Seventh 
Five Year Plan which began on April 1, 1985, mobi- 
lization of resources for these allocations and 
policies required for the purpose, including the extent 

` of reliance that willbe placed on foreign capital 
including official development assistance and com- 
mercial borrowings from private banks abroad. 

Tn this framework, many eminent economists* of 
the country have published critical articles in the 
press and elsewhere, analysing these changes and 
their short and long-term implications on the direc- 
tion of the Indian economy and on the national 
objectives of self-reliance, nonalignment and collec- 
tive self-reliance of the developing countries, reduc- 
tion of inequalities and growth with social justice 
and ultimately, the building of a socialist economy. 

There is virtual unanimity amongst economists 

__ that recent shifts in Central Government’s policies 
= will tend to disorient the direction of development 
of our economy away from planning for the poor 
and from the path laid down by Jawaharlal Nehru 
_ and Indira Gandhi. These will adversely affect the 
_ growth of the public sector, thus diluting our 
capacity to achieve the goal of our self-reliant 
development especially in the industrial sector. On 
e other hand, these policies -will lead to a rapid 
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growth of the private sector and in favour of the 


owing articles by various- economists in 
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privileged groups in society thus realisi : 
“Greatest good of the smallest Tinea eG fetta 
of emphasis from production of basic SA E i 
for the poor to the production of ent an 
intended for the luxury consumption of’ the Gs 
the domestic markets and for the export marie of 
other developed and developing countries a i 
compromise the objectives of providing full em ae 
ment to our growing numbers of working péopleaee 
raising their levels of consumption much beyond if 
poverty line. These apprehensions of the econonita 
have been further reinforced by deficiencies in the 
implementation of the Government’s anti-povert 
poe ae ue recently came into view duire 
rime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's visit i i 
a a j ndhi’s visit in the tribal 
According to one economist, despite the changes 
so far made “various issues remain such as the 
permitted range of freedom to delicensed industries 
to import technology, capital and intermediate goods 
and contemplated atrangements for financing such 
imports. Will the new policy permit freer recourse 
to.commercial borrowing abroad by private-sector 
companies? How does the Government expect to 
cover the possibly much larger import “requirements 
of the economy? The indications that we have from 
policies that have been followed in regard to the 
automobile industry are not very reassuring. There 
is a serious danger that, instead, of developing an 
industrial structure that imparts dynamism to the 
economy, we may end up with one that makes ita 
drag on the entire economy and ren i 
more vulnerable to external pressure. : 
economic policy and development planning in India 
are now at the cross-roads and can go either Way 
depending on how the ator actors On 


respond fo the resource crunch facing the public. 
th Five 

Policy — 

ay 4s 


sector and the economy as a whole in Seven 
Year Plan period.” (K.N. Raj, Economie 
and Development Direction, ‘Mainstream, M } 


According to the same economist, 
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! yg collective urge for change and a better life we 

T re witnessing in the country today is the expres- 
; a new impatient generation of people. The 
A ct of their voice reverberates not only at the 
7 ig, but also in many other spheres of our demo- 


‘| atic polity. 


| put in the search for a better life, and to do so 
|,ihin a meaningful cost and time frame, our plan- 
fes and policymakers at the highest level, have to, 
} ystalise a vision of technology. I say vision because 
wen the rapidly changing global technological scene, 
wr traditional, leisurely ways of dealing with such 
jsues must, stop and yield place to swift appraisal 
[fareas of importance to us and where, with our 
|stengths in Science and Engineering, we can harness 
tchnology to create wealth through production and 
productivity. 


N the last few years there has been a tendency in 


urcountry to more or less cut ourselves off from 
‘cess to developments in world technology. The 
Mocess ‘is sought to be corrected only now. We have 


{Pi a high price for nurturing obsolescence in a 
J lnited and sheltered domestic market. Take for 
‘ample; the automobile industry. Neither the fuel, 


‘version efficiency nor the design of our popular 
| "Sand other transport vehicles, changed over the 
‘t several years. Now there is a great flurry of 


j «tivity. Similar examples are available in the textile © 


l abe Vea sas 
"sity, Power generation, communication equip 


Tent. and in th è 3 3 hich’ were 
IRRE e chemical industries whic > 
' melshed ‘early in this century. We have merrily. — 
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sary even to interact with countries regarded as — 


Pe ear N ia ee 


pete 


Zea 


industry finds itself hamstrting not only by a shortage 
of productive capacity but also a high cost of pro- 
duction. Basics like power, coal and transportation 
have become bottlenecks despite adequate installed 
capacity and potential availability. Certain indus- 
tries continue to be hamstrung by regulatory impedi- 
ments in spite of several liberalisation measures. 

Given the pace of change, the process of adapting 
and buying new technologies has b:come a very 
complex issue. The inherent danger is that when 
the rate of obsolescence increases, obsolete techno- 
logy still'appears attractive and is offered for sale to 
recover a part of the cost of innovation, although 
this: may. be a perfectly proper and legitimate trans- ‘ 
action. The question is, do we have a Tigorous aa 
method for evaluating the cost benefit of modern 
techonology purchase? . 

‘That technological obsolescence’ has had far 
reaching adverse effect on the economy and has > la 


ss 


“retarded development is readily understood only now 


and efforts are being made to take a hard look at 
the options open to us as a country. Is India really | 
a stranger to the idea of obsolescence cf technology? = 3 
Are we not alive to the need to continuously i 
modernise our productive apparatus? After all, do- 
not the country’s technical institutions produce 
exceptionally high calibre of engineers and techno- 
crats? And among the developing countries, don’t 
we boast a most diversified industrial base? 

While we indeed have a large pool of technical 
people and highly qualified scientists, and a variety 


- of industries, we have not followed a conscious 


strategy for keeping pace with the international — 
technology order; or, more important, selected a few 
areas where our strengths and requirements provide 
us a natural advantage. Our string of ‘national ~ 
research laboratories do not have viable nexus with 
industry. And industry itself has never seriously 
attempted to develop an R & D base, so very neces- 


technology generators and appraise what is best 


for us. - 
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` Furthermore, when limited capital is available for 
investment it is tempting, given the taxation struc- 
fure and the continuous demand push, to invest in 
new facilities rather than modernise existing facilities 
to increase productive capacity and make them more 
efficient. This in turn gives an illusion of growth 
and diversification, but closer evaluation of the cost 
benefit of capital investment is likely to reveal a less 
encouraging picture in several sections of our 


industry. 

It is nota well-publicised fact that the cost of 
modernisation is infinitesimal compared to its bene- 
fits. Most industries which have international links 
in the country have nurtured a tradition of planning 
continuous modernisation as a major strategy for 
being cost effective. Certainly some of our industries 
such as steel, cement, automobile, power generation 
and coal mining have no reason why they cannot 
collaborate in a well planned manner with inter- 
national companies and derive advantages of reduced 
costs and higher productivity. 

Tam against a carte blanche for indiscriminate 
imports of all types of technology. Priority and 
selective lists must be prepared and freedom given to 
relevant industries. Imposing some restrictions and 
time limits will discourage over-dependence and will 
also force investment in R & D which is essential 
in a longterm strategy. ; 


POPULATION Control, Flood, Health, . Shel 
Education, Environment are the problems of a 
present which affect all of us. We are all steeped in 
these; the preoccupation with the present over- 
DS ie june. i requires a different quality 
EC ment to be able to ri 

into the distant horizon. ee 


New technology is synon i i 
our plan for the he NGOS ee oe A 
complete break with the past — because Bi a A 
proven technology as well as current technolog will 
minge Rae any ol our needs in the faints T 

g Its very definition new technol i 
help us do all this better, faster and see con 
3 Rence wil have to be a departure if eos an 
meet alls of history. Secondly we must not atte 
to be the masters of all that is new — no natio a 
hope to do this successfully. The time is Doub 


Tight to debate priorities 
eea pr » select areas, get goals and 


_ The list of ar i 
Paliiatrative: eas is long but the following is 


, Automatics) 


„materials and applications) 


Sportation (road, mode) 
neering Urban Housing) and 
Tivers/environment), 
nd written in each of 


bli 


these areas and several in 

i vest ‘ 
collaborations, etc. are also on the Be decisions 
major weakness is the absence of a knows 
in India about the continuous changes a el 
of choices, the trend towards ae 
technology exclusivity, etc. which is 
: U 
developing ahis afowledge base, at ane ie Start 
areas we will not be able to compr flected 
well as the scope, Prefer lag as 


THE canvas of opportunities is vast and to ey, l 
en 


remotely hope to mount our ow : 

in all the frontier areas will be Ae o 
the end fruitless. While strengthening oani 
technology base and modernising selectivel ae 
issue, therefore, is how to create condition te He ia 
India can become a participant with Soir of tie 


LARM 


new technology countries we prioriti i 
question is how do we make Dvete nae a 
for selected high technology groups of ae tae A sec 
attractive? In answering this, two im onan otce A ised or 
favourable factors must be borne in id Fi an ea 
India’s economic development is expected to nE oe 
it one of the biggest markets of the 21st conte Hae 
and, secondly, the competence and coki DUGA those 
of its scientists and technologists are comparable to | “stu! 
some of the best in the world. The only other | TEI 
Third _ World. country which can match these preh 
attractions is China. But India is a democracy. | ae 
Once the areas of new technology have been 
selected, where India would welcome foreign tech- | a 
nology inputs, and participation it will be neces: J ser the 
sary to clearly define the attractiveness of the terms tave on! 
and conditions as seen by the investor. Repatriation 4]  Hesai 
of profits, shareholding, honouring patent rights © Cas 
etc. are normally uppermost in the minds ot Se 
investors and these issues can be more readily dealf i a 
with. But along with equity investment, it ~ wil on 
be important to persuade the investors about the NGL, a 
attractiveness to set up, even modest R&D Centres 1 Anout 
as well as provide all assistance which WOU 4 tiking 
facilitate this. The very modest cost of undertaking m indu 
research in some of the frontier areas, inan an 
unencumbered environment like in India with an d ei 
its human talent could be the single biggest attraction W : 
for many high technology companies. me a 
But to bring the fruits of modern technology K 1 vi 
the people at large will need resolution of importa | tic, 
policy issues which are more internal. gnnot or 
A country of our size and popiilation ofits Moov 


tions 
ard 


Another i 


jot 


yo 130 We must begin to focus on interaction 


Ons, | ,ol08Y- research laboratories and individual manu- 
VA neers or industry associations to undertake 
base ' jet priate and sponsored R & D. eS 
hora appt efore while creating front end opportunities 
and eed new technologies, utilisation of existing 
Ping prs and investments will be as important in 
ae Meral approach towards a more cost competitive 
9 as | ‘eon omy: 


yehave a big ally in science and technology to 


even 
vely 
d at 
own 

the 
hich Harps eet i h 
P the |) ALARM bells are ringing in scientifie circles in the aftermat 
net Í Arr liberalised policies on import of goods and technologies, 

` reports PTI. > 
nie A section of the scientific community fears that industries 
orce ised on indigenous technologies will be wiped out and their 
and } capital equipment worth millions of rupees will have to be 
rstly 4 stapped. 
ake The race to acquire foreign technologies may also lead to a 
tury sow death of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
ions whose 40 laboratories have the „specific task of import 
5 {0 substitution and developing indigenous technologies for 
industries. = 
ther “Technology import has now come under de facto open 
hese | eneral licence (OGL), said a senior CSIR official. “The 
4 technology policy statement is dead and so is CSIR”. 

been f The negative impact on Indian research and development is 
ech- dready evident from what one CSIR director said: “Last 
ces- 4 year there were 70 requests for our processes. This year we 
rms 4 tve only four.” ; 
tion He said CSIR will have to start doing basic or long-term 
shts turistic research as Indian industries in coming years would 
“ot “Rand D input from their foreign collaborators. ; 


À tas been making silicon carbide crucibles for metallurgical 
the fms is finished as these crucibles can now be imported under 
tres , a Scientist said. 3 : 

i 1d Another victim of the OGL policy is a factory in Bombay 
od ating chlorosilane, a vital feed-stock for a variety of chemi- 
cing the pastries production of which is based on a technology by 
“an | ‘ational Chemical Laboratory. ; : 


all h The factor olge. $ a 5 

ee y is likely to close down as chlorosilane is now 

tion i We OGL list and exporters in Europe, with an eye on the 
oe Market, have suddenly slashed its price by 25 per 


to. 
ant m tile the list of such casualties is. growing, certain indigen- 
À ‘ Chnologies are facing a bleak future. 
not inpro Of them is Swat-106, a CSIR developed chemical for 
fits ving flow of oil through pipelines. : 


of ppg GO.Was ised to. replace the flow. improvers currently 

ducts ar by multinationals but its future is dim as these’ pro- 

A “bring poo the OGL list and five foreign firms are planning 
Jag ENN eir own technologies. EAS 

f Eli Multi- ` 


5 imited with a foreign firm for purchase of anti- 
| fats ee technology, while CSIR’s own technology has for 
e corrosion: : 


i electronics area where clamour for foreign collabor 


fates 


A cottage industry in Rajamundry in Andhra Pradesh that 


trical rore rupee deal has been struck by Bharat Heavy 


n Protecting Indian shipyards and even naval vessels- 


aa 


it into successful maipllpacdyriys eeo ndyta spas! aed ASN growth. But to harness the — 
slate 


benefits and the immense potential, a gifted nation 
like India with its high quality manpower must 
think beyond the present. Our policy farmers 
must recognise that approaches considered as 
useful in the nation’s early stages of development, 
may not be valid for the future and if we fail to 
grasp the significance of new technologies, we will 
miss a great opportunity to enter the 2Ist century 
with the confidence and assurance of an emerging 
industrial power. A flourishing market with benefits 
reaching the remote parts of the country — 
these are legitimate ambitions fora country like 
ours. O 


SL 


SCIENTISTS’. CONCERN 


ation is at its peak, almost every Indian company, whose 
survival is at stake, has sent its agent abroad to look for new 
products and partners. 

And a president of a US computer company has been 
camping in New Delhi to rope in any collaborator who has 
“factory space and infrastructure.”” $ 

“What the new policy of the Department of Electronics has 
done is to legalise smuggling,” a senior official of Gujarat 
Communications and Electronics Limited said. 

“Our companies will give up R and D and become traders 
like in Singapore and Taiwan. From screwdriver technology 
we are going to label technology,” he said. 

A ‘spokesman for DOE admitted that Electronics Corpor- 
ation of India Limited would be wiped out of the computer 
market, and so would be the other “‘inefficient’’ firms that 
failed to build up R and D base. 

` But companies like the Tatas and the Government-owned 
Semi;conductor Comyplex Limited would fight back, he said. 

“We are not afraid of losing the market to foreign firms,” 
said Dr Virendra Mohan, chief of SCL. “We are already’ex- 
porting to Hongkong and West Germany.” 

The DOE Additional Secretary, Dr N. Seshagiri, said with 
the entry of foreign firms the electronics market would be- 
come competitive.  - : ; 

However some experts including the Indian National 
Science Academy president, Dr G. N. R. Rao, disagree. 

“When IBM was thrown out, 25, Indian computer firms 
camp up. .When Coca Cola withdrew, indigenous soft drinks 
filled the vacuum. Imagine what will happen when they. 
return,” they said. 


While Coca Cola is reportedly trying. to come back, the 
invasion from foreign food industry has already begun. 


The ‘giant General Foods Corporation of the USA has 


entered into a collaboration with an Indian firm for- making ~ 


instant foods. A baby food multinational is planning to 
diversity into products including sambar powder. = : 


According to Mr Baldev Singh. former chief of technology a ak i 
utilisation in CSIR, many of the imported technologies are — 


really irrelevant to taking India to the 21st century. 


A look at newspaper advertisements in the past two months 
gives a glimpse of the . 


nd- of ‘products and technologies 
coming in. : ene as Rene os Bi 4 


ld's latest machine to wra 


Industrial Development: Relevance of Technology 
K.L. PURI 


APEcBNotosy. has today become one of the most 
vital resources for economic growth. We are 
fortunate that in our own country adequate empha- 
sis was given to technological development imme- 
diately after independence by that great visionary 
Jawaharlal Nehru,. who was our First Prime 
Minister. 

It is because of this thrust, thata chain of national 
laboratories was set up inthe very early years of 
our independence and adequate attention was also 
paid to frontier areas of technology like atomic 
energy and space. There are many who had decried 
this emphasis given to ‘technology development’ in 
our national programmes by saying that technology 
is essentially a ‘luxury’ for the rich nations. It has 
been said that a poor country like India should not 
squander its scarce resources in pursuit of high 
technological achievements. A very apt answer to 
this was given by our late Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on the occasion of dedication of INSAT-1B 
to the Nation. She said: 

It is not correct to believe that Science and Technology 

are only for the rich. In fact, Only through the use of 


Science and Technology could a country become rich 
and self-reliant. = 


Today, if India has won the respect of the world, 
it is because of her achievements in the area of 
Science and Technology. We have been able to 
Create a strong industrial base in the country which 
has given us self-sufficiency in the production of 
sophisticated equipment like power plants, air-crafts 
automobiles, shipbuilding etc. We have also 
developed the capability to launch Satellites, tap 

nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, develop mone 
conventional sources of energy, etc., thereby proyi- 


ding India with technological c ili 
finest in the world. ; PRE DIItY amongst the 


` nurtured isa very important aspect © 


Our future e 
ay a more imp 


have highly developed economies and whos 
enjoy high standards of living, although the 


tries are not blessed as well in their natural r 


ces as some other developed and developing oy ; 

n 
mon with 4 
Of techno. | 


_ Japan is an illustrious example of such a case. It i 
is a country with limited natural resources anda 


tries are. The only thing they have in com 
other developed nations is the high level 
logical development achieved by them. 


very small land mass, yet it has achieved 
tacular growth on the basis of its tech 
excellence. In fact, the success of Japan i 
illustration of how good management of technology 
information and human resources can even com- 
pensate for the lack of other resources in achieve- 
ment of economic growth of a nation. : 
We have to remember that technology isa very. 
fast changing commodity. Rapid 
changes are taking place in a wide variety of fields 


nological 


like electronics, energy, space, communications, etc. | 


THE field of science and technology is dominated 
by the developed nations. UN statistics reveal that | 


almost 95 per cent of all R & D is carried out by 


developed countries. This is not a happy situation ~ 


considering that more than two-thirds of the world 


Population lives in the developing countries. The i 
main cause of this state of affairs is the acute © 
scarcity of resources in developing countries. For f 
example, in absolute terms India’s expenditure 0n i 
R & D at 0.6 per cent of GNP in 1982 was 00 | 
where comparable so that of USA at 2.7 percent ane — 
Japan at 2.0 per cent. In absolute terms the R & 


expenditure of USA in 1979. was 72 times (tat of 
India and of Japan 22.3 times that of India. Wi 


the passage of time these gaps are ‘becoming wider 


and there is no option but to resort to, selectiv’ 


oe remain competitive in world markets. ied and 
election of- i ; uy “ofl 
ection of technologies to be P f economic 


planning of individual countries: Faced with s 
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{j,pour ete- The technology plano gered 
a of puilt around inherent strengths of the country. 
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) HE choice and availability of appropriate techno- 
! to a developing country is also restricted due 
| Wey variety of factors. Many a times the donor of 
| C inology’ builds clauses and conditions in the 
i £ 'pnology transfer agreements which force the 
i wecipient country to buy hardware in the form of 
I components, materials, semi-finished products, etc. 
| Buying technology at more favourable terms requires 
} experience, economic strength and a technological 
| capability to assess the various options available. 

India has considerable expertise in this area and 
1 py own organisation namely, BHEL has currently 
< | 24 on-going collaboration. agreements. with world 

| leaders. When we started the first plant at Bhopal 
| neatly quarter of a century ago, we had no options 
| inthe choice of technology and had to contend with 
| who-so-ever came to offer us.the same. This process 
| continued till around late sixties and with the deve- 
lopment of technological capability and skills within 
BHEL, the technology options available to us also 
| increased. Today we can buy technology at quite 
competitive terms and have developed considerable 
expertise in’ judiciously selecting the most appropri- 
ate technology from both short-term and long-term 
| economic considerations. 

Importing technology is not enough. Its proper 
assimilation and adaptation is essential to derive the 


every year.. 
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Multt-directional Growth 

Sums up our motto. We manufacture a wide range of 
products from railway wagons to refractories. But we 
are also growing into new areas of technology. Ash 


Handling Plants for thermal power stations, special `! 
wagons, tram cars’ for metropolitan cities — the list grows 


BURN STANDARD = | 


making things move through engineering & a 


ion Chennai and eGangotri t a4 

enehits out of technology import. Absorption of 
technology does not mean only copying of drawings 
and documentation received from collaboration. It 


requires a great deal of continuous involvement of 


engineers, technicians, designers and artisans in 
engineering, production, testing, installation ete. 
Without this effort, absorption of technological 
‘know-how’ is not possible, Further this ‘know-how’ 
is to be supplimented by ‘in-house’ research and 
development. The whole process helps in develop- 
ment of ‘know-why’, thereby reducing dependence 
on continued and repetitive technology imports. 

India is one country which has gradually 
developed a strong industrial base and technological 
Capability through this approach. 


THE new thrust given by the Government to 
technology to accelerate the process of industrial 
advancement towards the 21st Century augurs well 
for the country. India not only possesses adequate 
manpower and expertise in the field of science and 
technology but also the requisite confidence to take 
up apy new areas of technological endeavour. 

In the ultimate analysis rapid progress in techno- 
logy and its_successful application for overall and 
equitable economic advancement of the country 
would depend a great deal on our ability to create 
an environment where technology is looked upon by 
allas a basic necessity for a better life rather than 
justa decorative appendage.) 
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clr dry ar S a 1 mae SBD EES TR 
electricity. We cannot depend on one source.... We need a bain 


f s t duce more 
| combination, Therefore, our policy is to harness all sources — water, wind, sun, coal, biogas, $ \ 4 
N tides and even atom.’ — INDIRA G ANDHI \ ‘ 
N ya 
\ U.P. State Electricity Board Marches Ahead \ 
tal Head At the time of Board’s Present position Increase si 
\ OE a inception (1.4.1959) (31.3.1985) incepti 
Installed capacity (MW) 264 15 Times s 
\ Villages Electrified 836 63075 75.5 Times | ah. 
\ Number of Consumers 1 Lac 23.5 lacs 23.5 Times \ vith 
tion of Private . ; 7 
\ Energisation eee alls 2810 484509 172.5 Times \ ye 
\ Electrified Harijan Bastis X 29601 Complete \ i 
N Street lights provided in each’ electrified village and Harijan Basti \ pa 
l But we have yet to achieve our goal \ Er 
\ Power for all the people, all the time \ rout 
N OUR EFFORTS: 3 N our sO 
\ 1. Generation -- Schemes for betterment/renovation of various \ (public 
N existing thermal units taken up: A capacity | \ 4 mtef 
\ si addition of 2466 MW expected during VII N 4 heard. 
an \ x Plan (1985-90) \ tant pr 
N Thermal \ unsafe 
À F x 210 MW Anpara ‘A’... 630 MW \ | which 
N 4.x 110 MW Tanda: a a eA 440 MW \ proper 
A - 2 X 210 MW Unchahar.........-..cc000 420MW N | interes 
N 2 x 500 MW Anpara ‘B’... 500MW Y.-F import 
l N (first unit) consur 
A Total 1990MW \ | ni 
N \ 4 mentio 
\ Hydro \ | Standa 
et 3 x 24 MW Khara 72MW À ] portan 
\ ` 4 Xx 76 MW Maneri Bhali II.............- 304MW NF rec 
2 x 50 MW Srinagar 100 MW VF iromo 
\ (first two units) GS See aes \ I quality 
N ee 
i — $ 
y Fata sae \ a. 
aes 2, Distribution — Revochtion schemes for overhauling the existing i ae 
l ; distribution system in major towns and tura N 4 hue 
YOUR COOPERATION | Bees eae | jie 
\ ae | adeg 
: This is how you can help minimise the ; 
i | z l power crisis N f We by 
SN: By conserving Electricity- — Avoid misuse of electricity. AY by 
l — Use proper wattage electrical appliances. Into th 
aN — Use capacitors where necessary. Bae that pr 
= Use proper size suction and delivery pipes and her 
4, Beas oot valves ry Tear 
: By minimising Breakdowns == Us good quality electric ae Fane is 
| eee A ae — Use mini circuit Breakers in place © i | ton 
“ae = curbing theft of Electricity — Expose the guilty and report to the nearest lation 


¢ ; UPSEB officer, 
rea y planned eeambGon can cut down your electricity bill 
ae by 30 to 59 per cent. 
nit of Metier a is nual. to 1 aa units se nerated ; 
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Consumer Protection through Standardisation 
B.N. SINGH 


4 4 gsgssMENT of quality and suitability of products tions but also for conditions which are more severe 

A*s a major problem for the consumer who has and different from normal conditions, for example, 
| seither the technical knowledge nor access to the higher atmospheric temperature, high supply voltage 

| secessary information to judge the quality of the in case of electrical goods and excessive humidity or 

products he needs. ; combination of these conditions. The standards 

| this problem is further aggravated because of the also lay down methods of test for evaluation of the 

| jeceptive finish, attractive packaging and manufac- quality and safety requirements. This is particularly 

| urers’ claims which are not always borne out. Al- necessary to ensure uniform implementation of 

| ough the consumers form the largest section of quality and safety requirements. Hence it is imper- 

| wr society and they are affected by almost every ative that the manufacturers adopt Indian Standards 

À public and private economic decision, yet they are and manufacture products conforming _to these 

| noteffectively organised and their views are often not standards, which will not only be in the interest of 

J rard. As a result they are often offered at exorbi- the consumers but also in their own interest. ; 

| tant prices, inferior quality products, spurious drugs, ISI also promotes adoption of quality control by 

| unsafe household gadgets, adulterated foodstuffs etc.. industrial units so as.to improve their quality, en- 

which waste their money, endanger their life and hance their productivity, reduce their costs and 

property and. also adversely affect the national ensure safety. Judging from economic consider- 

interest. Hence it has become highly imperative and ations alone, the application of quality control tech- 

| important to adequately protect the interests of the niques may lead to considerable savings at various 

| consumers. stages of production. However for obtaining really 
In the context of consumer protection, it may be effective and economic results, it is imperative to 

| mentioned that the work being done by the Indian apply quality control at all stages of production, 

| Standards Institution (ISI) has assumed great im- distribution and utilisation. 

{ portance. ISI formulates national standards which ~- ISI has also issued a number of Indian Standards 

| escribe requirements for the quality of products, on quality control with a view to guiding various 

Promotes: quality control to attain the specified industries in implementation of proper quality con- 

quality level and operates’ a certification marks trol techniques during production so that the pro- 

scheme-to indicate the conformity of the certified ducts of right quality are manufactured by them 


Products to the specified quality requirements. right in the first attempt, thereby avoiding rejections, 
7 Standardisation provides an important communi- scraps and wastages. T Re 
į “tion link between the consumers’ needs and pro- In addition, ISI has been assisting the licensees in 


ducers’ capabilities, Standards are important for the implementation of quality control as also in 
the exchange’ of goods. For example, safety razor solving their problems that may arise in the course 
lades should fit into safety razors, no matter where of implementation of quality control. 
be buy the safety razors, no matter where We To make quality goods available to the consumers 
Me the blades. An electrical lamp should fit so-that they get their money’s worth, ISI operates 
0 the holder everywhere. Hence it is imperative the certification marks scheme under which licences 
| adh Proper standards for products are laid down and are granted to the manufacturers for affixing ISI 
eee to. . With this end in view, ISI has been mark on their products to guarantee that their 
di Paring standards relating to products, commo- — quality is in accordance. with the relevant Indian 
tig a Materials and processes and promoting-adop- Standards. The operation of the ISI certification — 
Nation, these standards at the national and inter- marks scheme is highly imperative for consumer 
Onal levels, : _ — protection. To ensure fhe fhe martes podaci 
uring the thirty-ei ears of its existence, ISI conform to the relevant Indian Standards, the manu- 
a already eee sad Indian Standards in . facturer has to agree to follow a scheme of testing © 
da at fields of industry and agriculture. They and inspection which is drawn up by ISI in consulta: 
toner th a Wide range of products, from safety pins tion with the manufacturer, = Soe 
These scheme of testing and inspection are evolved ~ 
ie basis © ality control principles and te 
c includes a eae i wh 
ese products could be/used satisfact _ takes into | eT PO Wales Oven’ y 
daras -© Safety aspects considered in the mt c xX umber of tests to be made a 
te oh are not only for taking care : 
7 the Products in the normal ope! 
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Gram : Agtinput 
TODAY 

for self-sufficiency in the field of rural economy 
in West Bengal 


WE NEED 


a total transformation in the field of agricultural 
production with the help of modern and 
scientific method of cultivation 


WEST BENGAL AGRO INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(A GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKING) 
23B, NETAJI SUBHASH ROAD, 
3RD FLOOR, 
CALCUTTA - 700 001. 


extends its hands to the farmers for this purpose 
through the supply of agricultural implements, 
equipment and high-yielding seeds 


DEAR FARMERS 


` For more agricultural production 
you will get from this Corporation at lesser cost 


(1) Improved high-yielding seeds includ- 
ing oil-seeds 

Chemical Fertilizers 

Organic Manures 

Insecticides and Pesticides 

Compost 

Zetor/International/Ford Tractors 
Kubota/Mitsubishi Power Tillers 
SUJALA 5 h.p. Diesel Pump-set 
SARALA — Hand operated Pump-set 
Hand operated/power-driven 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

0) 

(3) 

(9) 

(10) 


_ BENAGRO Sprayer » 
BENAGRO power/pedal thresher 
Hand-operated Wheel-hoe, Seed 


Weeder, Seed Drill, M.B. Plough 


ndation Chennai and eGangotri 
units to the relevant specification, 

In accordance with the inspection sch ae 
quate records about quality during prodi ade. 
be maintained by the licensee in Suitable eeu Must 
prescribed for this purpose. From the Proforma 
the licensee can determine whether or nou records, 
duction is progressing satisfactorily; if nee ules 
rectify the process so that the quality of the ņ he ‘can 
conform to the relevant Indian Standards hpo ducts 
inspection scheme as given by ISI serves aa the 
purpose of maintaining the production with el 
specified requirements and also rectificatio eine 
process when needed. D of the 

In- addition, the ISI inspectin ane 
licensees’ works periodically, eet aan dade tip 
that the certification marks scheme is being foll z 
by the licensees properly and that the productions 
being marked correctly. Besides, samples ar ie 
drawn from the market to check for their a is 
factoriness. In case there is any genuine com a 
regarding the quality of the certified Proa D 
immediate replacement of the sub-standard a 
is given.to the complainant by the licensee free of 
charge. In case of failures of samples, the licensee 
Investigates the reasons for failures and. takes 
corrective measures so that right quality products 
are marked. ISI certification thus provides high 
quality assurance to the consumers and guidance fo 
the manufacturers. 

ISI has so far issued over 14,000 licences under 
ISI certification marks scheme, covering over 1180 
products. The total annual production value in the 
country under these licences is estimated to be of 
the order of Rs 29,000 millions which cover different 
kinds of products like pesticides, engineering pro- 
ducts, electrical goods, steel and steel products, food 
products, paper, cables and conductors, diesel 
engines, chemicals etc. i 

„It may be mentioned that the ISI certification 
marks scheme has considerably helped the 
development of both large scale and small scale 
industries in improving the quality of their 
produsts and facilitating their marketing. Besides, 
the units are also able to get special benefits by 
virtue of their licence under the ISI certification 
marks scheme. These benefits may be in the form 
of rebates, loaning facilities from financial 
Institutions like Industrial Development Bank oF 
India and other banks, subsidies from certain 
State Governments for the purchase of quality 
control and testing equipments, exemption from 
inspections while exporting certain. goods bearing 
ISI mark, preferences, including price prefere 
for ISI certified goods by various Government ai 
semi-government organisations. | and 

It would thus be seen that standardisation ae 


certification marking provide a basis for Or P 
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Steel at Cross Roads 
S.V. RAGHAVAN 


| Je [Indian Steel Industry — to be exact, the Public 


Sector Steel Industry — which is three decades 
jd today, is at cross-roads once again. ey 
"The history of this Sector can be divided into 
hree distinct periods, namely, the period under the 
Hindustan Steel Limited (HSL) — 1955 to 1973; the 


jpeiod under the Steel Authority of India -Ltd 


| GAIL) as a Holding Company — 1973 to 1978; and 


| the period under SAIL as a Corporate Body — 1978 


| othe present day. 


The steel plants at Bhilai, Rourkela and Durga- 


| pur each with an initial ingot capacity of one mil- 


Titi 


: Year 


| 


Dro ucti 
A tes ue 


lon tonnes, Were commissioned on different dates 
but were all fully operative by 1961. During the 


/ sixties, Bhilai was being expanded to 2.5 million 


tonnes, Rourkela to 1.8 and Durgapur to 1.6 million 
nne ingot stages. All these plants were placed 
uder the over-all control of Hindustan Steel Ltd 


for the purpose of coordination and uniformity of - 


approach to common problems. ; 
Let us see what facilities were available at each 


pant and what each plant had achieved by way of- 


production. For the purpose of this study, capa- 


| ‘ties for production of saleable steel alone is being 


liken into account and not the ingot capacity, since 
S the saleable steel with which- the consumer is 
“ncerned, ingots being an intermediate stage in the 
Moduction of saleable steel. 


To S 


*000 tonnes 


Bhilai Steel 
Plant ( BSP) 


Capacity 1965 
>So 


Rourkela Steel 
Plant (RSP) 
Capacity 1225 


Durgapur Steel 
Plant (DSP) 


Capacity 1239 


Prodn. % to: “Prodn. °% to Prodn. % to 
i bs Cap. : Cap. Cap. 
Ting? 1495 76.08. 796 64.97, 494 39.87 
pN 1549 78.82 . 684 55.83 413 33.33 
Tiny 1568 79.79 597 4873 432 3486 
[= 1746 - 3885 Tes 62.44 477 38.49 
p einst a total available capacity of- 4429 

q usand 


tonnes of saleable per annum, actual 
n and percentage of capacity utilisation for 
years were: 3 à 

Year 


© four 


pC: _. fully-owned subsidiary of SAIL. 
Production % of Cap. Utilisation, : 


the huge losses being sustained year after year by the 
steel plants under HSL, the Government decided to an 
remodel the controlling body to which’ some of the 
input agencies could be attached as subsidiaries so 
as to ensure uninterrupted supply of raw materials. 
It was also proposed to equip this new body with 
ample financial and administrative powers and a 
wide scope for action. Thus. emerged the Steel 
Authority.of India Ltd (SAIL) in February 1973, 
with a successful private businessmen as its Chair- 
man who was also concurrently appointed as Secre- 
tary in the Department of Steel to make for close 
and continuovs coordination between the Govern- 
ment and SAIL. . 

This concept proved an immediate success. SAIL, 
jumped into quick action and introduced a number 
of innovative measures in the areas of production 
and distribution. It could also persuade a reluctant 
Government to agree to selectively increase the 
prices of steel. The Bokaro Steel Plant which had a 
separate ‘Board of Directors to look after the con- 
truction of the plant was also entrusted to SAIL at 
this stage. The measures taken by SAIL had had a 
salutory effect on the production front. Let us see 
how the change worked during 1973-74 to 1977-78, 
in so far as saleable steel is concerned: 


In *000 tons 
BSP 


RSP DSP 
Year Prodn. % > Erodn. A frodn.  % : 
-74 1682 85.59 136 58.88. 377 — 30.42 
E 1693 86.15 812 66.28 520 41.96. 
1975-76 1850 . -94.14 1041 84.97 751 60.61 
1976-77 2019 102.74 ° 1174 95183 901 P11 * 
1977-78 1930 98.21 31178 96.16 864 69.73 è 


~- The Indian Iron & Steel Co, Ltd at Burnpur, which | 
was being mismanaged by its private owners, Was 


taken over for administering by Government in 1972 
and was nationalised in 1976. The day-to-day work- 


-ing of the plant was being looked after by SAIL 


until May 1978 when IISCO was converted into a 


When the Janata Government assumed office in 
977, it started tinkering wiu IL and the earlier 
concept of a Holding Ci 


Parliament in early 197% 


"iong con ct the deteriorating nd 


cern the steeply falling proc 


took the pul 


concept of HSL a 
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imunitive form and responsible for running the 

e oral plants at Bhilai, Bokaro, Rourkela, 

Durgapur and Burnpur as well as the Alloy Steel 
‘Plant at Durgapur which, unlike the other plants, is 
tonnage plant having an orientation of its own. As 
before, the preliminary work relating to the proposed 
new plants at Visakhapatnam, Vijayanagar and 
Daitari was being looked after by SAIL even after 
the restructuring. However these three items of work 

were taken over by Government for direct handling 
during 1982-83, resulting in further restricting the 
scope of SAIL’s work. 

Let us see how the going was with the steel plants 
during the period 1978-79 to 1984-85 as far as pro- 

duction of saleable steel is concerned: 

It may be observed from the foregoing statistical 
data that highest capacity utilisation was achieved 
during 1973-74 to 1977-78, whatever might have 
been actual capacitiés existing at diffierent times. 

In this study, no reference has been mate fo the 
Tata tron & Steel Co. Ltd. (TISCO) since that 
Company had not faced any serious problems, 
exceptsome odd industrial problems or problems 
connected with power availability. Suffice it to say 
that TISCO’s capacity utilisation for saleable steel 
had, over the last two decades, been at very high 
levels, and except in 1973-74, had overshot the 
capacity during 12 years had swung above 96 per 
cent in the remaining seven years. = 

The foregoing, in short, is a narration of how the 
ee ay cn is lying in so far as the Steel sector is 
concerned. 

‘Reference has not been made also of the produc- 
tion by the electric arc furnace units known as mini- 

_ Steel plants having a total licensed capacity of 3.2 
million tonnes of ingot steel or about 2.5 million 
tonnes of saleable steel, since their problems and 
Perspectives are different. However, it is relevant to 
take note of their production in any assessment of ` 
pets of the country. 
_ Presently, the total installed capacity for saleable 
steel at all the integrated steel lei of the order 
of about eight million tonnes and to this can be ~ 
added the mini-steel plants’ capacity. of about 
million tonnes, aggregating to 10.5 million- 


its independence, nearly 40 years 
rtvate steel plants of TISCO and 
them produced about- a million 

steel: Since then, the capacity 


‘fits out of the resources ma 
‘than fritteri 
‘Above all, h 


Bhilai Rourkela Durgapur Bokaro ; Total SAIL USCO 000 ; 
Year .Prodn % Prodn % Prodn * % Prodn %  Prodn % Prodn ae 
o 
; 5 62.79 931 68.70 4597 79.47 
s a nu U e «85.06 778 62 1 ; a 
1375.80 17088681 tee at 08 ates ee S 
Mee OE oo 985. a 598 it~ a 7450 sien e a 
E 1819 92.56 1091 89.06 782 63.1 529 7722 3192 oy ARR 
1981-82 LO anes on 80.97 813 «65.61 1529 77.22. 3172 80.69 ga 
EES igs aarti 63 7044 602 48.58 1288 6505 4327 G7 51 a S 
1a4ss 1810 9211 1013 © 8269 620 50.04 1458 73.63- 4901 7647 3s ARN 


-  *Bokaro’s saleable steel capacity went up to 1980 thousand tonnes in 1981-82 from 1355 thousand tonnes. 


this progression in keeping with oy 
and needs? Or, should it be expanded 
care of the total needs of the economy? Is it at al 
possible for the public sector to avail of the fa 
capacity available to it even as the TISCO is dois 
all the while? What are the options open to Te 


T OWN concept 
vastly to take 


public sector and what can be the possible Priori. 


ties? Can tbe country afford to give up more than. 
a quarter of its capacity? < What- are: the impedi- 
ments barring the industry from Teaching its goals 
and what are the remedies available? These are 
some of the nagging questions that are lurking in 
the minds of the keen observe’rs of the industry, 

At this crucial juncture, a new Chairman — the 
sixth in the line of succession — has taken over the 
reins of SAIL. The new Chairman, Krishnamurthy 
came to SAIL with a wide background and experi- 
ence of public-sector problems. He is known asa 
Tesult-oriented executive. 
pitfalls and potholes on his hard read to success. 


He has a creditable past and he must produce results 


to maintain his stature and quickly at that. What 
could be the immediate tasks for him by which he 
can restore to Steel the sense of belonging that it 
once had but is absent today, and create an atmos- 
phere of confidence to the multitude of executives 
and non executives? Would he not like to weed out 
the deadwood and instal-the talented at crucial 
points so as to ensure smooth working of the 
yarious units in each plant? Would he, again, be 
able to tell Government — in which he holds the 
rank of Secretary — that he should be. given a free 
hand in ordering the organisation to good purpose 
without interference of government in the day-to-day 
administration of the plants? Could he persuade 
Government to intercede on behalf of SAIL wi ; 
other Government departments like the Raley 
coal supplying agencies, the State 


ble 


mise steel production? Would he be 49° it 
bring back import canalisation to SAIL oe 


belongs? MMTC’s policy of importing — 
steel sheets to the detriment of the — 
industry is still green in the minds of all con” 
Would he be able to rehash the plant rehab 

and modernisation schemes so as to deri’ 


availa 


ng it away 
he ha 


He must be aware of the“ 


and le ; 
electricity authorities with a view to help it maxi 4 
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| kompt attention. 


| Yorkers, may be even executives, take their pay but 
į %tearn it, 


Se e Digitized 

roblems, he can register tmmediate success, 
‘well Known that the steel plants’ production were 
ie ing on account of inadequate availability of 
afer for a number of years. It is a pity that 
x problem has remained unattended for a pretty 
: Although captive power units have been 

d to all the Steel plants, it will take a few 
before the power houses are erected and 
e operational. Until then it is the responsi- 
f the Centre and the States to ensure adequate 
ower to the steel plants. Loss of production on 
count of power problems alone has been com- 
uted to be of the order of Rs. 250 crores a year, a 


powe? 


lob5 


years 


| sizeable portion of which accrues to the Centre and 
| he States in the form of excise duty- and sales tax. 


This sum is too huge to be ignored. Itis everyone’s 


1 esponsibility to provide steel plants with adequate 


ower and not that of the plants alone. The Steel 


| Ministry must wake up to the realities and act 
Í wiftly in persuading the authorities concerned to 
1 discharge 
| Chairman of SAIL by itself will draw no results. 
He has to be assisted and in good time. 


their responsibilities. Replacing the 


Coking coal is another area where Government 
had bared itself to criticism. It is well known that 
coal is of inferior quality . except 
what is available at the captive mines of TISCO. 
Plants are asked to work with coking coal of even 
1$ per cent ash content at times. Perhaps this 
gade of coal is fit for boilers only. Long-term 
arrangements. with coal raising countries should have 
been entered into years ago, just as Japan is doing. 
Instead the Government is vascillating to the detri- 
ment of the steel plants and the economy at large. 


| The present policy of allowing ad hoc imports is 
jj ““e to land the steel industry in deep water, soon. 


The Chairman of SAIL Has to persuade Govern- 
ment to see reason.and sense, The oft repeated 
ugument that importation of coking coal would 
add to the costs is without any substance.. : 

here is yet another important aspect which needs 
It is common knowledge. that 


It is also well known that the industry 
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carries an unconscionably large number of men at 
each of its plants, which not merely adds to the 
costs but also hamper smooth flow of work. Our 
steel plants employ seven hands where only one 
person is employed for the same job in other coun- 
tries. How can any industry thrive in such circum- 
stances. Will the new Chairman be able to direct 
his departments to present him with a critical study 
of the problem? A closely connected problem is 
that of discipline of personnel at the plants. Hardly 
‘a handful of men perform work for eight hours for 
which they are paid. The present-day tendency of 
avoiding work during shifts and bargaining for 
Overtime wages has become a depict disease in 
public-sector industries including the steel industry. 
Workers have to be told that dishonest earning has 
no place in the industry. The representative unions 
should be asked to assist the plants in this matter. 
Everyone must earn his wages through hard work 
and not by foul means. Some sociologists fee] that 
security of job tends to produce negative results in 

this- country where wages are presumed to be paid 

for attending and overtime payment for working. In 

such a context, it may be necessary to devise novel 

methods of payment of wages strictly in terms of 
work done and not otherwise. Fixed wages lead to 

avoidance and neglect of work. 

Often the good work done by the ‘chiefs tend to 
get lost as a result of ministerial pronouncements. 
All pronouncements should be made after due 
‘consideration and not on the spur of the moment. 
Such, instances as outbursts of anger in public 
against the work force as a class — as has happened 
recently — do not add to the stature of the 
Ministers. 

With all the shortcomings and difficulties, there 
is a good trend on the horizon. - 1984-85 presents a 
far better picture than 1983-84 in production and 

financial results. The turn-round has been relieving. 
The momentum set in motion in 1983-85 has to be 
kept up and accelerated in the current year and the 
industry taken to greater heights for the good of the 

` industry- and its new Chairman. We shall wait and 
see. £] m 
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Why Industrial Stagnation ? 


A. VAIDYANATHAN 


Jsher Judge Ahluwalia; industrial Growth in 
India: Stagnation Since the Mid-Sixties: Oxford 
University Press, 1985, pp 235, Rs 120. 


pe slowing down of industrial growth- from the 


mid-sixties and its continued sluggishness since 


í has been the topic of much discussion among 


| shows the superiority of the Annual 


ists. 
“her Abluwalia’s book is a notable recent contri- 
bution to the debate: it contains one of the most 
careful critical reviews to date of the data base 
eating to industrial production and convincingly 


industries over the index of industrial production. 
On this basis it is argued that while in overall terms 


| the growth of industrial output in the organised 
} sector has indeed slowed down since the miid-sixties, 
| the deceleration is by no means universal: consumer 


trends 
cult 


and th 
trends h 
and tran 
MEfficie 
the us 


con ttl sector (attributed to the syste 
and i 8; excessive emphasis on ts 

ingly < Of Competition). The remedies, 
Te seen to lie in polic anges a 
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reassertion of the viewpoint ostensibly derived from 
an examination of facts of experience and at a time 
when policy is in fact shifting in this direction, 
inakes it important to take a fresh look at the argu- 
ment and the evidence. ; 

It needs to be emphasised at the -outset that the 
analysis concerns only the trends in one segment of 
manufacturing (namely establishments registered 
under the Factories Act) and not all manufacturing. 
The reason for limiting the scope of the discussion 
is understandable. The. CSQ’s estimates of the 
output of the unregistered sector and its growth may 
be the best possible with the available information 
but cannot for that reason be considered reliable. 
Nevertheless, one would haye expected greater care 
on the part of the author. to distinguish between 
trends in manufacturing as a whole and in organised 
industries per-se, as well'as the factors affecting the 
two. Take for instance the trends in manufactured 
consumer goods. While the data marshalled 
in the book are persuasive that the organised 
sector's output of consumer manufactures has not 
decelerated, they do not tell us anything about 
what happened in the unregistered sector. It is one 
thing if the growth of organised sector of con- 
sumer industries has been maintained at the cost 
of a slowdownin the unregistered sector’s output. 
It is quite another if the unregistered sector’s out- 


- put has also grown as fast or faster. - 


The various hypotheses on industrial stagnation 
examined in this study pertain to total output of 
both organised and unorganised sectors. There is 


ee ee 


Tv, 


; 


a 


served trends are analyse 


the ‘causes’ of ob 
of the factors which have been 


walia takes each 
identified as being responsible 
of industry in the post-1965 period and proceeds to 


verify whether or not their alleged trend is in accord 
with ‘facts’. Thus she dismisses the agriculture- 
based explanations of industrial stagnation on the 
ground that there is no evidence of deceleration 1n 
agriculture. Much the same procedure is used to 
reject the argument that a sustained shift in the 
terms of trade against agriculture, worsening 10 
the distribution of income, increased rural savings 
and dwindling scope for import substitution have 
contributed to deceleration. In the case of agricul- 
tural production, some statistical procedures seem 
to corroborate the hypotheses of deceleration while 
others do not at least till the late seventies. The 
conclusions regarding trends in income distribution, 
based as they are exclusively on NSS consumption 
data, are open to question. For a variety of reasons, 
which have been the subject of discussion among 
economists, NSS is not a particularly reliable basis 
to judge changes either inthe average per capita 
real consumption or its distribution. On the other 
hand, there is other independent evidence pointing 
to a worsening of distribution. This includes in- 
creased inter-State disparities in per capita foodgrain 
production; the rise in the earnings of factory 
workers relative to that of rural wage labour; in- 
crease in the proportion of wage labour in rural 
areas: declining real income of rural wage labour 
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lation. Nor is the argument about sta ; 
rural savings wholly convincing in as mies o 
of the estimates (even when based on ao a8 None 
ture fully and accurately the extent of sete 
investments in non-agricultural . activitie 
present state of knowledge on these aspect The 
economy does not permit strong conclusi S Of the 
kind asserted in this book. ONS of the 
Isher Ahluwalia comes down quite hard 
argument that sluggishness in industry jg an the 
least in part, to the slowing in the tempo of ne, at 
investment since the mid-sixties. It is conced feat 
cut-back in public investment was an an ae 
reason for recession in specific industries (ache 
railway rolling stock) whose products are lan i 
absorbed by public sector. Also inadequate ae 
investment in infrastructure and the resulting ES 
necks in energy and transport are seen asa tate 
factor impeding industrial growth. On this arousal 
a selective increase in public investment to ante 
ample and assured supplies of power and transport 
are deemed necessary/desirable to speed up industrial 
growth. But, apart from these, Ahluwalia implies 
that public investment in manufacturing may have 
actually depressed growth because these investments 
are inefficient and may have crowded out some 
private investment. A strong caveat is entered 
against any general increase in public investment. 
The argument regarding the inadequacy of invest- 
ments in energy and tránsport seems plausible: but 
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ser scrutiny it is far from clear, on the basis of 
on 0 ation provided, how far the slackening of 
M io infrastructure was the cause and how 
west, effect of slow-down in industry. Also in the 
M far of railways, the slow-down reflects in part the 
yy case essive switch-over to roads: in practically all 
prog" odities, including bulk commodities, the share 
Jo ad transport has risen and in several cases risen 
ee Was this due to bottlenecks in rail capacity 
po ‘the relative cheapness of road transport? 
Aer, since there are, admittedly, considérable 
: F cjencies, waste substantial increase in sup- 
i aie is possible trom available capacity. This would 
i multaneously reduce costs of these critical inter- 
| eite inputs. But the remedies for these are tather 
Terent fromean increase in the allocation of public 


| iqvestment to infrastructure. 


That there is massive inefficiency in the way public 


: enterprises Operate cannot be denied by even its 


| most ardent supporters. But there is not much dis- 
} cussion of the sources of such inefficiency; what little 
| there is seems rather misplaced: Thus neither the 
problem of imbalance in capacities nor the difficulties 
of ‘planning investments in a technologically 


} complex and fast changing world’ is unique to the 


public sector. One major reason for the imbalances 
— though by no means the only one — is that 


} decisions on investment in machine building indus- 


tres during the Second and the Third Plans were 
based on a certain assessment of the rate and pattern 
oflong-term growth which turned out to ‘be over- 
optimistic. The resulting mismatch between capacity 


} «nd demand, however, affects a wide range of 


| machinery producers both ‘in the public and in the 
private sectors. Other manifestations of public 
“ctor inefficiency — long delays in commissioning 


| Mojects, cost escalations from poor design, low rates 


df capacity use and low returns to investment — 
reflect defects in the organisation and management 
of public enterprises, and their manning and price 
are rooted in the way the 
relations between enterprises, administration and 
politicians are structured. None of this figures in the 
“scussion, Perhaps the problems are obvious, but 
tte 8© self-evident that nothing can be done about 


a gently Ahluwalia does not think so, for she 
ieee an important role -for the public sector in 


qin eff Tucture and assumes significant improvements 
i c 
Gk 


, organised industry is wholly or even mainly expli- 


“technical change in the interests of employment, 
- balanced regional development, progressive efforts to 


“itis supposed to achieve. The task is to devise a 
_ simpler and yet effective. syste 


- mot, only on what the d 
_ but also on a strategy foi 
_ tion from the ore 
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public and private sectors, it is Significant that in . 
many of the industries where the Private sector pre- 
dominates (for example, beverage, tobacco, leather 
and wood) productivity (both overall and per unit 
of capital) shows a marked decline over the period 
1959-1979. In most of them, the rate of decline 
during 1965-1979 is greater than during 1959-65. 
The root cause of inefficiency in the private sector 
is seen to lie in the public sector’s policies: the 
public sector did not provide the necessary energy 
and transport to make full use of capacity; the 
licensing system led to Over-protected industry, 
fragmentation of capacity in suboptimal plants, and 
Testriction of entry and therefore of competition; 
and the controls introduced far too many rigidities 
in raw material supply, production and pricing. 
Granting that many of these features of the regula- 
tory system have been significant sources of waste 
and inefficiency, it is far from obvious how any or 
all of them can account for the progressive, and 
apparently accelerating, decline in efficiency in 
several industries dominated by the private sector. 
Altogether it is a gross over-simplification to 
suggest, as this study does, that the performance of 


cable in terms of inefficient public investment and 
excessive state control. There is indeed strong 
reason to modify the system of controls which has 
become far too cumbersome and riven with internal 
contradictions to serve the purpose for which it was - 
ostensibly designed. Speedier clearances, greater 
flexibility for enterprises in investment, production 
and prices will undoubtedly help. But it is 
altogether misleading to suggest that liberalisation 
of the economy by giving a larger, freer role for the 
private sector will produce any miracles in terms of 
industrial or overall growth. Whether or not over- 
all growth can be raised’ significantly depends on 
several other factors including the rate and pattern 
of agricultural growth, export performance, the 
policies for resource mobilisation, and the efficiency 
of the public sector: : Met 
Not only do we need a broader, more balanced 
view on the role of liberalisation, but also greater 
clarity on what its scope and» content should be. 
For acceptance of the necessity to change the exist- 
ing control system, even radically, does not mean 
‘abandonment of the objectives (such as regulation of 


not only upgrade technology but also build capa- 
bility for self-reliant technological progress) which. 


Agi iiervantion. to” 
achieve these objectives. And this Ca 
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jagustrialisation, Foreign Capital and Technology Transfer - 


Mexican Experiences 1930—1985 


MIGUEL S. WIONCZEK 


HB purpose 


role S 
Ta Capital and Technology Transfer—in the 
3 evelopment strategies followed over the 
vst fifty years. The explicit and implicit aims of 


lee strategies were to transform a largely tural and 


itis objective was to make Mexico reasonably in- 


Th 1930 


that 


Ments lar 


q Wty 
Pike 


of the paper is to review and evaluate 
of three issues — Industrialisation, 


country of the nineteen thirties into a . 
| niddle-size industrial power. The achievement of 


was largely limited in 1930 to cement, textiles, sugar, 
beer and food processing. Finally, the physical in- 
frastructure, except railroads which appeared in 
Mexico in the mid-19th century, was practically non- 


“existent. In 1930, one must recall, the country of 
` the size two-thirds of that of India had 550 km of 


paved roads and 80,000’ motor vehicles (including 
trucks and buses). 

Fifty years later, in the early eighties, Mexico be- 
came one of the leading newly industrialising count- 


ries (NICs) with per capita income US $ 2,500 


Quantitative. and qualitative changes which took . - 
place since the thirties can be detected from a series 
of major economic and demographic indicators. By 


“1982 the population of the country reached 72 


million people and that of the capital city was al- 
most equal to that of the whole country in 1930, 
The ratio between the urban and the rural popul- 
ation was practically reversed, even if one keeps in 
mind that the post-Second World War Statistics 
started including in rural population inhabitants of 
settlements below 10,000 people and not of less than 
2,500 inhabitants as in 1930. GDP which grew at 
close to 6 per cent asyear for almost 50 years ex- 
panded in real terms over twelve times, and GDP , 
per capita sevenfold. The production structure 

changed beyond recognition—in 1982 agriculture 
accounted for 7 per cent of GDP; energy, petroleum 
and mining—17 per cent; manufacturing —21 per cent 
and sérvices—55 per cent: In addition to final con- 
sumer goods, both durables and non-durables, indus- 


"trial sector produced now a broad range of basic and 


ial goods, including some capital 
force ded to 23 million 

t cent were employed in 
entin industry (including energy, ~ 
ining) and 38 per cent in services. 
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all study of Mexico’s achievements and future 
development perspective, made public in the early 
fifties, is a good example of the prevailing attitudes 
at that time.3 Somehow this optimism continued 
to prevail within the official circles for almost two 
‘decades more in spite of growing number of 
warnings coming from Mexican development eco- 
nomists and social scientists who as early as the 
mid-fifties started having second thoughts on the 
future of the “miracle”. Their warnings went 
largely unheaded. The first criticism of the Mexican 
development model, presumably painless and devoid 
of major structural problems and contradictions, 
contained in a study originated with the ECLA 
office in Mexico City in 1957, not only did not get 
the deserved attention from economic policy makers 
in the Government but has never been published or 
largely circulated.* 

The central thesis of that ECLA study was that the 
Mexican economy in the 1940-1955 period, still 
underdeveloped but subject to rapid growth, was 
facing the external disequilibrium as reflected by 
the persistent balance of payments deficit, dis- 
equilibrium impossible to explain either by the 
overvaluation of prices and costs or by the excess 

, Of investments over savings and consequently diffi- 
cult to be taken care of by the policy centred on 
the devaluations of the Mexican peso. According 
to the same ECLA study, since this external dis- 
equilibrium had its origin in the constantly growing 
goods and services imports, the disequilibrium’s 
reasons should be sought in the structural trans- 
formations resulting from the deveiopment ` pro- 
cess, Under such conditions — insisted the same 
source — the concentration upon monetary and 
weak fiscal policies and on the foreign exchange 
periodical adjustments, concentration characteristic 
of the early period of the post-thirties industria- 
lization, would not work indefinitely. A new set 
of policies was needed that would consider most 
seriously that growth accompanied by income con- 
centration created the demand for imports of 
sophisticated consumer goods for the middle and 
upper income groups, the increased demand for 
intermediate goods which was a logical outcome f 
the initial industrialization stages, and the de y 
for capital goods expected to grow more TE 
proportionally in respect to the GDP growth aes 
In this sort of situation, the country need a 

: : í ed a 

_ coherent and integrated industrial policy and n 
only protectionist measures in defence of the 

infant industries”, industrial policy which we id 

` Tepresent a key element of broader Sete; ae 

_ planning badly wanted but unavailable for litical, 

technical and “pragmatic” reasons. pontgak 

_ During the sixties a growing number of Mexican: 

ists representing the “‘struc- 
nued to claim that economic 
ynamism will eventually 


ties. Within the political 


end of that decade and the dis- 
een al tability in spite (or peha, 
‘the gro’ to the country of 


building coherent economic strategy ™° 


he tangible slowdown of econo- © 


by the emer- bi 


gence of social tensions, were still looked 
cyclical disturbances related to quite > 
the behaviour of the world economy. At 

ning of the seventies, however, both th the begin- 
and external difficulties of the Mauer domestic 
became so multiple and pervasive that ‘th Econom 
ing number of domestic and- forejon Ț 2OTeas- 
abandoned the cyclical explication A Observers 
started considering Mexico `as nokea ae and 
structural crisis due mostly to the inconsiteeet of 
the earlier development model, known to ris of 
estabilisador, compounded by but only part] rae 
the growing malfunctioning of the world y ue to 
after a quarter of century of its sustained Peal 
following the end of the Second World War ae 


En extent to 


AT THIS POINT some observations i 

the effect that the Mexican development matey F 
modern times, had its national roots in a Bri 
of factors, some inherited from the past, such as the 
colonial development mode, some brought from 
abroad, mainly from Europe, in the Ae 
century through the demonstration effects of the 
second industrial revolution in that far-away con; 
tinent, and still some others due to the country’s 
geopolitical location — the closeness of the United 
States. 

t is not necessary to be a Mexican economic 
historian to become aware that the idea of making 
out of the backward ex-Spanish possession a 
developed society via industrialisation road appear- 
ed in the realm of political. thought in Mexico as 
early as in the immediate post-Independence decades 
of the first half of the nineteenth century.’ At the 
time when USA was still a very underdeveloped 
economically and otherwise society, particularly in 
the regions adjacent to Mexico, three basic issues 


were subject of the endless intellectual and policy — 


conflicts in Mexico — in political term, centralism 


versus federalism, conservatism versus liberalism, — 


and, in economic terms, free trade versus industrial 


protectionism. Over 150 years of Mexico’s political 4 


independence neither of these key conflicts ha 
been solyed definitely one way or the other. Most 


probably the day the definite history of MO 


written -- i i s yet — the i 
it had not been written as y. ill find 


readers of such badly needed opus magnum Wi i 
out that Mexico went through a multiple sequen, 


of political and economic cycles from equtraliso 4 : 


federalism, from ‘conservatism to liberalism a 
from free trade or open-door policy to protection 
and back. : rey 

The permanent working of these cyele 


ing duration within the general framewor 


“development was not particularly helpful 


time to economic policy design and implemet 


economic planning, These frequent shifts are 
probably more than anything else T¢SP. n 
the concept of ““Mexican’ pragmatism’ 
the past fifty years, and for the ` mixe 
model adopted in the thirties. But th 
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what happened in Mexico over the past 
ears resulting in the present deep political 


h, ic Crisis. 

Stic | md E OnE statement needs badly the support 
omy | Bee evidence. It is available in respect to the 
eas. | 09°F beit important —aspect of the general prob- 
vers 1 tique of the economic growth of Latin America, 
and a ding Mexico, that is, international trade 
of a fe egies of the region during the post-Second 
Sof 4 Wed War period, subject to which this writer 
rollo 1 W ied some time and attention about a decade 
eto | a The purpose of the inquiry was to find out 
omy | "ather over this period there has been a common 
sion | n consistent model of trade relations of the major 

Si American countries with the outside world. 


The conclusions of the rather disappointing search 
| might be worthwhile to be recalled. Between 1950 
| and 1980, Latin America’s more developed coun- 
|| tries, Mexico included, followed in a parallel: and 
4 often overlapping way. three foreign trade policy 
| «ts — national import substitution, regional trade 
| integration, and, since the mid-sixties, promotion of 
manufactured goods export to industrial countries. 
Í The results of these “mixed? and “pragmatic” 
foreign trade policies were meagre. 


Industrialisation based upon import substitution had 
rather high financial, economic and social costs, the impact 
of regional economic integration on economic growth 
was negligible and the strategy based upon the high 
priority of manufactured goods exports brought about also 
very limited benefits to the region and its key members. 

Given that many Far Eastern developing economies, the 
less developed countries of Southern Europe and Israel 
inthe post-War period did better in terms of economic 
growth and export trade than Latin America, there are 
reasons to believe that rather disappointing Latin 
American performance -has largely been due to political, 
Social and technological backwardness and not to the 
traditional productive factors endowment. If it is true that 


growth of domestic demand and that without changes in 
the domestic demand profile an industrializing low-income 
oniy runs rapidly into ‘structural lock’ dilemma, then 
tis relevant to stress that all the Latin American post- 
ats economic strategies studiously avoided internal socio- 

Onomic structural changes, including the improvement 
orga uman resources quality and of modes: of social 
3 Sanisation. This would lead us to a dictum that the cause 
that onomic growth is knowledge and toa proposition 


not 


technical but political and institutional. 


ne large number of similar combinations of far 


to 
fiel AEE a 5 
f en bè easily indentified in Mexico over the past 
i a Particularly when one intends to divide 
my, 104 into three shorter ones each with major 


The g. 20d the period covering the years 1970-1982. 
lport a eds might be called the one of: 
i x lar 


export possibilities depend upon the size, structure and- 


the basic problems of an economic growth policy are 


Coherent partial economic policies in distinct. 


thirties characteristics: the years between the mid- _ 
ittie. Dd the end -of the fifties, the decade of the ~ $ act 
. self-defeating. Once p 


e degree 


; ontradictory in policy terms. THis is’ One “aus USAIN Was“ fareety achieved: During the last 


period, economic growth accelerated considerably 
largely due to the discovery of large oil deposits in - 
the early part of the seventies, but this largely arti- 
ficial growth was accompanied by accelerated infla- 
tion, income concentration, unemployment increase, 
and the spiralling of external financial dependence 
as measured by steep annual increases of the 
external debt which led to the external and internal 
financial and economic crisis of the late summer- 
of 1982 of which the end is still not in sight. While 
in the conventional language distinctions are made 
bétween these periods in political, social and eco- 
nomic terms as suposedly reflecting subsequently 
desarrollo industrializador (industrializing growth), 
desarrollo establizador (stabilizing growth) and 
desarrollo compartido (participative growth), not 
much can be learned from these semantic exercises. 
The fact remains — as one ofthe young “‘structu- 
ralist” economists put it bluntly in the mid-seven- 
ties — that 
“the process of economic growth and industrialisation via 
import substitution (from 1940 on) has been a doubtless 
success in terms of the growth of product...but not in 
terms of economic development, because the cost of growth 
translated itself in the growing unemployment, the worsen- 
ing of income distribution and the external dependence 
both direct and indirect (foreign investment and external 
debt).° i 
, While the internal persistent and accumulative 
costs of the “Mexican miracle’ were not necessarily 
equally distributed over the three sub-periods into 
which the 1930-1980 period can be divided, the same 
cannot be said about the external financial and éco- 
nomic dependence of a country which chose the 
industrialisation road via import substitution for the 
purpose of becoming reasonably independent from 
the vagaries of the world economy and from the 
international power politics. The process of growing 
dependence on the outside world not only was 
accumulative but accelerated throughout the whole 
period. The country which in the early eighties 
became a home of foreign private investment, mostly 
ifnot completely located in manufacturing sector, 
estimated at 18 billion dollars, and owns to foreign 
public and private creditors over 90 billion dollars, 


_can hardly claim a large degree of external indepen- 


dence. * : 


ieved by the state in the 
between the fields eserved 


Bae 


ion and quantitative imports controls, prac- 
Pei, free ee to the expanding infrastructure 
built by the state, subsidised basic inputs such as 
energy, and later relatively cheap money. On the 
other hand, no countervailing or compensatory risks 
were incorporated in these policy measures. as 
Foreign private enterprises, mostly of US origin, 
recognised all these advantages rapidly, and acted 
the way to be expected. Within the first two post- 
War decades their earlier policy of exporting goods 
demanded by Mexico was substituted by the 
establishment of a large number of “‘local’’ very 
profitable industrial firms working for the market 
sheltered from external competition. Thus, it is not 
accidental that within one single decade (1956-1966) 
the book value of foreign investment in Mexico 
almost doubled from 800 million dollars to 1,500 
million dollars and its sectoral distribution changed 
beyond recognition. While the traditional investment 
sectors (mining, transport, communications and uti- 
lities) were bought out mostly by the Mexican State, 
foreign direct capital concentrated itself in manu- 
facturing and commerce. As a matter of fact, these 
inter-sectoral transfers of foreign private investment 
were actively promoted by the Mexican State and its 
foreign capital legislation. The high priority given 
by the public sector in the name of economic 
nationalism to the control of physical resources and 
the construction of infrastructure was, as it was 
proven ex-post, not at all inimical to the best inte- 
rests of foreign private parties. Thus, one can under- 
stand why by the end of the sixties Mexico was the 
third largest host country in terms of numbers — 
after Canada and Britain — for the branches of US 
manufacturing transnationals. 
By the early eighties the total book value of foreign 
private investment: in the country reached some 
/ 18 billion dollars. Over the whole post-War period 
profits on foreign manufacturing and commercial 
investments in Mexico were high enough to permit 
their owners the sizeable reinvestment of a part of 
profits in the expansion of local activities, resulting 
in the displacement of weak local enterprises, and at 
the same time the growing outflow of the remaining 
profits, made not only on capital bronght originally 
from outside but also on domestic Savings lent 
willingly to foreign firms at Internationally advant- 
: by the domestj 
financial system. While foreign Eo EE 
prime borrowers because of their balance-sheets and 
managerial and marketing 


; 01 t “hidden” exportin 
domestic savings could not last indefinitely” £ > 


national firms, a broad range GY IREEAGVES ati" BYPrSergA eHfeAFAANS in support of the , 


- developing world were exaggerated because 


; Of payments constitutes the real burden on the €co 


undesirable incentives to foreign direct 


ec | 
i ier fi i Everse oe | tut r 
their earlier financial strategy. These reasons bo 


first, saturation of the domestic Market, sec Were, jesulte 
tectionist trends in the industrial, countries Pro: dto 
third, the least convincing one, the allegedly es, ad 7 of Hi ‘ 
hostility to foreign capital during the pei wing j fons 
desarrollo participativo of the Seventies. Thi of pore 
argument is an alibi rather than the real Fo third ce 
the curtailment of the new private foreign ¢ for T : 
inflow because the consolidation of ‚Mexican ga Pital | n 
investment legislation occurred in the early sey reign po 
could not be considered by any stretch of neo on 
tion as inimical to foreign private capital. Theat E 0 
legislation’s main real purposes were first, to facilitate ein 
through the majority (51 per cent) capital contra | F pe 
the participation of local financial interests in high i end 
profits of foreign-owned manufacturing tees rei 
second, to bring about some degree of order with ‘ a hi 
respect to constantly growing transfers of Payments | [not 
abroad on account of real or alleged purchases of 4 charact 
foreign technology.1° All other things being equal, | night 
foreign-owned enterprises could continue Working 1 structu 
reasonably well under such policies. Mexico's nisatios 
attractiveness to new foreign private capital stopped exclusis 
being, however, what it used to be, for structural | transfe1 
and foreign exchange policy reasons, while the new | establis 
greener pastures elsewhere continued to appear. | technol 
; rioriti 
THE FACT that in the absence of coherent overall ; tis kn 
development policies in developing countries foreign 4 or more 
direct investment can create a severe burden for task of 
such countries has been accepted not only by the be left t 
“structuralist’’ school but also by some outstanding dbiectiy 
neo-classical political economists. Thus, in one of | obiectiy 
his essays on the issues underlying direct foreign country 
investment, written in 1971, Harry G. Johnson f the api 
observed that while for fairly well-known and valid fem y 
reasons developing countries were likely to. be < continu, 
particularly concerned with the balance-of-paymentS f wak R 
aspects of direct foreign investment, foreign invest- the dem 
ment defenders sustained contrariwise that direct A inthe p 
equity investment was superior to portfolio invest- 7 The“ 
ment from a balance-of-payments point of view i| Mexico 
precisely because service payments due were geare i © chain 
to the current profitability of the investmen the imp, 


financed by foreign capital. According to Johnt 4 jp acia] 
the virtues of foreign direct investment in ytd 


ae attracted | 
...where the foreign direct investment has been attr 


= A > „earne z 
by a protection. or fiscal incentives, the peAa to 
may not be matched by a genuine cont alance 1 
= increased output, and the servicing drain, on th pomy.” 


of foreign private capital, for which 81 
virtue and not a sin, but also of the gove ; 
a host country guilty by default of providing in 


$ : S š -ened In- a 
Given that this is exactly what happen p 491 
Mexico over the post-War period, the- Bae S a 
for such outcome must be put at the door 20° - o z 


y, 


~ Perhaps the most serious omission 
: 


. was the ac 


idly industrializing economy ‘automatically 
rapi y z 5 3 
put d in the increase of technological capacity 
ple ost country. The extremely large volume 
0 wr erature on the subject of technology transfers 
i of * dvanced to less developed countries hardly 
Wy mides any evidence in support of such a 
Pr plistic thesis. 
rhe transfer of technology to developing coun- 
‘es whether embodied in intermediate or capital 
et whether provided by technology owners or 
Po iting firms acting as intermediaries, whether 
| EE ved “free of charge” or bought in the market, 
e only may not increase the host country’s 
; vehnological capacity but may become the source 
| of persistent and even Increasing technological 
dependence which involves in the short run high 
| foreign exchange expenditure and in the longer run 
| even higher political and social costs. 
| Jnother words, whatever financial or institutional 
| characteristics and the content of technology transfer 
| might be, its incorporation in the productive 
| structure and its positive impact on social orga- 
| nition of the receiving country depends almost 
} exclusively not upon the volume of technology 
transfer but upon the host country’s ability to 
stablish its own capacity to absorb the received 
technological knowledge in accordance with the 
priorities set by its development model and to use 
| tis knowledge for production of more advanced 
ign omore appropriate technologies of its own. The 
for lask of building up this domestic capability cannot 
the beleft to market forces and private enterprise whose 
ing objectives and needs vary considerably from societal 
of | objectives of an underdeveloped  industrializing 
| j OUntty. The building of such Capacity involves 
n the ability of the state to design proper R&D long- 
tea term policies aimed at eliminating strong dis- 
i ‘Ontinuities between l al’ 
oe ee R&D production at academic institutions and 
he na mand for technology by its final users whether 


local educational: systems, 
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“socialisation” of R & D by the Mexican political 
elites has yet to be achieved. With its rather im- 
pressive industrial growth the country has been left 
in this respect behind other members of the NIC 
family, both large and small.?2 

Although nobody can’ deny that the domestic 
Scientific and technological research community ex- 
panded somewhat over the past 10 years, mostly 
because of large number of people sent abroad for 
post-graduate studies during the short-lasting oil 
boom (1976-1981), this community still does not 
exceed—with the most liberal count—10,000 people 
in a country of 75 million inhabitants. A disquiet- 
ing counterpart of this recent albeit slow growth of 
the R &D community in Mexico is the emergence 
of a qualitative gap between this small elite and the 
Population of the higher education institutions, most 
probably close to one million people including 
teachers and students. 

While it must be admitted that some large Mexi- 
can private manufacturing firms, located mostly but | 
not exclusively in the northeastern part of the coun- 


. try close to the US border, seem to. be more suc- 


cessful than anyone else in the country in building 
their own technological capability, institutional and 
managerial weaknesses of the state-promoted science 
and R&D centres are largely responsible for the 
persistence of still another technological gap—bet- 
ween the more advanced industrial regions and the 
test of the country. Consequently, in the mid- 
eighties Mexico is as much and perhaps even more 
dependent on technology imports than when the first 
official attempts do deal with technological depend- 
ence started in the early seventies. Clearly, the im- 
plications of such a state of affairs go far beyond its 
financial costs. 


THE EXTENT of the external disequilibrium of the 
Mexican economy can be confirmed by the behavi- 


_ our of external public and Private indebtedness over 


st: he public or — the private sector. 7 the whole post-war period.!3 - As this subjeet would 
a \ le science and technology policies designed in deserve a long Paper by itself, only some most rele- - 
ed {cico starting with the early seventies, resulted in _ vant general observations ‘are made here on the debt — 
nt Jt, chain of failures because within thé Mexican state problem of the country which ‘holds the dubious- 
D,- p portance of knowledge as a decisive factor in ‘privilege of having amassed over the past. 40 ‘years 
he dh Socially acceptable development process has been the second largest external debt in the developing 
} “idly recognised. In other terms, the broad world after Brazil, another large NIC which in the 
ý; : Y > i a i Š; 5 3 ar mae i 4 j T 
oe peers) E TABLE I Se, ; : 
oO eR Growth of Mexican external debt, 1956-1984 
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sixties and early seventies was hailed also world- 
wide as the outstanding example of an “economic 
miracle”. ; : 

The political, economic and financial problems 

‘involved in the management of the present external 
debt of Mexico, exceeding 90,000 million dollars, 
can hardly be appreciated without a brief present- 
ation of the relevant figures on its snow-balling ex- 
pansion over the past three decades: : 

There is not one single explanation of the tenfold 
increase in the Mexican public external debt during 
slightly more than the last 10 years, although one 
should keep in mind that in the decade of the sixties, 
a much less turbulent period in which international 
and domestic inflation, overvalued domestic cur- 
rency, surplus of international private loanable re- 
sources, and record-high real interest rates were still 
absent, this debt increased almost sixfold. And since 
nobody except the International Monetary Fund has 
simple answers and simple solutions for the present 
international debt quandary, one can hardly look at 
the Mexican debt problems from a single view- 
point. 

The Mexican intense debt explosion — as that of 
the US for that matter — has many different roots, 
faces and implications both of international and 
domestic character, some political, some financial, 
some economic and still others socio-psychological. 
If one is ready to accept such a complicated working 
hypothesis one lands immediately in the “struc- 
turalist”’ field because the only way to understand 
the multiple origins of the Mexican debt pheno- 
Menon is tolook at them through the prism of the 
underlying interlinked but disjointed structures some 

of which only are of economic or financial nature. 
Moreover, if the above working hypothesis is cor- 
rect, the prospect of resolving or even alleviating the 
external structural disequilibrium, whether in Mexico 
or in any other developing or even developed coun- 
try, through financial stabilisation programmes and 
mainly expenditure adjustments, that is, balancing 
external and internal accounts, looks like far from 
a feasible task. It does not look either a right re- 
medy for closing the gaps and the discontinuities 
which translate themselves into all sorts of disequili- 
bria in a developing society and economy. 

On the face of it, Mexico’s present external debt 
may be considered, first, as the result of overborrow- 
ing on the extremely unfavourable terms (parti- 

- cularly since the mid-seventies) with overvalued Bh 
 Tency and under the highly usstable and difficul 

_ conditions of the world economy, and, second 4 
_ the outcome of the highly imperfect, : 1 $8 


, one uses concur ions 
De ei ee oe rently the expressions of 
pao g and “imperfect internal uses”, it 
i n pea to look into these issues in more detail 
om the moment in the early seventies when the 


financing in titutions to private lending 


erborrowing”’ would not have 


t to say the leat, - 
nternal uses of the borrowed resources. Gree ioe $ 


‘to international development 


nfernational lending switched from public. 


vate leaders would not. 
the country with — 
iy HOE o 


of fact, during the seventies there Ww 
potential lenders to Mexico than Mexican 
available external resources. Not only 
national financial press but the subsequen 
treasury ministers are Witnesses of thi 
C When the. rst ai f th | 
en the first signs of the risks ; 

Mexico were noted by the internationa AE 
community, the rapid solution was foun ankin 
ing commission charges over and above 
Ae E interest rates. But the 
ending business continued briskly until 
when everybody, ‘with the exceptions aaa 
deeply involved lenders, became convinced Ae 
“business as usual? with Mexico cannot £0 ind r 
nitely and the point was rapidly being reached ai ; 
short of a miracle the country could not only stick 
to its debt amortisation schedules but to seryice o 
time the outstanding external obligations. 3 

The “no point of return” or rather “no point of 


d in increas. 
the prevail- 
borrowing. 


continuation” was reached shortly afterwards in the 


fall of 1981. Three rounds of most complicated, but 
more successful than elsewhere, renegotiations of the 
Mexican external debt (1982-1984), preceded by the 
rather speedy stabilisation agreements with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, were helped by the fact 
that at that point not the financial relations between 
Mexico and the lenders were at stake but the future 
of the whole shaky international financial system. 
While the domestic economic and social costs of 
these operations were very high, we will hear about 
the Mexican debt issue for many years to come, if 
only because the only visible results of renegotia- 
tions were postponement of the debt repayment 
schedules for the average period of five yeats. 
Domestic structural problems underlying the debt 
issue have hardly been tackled because neither the 


-IMF-sponsored adjustment programmes give due 


weight to them nor the medium-term prospects for 
the world economy are particularly good. 


The next point worth some consideration is why i 


Mexico ‘‘overborrowed”’ in the seventies so muci 
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Be fa? ne compounded steadily the burden felt by 
tert even ablic expenditure both on investment and 
ican 0° b account. Seventh, the discovery of the huge 
no. pare arbon resources in the mid-seventies created 

‘oar the growth euphoria and fostered the 
g to TA of permissibility in respect to the allocation 
cing | he use of available financial resources which 
eass 1? he late seventies seemed to have no limits. While 
jail- int «some declarations on the highest political 
ing- ie made around 1980 may sound grotesque, 
nent ie fact remains that the GDP growth targets were 
ome | et during this period at8 per cent a year and 


that Mexico’s performance was compared with that of 
hen Japan. 


| ARE THERE any lessons to be drawn from the 
| “Mexican miracle”? Perhaps there are some but 
l most of them will conflict with the conventional 
| wisdom of neo-classical economics in their varied 
| versions. The Mexican trials and tribulations of the 
past 50 years strongly suggest that contrary to 
| frequent assertions in the advanced economies of the 
f North, devoid largely of historical memory, there is 
j no costless case known of modern development and 
industrialization. Moreover, the costs of such an 
exercise in developing countries in our times seem 
to be increasing in the absence of an integrated 
development policy model which would consider 
Į tot only economic policy measures but techno- 
logical, demographic and other social factors as 
| well. But even if such an exercise were to be 
} Successfully brought so fruition at national level in 
spite of the widely admitted crisis of the economic 
theory, implementation of the whole exercise would 
benextto impossible given the malfunctioning of 
the World economy, dominated by great industrial 
Powers, transnational giants and large autonomous 
intetnational financial markets. ; 

+ “nder much less complicated conditions the price 
ich. | development through accelerated industrialization 
irst, f "as paid in the mid-19th century Britain by 


lop d jqauchester’s cheap industrial labour, in USA of 
ae C1920 by millions of nameless immigrants from 
ion | Cntr 


al and Southern Europe, and in Stalin’s Soviet 


aY | tot by the victims of forced collectivization. The 
pls ‘ pod Post-war economic recovery of Western 
Us woke Was also substantially helped by “guest 
ee tkers” fron both sides of the Mediterranean 
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took such a turn in spite the agrarian roots of the 
1910 Revolution and the advanced social precepts 
incorporated in the 1917 Constitution because of the 
very far from perfect implementation of the post- 
revolutionary agrarian reforms. The failures of 
these policies not only consolidated the dual agri- 
cultural sector but explain the paradoxical situation 
in which biased and stilted agricultural growth 


became one of the key structural barriers to sus- - 


tained and socially equal development. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this essay, 
while agriculture in Mexico provides 7 per cent of 
Mexican GNP at the present date, according to the 
official figures it gives employment to 36 per cent 
of the country’s labour force. If one keeps in mind 
that the productivity of Mexican commercial agri- 
culture is not far below that of Canada or 
Argentina, it is easy to imagine the low levels of 
technology, productivity and welfare in the sub- 
sistence agriculture in which the 


Fi 
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tion, it made the country dependent on growing 
staple food imports, and added to the size ana 
intensity of the external disequilibrium. if any vivi 
single example of the “Structural lock at work in 
the Mexican economy is needed, this is one, albeit 

t the only one. 
Bother aarti “structural locks” were directly or 
indirectly treated in this paper. Some perhaps played 
a more important role. than others in the present 
crisis of the Mexican economy and society, crisis 
whose end is not in sight in spite of the heroic efforts 
to “massagé’ under IMF auspices the externally 
visible negative characteristics of the external and 
internal disequilibria. The first key far from resolved 
“structural lock” — according to the writer of these 
lines — is the technological backwardness and the 
malfunctioning of the education system. After all 
one cannot easily dismiss the fact that the average 
scholarity of the Mexicans does not exceed 4 to 5 
primary school years. 

The second is not as much the level of domestic 
savings which presumably is close to the average 
achieved in most larger NICs but their investment 
uses. Comparing the national accounts with the real 
life experience in Mexico, one really wonders about 
the magnitude of waste taking place in the process 
of allocation of savings (whether domestic and 
brought from outside) to productive investment. 
Strangely enough, even the finest and most sophisti- 
cated econometrists (and econometrics has become 
highly fashionable in Mexico these days) show little 
if any interest in this intriguing and relevant issue. 
On the ideological level the problem of capital 
resources waste is debated for some decades now in 
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State Government Incentives oe 
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otentially more dangerous in social and 
al term than the rural poverty. 


T the country’s planners are not showing enough 
„reness and sensitivity to cope with this change. 
i is evident from investment priorities and 
Pal absence of any urban-oriented anti-poverty 
fe sammes. Urban economic infrastructure will 
: m at the seams by the turn of the century. On 
e basis of the current policies, the most critical 
| ,oblent by 2000 AD will be the collapse of urban 
| infrastructure with all its economic, social and 
Í ,olitical consequences. It will be a rewarding exer- 
rise if some social scientists study the contribution 
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| the combined population of three big cities of 
| Gujarat — Ahmedabad, Surat and Baroda — in- 
| eased from 18 lakhs in 1961 to 42 lakhs in 1982. 
| The bulk of the additional urban population con- 
| sists of Backward castes, Harijans and tribals. 

The Gujarat experience shows that if caste con- 
sciousness is articulated, the spurt in urbanisation 
| yill upset social equilibrium in cities. As a result the 
country will undergo a long and painful period: of 
social readjustment. 
} vill determine if this process is made painless or 

painful. 


© 
BY 2000 AD the division between agriculturists and 
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agriculturists continuing to lose ground. The non- 
agricultural sector will be producing three-time the 
wealth which the agricultural sector will be produc- 
ing. When the agriculture is a dominant sector, 
feudal value system may not be a very serious social 
impediment. Capitalist agriculture and feudal value 
system can coexist for some time, the latter may be 
only a small obstacle. But when non-agricultural 
sector becomes dominant, the feudal value system 
will become totally incompatible with the economic 
reality. In this situation, abortive renaissance will 
create serious social and political crisis. It is not 
without significance that the two States, namely 
Punjab and Gujarat which have undergone a serious 
social and political trauma happen to be the coun- 
try’s most economically advanced States? 

The next fifteen years are going to witness a sort 
of gold rush. People will be moving from rural . 
areas to urban centres in lakhs. As a person moves 
from the village to the town, his social horizon and 
aspirations expand. He becomes less tolerant of 
social and economic oppression. He becomes more 
demanding. But ifin the meantime economic and 
social policies become less egalitarian, they will 
generate social and political tensions of tremendous 
magnitude. These will find manifestation either in a 
combined assault on the establishment ‘or in fratri- 
cidal warfare, as is happening in Gujarat. If com- 
puters substitute hard social and economic thinking, 
the response of the powers-that-be might be either 
to turn authoritarian or to resort to chauvinistic 
demagogy, or both. 
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It has not been a very long way from 1977 to 1985. Within this 
short span diesel prices have increased nearly 14 time, prices of 
tyre-tubes have gone up by nearly 100 per cent and the cost of 
machinery have risen by more than 100 per cent. 

. Inspite of all these, the following will show that we are 
progressing and our efforts fo progress are unsparing. $ 
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gy of more aid to end aid. Social justice was to 
strate in-built feature of rapid economic development. 
a would also be useful to recall that it was pre- 
ccely at this time that cooperation began and deve- 
Í oea between our planning experts and those of the 
socialist countries. It was not only the historical 
[odes of Feldman that Mahalanobis drew upon 
fit living contemporary contact and discussion, 
| specially at his celebrated Indian Statistical Insti- 
l Te Soviet experts apart, some of other names 
j ihat come to mind are of Oskar Lange, Michal 
| Kalecki and Paul Baran. If self-reliant growth and 
| pe construction of a socialist pattern of society 
|| yere to be the objectives then consultation and in- 
1 ilectual collaboration should be with those who 
| bave had similar desires and experience. 
| This great dream and scheme of Nehru and Maha- 
Í nobis never fully materialised but it laid the basis 
| of much of the positive achievement that is embed- 
ded and embodied in the India of Today. It is this 
Í that has enabled our country to survive and to 
Í rach the status of a great Asian power. 
| The main reasons for its failure, above all its 
| failure to persist—the Sukhamoy Chakravarty, P.N. 


threads but was itself aborted—are in’ the political 
sphere. And hgre the fault lies principally with 
} Nehru himself.’ : 

} Itis true that the Communist Party of India had 
| ithe late forties and early fifties adopted sterile and 
sectarian attitudes. Nevertheless its political influ- 
face and ideological appeal were considerable, even 
stucial. And under the influence of the new cur- 
tats of the world Communist movement around 
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and {0 owing What is called de-Stalinisation as-well 


as the creative leadership of Ajoy Ghosh, CPI did 
make a decisive and radical turn in 1955. The for- 
mation and -the functioning of the CPI-led Govern- 
ment in Kerala in 1957-59 was one of the most sig- 
nificant landmarks of free India’s progress. The CPI 
remained firmly an independent party and the most 
important force of the Left opposition but it 
offered cooperation not only in the sphere of foreign 
policy but also in the area of planned economic 
growth. Alongwith welcome and criticism it advan- 
ced its own proposals for national reconstruction. 

It was this party and the Ministry it led in Kerala 
that ‘became the target of a vicious reactionary mass’ 
movement in Kerala. And Congress President Indira 
Gandhi and Congress Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru aided not the Ministry but the reactionary 
mass movement. The Ministry fell as fall it had to. 
But along with it fell the dream and the schemes of 
Nehru. (Again, asa digression, it is useful to recall 
that: FerozegGandhi and Krishna Menon were among 
the Congress stalwarts who were totally opposed to 
the official Congress line). pA ; 

This action of Nehru was only the climax of his 
failure to bring about that political mass mobilisa- 
tion and coalition of socio-political forces which: 
alone could have provided the political under-pinn- 
ing of the economic, scientific and technical processes. 
which he wished to unfold so'as to modernise and 
uplift India and our people whom he dearly loved. 

The message that comes through this experience is . 
that the taking forward of India cannot be done 
without the taking forward of the historical role of 
the people of India. It is a national endeavour 
which requires national awakening and national — 
mobilisation on an ever ascending scale. C 
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We help small ideas become big and profitable 


If you have an idea 
we have an offer 


A Unique Package of Incentives and Assistance 
for Cottage and Small-Scale Industries 


(1) Investment subsidy for new units/expansion in backward areas; 
(2) Subsidy on consultancy fees; 
(3) Subsidy on rent for sheds/lands; . 
(4) Subsidy on captive generating sets, H.T./L.T. powerline and power bills: 
(5) Interest subsidy on term loan and working Capital; ; 
(6) Subsidy on additional employment; 
(7) Stamp duty and registration subsidy; 
(8) Return of octroi/Entry tax; 
(9) Sales Tax exemption and return as loan; . 

(10) Extra subsidy for S.C./S.T.; 

(11). Margin money loan and assistance; 

(12) Small loan under B.S.A.I. Act. 


Assistance programme for the Cottage Sector 


* Rebates on Khadi and grants to Khadi & Village Industries 
* Financial assistance to handicrafts units x 

* Rebate on sales of handicrafts 

* Financial assistance to cooperatives 

* Handicrafts raw materials rebate 


General Assistance 


(1) Entrepreneural development programmes; 
(2) Accommodation; 
(3) Telephone/Power Priority; 

(4) Machinery on hire purchase 

(5) Raw material supply; 


` (6) Recommendation for imported machineny/Parts 


(7) Research grant & award for invention/innovation; 
(8) Marketing assistance; 
(9) Nursing programmes. 


For further information : 


THE DISTRICT INDUSTRIES CENTRE IN EACH DIST. H.0. or INFORMATION 


CENTRE, DIRECTORATE OF COTTAGE & Sl SCALE. INDUSTRES, 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST. BENGAL, . 


1, K.S. ROY ROAD, 


CALCUTTA- 700 007. w 
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Wish to set up an industrial unit ? 
Have you recently been to WBFC? 
You might find a change 


WBFC has special schemes to serve you. 
Here’s how we do. 


Loans upto Rs 30.00 lakhs: 
Special scheme for technicians: Special concession for backward 
areas. 


Composite loan to tiny units and artisans, craftsmen in the rural 
areas in close association with the District Industries Centres 


(DICs). 


Share capital participation, Capital assistance r specified small 
, scale projects. 


Deferred payment guarane for purchase of plant & equipment 
within India. 


Prompt action: Liberal rate of interest. 
Maintains a close liaison with different State Level and All India 
Promotional and Financial Agencies. 


Op oe closely associated with Small Industries Development Agencies 
SIDA 


Please call on WBFC. We may be the means to your success. 


WEST BENGAL FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Head Office: — 


12A, Netaji Subhas Road, (3rd and 4th Floor) 
; E A 001. NRR 


|5 5. Khera, 
| yy Friend 


| ç. KRISHNA MOORTHY 


I as, KHERA, ICS, who died in 
; Ș. the latter part of July, was 
I one of the remarkable civil ser- 
| ants that the Indian Government 
| pad the good fortune to have on 
| js rolls in the senior cadre of 
| administration for some 17 years 
| after independence, coinciding 
| vith the Nehru era as Prime 
| Minister. 
1 He was a self-confessed 

romantic who shared Nehru’s, 
| 1T. Krishnamachari’s, Krishna 
Menon’s, K.D. Malaviya’s and 
Mahalanobis’s dreams of a fast 
developing industrialised India 
which would increasingly base 
itself on self-reliance. It is a 
tragic irony of fate that Khera, 
an urbane person -who enjoyed 


nanging from the serious to the 
tidiculously absurd —- died alone 
inhis Vasant Vihar house in New 
Delhi and his body was found 
days after his demise. 
Khera was some 25 years older 
tome — 83 when he died. But 
this journalist will always be 
stateful for the consideration of 
Itellectual equality with which 
Salready senior member of the 
i Species treated him even three 
ees ago without any touch 
arrogance. At. a reception in 
ee Some thirty years ago, 
aren Mikoyan, then a senior 
Ae Minister and party official, 

ed Khera for his two loves— 


St ; : ; 
= and ballet. Underneath the 
ĉr of his romantic streak 


We ne 

tipenuscles of tough negotiating 
Ven. He led the team which 
yt tot 


he : 
Mt the Soviet Union to work 


beralg 
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A lay... 
iy eokation, The Bhilai deal is 
: à model. ‘ 2 Bee 
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| company and conversation —_ 


on trail-blazing agreement 
the Bhilai Steel Plant which | 
Indo-Soviet industrial — 


| tam *xemplify: when the Khera : 
thy Tached “the Soviet Union, 


k we want to ask these 


f = Digitized by Arya Samai Foundation Chennai and eGangotri é 
questions. We want to go and ‘Moorthy has made a very rele- 


look at your detailed working; 
we want answers.” Khera’s 
counterpart, a Russian Deputy 
Minister, replied: “No, no, no ... 
you can’t do this here, we can’t 
give you all that information. 
Because after all, the British 
Government won’t give it to you. 
The Americans don’t give it to 
you.” With utter lack of subservi- 
ence, and with some bravado to 
boot, Khera retorted: ‘Then just 
book our passage back to India 
... if all you can do for us is 
what the British can do and what 
the Americans can do. Thank 
you very much. We will go back.” 
That night the telephone lines 
rang between Magnetogorsk and 
Moscow. The next day the 
answers came. Everything was 
opened up for the Indians to see. 
Well that is an incidental 
background to how the Bhilai 
agreement was negotiated. 
Khera’s last major participa- 
tion in a public function was at a 
seminar on my research paper 
discussed at a workshop held 
under the auspices of the Indian 
Council for Research on Inter- 
national Economic Relations. 
Commenting on some of my con- 
clusions, Khera spoke critically 
of the way economic development 
programmes are planned to be 


developed these days. He said: 
a TET 
THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 


‘THERE is such a thing —I dò not 
know how to define it — as the 
social ‘condition of the organism or 
the individual or the group. Frankly 
speaking, when I see some of the 
very highly developed nations of the 
world, I admire them. I want to 
copy many of their methods and all 
that; and yeta fear steals into my 
mind lest I should grow like them, 
because there is something about 
their methods which, I think, is not 
good for the A 
| group. -The very things that have 
brought wealth-and prosperity to the 
entire world, that is, the growth of 
technology, industrialisation and the 
rest — and may I say, in passing, 
‘that I am all-in favour of the indus- 
trialisation of India — have also 
he gradual and pro- 


- I think that is a 
thing: We + 


individual or the 


“integrated human life, a sense of 
of the human being ~ ase 

a s a complete lack of balance in the 
~ individual, yT 
nation, 


vant statement, that we are slid- 
ing backwards. We are going 
back to putting up turnkey con- 
tracts. Nothing is easier. The 
banks love it. I can sit in five- 
star hotels in London and New 
York and farm out turnkey pro- 
jects and the banks are giving all 
the money. But if you go to 
them for something really worth 
doing in the interest of the coun- 
try, you will not get it. Now, it 
is easy to put up a turnkey con- 
tract. I can doit, anybody can 
do it. I think it is a lesson we 
must really learn and we must 


put it very squarely to the 
Government. And I would 
elaborate on Moorthy’s state- 


ment: please do not go in for 
turnkey projects: we have got 
enough talented people of our 
own.” 

Khera’s. now somewhat dated 
book, Government in Business, 
is still a classic which every 
policy-maker would do well to 
read and comprehend. 

Apart from steel, oil was 
another field in which Khera 
and Malaviya joined hands to 
start the process of eviction of 
the multinationals and of start- 
ing our own refineries and dis- 
tribution organisation, after 
successful negotiations with the 
Soviet Union in this sector. 


think except in the narrow grooves 
laid for them. 

: This process of mechanisation is 
encouraged in a variety of ways. 
These include, to some extent, the 
modern methods of propaganda. So 
that while you make great progress 
on certain planes — and that pro- 
gress is necessary and desirable and 
must be made — you lose some- 
thing which is perhaps very valuable 
and very precious.... : 

I personally think that most of the 
world’s ills that are today leading 
us to the verge of a terrible war are, 
in the final analysis, due to the 
growth of technology in a peculiarly 
narrow way. In the old days, people 
were more backward than they are 
today but one had a sense of an 


balance. Today, one has a sense of 


the- group and the 
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WIRTEEN thousand women reached Nairobi, the 

i | capital of Kenya in East Africa to participate 

lathe 1985 Non-Governmental World Forum for 
io ; 

| yomen (more easily known as NGO Forum — not 

| obe mistaken as non-gazetted officers in India) 

‘which began on July 10, five days before the UN 

| fad-of-the-Decade Women Conference started, and 

Í ended on July 19. 

This global community outside governments, 

which in organisation ranged from “tiny local 

; soups to international giants” came from far and 

} xar, from all continents and many countries, small 

and big. Some travelled for days changing planes 

several times. Forum. 85 (July 10) the daily news- 

| paper brought out by a team of women from diffe- 

ent countries for the conference period noted: 

| “The women of the world started arriving last week, 

filling up Nairobi’s hotels and crowding its streets. 

| They came by the planeload, in large groups (some- 

| limes in the hundreds) or singly, from major capitals 

i] and tiny villages’. The Forum did not release a list 

1 of participants. Yet the largest number, under- 

standably, was from Africa. This was followed by 

| UAand Japan. The next contingent of nearly 
$00 Participants was said to be from India. The 

} ‘Wrest in the NGO Forum could be gauged by the 

; ‘ct that the registration counter was seen kept 

i} Pen even on the last day- 

| The Forum had a formal opening, but it did not. 

| me up with any formal conclusions, statements or 
ommendations. They were not expected of the 

| „um either. Most of the participants said that 
a had come to find out about the problems of 

I stable In Other countries, to compare notes, to 

A cn ish networks, to listen, to learn. The achieve- 

i aes the Forum was its ability to bring together 

7 pats Tge body of persons, mostly women from all 
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rten days and generate an atmosphere 

ty, warmth and earnestness to create a 

orld where peace prevailed at international, — 
and domestic levels, where resources: 
Mteative used for arms race would be diverted to. 

“ality: POSitive and developmental purposes, 
"ome > Justice and dignity would be ensu 
NS and men. The -participants who cam 
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‘Message from Nairobi 


K. SARADAMONI 


Of the globe and keep them engaged in talks, — 


m 2 : À e a z 
er of issues using various means of commu- 


conference 


and- 


were not always the same. But these did not mar 
the atmosphere and many felt that there was more 
in common. 

The NGO Forum, without doubt, was a massive 
affair, both in terms of the number of participants 
and also in the number and scope of activities. 
There were more than hundred panels/workshops 
organised by various groups daily. In addition to — 
those programmed earlier, new ones were also ac- 
commodated. The topics ranged from women in 
development, or to be specific, women in agriculture 
or industry to migrant and refugee women; women. 
and education; employment; women and economic 
crisis; women and religion; family planning: em- 
powering and networking to research methodology 
and future of research; peace; and the’ role of 
legislations. On many occasions the topics in which 
one was interested ran simultaneously in two 
different halls. For example on the very first day in 
the first hour, there was “refugee situation from a 
global perspective”, ‘‘violence against women”, 
“non-verbal communication’, “media: power, use, 
political tool? and “ecology, feminism and peace” 
apart from others. Sometimes the same question 
was debated under various auspices. Migration 
was one such. Questions relating to women and 
migration were debated by various church groups, 
Arab women, International: Council of Women, and 
Mediterranean Women’s Study Group to cite a few. 
Energy, health, education training and employment 
and many other topics were also debated by many’ 
organisers. - ie 

Cultural events too were far too many. There 
were film and silde shows, music, dance and drama, ` 
poetry reading, story telling, exhibition and what 
not — all on the same theme, Women and the 
Decade which had set as its goal Equality, Develop-, - 
‘ment and Peace. The activities were too many that 
one may not find too many people who would have — 
‘gone home feeling quite satisfied. One is compelled — 
to think of the missed events. But almost everyone 
Iam sure, would have gone home, experiencing — 
new spirit of closeness with other women, a ne 
urge to do something a dream ab 


cipants wh 
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song, dance or meditation, or rally and feeling that 
you are not alone. ; : 
One dominant theme. discussed at various forums 
was Peace. There was a blue and white Peace Tent 
` set up in a corner, and this attracted large gathering 
throughout the Forum. Constant stream of parti- 
cipants passed through the Tent taking away pamph- 
lets, giving signatures in support of peace or bearing 
speakers elaborating on Star-Wars, Disarmament 
and a Call for Total Ban on any kind of nuclear use. 
Dialogues between USA-USSR, and Israeli-Arab 
women in the Tent attracted large crowds. So were 
the Asian and Carribean women’s deliberations on 
the need for peace in their region. y 
On July 14,a Sunday when a large section of 
participants had gone out on short or long trips and 
safaris, the Peace Tent was active. Asian women 
from India, Bangladesh, Japan, Mongolia, 
Kampuchea, Laos, Vietnam, Philippines, Sri Lanka 
and other countries came together and talked about 
the threat of nuclear war faced by the people of the 
region. Most of the speakers in the Peace Tent 
expressed uninhibited criticism of the powers that 
support and encourage armament race. Some 
speakers treated USA and USSR as superpowers 
_ holding the destructive powers, but by and large US 
“imperialism came under severe attack, and this 
more than once caused uneasiness to the host 
government. The women did not succumb. 
But activities around peace were not limited to 
the Peace Tent alone. On the very first day a 
number of women organisations including the 
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Women’s. International Democratic 


Women for Racial and Economic Equali Tation iow I 
Women’s International League for Peasc > US ang 4 mit) 
r ; afri face and © Weg 
dom were found to be drafting a Peace Petition we for ht 
behalf of Central American countries fa on o poes 
military intervention. Large numbers of Die ; it 
quickly signed the appeal ın support of the Pants pu 
of the Central American Women for Peace N Tuggle e o 
Sovereignity and Women’s Equality. Japanese ational i 1 
were among those who were active on this qu Omen fs a 
They were busy distributing badges and Dan o 
including a Peace Declaration made in the. ets for a 
of Hiroshima on August 6, 1984. It said: “tt al ci 
imperative that we uphold the lofty ideal of lasti us Braci 
world peace and use our collective wisdom to mare also r 
rect the tide of history from confrontation to com Speaki 
munication, from animosity to amiability . we | Black 
have to save human race from destruction. We } said th 
cannot allow the destruction of human civilisa | visible 
ion”. verei 
This is how most women felt and spoke. They “in i 
demanded a diversion of resources from accumulat- | women 
ing arms and armaments and spending on war pur- fare op] 
poses to education, health and better living condi- 4 of theit 
tions for the millions in the world. But these are not 4 she saic 
easily achieved, everyone understood. While Iranian {under | 
women living abroad were pleading for the end ofthe 1 delegat 
war between Iraq and Iran and for negotiations, the {general 
burkha clad young women from Khomeini’s Iran į openin; 
whose presence could not be missed said “Peace isa | which v 
false word in the present world”. But the majority jlo the ; 
of women were on the side of peace. Zippora Toubi | pied 
elp re 
4 Africa, 
} pan t 
lower 
4 cass an 
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Jerael regarded the Conference as an oppor- cost energy producing device at the “Tech and Tools”. 


Africa, Yoshida Kazuku and Naito Meiko from 
lapan talked of how women of the Buraku class 
| (ower class mainly in villages) suffered from both 
tass and sex discrimination. Benedicta Da Silva from 
lazil said that though Black women formed the 
majority they were rejected and discriminated against. 
most every country had similar stories to say 
F tout long hours of women’s works, low pay and 
i| “her forms of discrimination. 

lor orkshop was. organised in the Forum by a 
aubay-based doctor on child prostitution. How- 
Ver “Sex tourism” and other forms of prostitution 
Ne up for discussion in other workshops too. 
Jig € three hundred and odd women from India 
7, ded activists, 


1 hey professionals academics, „and 
{v tees 1n groups and as individuals. In addition 
FAL Major national women’s organisations like 
Wk “ich enjoys consultative status at the UN, 
Pima} is affiliated to the: Women’s Inter- 
fatic y “Mocratic Federation; All India Demo- 
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ls these, o o gabad; 
s ute of Social Studies Trust; Women publi 
ney, i for Women — all from Delhi; SND 
Rears versity, Bombay and many oth 
Vg Astitutions in the country were rep 

n uOnstrated the Smokeless choo 


Vimochana;,. Bangalore. 
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_ our task. And women can 
Association. and many © smaller = - 
ifferent parts of India had sent theirs 


Included Saheli from. Delhi, Forum 
Pbression on Women, Bombay; Sthree - 


he Centre for Womens Studies, And 


tion, gon to create a more peaceful world. She told the NFIW_ organised workshops and Participated in 
and | ually newspaper “Women will help to push away discussions relating to law, employment, and inter- 
‘Tee. porum at of nuclear war by their efforts’. She felt national economic relations. Indian participants 
on. tie gea. vital for her country to seek a peaceful also took part in the panel/workshops organised 
Us fat A to the Palestinian refugee question: “We by the Women’s Studies International, International 
ants slut encourage our Government. to recognise the Women Anthropology Congress, International 
iggle y st of the Palestinians to their own territory”, she. Union of Anthroplogical and Ethnological Sciences 
Onal right The beautiful thing about the peate talks and INSTRAW, a UN Institute for research and 
men aid ly in the Peace Tent was that women brought training for the advancement of women. DAWN a. 
tion. Beat joy into the seriousness of the subject. Every project initiated by a group of Indian women drew 
blets alo or five speakers were followed by a song. Very plenty of participants from different parts, especially - 
city four “We shall overcome” rendered the air. of the developing world. DAWN which stands for 
It Doo De. apartheid and discrimination of all sorts Development Alternatives With Women for a New 
sting so received serious attention at the Forum. Era had brought outa book DAWN: Third World 
redi- Raking at a press conference, Angela Davis the Women’s Perspectives. A report of the Regional 
he pack American political-activist-author-intellectual Conference for Asia: Women and the Household 
Ne j aid that the fight for women’s equality was indi- held in January 1985 at the Indian Statistical 
TAO- [ia from struggles against racism and for the Institute Delhi Centre was also distributed to arti- 
ilisą- visible : . $ 2 
jsovereignty of working class people all over the world. cipants at the NGO and UN meetings by two of the 
They ‘In order to truly be an activist in the fight for organisers. A student from JNU took part in the 
ulat- } yomen’s equality, women must recognise that they Youth Global Alliance Programme, a series of 
pur- fae oppressed not only as women, but also because workshops organised by women below twentyfive 
yndi- | oftheir racial and national and class background”, for their age group. Another panel in which Indian 
>not / stesaid. Speaking at a workshop entitled “Women participation was significant was the one on Women, 
nian | wder Racism’? Mnule Mpakanyane, a South African Law and Development. Saheli took the lead in 
fthe 1 delegate said that under apartheid, Black women are drawing other Indian sisters to bring to the atten- 
, the f generally overworked and under-paid and had no tion of the Forum participants and UN delegates, 
Iran} openings to pension schemes or the upward mobility the Bhopal tragedy. They sat under a banner 
isa | vhich was available to White women. She appealed which read War Kills, But Multinationals Too, and 
ority j lothe international community to lobby with their collected signatures On a charter of demands 
oubi {governments and international organisations to including that the Union Carbide should compen- 
sam tip relieve the plight of Black women in South sate Indians the way they had to in their own 


country. 

Despite the varied and significant contributions 
made by the Indian participants at the NGO forum. 
one was constantly reminded of the homework and 
Preparations we had not done to function more 
effectively as a collective body. Reasons can be 
many. Of course many were not sure whether. they 
could go till the last-minute. The size of the coun- 
try, the regional variations in problems, uneven 
development, and increasing complexities are some 
among them. Nairobi at the same time opens out 
new vistas and unfolds new challenges to the Indian 
women. Nairobi also gives new courage and hope. 

That is what I felt when I encountered so many 
young, committed, determined fearless women parti- 
cularly from Central America, Arab countries and 
some parts of Asia. Many of them came from 
oppressive situations and took great risks in ‘doing — 
what they did in Nairobi. To give them support is” 
do it. We demonstrated i 
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Song offerings by Rabindranath Tagore 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 


Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 


Where words come out from the depth of truth; 


Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit; 


Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my | 


country awake. 
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the two rallies organised during lunch time on 
jte 18. They were spontaneous, but generated soli- 
july and determination among the participants. 
ker after speaker rose and expressed our ability 
d determination to end discrimination and oppres- 
i ofall kinds and to build a brave new world. 
Mae loudly and joyously. We began with “We 
wi Overcome” and sang about equality, freedom, 
Tiy and peace. The song ended: 

p We will meet again, We say 

women of the World; United and Strong, 

We will meet again, We say! x 


It would be unfair to end this impressions of mine 


| yithout a reference to the warm, kind, and . helpful 
Í Kenyan women and men. The Kenyan,Government 
Vad recruited a large number of women and men 
[fom various government offices and other institu- 
| ions to act as volunteers/guides, and we never found 
{bem lose temper or act indifferently. They were 
i ways ready to attend to our demands. True, we 


had some problems regarding accommodation. Some 
of us also experienced sane unpleasantness in matters 
involving money transaction. But those are not what 


[ve would like to remember. We felt comfortable 


adat home, and for this the Kenyan people who 


| ud something to do with us had a share. All of us 


picked up Jambo (hello) Karibu (welcome) and 


| Harambe (be united). It has also to be mentioned 


that the coverage of the Forum in the Kenyan 
\wspapers was rather wide and good. 

Forum 85 marked the end of the Women’s 
Decade, but not the end of its activities. Leticia 


| SE che Ce ee ee 
KEEP THE AIR CLEAN 


Air pollution is dangerous not only for you, 
but for your future generation too. i 
Travel by tram — the smokeless Vehicle. - 


Fight against air pollution. ` 


In 344 cities of the world tram is the main 


medium of urban transport. fee 


_ (Govt. of West Bengal Undertaking) — 
`: 12, R.N. MUKHERJEE ROAD 
=< —  CALQUĪTA-700 001. 


The Calcutta Tramways Company (1978) Limited 
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Shahani, Secretary-General of the World Conference 
in a statement says: ‘One important development 
during the Decade has been the substantial increase 
in world-wide networking across national boundaries 
-and around the world. This Forum is a concrete 
example of such networking. It is in this context 
that'I would like to focus on the special role of 
women’s organisations. No matter the size of the 
organisation you represent, the impact of your 
efforts and interest cannot be underestimated. You 
have a great potential as an international force for 


- the advancement of women.” 


Forum 85 is not to be judged by the resolutions 
it passed or not passed. It brought together women 
from almost all parts of the world with their diver- 
gent experiences, views, and expectations. They 
raised questions and sought answers. A young 
women from Belize, a small Central American 
country, told me: “We had no money, we had to 
travel for five days...” Still she felt happy that they 
had come. Another young participant from Surinam 
in South America which had fought four colonial 
powers before getting independence in 1974 wants 
to network with women in the Carribean region 
when she goes back. She came to know many of 
them in Nairobi. 

Nairobi, to many of us, was a very expensive 
place. But we have survived and we are happy that 
the End of the Decade Conference was in a develop- 
ing country and that too in Africa. Nairobi marks 
a new era for women in Africa and the rest of the 
world. O 
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f The flame of Freedom 

Lit by our brave countrymen }} 3) ) 
‘And glowing in the z 
‘hearts of our millions— 


How can any storm snuff it out?’ 
| It's that glow 3 
that changed our destiny , 
end made us free, ( 
: It's that glow that 
has made us strong and * 
Degas oh _ Self-reliant. y 
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Forty years ago, 
August 6, 1945. 


the first atom bomb was dropped by USA on Hiroshima on 
To mark the fortieth anniversary of this momentous event, 


Mainstream h..s published thought-provoking contributions on the subject in its 
previous issues—by Inder Malhotra (July 20, 1985), Michael. Howard (July 27, 
1985). In the issue of August 3, 1985 appeared the first part of a contribution by 
P.K.S. Namboodiri, a member of the staff of the Institute for Defence Studies 
and Analyses (IDSA), New Delhi. This is the second and concluding part of. the 
article which forms a chapter of the forthcoming IDSA publication, Nuclear 
Proliferation and International Security, edited by its Director, K. Subrahmanyam. 


(Price : Rs. 150) 


iclear Winter : What it Means — II 


| PKS. NAMBOODIRI 


Nuclear Winter Effect 


TH immediate human consequences of nuclear — 


explosions range from vaporisation of populations 
| near the hypercentre, to blast-generated trauma (from 
fying glass, falling beams, collapsing sky-scrapers 
and the like), to burns, radiation sickness, shock and 
severe mental disorders. But the Nuclear Winter is 
concerned about the longer-term effects — those 
Which cause a collapse of the global ecosystem. 
} Prof. Carl Sagan, a member of the TTAPS team, 
f ‘esctibes the global ecosystem as “an intricately 
f Woven fabric’? composed of threads contributed by 
j tte millions of separate species that inhabit the 
} Planet and interact with the air, the water and the 
| ‘oil. Because of the system’s great resilience, most 
ordinary assaults of the biosphere are unlikely to 
‘We catastrophic consequences. Even fluctuations 
the solar ultraviolet radiation and continental 
‘peratures are not unknown; but fluctuations of 
veral orders of magnitude predicted to follow a 
clear war have not been experienced probably for 
{lions of years (Carl Sagan, “Nuclear War and 
matic Catastrophe: Some Policy Implications," . 
wees Affairs, Winter 1983/84). Studies of the 
roc! climatic changes show that the evolutionary.. 
7 sup, Of the Earth’s climatic system 
TE atmosphere, ice and biosphere) is rather 
— taking decades or! more. E SNE 
“a immediate victim to the revolutionary trans- 
| Sion, ations that. accompany multiple nuclear explo- 


The Earth’s ‘radiation budget’ is fairly 

oa in the sense that the amount of sunli 

Bn d by the atmosphere and the surfac 

the vetaged over time, is equal to the amo 
“tmal radiation emitted back into sp 


(ocean, lands north temperate zone. ~ 
er -40°C (to an absolute temperature of about— 25° 


_ nuclear arse 


T the delicate radiation balance of the Earth’s 


“is because unlike the airless bodies like the moon, 


the Earth has an atmosphere enveloping it which 
generally acts as a window for sunlight but as a 
blanket for heat (Turco et al, op cit). 

Rising columns’ of smoke from burning cities, 
grasslands and forests would be the principal assail- ~ 
ants of this radiation balance. (Details of such 
estimates are discussed subsequently.) The use of 
even a small part of the available nuclear stockpiles 
(10 to 20 per cent, according to Soviet estimates), 
will cause forest fires over an area not Icss than one 
million square kilometres. The Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki explosions as well as atmospheric tests in 
the 1950s and ’60s showed that huge temperatures - 
of upto 2,000°C at ground, zero set off fires and 
firestorms with wind velocities of upto 50 to. 100 
km per hour. 

The large amount of smoke generated by a nucleer 
exchange could lead to dramatic decreases in conti- 
nental temperatures for a substantial period. In 


many of the TTAPS scenarios, land temperatures Ne 
Even a 1°C 


remain below freezing for months. 
cooling could severely hamper wheat growing in 


Canada and parts of the USSR. Average temper- 


ature drops of only a few degrees Celsius in. spring 


--or early summer could destroy. crops throughout the 


“Temperature drops of some 


case, and still mo 


severe cooling 


are predicted for the basel 
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skies and chill continental areas to below— 
“with recovery taking over three months. 
According to Sagan’s estimates, if 0.8 per cent of 
the global strategic arsenals were exploded <a 
100 MT on 1,000 cities—that would trigger an effect 
‘about as bad as the 5,000 MT case. “In other 
words, these climatic results are very independent of 
the kind of war we are talking about,’ he says, 
adding that “there is a rough threshold of 100 MT, 
more or less at which this effect can be triggered. 
He also emphasises that any attack above the 
threshold would be suicidal regardless of retaliation 
(Carl Sagan, Foreign Affairs, op cit). _ : 
Clouds of dust alone would admit some light 
| because dust particles reflect and scatter much of the 
H light that strikes them and some would reach the 
| Earth’s surface. By contrast, smoke clouds would 
absorb most of the solar radiation striking them, 
very effectively blocking out sunlight as long as they 
persisted. With most of the sunlight blocked, tempe- 
ratures at the surface would plummet tens of degrees, 
dropping far below freezing in continental interiors 
7a week or so after the nuclear war, whatever the 
season. Extremely cold conditions would prevail for 
many weeks or even months before they slowly 
return to normal. Coastal areas and inland would 
be spared the extreme cold by the moderating influ- 
ence of the oceans’ vast thermal inertia. But the 
vast temperature. difference between the ocean and 
the continental interiors would subject coastal areas 
to months of relentless violent weather (Anne 
Ehrlich, “Nuclear Winter,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, April 1984). 
_ _ Within one or two weeks, the individual plumes 
of dust and soot would coalesce in.an enormous 
dark cloud shrouding most of the northern hemis- 
Phere, particularly the mid-latitude belt encompass- 
ing most of US, Canada, the Soviet Union, Europe 
China and Japan. Beneath the spreading clouds 
aes aie. svolgi will reach the ground. Even 
telatively limited wars could re i i iti 
by A per cent or more. duce light intensities 
is rate of reduction in sunlight for 
would represent a severe assautt on penne 
the foundation of all significant ecosystems. Virtual] 
all animals, including human beings, are direct] 
indirectly dependent on the energy that green i R 
capture from sunlight in the process of S 
synthesis. Over geological time, global photosy the. 
tic productivity has been remarkably’ Son T 
TOUDE only about 5 per cent. Theldevastation of 
plant life caused by a nuclear Minter could cut 


enn eee wet ae. 
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_ Photosynthesis in the northern hemisphere 

c 90 per cent in the first year, Because a fe ae 
reduction in biomass and the retarding effects a 
EE on growth, restoration of productivity 

to no evels wou very s indee 

Ehrlich, op cit). 7 X ine 


; exchan e, the 
S study says, the entire tropos tee mare 
be thermally ought to R a oa 
th only the lowest few kilometres 
mough solar energy to drive weak 


. In effect the stratosphere would descend <a 
tmosphere.” Tn and 


- phere with resultant uncertainties. However, 


‘combined effects of patchines in clouds an 


Even ~ 


e places warm currents of ocean air 
sweep into the continents at ground levers Stil] 
heat source would be able to drive convect, but thi 
within the lowest few kilometres of the a 10n Only 
The intense temperature inversion woul atere, 
damp deep convective activity. Elsewhere ectively 
flowing off the continents might warm Cold air 
oceans, rise and recirculate over the contina the 
finally subside over the land (Turco et al ah nts and 

The ultimate impact of smoke and dust ane 
depends on the fraction of sunlight they scree Imati 
the surface. According to the TTAPS, a aa from 
effect will occur. For example, a smoke Ioi 
an ‘optical depth’ of 3 can prevent 95 per prt 
more of the sunlight from reaching the Earth. This 


level for dust occurs at an optical depth of about W, 


Thus, the climatic effect is mainly smoke-induc 
2 ed 
and dust alone in a nuclear war would not be able 
to create optical saturation on a global scale. ; 
Soviet scientists agree with the TTAPS group that 
the ocean will cool more slowly than the land due 
to its immense thermal inertia. According to their 
estimates, ten months after, the temperature of the 
ocean surface will decrease on average by about 
1-2°C. Therefore, air over its surface will cool off 
by “merely” several degrees which will be sufficient 
for the formation of a thick fog that will stay fora 
long time. They also endorse that the enormous 
temperature contrast between the cooled land and 
the slowly cooling ocean will produce severe storms 
accompanied by heavy snowfall along a wide coastal 
area (Committee of Soviet Scientists for Peace, 
Against the Nuclear Threat, Global Consequences of 
tee War and the Developing Countries, Moscow, 

984). 

Three major points of criticism of the preceding 
results of the TAPS study have been that (i) it did 


not take into account the patchiness in the clouds, — 


that (ii) it did not provide for warm air from the 


ocean; and that (iii) the TTAPS model isa single- 


dimensional approach to a thréee-dimensional fea 
ichat 


C MacCracken of Livermore has investigated ae 
transfer of heat from the ocean. He also as 
with a two-dimensional climate model to calou Be 
land temperatures corresponding to -the sm9; 


emission in the TAPS’ 5,000 MT baseline 500143 


He found average temperature drops on lan , 
are roughly half the TTAPS estimates. Even mot 


baseline scenario also. confirmed that temp vast ‘ 
drops of between 20° and 40°C are possible OVP" 


continental areas (Turco, ef al, op-cit). 


Smoke|Soot Effect =) 6 eee 
- The possibility that nuclear war could hav 

effects on climate attracted serious attentie 
first time in 1982.. The first. quantitative s! 
impact on Earth’s atmosphere from si 
by fires in a nuclear war, appeared 
the journal of the Royal Swed 

o i 
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th fhe al Swedish Academy of Sciences, 1982). The 
ae 13 dy found that an enormous amount of light- 
on t st orbing and light-reflecting particulate debris will 
Be oe the atmosphere in a dark veil which will 
a i} clo ger sunlight for weeks and perhaps months after 
a ial ear war. In the northern hemisphere, where 
and 4) she nuclear devastation would be complete, vast fires 
[i ll almost certainly sweep. over expanses of forest 
nai r and agricultural fields, and these fires along 
tom | with those in oil and gas fields ignited by thousands 
tion 4 of nuclear explosions, will load the lower atmosphere 
With | yith tiny particles of tar, soot and ash. 
for | A nuclear explosion can ignite fires in both urban 
This | pnd rural setting. The thermal energy in a bomb 
(20, 4 constitutes one-third of its total energy. The temper- 
uced 1 ture of the ‘fireball’ is of the order of 10 million°C. 
able | this intense emission of thermal radiation within 


| econds after the explosion ignites spontaneously 
| combustible materials within the range of 10 km or 
| nore in a 1 MT airburst. Though some of these fires 

vould be put out by the blast wave from the explo- 
sion, the TTAPS noted numerous secondary fires 
started by disrupting open flames, rupturing gas 
| ines and fuel storage tanks and causing electrical 
ad mechanical sparks. Hundreds of square 
kilometres could be converted into an inferno by 
| higher yield weapons. Nuclear explosions over forests 
and grasslands could also ignite large fires. 

The total quantity of smoke and soot generated 
jy these fires and their residence time in the 
atmosphere depend ona large number of factors: 
| Having considered these factors, the TTAPS has 
arived at an estimate that in a war involving less 
than 40 per cent of the strategic nuclear arsenal, the 
lotal smoke emission could easily exceed 100 million 
nnes. Paul Crutzen of the Max Planck Institute 
iid his associates have estimated that smoke 
q‘Mssion from a full-scale nuclear war would be 


f tonnes of smoke distributed as a uniform cloud over 
; R entire globe could reduce the intensity of sunlight 
| “ching ground by as much as-95 per cent. Since 
| “ds would not spread inthe beginning, large 
vet areas in the northern hemisphere would be 
i teed ke Much smaller amounts of smoke would 
0 ¢j Cause significant disturbances (Turco et al, 


cit), 


ore d i he major objection to this assumption of the 
IOn Ange, eam has been that there is inadequate 
‘the erative allowance for the effects of several 
ure tlon *tological phenomena in the prediction of smoké 
vast 4 the: 8. The most important of these phenomena is .. 


: Vater ie cit), Under all atmospheric condition 
ate RR agent largely responsible for cleansi 


Sphere of smoke. 


tor of te 


8, befor 


[ser to 300 million tonnes. Even 100 million, 


_ atmosphere 


“ql Ùl Nospheric scavenging effect as pointed out by a£ 
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cooling effect is established, a mass of water, at least 
a few thousand times greater than the total mass of 
war-engendered smoke, will rain out of the 
atmosphere. The TTAPS estimates that a small 
portion of the smoke (depending on detailed 
conditions) will be removed by rainout in the 14- 
day period. Teller on the basis of comparable 
research argues that the rainout of smoke particles 
will be substantially more than that. This also raises 
doubts about long residence time of particles in the 
atmosphere. ; 

However, the TTAPS points out that scavenging 
by water clouds, rain and snow is only one of the 
several means by which particles are removed from 
the atmosphere. According to them, the lifetime of 
particles against “wet” removal depends on the 
frequency of cloud formation and precipitation at 
various altitudes. In the first few kilometres of 
altitude in the normal atmosphere, particles may in 


- some places be washed out in a matter of days. In 


the upper troposphere (above 5 km) the average 
lifetime of the particles increase to several weeks 
or more. Still higher, in the stratosphere (above 
12 km), water clouds rarely form and so the lifetime 
of small particles is typically a year or more. 

The other contested meteorological phenomenon 
‘is the ocean temperature. According to Teller, over 
the oceans, the surface water is continually supplied 
with heat from below and for many months the - 
temperature at the ocean surface would remain 
essentially unchanged. The temperature difference 
on land and ocean would result in increased storms 
along the eastern coasts of the continents, with 
consequent mixing of air from high and low levels 
of the troposphere. Air from lower altitudes has a 
higher. moisture content which is conducive to 
rainout. 
“The Soviet scientists, on the other hand, note that 


. the natural cleansing process of the atmosphere will 


be hampered due to violent structural changes. The 
upper layers of the polluted atmosphere, facing the ~ 


‘sun, Will be heated more intensely than now and, as. 


a result, the troposphere, in which temperature 
drops with height, will begin to disappear. The 
will become “superstable.” Dis- — 
appearance of the troposphere will suppress the 


` vertical movement of water vapour, which will 


Scientists, op cit). 


oe ee The TTAPS consid 
mates that 225 activity n 
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ing wind swept ocean ait onto continent, thic 
stratus clouds and continuous precipitation could 
ensue. However, it is not known how far this severe 
weather might extend inland from the coastlines, 
but a 100 km margin would probably include 
most of the activity (Turco et al, op cit). 


Dust Effect 
Nuclear explosions on or near ground level throw 


| 

up huge quantities of dust. The principal dust- 
eine e aNs described by the TTAPS 
include “the ejection and disaggregation of soil 
particles from the crater formed by. the explosion; 
the vaporisation and subsequent renucleation of soil 
and rock and the lifting of surface dust and smoke:” 
Explosions above the ground can also raise large 

| volume of dust, which is vacuumed off the surface 

l by the rising fireballs. 

According to estimates, a 1 MT explosion on land 
can excavate a crater hundreds of metres in diameter, 
eject several million tons to debris, lift between 
100,000 and 600,000 tons of soil to a high altitude 
and inject between 10,000 and 30,000 tons of sub- 
micrometre dust particles into the stratosphere 
(Turco et al, op cit). Even if cities were not 
targeted, the estimates are that at least 4,000 MT of 
high-yield weapons might be detonated at or near 
ground level which would loft roughly 120 million 
tons of submicrometre soil particles into the strato- 
sphere in the North Temperate Zone. Teller, criti- 
cising these TTAPS estimates, says that they are 
based on “‘scanty information.” In the mid-1960s, 
the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory in the 
US conducted a study on the climatic effect of dust 
raised by multiple nuclear blasts. This early work 
done by R.G. Gutmatcher and G.H. Higgins is still 
classified, and the TTAPS calculations are primarily 
based on data from volcanic eruptions. While the 
TTAPS team admits that dust columns raised to the 


stratosphere cannot cause a severe nuclear winter by - 


itself, dust in the post-attack atmosphere would tend 
to reduce solar radiation received at the surface of 
the Earth. If this reduction were sufficiently large 
poe prolonged, the hemispheric temperature would 
peeves, besides other fallout and ozone damage 
Even small temperature declines a > 
have serious consequences. The ao mite 
Tambora volcano in Indonesia in 1815 was the pro- 
bable cause of an average global temperature decline 
of less than 1°C, due to the obscuration of sunlight 
by the fine dust propelled into the Stratosphere. The 
hard freezes the {ollonms year were so severe that 
j f nown in Eur i 
respectively, “the year aaae. is a 
“eighteen hundred and frozen to death.” A TC 
cooling would nearly eliminate wheat growin i 
Canada (Paul R Ehrlich et al, The Cold and the Da E 
The World After Nuclear War, London, 1984). a 


Depletion pza 


sions e contents of their fireballs 
oxide into the high atmosphere where 
with ozone, eventually converting ozone t 
molecules. Moreover, wildfires normally in; © OXY gen 
into the lower atmosphcre to an ado Smoke 
km, whereas large urban fires have been oF tog 
inject smoke into the upper layers into ue to 
phere, probably as high as 12 km. te o Opos- 
dented scale of fires likely to follow large Ki 
explosions and the complex ‘convective nuclear 
generated by multiple explosions might cause Ai 
of the smoke to rise even higher, Studies PE 
dynamics of very large fires suggest that fade 
smoke plumes might reach as high as 20 Le 
well into the stratosphere. ee Sh 
The TTAPS study confirms earlier findings that 

nuclear war could cause destruction of stratosphe a 
ozone, allowing penetration of solar ai A 
range radiation to the Earth’s surface. So lon 
dust and smoke clouds persisted, they would absorb 
most of this deadly radiation. However, since the 
ozone layer would be re-established only slowly, the 
clearing skies would expose the Earth’s surface to 
the damaging radiation for some years. The base- 
line scenario predicts reduction of ozone concentra- 


of ni 


tro 
they ous 


Teact 


tions upto 30 per cent over the northern hemisphere, conse 
This would raise the level of ultraviolet radiation on smok 
the Earth’s surface to twice the ordinary level. strate 


Higher megatonnage would produce greater deple- the 


tion (Soviet estimates put the figure close to 90 per —th 
cent), and hence, still higher levels of ultraviolet still i 
radiation. (wher 
Both the possibility of large-scale depletion of the on th 
ozone layer and its effect have been questioned. the či 
Teller argues, for instance, that in the middle lati- unkn 
tudes (the locale of nuclear explosions), observed ionis 
‘natural variations of the ozone column -are compal- and t 
able with the predicted effects of a nuclear war with wher 
megaton weapons. Therefore, he believes that the 1 prod 
changes are not likely to be “highly significant. 9 (Sage 
Secondly, Teller points out that both the US and : Th 
the USSR arsenals have few nuclear explosives Witt foljo 
the great yield that is a necessary precondition for | the fi 
ozone depletion. The trend toward smaller, mor Who | 
accurately aimed and less costly weapons hase (quot 
duced the danger of serious ozone layer depletion: ae 
(This aspect has been further examined in Section T 
` II, below). S Bee i 
; nu 
Radiation Fallout and Toxic Gases dya A iu 
Beyond the nuclear winter, the TTAPS ee a 
examined the biological effects of fallout 14 cane soc 
and lethal gases resulting from a nue care an 
the baseline case, radioactive fallout woul ija 
minate millions of square kilometres the 
lethal radioactivity. Lower levels of 14 ph 
engulf at least the North Temperate Z006, bil 
average long-term, whole-body gamm : X 
_ of about 50 rads in unprotected popu Fù 
-nal exposures to biologically active Zg ctrea the 


several well established that many people who have 
k y in accidental fires have been poisoned by toxic 
Ben me Jn addition to the usual carbon monoxids, 
Oke ogen cyanide and hydrogen chloride are gener- 
06 wa when the synthetic compounds in modern build- 
i to F materials and furnishings burn. If large stocks 
)OŞ~ 


‘of organic chemicals are also released and burned 
. a nuclear conflict, which is likely, additional air- 
in 


lear ` me toxins would be produced. The possibility 
vity raat yast areas could be contaminated by such 
Ae ipyrotoxins’ cannot be ruled out. 

the 


; . other Unknowns ae 

The pyrotoxins, low light levels, radioactive fallout 
subsequent ultraviolet radaition and especially, the 
cold are together likely to destroy all of northern 


AS hemisphere agriculture even for the more modest 
na nuclear war scenarios. This in itself will be a major 
orb catastrophe since North American grain is the 
the principal export food in the world and also because 
the even in Western cities (where live the bulk of the 
eto population in the northern hemisphere), on an 


average there is only one week’s food. stock (Sagan, 
op cit). Besides the four known adverse climatic 
consequences of a nuclear war — the obscuring 
smoke in the troposphere, obscuring dust in the 
stratosphere, the fallout of radioactive debris and 
the partial destruction of the ozone layer 
— there may well be others about which we are 
still ignorant. Among the unknowns are ‘synergisms’ 
(where the net consequences of two or more assaults 
on the environment are much more than the sum of 
the component parts), For examples are the as yet 
unknown combined effect of external and ingested 
ionising radiation along with ultraviolet radiation; 
and the consequences of radiation-induced mutation, 
whereby new varieties of micro-organisms are 
produced, some of which might become pathogenic . 
(Sagan, op cit). 
The extreme nature of the biological catastrophe 
ollowing a nuclear war is summed up as follows in 
‘the finding of a group of 40 distinguished biologists 
Who met in 1983 to assess the TTAPS conclusions 
quoted in Sagan, op, cit): ; 
Species extinction could be expected for most tropical 
Plants and animals, and for most terrestrial vertebrates of - 


Numerous fresh water and some marine organisms ... 

ether any people would be able to persist for long in 
the face of highly modified biological communities; novel 
climates; high levels or radiation; shattered agricultural, 


; Social, and economic systems; extraordinary psychological 
nta” inda host of other difficulties, is open to question. It 
with AS clear that the ecosytem effect alone resulting. from a 

ui inee-scale thermonuclear war could be enough to destroy- 
S ph current civilization in. at least the’ Northern Hemis- 
oll aa phere. Coupled with the direct casualties of perhi o 
ures llion people, the combined intermediate and long-term 
ter effects of nuclear war suggest that eventually there might 


 eXcha D almost any: realistic case involving | 
char wu8es between the superpowers, global envi 
tho nges sufficient to cause an‘extinction event 
te Severe than that at the close of the Creta 
en the dinosaurs and many other species 


north temperate regions, a large number of plants, and ~~ 


igiti j i dieG tri EEP A 3 
hundred rads or more (THES YA Up any. POUMeeNeH at tae that event, the possibility of the extinction of 


Homo Sapiens cannot be excluded, 


The total number of nuclear weapons (strategic, 
theatre and tactical) in the superpower arsenals is 
close to 50,000 with an aggregate yield of 15,000 
MT. The nuclear weapons of UK, France and China 
amount to many hundreds of warheads and a few 
hundred megatons of additional aggregate yield. The 
modernised French strategic arsenal alone would go 
over the threshold yield predicted by the TTAPS. 
Because of proximity of major military targets to 
centres of civilian population, even a purely ‘counter- 
force’ attack would result in substantial human 
casualties. In a ‘counteryalue’ strike, it can be 
presumed that the world’s nearly 2,500 cities with 
populations over 100,000 would be hit. 

‘Recent estimates of the immediate death from 
blast, prompt radiation (as distinct from inter- 
mediate radiation) and firesina major exchange in 
which cities were targeted, range from several 
hundred million to 1.1 bilion people — the latter 
estimate isin a World Health Organisation. study 
(WHO, Effects of Nuclear War on Health and Health 
Services, Geneva, 1984). A billion or more would 
be seriously injured. Widespread social disruption, 
lack of food, health care, sanitation and epidemics 
might claim a significant number of further victims. 

But a range of additional effects make the picture 
much more sombre still. Synergistic interactions 
among individual physical stresses might compound 
the problems of survival for many organisms. The 
long-term destruction of the environment and the 
disruption of the global ecosystem might in the end 
prove even more devastating for the human species 
than the awesome short-term destructive effects of 
nucléar explosions and their radioactive fallout. 

The keynote speaker at the “‘Conference on the 
World After Nuclear War,” mentioned earlier, where 
the TTAPS findings were presented, Donald Ken- 
nedy, President Of Stanford University, described 
as “most disturbing” the possibility of major clima- 
tic consequences from nuclear war and “‘so profound | 
that they could dwarf all of the other long-range 
effects, described so far.” “Our most thoughful 
projections show,” Kennedy said, “that a major 
nuclear exchange will have, among its plausible 
effects, the greatest biological and physical disrup- 
tions of this planet in its last 65 million years.” = 

The basic physics and chemistry of the Nuclear 
Winter theory had been: available for 20 years, yet 
consequences of such magnitudes remained undis- 
covered until a couple of years ago. This serves to 


these as important but second-order refinements O 
- the basic climatic theory of the Nuclear Winter. 
" They assert that on the basis of the existing scientific 
evidence, none of these effects appears to be capable 
of significantly altering the major climatic impact 
- now predicted for a nuclear war. 


$ II 

gz nuclear winter theory raises a number of ques- 
tions about the validity of current nuclear 
doctrines and warfighting plans and the quantum 
and quality of nuclear weapon stockpiles that back 
up those plans. Perhaps the most striking conse- 
quence of the TTAPS study is that even a compara- 
tively small nuclear war can have devastating 
climatic consequences, provided cities are targeted. 
There is an indication of a very rough threshold at 
which severe climatic effects are triggered — around 
afew hundred nuclear explosions over cities, for 
smoke generation, or around 2,000 to 3,000 high- 
yield surface bursts at military targets like missile 
silos, for dust generation and ancillary fires. Carl 
Sagan in his July 1984 US congressional testimony 
suggested this threshold range at “somewhere bet- 
ween 200 and 2,000 nuclear weapons,’’ out of the 
current US stockpile of 26,000 and Soviet Union’s 

34,000 warheads (Aerospace Daily, July 13, 1984). 
However, the advocates of deterrence are unlikely 
to be deterred by such revelations. They would have 
the world believe that the new findings in fact con- 
firm the value of the deterrence theory. After all, a 
nuclear war has not happened yet, and the newly 
perceived consequences only make it that much 
more unthinkable. Deterrence, therefore, will be 

more effective than ever. 

Though no such argument has been put forward 
as yet, that seems to be the underlying thinking in 
the US Defence Department’s recent pronounce- 
ments on the nuclear winter theory. Perhaps, the 
first admission of the validity of the theory’ came 
from Richard Wagner, assistant to the Defence 
Secretary for atomic energy matters. He concluded 


: ina congressional testimony that there w 
nuclear winter if there ould be a 


be he said, adding that the 
studying the potential implicatio 
Aauclear war both for the str. 
and US strategic modernisation 
Dai : july Ee: n programme (Defense 
gressional testimony. also i 
yii the theory. 
e Pentagon’s position that the theo : 
BN ry had 
olicy impli Was spelt out in early 1985, 
| Congress, the Secretary 
er submitted a 17-pag 


indicated basic agree- 
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- strike in the hope that no retaliation would. visit {he 


Pentagon - officials in- 


justification 


with widely ranging and unpredictable we 


the destructiveness for human surviyaj of eather pissi 
severe climatic effects might be of a scale s 1” Ess be gu 
the other horrors associated with nuclear wanilar to Wint 
report concluded that the theory had no ime t An 
-the Reagan administration’s weapon moderne On. pumë 
programme and its quest for an anti-missile too effect 
in space. They were still said to be the “fund Shield 300 0 
ally scund” ways of deterring nuclear war ament- and S 
Even if the nuclear winter effect did not exi t tion, 
changing understanding of many nuclear effect » the respo 
also result in drastic changes in military Aae vigor 
and the concept of deterrence, However, the ES ighe 
here is the extreme irrationality and unsound çm panie 
built into the strategic thinking and force structure ee 
Dealing with the question of the implication of. strate 
Nuclear Winter theory for US strategic plans mies fae 
dore Postol raises this fundamental issue: “Since the tore 
objectives and intellectual framework of the chine? be ; 
(US strategic) policy are so unclear, there is no wa ae 
to determine how the discovery or refined ander nee 
standing of a nuclear winter, or other nuclear effects Nae 
will further modify its structure” (“Strategic Con- gomp 
fusion — With or Without Nuclear Winter,” Bulletin tae 
of the Atomic Scientists, February 1985), re 
In any case, the proponents of nuclear war strate- i fe 
gies and ballistic missile defence have been trying to to nu 
turn the nuclear winter theory in their favour. One The 
such argument voiced recently is that if the theory is in the 
accepted, it may encourage the Soviet Union to strike silos 
first. In a congressional testimony in autumn 1984, could 
for instance, Dr Leon Goure, Director of the Centre force 
for Soviet Studies for Science Application Interna- globa 
tional, USA, stated that this dangerous scenario nucle: 
could result from nuclear winter’s role in “escalation might 
control.” According to him, thé Soviets could to 2,0 
“deliver strikes whose effects deliberately approach seriou 
the threshold at which a severe nuclear winter might The 
-be triggered in the expectation of thereby deterring been ; 
retaliation.” “The country subjected to the attack,” amaj 
he warned, “would be faced with the dilemma of Nucle 
either withholding its retaliatory strike or accepting Stan 
the risk that its retaliation would trigger a nuclear — even j 
winter in which itself would fall victim.” He also refali; 
believed that strategic defence could help;to contam few d 
a nuclear exchange below the nuclear’ winter tires- Winte 
hold and hence deserved to be supported (Defense nten 
Daily, December 14, 1984). E E i Bey 
Regarding the possibility of a sub-threshold firs Nucle 


attacker for fear of crossing the Rubicon, Cat 1 Sagan 
says that this is not very different from the hope 


that a counterforce first strike would not be ! Cony, 
- ed by a retaliatory strike because of the aggre Modi 
Tetention of an invulnerable second-strike al 
adequate to destroy populations an Soy 
economies. It suffers the same defici uit 


uncertainty about the likely respons 

As for the. Strategic Defence Initiative | 

Wars’) the enthusiasts of which have foun 
SIGNER Wine 


high — as high asto cross the Nuclear 

fe aie. reshold (Sagan, op cit). 
Yo erican strategic analysts have come up with a 
A ber of measures to overcome the Nuclear Winter 
ue such as a treaty to ban warheads in excess of 
m 400 kilotons (KT), a no-city attack agreement 
Viso on. Technical difficulties, including verifica- 
an make most such measures unlikely. A likely 
a e to the new situation is to continue more 
Se Sely the present trend toward lower-yield and 
Me r er-accuracy missiles. This could be accom- 
i nied by development of the technology to burrow 


l «ub: surface before detonation. This line of shift in 


strategy in response to Nuclear Winter has been 


| envisioned by Carl Sagan, Edward Teller and Theo- 


dore Postol. A technology, is gradually emerging 


| that could permit delivery accuracies of 35 metres or 
I better over intercontinental ranges. 
| burrowing technology is also under rapid develop- 


Similarly the 


ment. Such a shift could, however, lead to other 
complications like heavier casualties due to destruc- 
tion of water supplies, power stations, rail and 
highway junctions, even major hospitals or food 


| storage sites. Those in favour of the shift are likely 


fo argue that these consequences are still preferable 
to nuclear winter. 

There could be a number of other responses too 
inthe strategic realm. Even steps like relocating 
silos or mobile launchers. to cities or large forests 
could be contemplated to guarantee that a counter- 
force first strike by its adversary would trigger a 


| slobal climatic tragedy. Also nations with small 


nuclear arsenals or marginal strategic capability 
might plan building a threshold arsenal of some 500 
to 2,000 deliverable warheads in order to be taken 
seriously in gteat-power politics (Sagan, op cit). 


The perceived vulnerability fo a first strike has- 
een a major source of stress and fear and thereby ~ 


‘major spur to the nuclear arms race. With the 


_ Auclear Winter, the decision to launch a first strike 


Stantamount to national suicide for the aggressor 


4 ‘Ven if the victim nation did notlift a finger to. 
| Ttaliate; 


Therefore, if a first strike means only a 
Wh day’s victory before the onset of the Nuclear 


inter, the So-called first strike option would be an 
"enable one, 


e 


In am the superpower nuclear strategy, the 


Car or 
ogni 
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tile these a; 
ate rais 
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international security in the nuclear age. It is clear 
that the human species is in grave danger at least 
until the world arsenals are reduced below the 
threshold for climatic catastrophe. Till then man- 
kind, nations and global civilisation would remain 
vulnerable even at lower threshold. 

Professor Sagan has proposed that the urgent 
need is a more than 90 per cent reduction in the 
nuclear stockpiles to bring them below the thres- 
hold. The balance will be still adequate for strate- 
gic deterrence, if that is considered essential. Still 
further reductions and climination could then be 
contemplated. ; ; 


Ill 


W the discovery of the Nuclear Winter effect it 

seems likely that nations having no part in the 
conflict — even nations entirely neutral in the global 
‘confrontation between the US and the USSR — 
might, in the words of Carl Sagah, be “reduced to 
prehistoric population levels and economies” or 
worse. Particularly at risk are nations between the 
latitudes of 70°N and 30°S, countries with marginal 
economies, those with large food imports or exten- 
sive malnutrition now and nations with their own 
strategic targets. Thus, the very survival of nations 
distant from any, likely nuclear conflict can now be 
seen to depend on the prudence and wisdom of the 
major nuclear powers. India, Brazil, Nigeria or 
Saudi Arabia could collapse in a nuclear war with- 
out a single bomb being dropped on their territories 
(Sagan op cit). a 
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op in the tropical belt and the southern 
ee re According to bis estimates, 4 tempera- 
ture drop in the Arabian peninsula could reach upto 
“51°C while in Central America it would be 20°C. 
The rising temperature in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere will lead to the overheating of the high 
mountain ranges. Over Tibet, for example, the air 
temperature is expected to rise by 20°C, eight 
months after the conflict. That will result in a 
drastic change in the hydrological conditions of 
mountain glaciers and snowfields. As a consequence 
of their intense melting, floods inundating the entire 
countries in the riverine regions could ensue (Com- 
mittee of Soviet Scientists, op cit). 

The TTAPS analyses show that small global 
changes tend to be associated with considerably 
larger regional changes (Paul Ehrlich et al, op cit). 
In the last thousand years, the maximum global or 
northern hemisphere temperature deviations have 
been around 1°C. In an Ice Age, a typical long-term 
global temperature drop from pre-existing conditions, 

. was about 10°C. Even the most modest of the 
TTAPS scenarios show temporary temperature 
declines of this order. The baseline case is even 
worse. Therefore, the global impact of the distur- 
bances in the North Temperate Zone would be far 
greater. The three-dimensional Soviet simulation of 

the nuclear winter predicts that by 40 days after the 
war, temperatures would drop by 15° to 40°C over 
much of the globe, including a vast region extending 
from Chad to Novosibirsk, from the Caspian Sea to 
Sri Lanka, embracing India, Pakistan and Western 
China, and having its most severe effects in Afghani- 
stan, Iran and Saudi Arabia (V.V. Alexandrov and 
G.L. Stenchikov of Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
quoted in Sagan, op cit). : 
" Two-thirds of all species of plants, animals and 
micro-organisms on Earth live within 25° of the 

Equator. Because here temperatures vary with the 
seasons only minimally, the tropical species are 
especially vulnerable to rapid temperature declines. 
The darkness alone may cause a collapse in the 
aquatic food chain in which sunlight is harvested by 
phytoplankton, phytoplankton by zooplankton 
zooplankton by small fish, small fish by large fish 
and occasionally large fish by humans. In many 
nuclear war scenarios, this food chain is likely to 
collapse at” its: base for at least a year and is:signi- 
ficantly more imperilled in topical water (Sagan 
op cit). ’ 

In a scenario presented by the Committee of Soviet 

Scientists (op cit), people living in areas outside the 

conflict zone will first learn about the outbreak of 
nuclear war from sudden collapse of their communi- 
ations with the northern hemisphere and 
probably disruptions of their own electrical systems 

ommunications and power transmission lines 
computers, satellites, etc), caused by electromagn etic 


ocon ae 


pen would bea breakout of air-masses 
_ Winds) to some areas and within days 


lust and ashes would appear in the ai 
e sharply the tra ppear in the air. 


-Servicemen are permanently statione 


pi es generated by nuclear blasts. Within minutes © 
s from seismic stations would arrive. The next- 


ld start to grow dark even in the daytime 
either in a fit 
: to allow the weapons 


-Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


and animals. s 

It is hard to predict the specific manner in which 
economic systems of the developing countries would 
collapse, which would be the other major catastro- 
phic event for them besides the ecological tragedy. 
The Soviet study makes it clear that besides the 
cessation of external economic ties, a factor of no 
less importance would be the disruption of life in the 
cities, turning them into seats of famine, epidemics 
and chaos. The study (Committee of Soviet Scientists, 
op cit), for instance, points out that in Africa the 
180 million-strong urban population would inevitably 
fall victim to famine. The fate of the 300 million 
rural population of the continent will not be any 
better. The Soviet estimates show that normal 
conditions for growing food crops would be disrupted 
throughout ‘Africa. They say that the main life 
support system which maintains at least two-thirds 
of the population in developing countries would be 


‘destroyed in the aftermath ofa nuclear war which 


would doom most people in these countries to die 
from hunger, disease and violence. z 
Besides these consequences, the southern hemis- 
phere itself could be a target for direct nuclear 
attacks. It is inconceivable that an all-out nuclear 
war will be confined to the northern hemisphere 
since many nuclear-related and other military targets 
for both sides are located in the southern hemisphere 
also. For instance, the American bases in Aus ae 
(North West Cape, Cockburn Sound) have specie 
nuclear roles. Others like the Subic Bay 1m0 = 
Philippines and Diego Garcia in the Indian Ost 
have also been reported as playing CE 
projected nuclear functions. The United Bess 
more than 1,500 bases and facilities in 32 enerivad 
on ali continents where ‘over 5,00, 9 (mostly ip 
“Europe and East Asia). ae Jarg? 
In the Indian Ocean region, which covets fyg jas 
population of the developing world, | dom 
naval and air facilities in Kenya, Somalia an remen 
while the Soviet Union has facilities in outh 
Ethiopia and Vietnam. There are also alt 
seaborne command centres, warship: 


targets will be spared 


peration 


men oe ee en eR ER SA A aon eee 


atmosphere as far as visible light is concerned | 
severe shortage of light quantums would hep; The ihe nue 
slow down and eventually arrest the Photosynth to y 10 
— the mechanism responsible for the function; ep panya” 
the Earth’s biosphere. Ng of gaat 
Tropical forests, the main carriers of Organic li 

and the main source of oxygen will be destro ife 

even by a brief spell of cold and darkness since ee f 
can exist only within @ narrow thermodyname fake pl 
range.and are incapable of withstanding sha K The } 
fluctuations in intensity of illumination or temps ip the | 
‘ture. This effect alone is capable of destroying th found 1 
greater part of the Earth’s flora and fauna since the a 
biosphere would be left without oxygen. Whatever he for 
oxygen does remain would be consumed by aerobic paited 
bacteria — the mineralisers of the remnants of plants 
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r falling into the hands of non-huclear powers}, o their existence, has hardly produced any worth- 
(0 „clear weapon powers in their last gasp might while academic, media or governmental interest in 


= 


e 
je oY destroy other nations as well (K. Subrah- that part of the world. A 
z w a “The Myth of Deterrence,” in K. Subrah- nuclear peril at all levels: ei asie ae 
f pm, ed, Nuclear Myths and Realities. New for concerted political actions on the part of the 
a 1981). According to some Projections, non-nuclear world to wage an uncompromising 

e pe ay 10 per cent of all nuclear explosions in an struggle for meaningful nuclear disarmament. 

d Ao ut war (tbat is approximately 1,000 MT) will It is only proper to conclude in the words of an 
7 f T5 Jace in the southern hemisphere. eminent Soviet academician, Evgeny Velikhov 
ic a non-nuclear, developing world which remains Vice President of the Soviet Academy of Science. 
p Ja the periphery of the nuclear power game has now Participating in the Nuclear Winter Conference, he 
a- ; rd itself in the yor of ultimate nuclear destruc- said: 

he While its anguish and anger have gone out in pea 
he A A form of appeals for nuclear sanity from the a poe dad E staan ora fool of 
er | ited Nations, the nonaligned movement and politics... Nuclear superiority is a delusion... Nuclear 
ia i ofe fora, the true extent of the danger does not arms are not muscles of the modern state; “they are a 
ts (gm to have struck deep into their consciousness — We will destroy, te eee a dette 
i yet. ” Predictably, the Nuclear Winter thesis, so vital us. O (Concluded) 7 
c! 
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p List of Important ISI Publications 
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e SP : 6 ISI Handbook for structural engineers : ; Rs. 

ly. SP : 6 (1)-1964 Structural steel sections (revised) ; 110.00 

a SP : 6 (2)-1962 Steel beams and plate girders 60.00 

“cll SP : 6 (3)-1962 Steel columns and struts 36.00 

ted SP: 6 (4)-1969 Use of high strength friction grip bolts i 32.00 

t SP : 6 (5)-1980 Cold formed, light-gauge steel structures (first revision) 50.00 

be SP: 6 (6)-1972 Application of plastic theory in design of steel stuctures 70.00 
ich SP : 6 (7)-1972 Simple welded girders 50.00 
die SP : 12-1975 ISI Handbook for gas welders Se $ 50:00 
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an Ai (IS: 1893-1975 and IS: 4326-1976) Se. EEO 


: TOE T)-1982 Handbook on concrete 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Islam 
and 


Justice 


"Tre Supreme Court’s judgement 
on obligatory maintenance of 
Muslim women. divorcees has 
stirred the Muslim community 
and evoked a mixed response. 
Most of known Mulsim leaders, 
religious and social alike have 
come out against it. Some have 
maintained a studied silence 
whereas, few amongst the intelli- 
gentsia have come out with 
rational views and well-research- 
ed documents in its favour. Most 
of our political parties have not 
taken an unequivocal stand in 
this matter. Even CPM took 
almost three months to come out 
openly in its organ People’s 
Democracy (July 14, 1985). That 
foo was precipitated by another 
incident in which a Muslim 
woman was awarded punishment 
by a local priest in Kerala, 
Quite predictably, the com- 
munal Muslim leaders called it 
a blatant interference in the 


Muslim leaders signed the joint 
_ Statement condemning the judge- 


shock. On going through the 
_ editorial of ‘Muslim India’ edited 
by Syed Shahabuddin and the 
Statement of All India Muslim 
Mashawarat Committee on this 
Issue, One gets an insight into the 
if gic behind ~ the campaign 
against tbis Supreme Court judge- 
ent. But, the very fact that the 
desirable practice’ of re- 


personal/religious affairs of Mus- , 
lims. But, the fact that even other ; 


ment which has come asa rude ` 


eof widows or the Bait- | 
community fund) does ` 
alides their very 


Contrary to popular belief, the 


Supreme Court: 


directed 


reaction of the common Muslims husband to be kind to his a: the 
especially women has been gene- ced wife struck a logic divor: 
rally in favour of the Supreme emotional chord with al and 
Court judgement, in spite of the Interested in the Welf: Yone 
campaign against it by well-known, womenfolk. % of 
Muslim leaders, while there seems To my mind, this issue a 

to be no leader ready.to take up analogous. to Taken PPpears 
cudgels on behalf of the common _Income/Wealth Tax. The au 
Muslims. The voice of this vast that Zakawt act 


is one 

basics for every Mane ne 
believe in and inyolves Bivi 
away money in proportion to 
one's wealth to the poor, does 
not absolve anybody of his or 
her social/legal obligation of 
paying taxes. Similarly even 
if the Quran directs the divorcee 


silent majority needs to be heard. 

Why have the common Mus- 
lims, especially women welcomed 
it? They do not require any 
‘leader’ to educate them on this 
point. Their own life experiences 
and observations are their best 
teacher. The simple fact that the 


Ws everything a health tonic 
should be ... and more! 
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CINKARA. The only non-alcoholic ° 
combination of essential mineral elements, 
vitamins and natural herbs. » 
Cinkara is the only tonic When does the body 
which has 27 essential need Cinkara? 


elements besides 6 vitamins *p, : Pe d) 
ilitate 
and aafgenumber ot |” RundownandaeRllsIeO) 


herbs. To fortify your. body, ~ i e 
" 1 s etite 4 } ` 

to strengthen your heart, * Lack of appel infections 

liver, muscles and bones. 4 i 


* Loss of weight oes 
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‘themselves to 


+ wife. Is 
| we not evolve a code of conduct 


ay maintenance allowance 
three months after divorce, it 

stop one from being 
jonate and fulfill one’s 


of 
es not 


jal 
gE AE a soft corner for a 
e 


one and not for a desti- 
man 
derelict 


e woman : 


islam allows four wives at a 


‘ jme, but they have to be treated 
lime, 


1 footing. Now, who is 


to ensure the treatment of equa- 


l jty? It is well known that some 
i Boole even change their religion 


i 


on paper) to enable 
en -t have a second 


it desirable? Should 


We 
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on our own? Should not the 
opinion of first wife need be 
considered in such matters? As 
I could gather from my reading 
of history, polygamy was intro- 
duced because of heavy casual- 
ties in numerous wars causing 
adverse male-female ratio. 
And not -for the physical plea- 
sures, for which a number of 
rich indulgent Arabs are exploi- 
ting that provision, by buying 
poor girls from poor countries. 
May I appeal tothe Muslim 
leaders to collect the data of 
polygamy and divorce amongst 
Muslims, and see. for themselves 
the kind of people taking refuge 
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SS 
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SSS 
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under these provisions and their 
motivations. 

Why should we hesitate to 
squarely face the question and 
go to its roots? Why. do we 
have to look at the question 
from the narrowest of angles, in 
isolation, in utopian perspec- 
tive? Why do we forget the 
spirit, the basic essence of the 
matter? Will our leaders, reli- 
gious and social alike, respond 
to the need of the hour and play 
the leading role, befitting of real 
leaders? At least an open-minded, 
honest exchange of views on all 
such issues is urgently called for. 
New Delhi A. Hasan 
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Recent Changes in Economic Policies 
(Contd. from page 26) 


serious questions regarding the direction of our 
national economy, its aims and objectives, and its 
purposes. These are yet open to decision and do 
not seem to be settled despite our having commen- 
ced the Seventh Five Year Plan in April 1985. 


This paper makes an attempt to argue that recent 
‘changes in economic policy have been made in res- 
ponse to external pressure from western circles and 
are calculated to divide India in the economic 
sphere. These are only the economic counterpart 
of the strategy that wants to divide India into 
smaller states and regions by encouraging all sorts 
of internal economic, political and social divisions. 
These efforts have been continuing from the days of 
Indira Gandhi and have been intensified after her 
assassination. While the strategy of division 
through political forces was partially defeated in the 
wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination, the econo- 
mic counterpart of the strategy has succeeded by 
influencing. the decisions of the new Government 
through vague and impressionistic arguments but 
without any sound, and weighty logic for the rever- 
sal of national economic policies pursued so far 
under Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi. 


At the same time the paper attempts to argue that 
the shifts are not in accord with the foreign policy 
commitments made by Rajiv Gandhi since his 
election as Prime Minister and reiterated recently 
during his visits to the USSR and USA. The 
changes also do not seem to take into account the 
economic realities of India and their violent conflict 
with the democratic aspirations of the people and 
with existing structures of social realities and techno- 
logies in India. 


This strategy of the enemies of India is based on 


y y _ the simple truth that India’s recent development has” 


been extremely uneven and unequal between States 
Tegions, classes, urban and rural, castes, communi- 
ties and religious groups. And the simple Strategy 
is to accelerate divisiveness in the country, on and 
around these issues so that India ceases to remain a 
united and democratic entity and goes under the eco- 
nomic and political influence of the western powers 


This simple strategy while it has been und 
) ers 

by the country and partly thwarted in the RS 
sphere, has not even been clearly understood either 
by the Government or India’s national leaders 

mainly because the vested interests of some sections 
of our people are closely linked to promoting the 

visiveness, It, therefore, continues to remain in 


he ruling party’s total reliance 


italist OF socialis 
Ire in a way t 
ath 


cratic principle of one country-one vole, 


industrialised countries. However, India: 
will for sovereign right of decisions © 
development has not been subdued b 


Operating in the international and- t 


as against principles 


other as well as realisation eae 
objectives. of our long term jevel V 
However, it may be safely stated with : wee. 
responsibility that our national lead all sense of “have 
afford to deviate from the path of national cannot ~ cign o 
ment which our erstwhile national lea develop. ted ; 
and Indira Gandhi, have laid down fo. Nehru five 
continue to understand and appreciate TA us, if we er 
world economic situation and national changing Seve 
realities and adopt flexible responses to suomi we 
accordance with the basic interests of the them jn pee 
of the people of this country. Measures ae 
In this context, it would appear tha : I the I 
rethink her economic development ee a tad i 
in the light of developments achieved ioe resti Bank 
past four decades since Independence. Durin at i inke 
years, India has absorbed many ideas from p ese) Bank 
countries both capitalist and socialist. But all PE ment. 
ideas have been accomodated within the fanen the B 
of independence and sovereignty of a ined plenis 
India. But the developments of past decades now impo 
have given rise to a situation in which the frame- Sever 
work of unity and integrity of the country willbe | P3.. 
severely strained by wrong decisions on our develop- hed i 
lopment strategy, if taken without adequate reflec | 4010% 
tion on the scientific laws of economic development “T 
and the need to promote a democratic consensus on | Ses! 
each decision. Plan. 
This is particularly true because powerful neo- fev 
colonial vested interests continue to impinge on the | cent 
development of our country, and in fact of all deve- that 


loping countries. These interests seek to influence 
our choice of investment priorities away from the 
common working people and in favour of smaller 
groups of particular classes whom they can easily | 
manipulate. Thus, the future pattern of our econo 
mic development would depend on whether We 
choose: our investment targets and priorities in full 
clarity of their implications for the interests of our 
common people or for smaller groups or classes 0 
our society whose interests may not always be in 10 
accord with the interests of the common people. 


The external pressure for change in economie ™ 


policies comes from the two international So eal ! 
un 
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independence and turn it into directions © 
choice at particular times. Both these orga 5 
are not members of the United Nations even t tions 
they are regarded as international Org demo ' 
ecause their set-up i : TA as 
e their set-up is not governed by =") nt 2 
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| World Bank team, which was in the capital in the 
ie before November 12, 1984, was understood to 
ee suggested further policy liberalisation for for- 
ie investments, if India was to achieve the projec- 
d five per cent rate of growth during the Seventh 
e Year Plan. Another important mission of the 
Pia Bank team was to assess India’s share in the 
seventh IDA replenishment. An IMF team was 
also in Delhi almost at the same time and held 


‘ discussions with various economic ministries on the 


| cure 


nt economic situation.” 

According to the same report, “while the visit of 
the IMF team was scheduled as part of India’s 
annual assessment, the visit of the high-level World 
Bank team was somewhat unscheduled and is being 
linked to possible pre-assessment by the World 
Bank before apportioning the IDA Seventh replenish- 
ment. After much delay, only in September, 1984, 
the Bank had approved $9 billion IDA Seventh re- 
plenishment. The IDA replenishment is of utmost 
jmportance to India in the implementation of the 
Seventh Plan. The approach Paper to the Seventh 
Plan had already reckoned on considerably dimenis- 
hed inflow of concessional financial assistance from 
abroad.” 

“The World Bank team is understood to have 
questioned some of the assumptions in the Seventh 
Plan. They appear to have stated that the five 
per cent annual rate of growth projected could not 
be achieved with exports still languishing at six per 
cent. The Bank team is credited with the view 
that India’s exports could be promoted only if 
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liberal investment policy is followed, both with 
regard to technology imports and direct private 
investments.” 

Of course, the opinion of the World Bank and 
the IMF on the Seventh Plan and their suggestions 
for liberal policies cannot be objected to so long 
as we continue to be members of these financial’ 
institutions. We mention the press report only to 
inform our not-so-informed readers that we are an` 
integral part of the world capitalist economy and 
its apex financial institutions which not only 
monitor our economic performance continuously 
but also intervene to keep it on the right course of 
capitalist dévelopment whenever they feel it is 
necessary to do so. To that extent our national 
sovereignty in economic matters has been already 
compromised by the policies adopted by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and continued by Indira Gandhi, despite 
frequent external interventions in our economic and 
social development. 

But in this post-Indira Gandhi era, the need 
for a struggle against external pressures arises from 
the timing of the intervention — on the very 
morrow of the assissination of Indira Gandhi, 
especially when examined in the context of 
all the other policies of destabilisation being. 
followed concurrently. Policies of governments are 
usually integrated. Their political policies cannot 
have objectives different from those of economic © 
policies. We have, therefore, to appreciate this 
intervention far more comprehensively: than on 
other occasions specially because it comes imme- 
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diately at the moment of a change from the Indira 
Gandhi regime in India, which has been sought to be 
destabilized ever since her challenge to American 
power in the sub-continent in 1971. : 

Following this visit of their team in November 
1984, IMF has published their World Economic Out- 
look for 1985 while the World Bank has brought out 
the World Development Report for the same year. 
Both these reports are full of prognostications on 
the economic prospects for the world economy in 
the current year and for 1985-95 and policy advice 
especially for the developing countries. Post-facto, 
some of this policy-advice seems to be highly perti- 
nent for India, especially since the ideas expressed 
there and those currently agitating _the Central 
Government’s mind are in full accord with what has 
actually been done or is proposed to be done in 
respect of India’s accepted national policies. The 
relevant paragraph is as follows: __ 

Considerable attention has been given in the development 

literature to the advantages of an “outward looking” 

strategy of economic development. Such a strategy can 
exploit the dynamism of world markets, promote the 
exchange of technological know-how, attract foreign finan- 
cial resources, and encourage the emergence of a set of 
telative prices that facilitates efficient resources allocation. 
(As) against the advantages, greater involvement in world 
markets naturally involves greater vulnerability to deve- 
lopments originating in these markets such as fluctuations 
in export demand, increases in interest costs, adverse 
terms of trade shifts and protectionist measures. An 
important issue facing national authorities in developing 
countries is the extent to which the political (?) advantages 
of outward looking policies are offset by this vulnerability 
fo outside disturbances. (World Economic Outlook, IMF, 
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According to this policy prescription of IM 
central issúe for consideration by the nationala. the 
rity is the extent to which they would like a autho. 
the national economy to the disadvant 
outward-looking policies. “The essentia] char, i 
tics of an outward looking approach”, accord ee 
IMF, “‘include factor prices that are permite 0 
reflect relative scarcities; goods prices that tae D 
to relative prices in world markets; and ne 
encouraging those types of output that ae 
at least a reasonable degree of comparative ady ; 
tage.” It is towards these essential characterise 
that the recent changes in the Government’s o 
mic policies aim to shift the direction of our national 
economy. 

In view of our accepted national policies in the 
past and their basically inward-looking nature includ- 
ing import substitution, the shift towards outward- 
looking policies was important enough to require 
a national debate before their adoption. In such 
debate, the central questions to be posed before the 
nation are the questions of India’s modernisation 
and urgent needs of capital and technology and 
from where resources are to be mobilised. The 
national resources are evidently inadequate to 
implement the targets of the Seventh Plan, the. 
socialist world is neither rich nor modern enough 
yet to provide us all the resources for modernisation 
as it could not do to China or other socialist 
countries of Europe. The capitalist world has 
accumulated large capital in the last fifty years and 
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surplus to invest it on terms which wi 
m the highest capitalism to exploit even our 
S gustrialisation and leave us more impoverished. 
in ‘s is the experience of Latin America. In 
T a situation the Government has a duty to take 


the country into confidence and ask for a demo- 


i cratic | 

| domestic 

Í consensus . Bu 

| Government has suddenly changed the direction of 

I its policies without evoking any national consensus 
on this critical issue. ` 


debate on all vital issues of foreign and 
policy to evolve a lasting national 
for stability of Indian polity. But the 


This shift of emphasis tends to completely subvert 


our national planning and undermine our federal 


structure, particularly the issue of the Centre-and 
states relations in matters of national planning. The 
recent shift makes it altogether irrelevant to discuss 
whether needs and requirements of which States need 
to be given priority and how much. Since the basic aim 


| of policy now is to direct the utilisation of resources 


towards this world market and to meet the export 
demand to foreign countries, the States would be 
comparative 
advantage in terms of the demands from world 
markets without bothering to stress on their relative 
imbalances in the context ofthe overall national 
economy. 

This is hardly the way to meet the rising expec- 
tations of a vibrant democracy which has just voted 
the new government to power with a massive man- 
date at the Centre and inthe States. In view of 
our recent experience of instability in Assam, 
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Punjab, Kashmir and Gujrat becoming serious 
challenges to our national unity and integrity, this 
shift is hardly likely to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of our freedom and unity and would tend to 
undermine our national integration. It would inten- 
sify our divisions and make us dependent on the 
mercy of these who have been trying to destabilise 
us. 

India at this crucial moment has therefore to 
understand the basic imperatives of her national 
and international situation. Externally, we are 
surrounded by hostile imperialist forces which are 
bent on preventing our emergence as a strong nation 
building our self-reliance and non-alignment in 
cooperation with all the other, newly-liberated 
developing countries within the framework of the 
Non-aligned Movement. Internally, the pressures 
of poverty, unemployment, hunger and lack of 
amenities fora decent standard of life of our 
common people stare usin the face, together with 
inequitable distribution of fruits of our development. 
These internal pressures have been sharply intensi- 
fied by their linkages with external pressures. And 
during the Seventh Plan we have to tackle the 
Gordian knots in our accepted path of development 
through policies which will turn . the external pres- 
sure into an opportunity for us and yet help us to 
modernise India. 

In this framework, we must appreciate that 80 
per cent of India still lives in villages and is engaged 
in producing food and other necessities of life 
despite vast accumulating stocks of food along with 
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underemployment and lack of purchasing power. 
The Seventh Plan has to address itself basically to 
these sectors. Even the priorities in the industrial 
“sector, both for the public and private sectors, are 
to be laid down in the interests of this vast sector. 
In this context, the two most vital, long-term needs 
of India are stable self-reliance in food and stable 
supplies of irrigation to all farmers, big, medium or 
small, throughout the land. For industrial develop- 
- ment, the most critical need is a stable supply of 
energy, mainly electricity, on the fields, farms and 
factories throughout the country. 

In this context, one recalls two specific nationwide 
projects, that were conceived and prepared by our 
national authorities in the mid-sixties for considera- 
tion of possible financing by international agencies 
such as the World Bank, or the United Nations 
‘Development Programme. However, these projects 
at that time could not be launched due to reluctance 
of the financing agencies as well as reluctance within 
the country to launch them on our own, 

However, since then, the situation has changed 
dialectically. There is a large amount of inter- 
national capital seeking investment in productive 
spheres while in India there is a vast need of real 
Tesources for investment in India’s self-reliant deve- 
lopment. These two projects, if launched on a 
nationwide basis, can help not only to bring about 
internal national unity but also put the external 
epressure to test in favour of India. These projects are 
(I) the Cauvery-Ganga project prepared by Dastur 


_ for linking all the river systems of India in a single 
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national ‘grid, s assuring stable a 
irrigation for all states of India and UPply fo 
security against recurrent floods in In -PlOViding 
during the rainy season; and (2) the Bae Tivers | 
Hydro-Electricity Project near the bend A amputa ` 
putra in to the Indian plains which Braham. 
potential, and was to be designed 
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These two imaginative projects, j 

from the dusty files of the Oea voarecte 
modernised with such modern technologies whi’ 
may up date their technical flexibility and plas 
before the nation for consideration and rans 
mentation could provide a central focal mp 
for the entire nation to devote its energies ‘oan eror" 
the implementation of these projects, the offers of | Te C” 
high technology by industrialised countries including | 

the use of nuclear power could be put to ie pros7se 
and the energies of the entire nation, presently [PRES 
scattered in mini-projects in this part or that } When | 


part of the country, can be galvanised to, {RAVEL 

achieve implementation of national projects which | !mpres 

will consolidate our unity and contribute solidly to | Though’ 
remove their poverty and make their vast energies policy 

much more productive. A NUCLEZ 

It is towards these and other similar projects. that ae 

the Seventh Plan of India should allocate resources f Hiroshir 

for investment and the nation should be asked to  {Terroris 

devote its energies. O Soviet E 
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T8 assassination of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal on August 20 

— that is, less than a month after his July 24 Memorandum of 
Settlement with the Prime Minister over the Akali dispute — under- 
lines the grim reality that coniplex political issues baffling Solution 
over a long period of time do not disappear by just merely signing 
an accord amidst orchestrated euphoria. The tragic end of the Akali 
leader calls for a chastened approach to protracted problems of 5 
nation-building which are today the prey of extremist violence foster- F 
ed from across the frontiers — from the Alabama terrorist school to é 
the secessionists’ trainiug camps in Pakistan. : 

When the Rajiv-Longowal agreement was signed, the Government’s 
expectation was that the Akali leader would be strong enough to 
isolate the extremist wing of his party now sheltered under the 
umbrella of the United Akali. Dal which has been deliberately 
sanctifying Bhindranwale’s terrorist cult by propping up his aged 
father as its president. Obviously, the Government’s assessment of Ha 
the situation was wrong. This should have been evident when it was ; 
found that both Parkash Singh Badal and Gurcharan Singh Tohra ; 
made it abundantly clear that though they formally did not disown = = } R] 
the accord they were not prepared to launch.a crusade against the i 
extremists. Not only did they keep up their links with the United Akali 
Dal but continuously harped on the need for restoring the Panthic 
unity — which in political terms meant the unity of the Akali flock 
that embraces the extremists as well. : ; í 

It was thus clear in the days immediately following the J uly 24 
accord that there was no question of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal 
being in a position to comba: the extremists within his camp, not to 
speak of weeding them out. By that time, the Government: was 
caught up-in an extraordinary display of eulogising the Prime 
Minister as if by his magic touch all the ills that beset this accursed _ 
country would vanish. The vulgar among the loyalists began to say.“ 
in loud whispers that while Indira Gandhi had left behind a legacy 
of nightmarish problems, Rajiv was settling them one by one by his 
so-called policy of dialogue, as if that had not been tried before. 

Even in the midst of this outburst of eupho 
been difficult for discerning observers to d 
lations after.the Delhi accord of July 24. 
Akalis took the accord itself as the ou 
piracy to create a rift wi 
Longowal. Hence Longowal becam 
bitter propaganda against the Cent 
I silence 
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extremists could be noticed. = i 

qt was this development — surprisingly _unantl- 
cipated in the Government’s assessment despite some 
voices for a cautious approach — that precipitated 
the announcement of elections in Punjab in Septem- 
ber. The original calculation in New -Delhi was 
that the division in the Akali camp would be to the 


advantage of the Congress-I, as sucha situation 
might enable itto make a sizeable dent into the 
Sikh constituencies while the euphoria after the 
accord would enable the Congress-I to rout the BJP 
and other Opposition forces in the non-Sikh consti- 
tuencies. 

The Government’s decision to rush through the 
Punjab poll was also motivated by the anxiety that 
once the several Commissions to be set up under 
the Rajiv-Longowal Memorandum of Settlement, 
all tightly time-bound, had given their awards, a 

A . fresh spate of differences leading to new claims and 
counter-claims, might vitiate the climate for an 
orderly poll. In other words, the Government seemed 
to be skating on thin ice without being confident of 
its capacity to firmly hold its ground. 

On top of all that, reports of quiet moves for a 
patch-up within the Akali camp threatened to upset 
the Congress-I poll strategy; and to pre-empt such a 
development, the dramatic announcement for Punjab 
poll on September 22 came late in the evening of 
August 17, within hours of the Prime Minister's lay- 
ing the foundation of Rs 180-crore integral coach 
factory at Hussainpur in Kapurthala District, a pro- 
ject which he had promised in April as part of his 
labours to win goodwill in Punjab. 

: Sant Longowal on his part had asked for the elec- 
tions ta be put off till February as he seemed to have 
felt that an early election might spell the doom of 
the Akali party through disunity, and it is possible 

that even his closest followers were not prepared to 

go it alone. However, the sudden announcement of 
Punjab poll hastened him towards the unity exercise 
instead of his taking an active stand against the 
extremists. Hence the Sant’s long talk with Badal 
on August 19 just before the Akali Dal conclavi 
decided th favour of contesting the TB 
gathering marked by the conspicuous absence from 
it of both Badal and Tohra. . Not only that, these 
two leaders also seemed to have accelerated their 
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_ signing the settlement agreement Wt 


th is an ominous — 
n fact, the terrorists, — 


jai.and | 
T 


true to their Objective, stepped up their acts. 
the wake of the poll announcement. © activities in 
they attempted to blow up three power a ngu 

in Ropar District. On August 19, a Mahe ssions 
temple was shot dead in Amritsar Di ant of 


August 20 came the killing of Khullar and et On aparts 
yof l Dell 


Sant Longowal. 


From this background, it i p", 
2 , 1t 1s clear that the decisio ynistty 


to hold a snap poll in Punjab wa Pali 

but definitely unwise. The otmaley in Pon hast e 
claimed to have been brought about by the Re fecond 
accord, fragile by itself, was shattered by th uly 24 idly ar 
uncement of the September poll. The resi os Ee wh 
is tbat the elections have to be postponed a ace 4 cons! 
emergency situation is likely to bring the Asc ee ipulatio 
to enforce order in Punjab. Instead’ of reins S: ni) Cen 
normalcy, the Centre’s decision to go in for RE Ty of A 
has thus put the clock back. A good man na ind to 

forward to initiate peace and harmony. ee % entire 
Longowal has been lost; the extremists gaining T boated s 
whip hand and the terrorists coming “on top K [Rajiv C 


spread fear and disruption. An armed confrontation f Gove 
seems to be the perspective with tense polarisation {t2 < 


between the communities in the offing. The Govern- Miettain 2 
ment’s miscalculation in taking the short cut through pa at b 
the poll. has thus turned it into the long haul to hinot tl 
normalcy in Punjab. A walong | 

mes leai 


Was there really no alternative course open before > > 
the Government? There was, and this is no hind- pogali-s} 


sight observation. A number of political leaders pis). B 
belonging to different parties had advised, if not [%.°'84 
implored, the Prime Minister not to precipitate the {Stllons 
poll but to avail of the breathing space provided by Es! 

elon Wo] 


the July 24 accord to launch a massive campaign |. 
throughout Punjab to reforge Sikh-Hindu amity. ‘vision 
Concrete proposals were made by even a number (me M 
of public figures outside Parliament anxious toi 
strengthen the forces of national integration. Sant 
Longowal himself was responsive to such proposals 4 
and so were many. within the Congress party itself, 
But the Prime Minister and his entourage seemed t0 


have paid little heed to such wise counsel. Presim iseci 
ably intoxicated by the encomium showered on hin | eo 
after the July 24 accord — made worse by. the ful- a. regi 
some adulation by the cheer-leaders of the Congress a x 
party — the Prime Minister seemed to have i a 
hurry miscalculated that he could pull off a runaway bali i 
in Punjab, tog aa 


poll victory for his party 
bothering about generating a mass 
communal harmony in the State. 


: fo | 
movement for h ne o 


THe present round of the Punjab crisis ail fa f 
doubt take away from the Rajiv Govern | 
good measure of its credibility, uf not Ai apila 
Similarly, the Government’s:accord with a 
tion leaders from Assam has serious dn 
which in close scrutiny does not make 1 

of its plus points. One is at a Joss, t0 U9 


why the Government displayed unüs 


wi yestion unless one were to believe the New 


He gossip that the Prine Minister had an almost 
ne Whi Sible itch of doing something dramatic by 
S e August Fifteenth speech, his first from the 


On Warts of the Red Fort. It was also known in 


of oP Salhi that facing all the difficulties, the Saikia 
ae are had already succeeded to a large extent in 

ion | nising the agitationists. It had long passed the 

sty Prcious touch-and-go stage. ae 

10n Tsecondly, these two groups of agitationists can 

24 Laly arrogate to themselves the destiny of the 


no fie when it is found that they (the Assamese) do 
i, constitute the majority segment of Assam’s 


the Jnlation of about 15 million, according to the 
ack = a Census. Ten years later, it was estimated that 
ing ty of Assam’s 126 Assembly seats, only 4] were 
‘one iP 


‘nd to have a majority of Assamese. And. not 
ung A entire Assamese-speaking population are full- 
Toated supporters of AASU and AAGSP. 


the {Rajiv Gandhi's anxiety to placate them has led 
t0 i; Government to ignore the grievances and anxie- 
o ksthat other segments of the State’s population 
ion f 


‘Jiettain against the Assamese-speaking section which 
nat best claim to be the largest single minority 


ugh ‘(not the majority. community in the State. There 
Lo -falong history of intolerance of this section, some- 
fore i leading to bloodshed if not pogrom of the 
nda gali-speaking minority (as distinct from Bangla- 
ders his). Besides AASU and AAGSP are not the only 
‘not 8 0rganisations in Assam. There are other orga- 
the [tions representing different interests including 
by € Muslims, the Plain Tribals as also the tea plan- 
aiga 98 workers apart from political parties. In his 
nity. | FRision interview after the accord, the Union 
nber [me Minister while conceding to have received 
s to |œ! tepresentations, dismissed them as of little 
Sant (quence — an extraordinary performance ofa 
sals tnister entrusted with safeguarding the interests of 
self." f MWnorities. A proper course for the Centre 


o filld have been to hold a round table of all interests 


Sting 
hout | At leader Longowal—it can very well be- certified 
; for An. Of the poorest in draftsmanship. This flaw 
4 © provoke innumerable litigations involv- 


<= E const 
fivet 


e 
a ould 


et 


i ine. There need have been no hurtvtigeteu arvana Fepngation 


‘should the Industrial Policy Resoh 
- tampered with for the purpose? I 


+ interested in privatisation 


Tolls's hall be Testored.” 

An amazingly cavalier handling of a serious sub- 
ject. If these are “foreigners” as it is specifically 
stated they are, how could their names be restored 
in the electoral rolls after ten years without their 
having applied for citizenship? On the other hand, 
if they are deemed to be regarded as citizens — as 
the Union Home Minister assured Parliament. on 
August 20 —how can their right to vote be withheld? 
In fact, it is the solemn responsibility of an elected 
government to ensure the citizen's right to vote. One 
can understand the Home Minister of a dictatorial 
regime making a mockery of the citizen’s right to 
vote, but surely Home Minister Chavan has not yet 
made such a claim for his Government. 

Thirty-five years ago, on November 15, 1950, a 
Prime Minister of India made a significant observa- 
tion about refugees coming from the same’ Bangla- 
desh, then known as East Pakistan: “There is no 
doubt of course that those displaced persons. who 
have come to settle in India are bound to have their 
citizenship. If the law is inadequate in this respect, 
the law should be changed.” 

These days Jawaharlal Nehru might sound old- 
fashioned, but what he had said then represented the 
essence of Indian democracy, bereft of any narrows... 
groove approach.. ; 

There are many more of such anomalies in this- 
August 15 accord with the Assam agitation leaders. 
For instance, it ‘is not made clear what will be the 
voting status of the children of those so deprived of 
their franchise. Should their children too have fo 
wait for ten years before getting the right to vote . 
even if they attained-the age of 21 in the meantime? 

‘The Union Home Minister is blissfully vague — 
or, is he dodging an uncomfortable question? — 
about those ‘‘foreigners” who came after March 25, 
1971 who are to be “detected, deleted and expelled in 
accordance with the law”. What is the procedure of - 
yexplusion ‘‘in accordance with the law”? The Home 
Minister has talked in the same breath of “Shumani- ` 
tarian” as well as “legal” considerations. Will these 
so-called “‘foreigners” be physically pushed back 
across the barbed-wire frontier into Bangladesh? - 
What happens if they move into West Bengal, 
Tripura or other contiguous States? : nek 

There is also another disturbing ‘item in the 


. August 15 document. The Government has promised 


to establish another oil refinery in Assam: “The 
Government will render all possible assistance in 


terms of institutional and bank finance to facilitate A 
. the establishment of a refinery in the private sector 
-< One can certainly appreciate the 


Government’s 
eagerness to gift an oil refinery to Assam, but why 
on be quietly 


secret that. big-wigs in the R 


Tripura among Others? fae wasiatio 
dhi in handling the Assam problem 

nt to hold consultations with 

f these States, particularly with 

1. In contrast, there was no 

t Rajiv Government to 
ion with Jyoti Basu. 


West Bengal and 
why Indira Gan 
always made it a poi 
the Chief Ministers 0 
that of West Benga 


attempt by the presen 
establish a line of communicat 

This is not a matter of protocol sensitivity. When 

_ passions well up as the refugee issue always does, 1t 

is commonsense to take precaution well in advance. 

This is very much lacking on the part of the present 


Government. 


And this lack of communication is not confined to 


the case of the State Governments concerned. Rarely 
has Rajiv Gandhi been found to have held prior dis- 
cussion with the Congress leaders of the concerned 
States when coming to such major decisions as the 

m accords have involved. 


Punjab and the Assa 
Darbara Singh and other Congress leaders of Punjab 
the formality of con- 


were never called in for even 
Sultations, nor were those of Rajasthan or Haryana. 
Similarly, the Assam accord was hustled through 
with Chief Minister Saikia getting a shabby treat- 
ment while other Congress leaders of Assam and 
West Bengal were kept in the dark. 


POSTSCRIPT: by ABU 


n CAdnnabarlasesaagatti developme ae 
nt 

Government’s calculations behi s have sho 
l : ehind the Puni © the | — 
have gone wrong. From all indication un accord | 
likely to happen in the case of the me the same! 
This is due to the fact that the Prim a 
his small entourage are as yet ea M 
complex issues of governance. a 

Few will grudge Rajiv Gandhi the 
motives in trying to defuse the crisis of g 
Assam. Intentions, however well-mea Punjab 
constitute a policy nor a strategy of Sane » do not 
deafening accolades from congenital s a nor do BEL 
right-thinking men and women in ihe cophanits All f 
the young Prime Minister well in tacki Wish | 
difficult problems facing the nation, but fans these | ny be 
is these to be messed up by a lack of ae monl A Ae 
of ‘serious, severely objective a ; ny 9 
tion. Yee een : 

The highroad to glory is strewn wi 

[ n 
which can be removed only with the a ? 
and not by a few, unfamiliar with the’ 
land that is India. 
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stohen ignorance is no bliss... 
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JEELA REDDY 


> these | egear will tell you — 
would A’, ? te rich who some- 
rity onl es refuse alms to beggars 
Y sitet never the poor. While 
"e poor man sees in the 
oulders £ ar what he could so easily 
of hel’ reduced to, | and reaches 
€ fstantly into his pocket for 
l spare coin, the rich man 
ffen hesitates before the 
‘ended palm. He is beset 
jy a thousand doubts — is 
‘igman shamming, or really 
Jurving? Why doesn’t he 
dork, anyway? And what's 
fhe use — if I give him a 
join, twenty more of them 
Mill prey upon me. And 
jnoreover, it will encourage 
“him to be lazy. 
And his complacency resto- 


othe beggar’s plea. 

| A truth that was roundly 
imed the other day by no 
ssa personage than Amitabh 
achchan. Appearing in a 


pe famine-hit in Ethiopia, 
A nja test paid actor in 
ay n films wondered aloud 
lis we should “export 
tity" to Ethiopia. 

; ines Was, in allits bald 
fr maar — the justification 
We FA pies Sates 
iy ur own problems 
ty *other with theirs? oF 
ws stvhiles — to answer the 

i Lite lm heroina langu- 


Har 


ASR eee 
qe ee Most ironic about 


td, he becomes impervious. 


{V discussion on India’s aid 


$ Te doct can understand like 


natural, — 


Me sugqement — apart from 


ness as far as charity goes — 
is that it should have come 
from a Lok Sabha Member 
representing the Allahabad 
constituency. 

Allahabad has, before him, 
always been associated with 
men able to rise to world 
occasions. Nehru, who went 
all the way to Spain and China 


to demonstrate solidarity with- 


those fighting the battle for 
freedom against Fascism. And 
it was from Allahabad as the 
then headquarters of the 
Indian National Congress that 
the Congress Medical Mission 
was sent to war-ravaged China 
under the leadership of Dr 
Atal, a: well-knowh figure in 
Allahabad. They were certainly 
exporting charity and solida- 
rity even when India was yet 
to be free. 

But perhaps Amitabh 
Bachchan is more a child of 
his times than we suspect. The 
impatience with concerns out- 
side our own immediate ones 
is shared by many. Amitabh 
Bachchan only stated it with- 
out the hypocrisy and hyper- 
bole that usually cloak it. To 
them perhaps it would be 
necessary to point out how 
impossible it is to disengage 
ourselves from the world. Take 
the African countries them- 
selves. The ~ 
droughts there are no freaks 
of nature but a direct result of 


` alien crops that multi-national 


corporations forced them to 
cultivate, destroying their soil 
in the process. A lesson we 
will do well to heed. - 


famines and 


that that grain would never 
have reached the starving 
people of India. It would only 
have rotted as the tonnes of 
grains in FCI godowns now is 
rotting — because the poor in 
India have no purchasing 
power. 

A film star speaks from the 
script prepared by somebody 
else, but when he turns to 
politics be has to speak with 
a mind of his own, and that 
mind has to be sensitive to the 
urges of the common men and 
women at home and think too 
of the kindred soul abroad. 
Amitabh Bachchan must edu- 
cate himself to be the true 
representative of the great 
traditions that haye made 
Allahabad famous. O 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND 
CORRUPTION 


- . We have to evolve ways and methods 


to combat faction and corruption in 
public administration. To take an 
instance, some kind of compensation is ~ 
often given in the villages to a large 
number of people, or some relief work is 
taken in handin a village, and some 
petty official is put in charge of giving 
relief or compensation. There are always 
and there will always be great delays in 
giving it. Very often, by the time it- 
reaches the recipient, either most of it 
disappears or by then the recipient has 
suffered a great deal. What are we going 
to do about it? Are we to wait until 
everybody is thoroughly honest and 
will not delay things? Of course, we 
should try to do that, but we cannot 
wait. Suppose we try another method 
of disbursing relief. Suppose the whole 
village is gathered together, and the 
Government announcement ‘about the 
scale of the compensation is made in 
public. The chances of corruption will 
become less, because the matter will be 
too public. This is a very simple thing, 
but it is not done. Why can’t we work 
through simple methods?... 

Unless some such methods are evoly- 


ed, corruption will become a serious ~ 


~ 


problem. Ofcourse, some amount of it 
may continue despite the new methods, _ 

for its complete elimination requires 
higher standards of.integrity on the 
part of the peopl 


The biggest . 
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Impressions and Insights—ill 


NC 


Vrwep from Washington, the American strategic 
perception of Asia presents a fascinating drama 
of setbacks bordering on tragedy. 

The Think Tanks, the White House and the 
Pentagon together with the State Department could 
not possibly be oblivious of the hazards that Asia 
today poses to the US global strategy. This global 
strategy, for all practical purposes Is a rehash of the 
British imperial policy of the nineteenth century — 
an inheritance which the US Establishment hardly 
disowns. ee 

There are however differences between the British 
and the American models. The nomenclatures are 
different — instead of imperial destiny, the vogue 
today is to call it global strategic commitment. 
Secondly, the United States in the last forty years 
has not been able to produce great ideologues of 
imperial power: there are no Cromers and Curzons 
in US today, not even a Kipling. Dulles was per- 
haps the nearest to that pantheon, Brezinsky is a 
pathetic successor, while Kissinger appears to 
regard Metternich with his balance of power as his 
“ideological mentor. As for Reagan, I hardly found 
anybody in Washington taking him seriously in 
the matter of working out a foreign policy strategy. 
He is essentially the product of television image- 
building — a sort of Bob Hope trying to play the 

. Tole of Bismarck. : 

In the forty years since the guns of the Second 
World War were silenced — the period of American 
Ascendancy in the world — there has been a 
remarkable chain of setbacks for US in Asia. Japan 
after being terrorised by the American atom bomb 

_dropping, was rebuilt largely by US, even to the 
point of feorganising its agriculture. Today, the 
US business world bitterly feels Japan outstrpping 


it in hi-tech market, despite all the professions of - 


fealty that Nakasone offers, 
US managed to. use the UN’ 
-exploits in Korea, but could achieve nothing - 
__ than fixing the partition, while the talk of unites 
_ tion still lurks, no small concern for Washington, 
_ China was spectacularly lost within three years of 
h ceased to be the“ bastion — the price of 
in the Seventies, an exercise which 
O bear the strain of. Sino-Soviet over- 


Co these Travel 
(July 28 and 


flag for its military 
nae ‘brings out the importance they attact 


World War II though Taiwan was held, but that 


be regarded as part of the 


Asian orbit, US certainly has its foothold — 
magnificent natural harbour of Subic Bay wh j š 
US Seventh Fleet takes shelter; and the ere the }what i 
Clark Air base is no less the target of ara | Ifon 
resentment, while Marcos propped up by Amen sample 
support is himself under fire of those whe Tican f ibat ou 
can’t decry as Commies. ; m US fi sophi 

In Indo-China, the long-planned. f 4 
South Vietnam was ignominiously lost ae | 
spilling of GI blood and resources. The Asean which 
was once regarded by Washington as a potential. 
military alliance, can no longer be counted as such, 
Soekarno was ousted by the Berkley mafia but 


iD the may be 


Middle 
heritage 
counter 


è Just ¢ 
Indonesia has not turned out to be as dependent, religion 


nor is Malaysia, while instability dogs Thailand, 
Singapore is only a dot — position without magni- pith th 
tude. z [military 

Burma continues to be an enigma, while Bangla }aother 
desh even after the ouster of Sheikh Mujibur-Rab- jaligoame 
man has been rather unquiet for American comfort. jfevour. 

Sri Lanka’s Jayawardene may be friendly but is {imed ; 
beset with unmanageable problems which makes it {went cl 
‘difficult for the US navy to settle down at Trim jfnstitu 
comalee. Maldives and Mauritius are uncertall” 
factors. i : i 

Iran has been lost despite all the gold, 
overstacked US weapons in the S$ 
kingdom. EEE 


conflict 


glitter and jr for 
hahanshal's |{estion 
[whether 


all the oil resources, Saudi 
Staging post. Egypt under Sadat w 
proposition but it is still unstable. 
none can be relied upon as durable. 
It is this dismal round-up which’ € 
American strategists to bank so heavily on aiy 
and Israel to work out their global imperanti 
Asia. i E A EE 
Even a brief but frank discussion na A 
oe 


particularly after the fall of t has come in hi 


1; in Kabl 
worked 
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‘Thoughts on our Foreign Policy 


Íp N. HAKSAR 


prore examining how the Indian National Cong- 
ress, in the course of one century of its history, 
|,yolved the framework of India’s foreign policy, it 


in the | may be interesting to ask just one simple question: 
te the hat is our Foreign Policy? 
nearby | Jf one put that question in a fairly large random 


ilipin jmple in our country, one would get the answer 
lericay Iipat our foreign policy is one of nonalignment. At 
m US fi sophisticated level of academics, journalists and 
leven amongst the members of our foreign service, 
old in Jour foreign policy would be explained in terms of 
heavy {our cultural heritage, the Buddhistic tradition of the 
Which {Middle Path and the Panchsheela, our Gandhian 
tential | heritage of Truth and Non-violence, and as a sort of 
s such, | counterpart to Dharmanirpekshata. j 
ia but | Just as our State does not, allegedly, side with one 
ndent, Teligion or another ina country of differing and-even 
ailand. };onflicting religions, our State, in its realationship 
magni: |yith the contending groups of States organised in 
nilitary blocs, does not side with one bloc or 
Bangla janother and thus observes Guinirpekshata (non- 
r-Rah- lligament). All this makes us glow with moral 
mfort. jlevour. And yet, Dharmanipekshata is not a policy 
but is [umed at promoting secularism any more than fre- 
akes it Ment chanting of the mantra called Gutnirpekshata 
t Trin jonstitutes a foreign policy. z : Z 
certain | So deep, indeed, has the word “‘nonalignment” 
itched itself on our consciousness that debates on 
er and |r foreign- policy very often centre around the 
nshah's |{uestion whether we are genuinely nonaligned or 
~ [iether we maintain equi-distance between the two 
, With Superpowers or whether our actions in the field of 
t be a /Uernational relations correspond to and are inspired 
pensite |” Moral values alleged to be implicit in our foreign 
he resh {0licy. On this reasoning, our actions in the arena 
-international affairs would appear to be the logical 
els the | Msequences of some a priori moral imperatives. 
akistl |! Was this sort of chronological reasoning which led 
ives 1 Foster Dulles to declare that nonalignment 
o [Simmo ~ : 
people 
kistat 
Ds The 
pand 


kistan 


. 


ME arena of international relations is not an arena 
come nti ns conflicts take place between different per- 
Sow Mere’ Of Morality, It is an arena of conflict of 
OF this Mic, > At may sound wicked, but the foreign 
Tof no country. in the history of humankind 
late Ct 8 an exercise in the logics of moral 
Mairg es. Is then the conduct of international 
: > Consequently, the foreign policy com- 
ined off any moral content? The answer 
Morality or immorality of a foreign policy 
“Pend upon how a State perceives and defines 


tly d 
tta 


t upon ho 


the Second World War. 


liquidation of Euro) 


of conflict of interests through negotiations is the 
essence and substance of diplomacy. When diplo- 
mats fall, soldiers take over and vice versa too. It 
may also be added that negotiations do not consist 
of making prepared speeches oreven extempore 
performance. Negotiations mean striking a balance 
between what one gives and what one takes so that 
balance is as even as possible both in the long-term 
and the short-term. 

For little -over two centuries, the British, the 
French, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Czarist and 
other Europe-centred imperialisms defined their 
interests as preserving, safeguarding and, even, ex- 
panding their respective imperial domains. In this 
process, many small and big wars were fought. The 
British, in particular, dressed up their imperial 
interests in highly moral and legal terms. £ 

We are all familiar with their “‘civilising mission” 
and burdens they so nobly bore of carrying the 
blacks on their back. We are also familiar with the 
activities of their missionaries directed towards the 
highly moral purpose of saving the heathens and the 
pagans from eternal perdition by converting them 
to the Church of Jesus Christ. 


AFTER the civil war in the United States, the US 
propounded the Monroe Doctrine which had the 
moral purpose of protecting the virginal American 
democracy against European wars and intrigues. 
However, behind the cover of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the US proceeded to build its own imperial domain 
in Central and South America. While the Second 
World War was going on, and the United States 
was not yet a participant in it, though it enriched 
itself through the “Lend and Lease’, the American 
Council of Foreign Relations, together with the 
State Department set up a study team to delineate 
the kind of world which would emerge at the end of © 
A report was duly pre- 
pared. - ee a ees 
In that report, it is explicitly tecognised that the 
US would emerge as the strongest power and. would i 
have to assume ‘global’ responsibilities. These res- z 
ponsibillties would be: et Sr 
(a) To manage Western Europe 
(b) To manage Japan and | 
: (c), To manage the la 
Asia and Africa which ' 


al 


(@) To 
United. § 


» and our domestic policy aims. 
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» responsibilities with a 
d by its economic wealth 


forming its “managemen 
great deal of elan generate 
and by its monopoly of nuclear weapons. : 

J have, I hope, carried some conviction with my 


readers that foreign policy and international affairs 


reflect the perceived conflicts of interests rather than 
conflicts between moral codes and ethical concepts. 

After the partitioning of a good bit of our coun: 
try, India emerged as a sovereign, independent 
state, uniting within itself all the territories. We 
emerged after more than two centuries of imperial 
domination and despoliation. We entered into inter- 
state relationships with a large number of countries. 
For this purpose, India, for the first time in its 
history, created its foreign service. Jawaharlal Nehru 
became our first Foreign Minister. As a Foreign 
Minister, he articulated, from time to time, our 
country’s national. interests. Preserving our inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial integrity was 
the major concern. 

It was explicitly recognised that safeguarding our 
sovereignty and security was critically dependent on 
planned development. Nehru recognised the obvious 
interconnection between our foreign policy aims 

Countries which are 
politically and economically weak and socially 
incoherent cannot protect-either interests and can, 
therefore, have no independent foreign policy. 

As we began to enter into the web of international 
relations, we learnt from our own experience that 
different States responded differently to the percep- 
tions we had of our national interests. Even before 
our independence, and soon after the end of World 
War II in Europe and in the Far East, a Cold War 
had been unleashed. There is a large volume of 
literature on the origins of the Cold War. 

From the US, of whom we expected, largely 
owing to the liberal visage of President Roosevelt 
a sympathetic understanding of our aspirations we 
received rather harsh judgement of being indifferent 
wee moral issues allegedly implicit in the Cold 
_ Jawaharlal Nehru refused to be “managed” 
in ideological terms or in terms of Senay aa 
economics. Wis own personal courage and pride i 
India sustained the conduct of his foreign poli a 
It was in this context that we evolved what Sas 45 

nen nowa as ‘nonalignment’ between the power 
But the core of that nonalignment wa 

always remain, the constant Ta for au ae 
our independence, ‘sovereignty, decision- tine 
capabilities and generating the necessary inn ETDE 
tical cohesion and economic strength to ta Polis 
foreign policy seeking to preserve and stren then ane 
sovereignty and independence. Eoo our 


IN order to judge whether our actions in the arena 


international affairs are right or wrong, we have 
ourselves whether such actions promote the 
curity of our country, our commerce and tradin 
tests and, above all, our strategic aim of genet 
freliant, modern agriculture and industry. 
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Our actions mus also subserve our 
political interests in not promoting piss 
and in actively promoting detente on the hae 
existence of different social and potitica] asis of 
in working for nuclear disarmament oy stems an 
concerns stem from an analysis of ne 
character a the wond crisis of which the ae and 
are writ large and on i Apt 
ee g y the blind would fail to ce 
The most dangerous symptom is the astronom; 


expenditure on arms, each time triggered by th al 
e Us | 


raising the technological level of nucle 

in the name of fictitious “missile gape u Tac 

of vulnerability” or “domino theory”. And 

totally absurd Star Wars strategy is Pronn 
e 


to replace the doctrine of Mutual Assured Destry 
e 


tion. 

As vast resources expressed in mo were 
fic skills are being devoted to compe e a a 
there is now almost a chronic economic P 
afflicting the countries in Central and Latin AmS 
Africa, Asia and even Western Europe and C 
Britain. All this generates vast restlessness and 
turbulence which is sought to be met by the appli- 
cation _of force which, in its turn, further aggravates 
the international climate taking us away from the 
concepts of detente and co-existence. 

Our experience of working out our relations with 

the Soviet Union and keeping them ona stable and 
durable basis makes us or ought to make us sensi- 
tive to the imperative need for detente. Even 
Western Europe, through its own experience, is 
becoming increasingly oriented towards mitigating 
the rigours of the Cold War. 
_ So long as we, as a nation, grasp the realities of 
international relations, it does not matter if we call 
our foreign policy one of non alignment. Indeed, 
is no part of my intention to advocate that the flag 
of non alignment either be rolled up oF lowered: 
That flag has, in course of time, acquired 4 politica 
significance. 

Those who have rallied to it in such large number 
and find it politically profitable, are under, Dr 
compulsion not to be sucked into the vortex oft f 
Cold War or appear to be siding with the forces ti 
neocolonialism and imperialism. Even the aid 
subservient heads of Government and State WO 
like to appear in the eyes of their respe 
as upholders of national identity and 


The main edifice of our foreign policy has rem 
for the s it, both 
decades since our Independence. Sniping i chansi 


olicy- TE for 
course, does not call for complacency: of seli 
instance, we move away from the cors p alisatio®. 
reliance and enter into the arena of liber n 

as advocated by the World Bank an witting, 
their pathetic missions in India, We shall 
unwittingly undermine the very 70°! 
policy. ; ct 
There has always been a seductive proc! 


export-led growth or doctrines which art itive ge | 
com ic 


in the name of “efficiency” an 
or in the name of “high technolog 
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ates all these slogans to the basic issues o 
Prity, sovereignty and self-reliance, we may land 
seer ves; consciously or unconsciously, into the 
oun of primordial slime in which a large number of 
Entries in Asia, Latin America and Africa are 


| allowing: 
i © 


|NDIA’S resource endowments, the formation of 
Ills, the internal market, point to the truth of 
[vhat John Stuart Mill once said that any country 
| which can provide food to its people and make them 
| scquire skills through education can build a civilisa- 
l" The foreign policy of India which came to be 


i | associated with the Congress Party in all its vicissi- 


[udes stands or falls apart only in the measure that 
Pose in charge of executing it understand and grasp 
the essentials of Jawaharlal Nehra’s vision of India 
md his understanding of operation of historical 
processes. Afterall, in the history of the Indian 
National Congress, one cannot find any person 
other than Nehru who conceptualised India’s 
foreign policy and sustained it for a long period 
leven when our GNP measurements were hardly 
| worth boasting about. 

Jawaharlal Nehru committed only one error and 
that lay in his assessment of China after the revolu- 
tion. But even in the case of China, his earlier 
instincts about negotiability were maimed by the 
onslaught led by some miserable Congress politicians 
Who saw in the reverses suffered by India a chance 
attack Nehru which they successfully did. Of 
course, I do not absolve Mao’s China of blame. One 
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opes his successors would do a critical review of 
their past. In the meantime, the immobilisation in 
dealing with China is just as wrong-headed as earlier 
effusiveness. 

As the Indian National Congress observes the 
Centenary of its birth, it is hoped that such obser- 
vances will not be confined to the customary ritual- 
ism to which we, asa nation, are addicted. Nehru 
will be turned into an icon and Gandhi into a scrip- 
ture. Old Congressmen will drown themselves in 
nostalgia. The new Congressmen who have entered 
politics, motivated by the game of power, but un- 
informed by any sense of history, would all no 
doubt play their game and, assuredly, come to grief 
unless they take time off to read, to absorb and to 
understand that if India is to steer its passage 
through the increasingly turbulent international 
waters, then there can be no safer compass to guide 
them than the essence and substance of the life and 
work of Gandhi and Nehru. 

It is necessary to say this because one has observ- 
ed that the game of politics that is being increasingly 
played in India has been completely divorced from 
any design or vision of India. Nations have always 
perished when visions are extinguished. The judg- 
ment of history on the ill-fated Bourbons of France 
was that they learnt nothing and forgot nothing. If 
the name of Indian National Congress is not to be 
merely a signboard of an old firm, a great deal of 
thinking and heart-searching must begin just at this 
very moment. There are no short-cuts or magical 
formulae or economic theories which can guide us 
in the great task of nation-building. We must have 
a design. Increasingly people would want to know 
what that design is. (Courtesy : Blitz) : 
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missiles could reach Moscow from anywhere within 
40 million square miles of the ocean. 

The United States and the Soviet Union haye 
developed nuclear command and control systems of 
unbelievable complexity. Two trends have converged 
— massive flow of data with which the systems 
must cope, and diminution of time available for 


processing and evaluating information. These trends nce of the consequences of the highly i? 
have necessitated an extensive use of computers. As single global ee stockpile peni 
information is not only instantaneous but also duringan acute international crisis. a 
copious, its analysis has to be directly linked to hink t 


instaneous reaction systems. Moreover, intelligence 
systems have been merged with warning systems 


and this combined structure has been vertical} i 
ma 7 ; y trophe. They may, in an ac uce 4 
egrated with nuclear forces to a degree unparalle- completely unexpected ways tO Pr ojear alerts 
asse 
all 


created a single, uncontrollable world nuclear 
ile. This coupling of American and Soviet 
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devices.’’? 

These command and contr 
extremely complex during the 1970s. bo 
Arab-Israeli War of 1973, there have been 
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ES tas ushered in with the first atomic test in, Alamogordo Wastelang ; and fa 
The nuclear Pee ihe first atom bomb was dropped in Hiroshima on August 6, 1945 Be pility © 
ee iy : acs of this event of titanic dimension, Mainstream has been publishing articles 
the jortieln res July 20, 1985), Michael Howard (July 
maa = by Inder Malhotra (July 20, ; uly 27, 19 
on this important Pe ae Eris 3, 1985 and August 15, 1985). This contribution taken ae THE h 
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Fire devours before them strategic forces has been brought about by the | theories 
LE PKOur: q b : cementing factor of the warning and intelligence | wars. 
and behind them a flame burns ... networks of both sides. “If the situation were not {those a 
thened, the process of potentially so grave we could dismiss this as science | which 
AS the nuclear age has Hostess H ith it. fiction.”! As the potential battlefield for a nuclear a st 
miniaturation of violence has kept pace w! I € 
The destructiveness of the mass-produced nuclear War spans. continents and oceans, it would not be of vuln 
warheads and delivery vehicles defies human ima- inappropriate to consider this global nhclear stock” [EMP c 
gination, One modern strategic weapon has bet- pile with its hair-raising and bewildering complexity | strike. 
ween a hundred to a thousand times the yield of the as representing a global electronic battlefield. Presi 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki bombs. A single B-52 The interactions within this global system hay provide 
strategic nuclear bomber can deliver more explosive been kept under control because any untowar tontrol 
power than that used in all the wars in history. A happening in normal circumstances could be | ministr 
Poseidon submarine has 160 independently target- checked and corrected; but in case of an. acul oe 
able warheads with an explosive yield of 6.4 mega- international crisis and increased states of al moe 
tons and can destroy 160 cities — more than the these controls may simply disappear. Ande aan 
total number of German and Japanese cities sub- Gromyko warned in 1969 that weapons con a Te 
jected 1, strategic bombing during the Second and guidance systems were Oe ae nee Daina 
World War. If optimally targeted against the independent of the people who had create b 1 
Soviet population, it can cause about 300 million “Human hearing and vision are not capable 0 nuclear 
; ; 8 brain is | bilit 
Pss. ; One warhead on the Minuteman bal- reacting at today’s velocity, and the Bom REE ofa Ria 
istic missile carries twenty times the destructive sometimes unable to evaluate the rea Te eN 
power ofthe Hiroshima bomb. The new Trident multitude of instruments quickly enough; eee ia ane 
submarine, with twenty-four missiles carrying eight sion made by a human being ultimately pute [aid re 
warheads each, could destroy 192 Soviet cities; its onthe conclusions provided to him co clear 
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d when ‘warning’ consists of short electronic 
ages received by computers which in turn 
Cyate buzzers and flashing lights, it would be 
ae ossible for them to remain in control of events; 
fu 


i d human destiny would be at the mercy of chance 
an 


d fate. In such a situation there is every possi- 
nility of ‘nuclear Sarajevos.’ 


THE highly sophisticated command and control 

etworks are vulnerable to the electromagnetic pulse 
| EMP). High altitude nuclear explosions gererate 
|a rapidly rising EMP, 2 brief but intense electrical 
E ire which tails off in about a microsecond and 
[uld immediately knock out the communications 
| systems. Its main significance from the military 


military and civilian communications networks, ir- 
reversible effects on electronic components and 
computers, and the possible complete destruction of 
the electrical power grid. The strategic implications 
of EMP raise serious problems about sophisticated 
theories of conducting limited or protracted nuclear 
wars. It is ironical that EMP destroys precisely 
those advanced transistorised electronic components 
jwhich are supposed to be essential ingredients of 
such strategies. Moreover, the mutual awareness 
of vulnerability of command and control systems to 
EMP can impel the adversaries to a pre-emptive 
strike. 

Presidential Directive-59, signed by Carter in 1980, 
provided for making the American command and 
tontrol system more endurable. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has provided $ 31.5 billion for the net- 
Work. The President’s airborne command post is to 
berebuilt to withstand the effects of EMP. One 
American official gave an apt description of the 
‘tation: “We're moving out like gangbusters.’’3 

There is a subtle distinction, however, between a 
‘mmand and control system for a retaliatory 
luclear strike and a system for a war-fighting capa- 
bility; While they overlap, the two systems have some 
m active features. A retaliatory strike system 
quires survivability and slow response; a war- 
; ting System, however, needs rapid reconnaissance 
tug Teaction, The American effort is to builda 

Car Wwar-fighting command and control system. 


0 . 
teed the Pervasive myths of nuclear strategy is 
the a authority to initiate nuclear war rests with 
tion i magistrates of the nuclear giants. The 
Preside command authority represented by the 
apon acts not as a trigger to launch nuclear 
fo feet as a safety catch preventing other triggers 
we - There are opaque command proce- 
chich leave a considerable amount of ambig- 
the crucial question as to who has 
Geet On the nuclear trigger. In September 1957 
[ten Partridge stated that he had been given 
[tera x authority to fire nuclear weapons. 
NR snap o Stad hinted in 1964 that he, too, was 
he hag overs. Daniel Ellsberg revealed in 1980 
ter fas scen in the White House in 1961 signed 
i Om the Président to each of the unified and 
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specified commanders, who had control over nuclear 
weapons, authorising their use in emergency 
conditions.* 
Thus, it is clear that apart from the constitutional 
chain of command, there is a separate military chain 
of command. This ambiguity is deliberate. During 
the course of his study on the subject, Ellsberg 
questioned an American major in Korea who had 
on his little airstrip “the equivalent of five World 
War Ils”. The major told him: “It is the oldest 
principle of war that a commander has the right and 
authority to protect his troops. If I thought my 
troops were in danger...I would send them off 
The commanders of nuclear submarines have studio- 
usly refused to discuss the circumstances which 
could compel them to fire ballistic missiles from 
their submarines. Tactical nuclear weapons in 
Western Europe are embedded in conventional force 
Structures, and the final authority to use these 
weapons could go down to battlefield units. ; 
The President of the United States is always ac- 
companied by an officer who carries a brief-case 
containing nuclear attack options and instructions. 
This is popularly known as the Footbail. No Soviet 
leader is seen accompanied by any officer with a 
similar brief-case. Even the American President 
does not seem to attach great importance to the 
Football. A former Director of the White House 
Military Office revealed that “No new President in 
my time ever had more than one briefing on the 
contents of the Football, and that was before each 
one took office, when it was one briefing among 
dozens. Not one President, to my knowledge, and 
I know because it was in my care, ever got an up- 
date on the contents of the Football, although 
material in it changed constantly. Not one President _ 
would open the Football—only the warrant officers, 
the military aides and tne Director of the Military 
Office have the combination. If the guy with the 
Football had a heart attack or got shot on the way 
to the President, they’d have to blow the goddamn 
thing open.” These remarks reveal a complete 
lack of interest in the most agonising task facing any 
President; it would be truly astonishing were it not 
for the fact that the task is shared by a separate 
military chain of command. The danger in this ar- 
rangement is not so much that of insubordination 
at lower levels but that the present strategy neces- 
sitates such predelegation of authority to use nuclear 
weapons in certain specified contingencies. 


THERE have been many cases of technical failure 
leading to raising of the alert status of strategic 
nuclear forces Approximately 125 such incidents 
involving American forces occurred between 1945 — 
and 1976; twenty-seven of these were of a serious 
nature. In 1977 the American Worldwide Militar 
Command and Control System was tested — ther 
were breakdowns or failures in. sixty-two pe: 
of the trials; the American Tactical Ai omn 
reported failure seventy per cent of the time; 
the Readiness Command had a f: e 


noted that the American early warni g 
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147 false alerts in a period of eighteen 
ae It may be noted in passing that the Soviet 
Union does not yet have computers of the level of 

rican sophistication. 

ae 1979 AEN operator erroneously trans- 
mitted the message that the United States was under 
a nuclear attack. Ten fighters from three separate 
bases in the United States and Canada were imme- 
diately airborne and American missiles and sub- 
marine bases were automatically switched toa higher 
status of alert. In 1980 a failed chip in a micro- 
computer transmitted an erroneous message of an 
impending Soviet nuclear attack. This message 
initiated a chain of events in Washington and distant 
Hawaii. Nearly a hundred B-52 bombers were pre- 
pared for take-off. The President’s emergency air- 
craft was also alerted. The airborne command post 
of the American commander in the Pacific-took off 
from its base in Hawaii. The alert lasted for six 
minutes — an agovizingly long time as the maximum 
decision time regarding the initiation of a nuclear 
attack is thirty minutes. Further prolongation of 
the alert would have necessitated, in this particular 
case, the awakening of the President at half past 
two inthe morning only to be told that he had 
fourteen minutes to rush out of the White House as 
well as to decide on a nuclear retaliatory response if 
the message was correct.’ 


THIS planet being inadequate for mankind’s destruc- 
tive preparations, outer space is now being enrolled 
for waging wars. “During the time it takes to 
read this sentence the USA will spend some $ 2,000 
on its military space programme. Assuming that the 
Soviet budget is the same, then the amount spent 
every ten seconds amounts to over $ 4,000.8 Space 
technology has become an essential element in the 
strategic doctrines of the Super Powers. Operational 
satellite systems enable command and control of 
ground, naval and air forces with greater efficiency; 
m e Darre called ‘force multipliers’. ; 
jlitarisation of outer space is proceeding rapid 
On May 13, 1978 Carter signed the historic nee 
— Presidential Decision Memorandum 37 — com- 
mitting the United States to “an integrated attack 
warning, notification, verification and contingency 
reaction capability which can effectively detect and 
react to threats to US space systems”. The next 
major step was Reagan’s Star Wars speech on 
March 23, 1983 proposing a ballistic missile defence 
system for the United States to make nuclear 
weapons obsolete. His proposal led to a sharp split 
in the American scientific community. Within a 
few weeks, however, National Security Directive 
85 was produced with the promising title of ‘Elimi- 
_ nating the Threat from Ballistic Missiles’.9 
Space enthusiasts in the United States believe that 
their country is far advanced in space technology 
d an accelerated arms race in this area would pro- 
a military edge over the Soviet Union. 


competition into a technological aren 
c : ' a 
have the advantage... This is far prefer- 
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able to _pursuing a numbers contest her 
which will be difficult if not impossible. 
win.” 1? After Reagan’s speech, Dr 
the Kurchatov Institute in Moscow a; 
discussion with 250 Soviet scientists, Theo 
opinion was that the plan was irrational D genera] 
the military and economic points of vie th from 
it’s very difficult to resist if the United State t 

ba h 5 
half a trillion dollars for this crazy devel “Bends 
The Soviet Union, he said, would also have ae 
time and money. ‘“‘Maybe in not such a Waste 
portions — I hope.”™ Here we have thes po 
pattern of the arms race — the United States basic 
its strong economic and technological base ae 
the pace and the Soviet Union is compelled 
follow suit. It is fondly hoped by some Ameri P 
scientists- engaged in space activities EEA 
Russians may launch a space station, and given their 
inferior. technology, such a station would certainly 
have serious faults necessitating protracted teste 
This would boost the American programme as aid 
the Soviet Sputnik, inducing a crash effort to over- 
take the Russians.1* 

Attempts to enlist outer space for war purposes 
would nullify the meagre achievements of arms 
control such as the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, 
the Outer Space Treaty of 1967 and the ABM 
Treaty of 1972, and would further destablise the 
precarious balance of terror. If either adversary 
began to pick off the other’s satellites, this could 
lead to a war in space. Any interference could be 
taken as “ʻa signal to initiate a general war. And 
rather than waiting for its space eyes to be blinded, 
the country concerned might seriously consider a 
pre-emptive nuclear missile strike.”13 Since the eyes 


and central nervous system of the highly-strung 
are already 


E 
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nuclear forces of the two giants 
in space, every satellite malfunction would have to 
be tested as a harbinger of a surprise attack. The 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand of World War III may 
well be a critical US or Soviet reconnaissance 
satellite hit by a piece of space junk during 2 
crisis”.!4 [] (To be Continued). 
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“But 
ends | morry Years ago on August 6, 1945, the United 
a If States dropped the first atomic bomb ever made, 
laste n Japan, causing the death of thousands of people. 
pro- I The unleashing of an unprecedented force heralded a 
asic | wera both in warfare and in international politics. 
with Erose who were officially responsible for taking 
a the mammoth decision to employ the atomic bomb 
d to | to subdue Japan, have not expressed any regrets or 
se | remorse over it. In fact they justified their decision 
„the in a variety of ways. Perhaps, self-justification is an 
their instinct which is writ large in human nature. 
aiy President Harry S. Truman whose decision it was 
ting, ultimately, upbraided his critics and asked: “Should 
tae we take those wonderful Monday morning quarter- 
Bee backs, the experts who are supposed to be right? 
They don’t know what they are talking about. I 
pis was there. I did it. I would doit again.” His 
Ga was not a peevish reaction. President Truman 
ABM viewed the atomic bomb as “merely another power- 
- the | fl weapon in the arsenal of righteousness.” He 
rsary {sid once that he saw no difference between the use 
sould | of bow and arrow and the atomic bomb. _ 
d be President Richard M. Nixon who was in-charge 
‘And (the US affairs three decades later, also felt no 
nded, | Walms of conscience while contemplating the use of 
dera |lUclear weapons on several occasions during his 
s eyes |¥slme — as his interview given to the Time 
trung {agazine published in its July 22, 1985 issue bears 
ready | tout. ae 
ve to | Giving reasons for his decision, President 
“The Tuman alluded to the absence of any better alter- 
may | tives to secure the surrender of Japan. Secretary of 
sance State Byrnes claimed that the atomic bomb “‘saved 
ng 4 e lives of thousands of American boys.” 
Tuman could hardly restrain himself from 
‘ ncaiming that “the dropping of the bombs stopped 
fuclear meets Saved millions of lives,” or that “we have 
ue on itin order to shorten the agony of war, in 
Doel: me to save thousands and thousands of young 
1970) Mericans.>? 
NY) {pore eVeX the US historic documents, all contem- 
feq 2 S!ve a different picture. The latest declassi- 
casual Ocuments, speak of a much smaller US 
force YY figures in the event of any land warfare to 
40,0097 Japanese surrender. According to these, 
„sion of hem U troops would have been killed, and not 
NY, Ih ee vaunted figure of half-a-million as claimed 
3 Ben Selfjustificatory claims of the atom-bombers. 
onlie how, Ithout this revelation, it has been possible to 


jhejan. ‘He several alternatives designed to defeat 
18 the anese decisively without as much as imagin- 

‘| From s Of the atomic bombs. 
“4 Mery the official records and from the personal 
[cision CBS Of several of the key participants in the 
of those days it is possible to demonstrate 
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that four alternatives existed — and all planned and 
contemplated — to bring off the Japanese surrender. 
rẹ non-atomic and conventional. 
nd all of them were abandoned in 
€ atomic bombs in an almost abrupt 


All the four we 
And yet in the e 
preference to th 
manner. 


The first of the four Plans was to obtain the 
surrender of Japan through a naval blockade and the 
ensuing mass starvation. This plan was mooted by 
the US Navy which however was not able to muster 
enough support from the US army. Admiral Ernest 
J. King, Commander-in-Chief of the US Fleet, and 
the Chief of the US Naval Operations, Admiral 
William D. Leahy the US President’s Chief of Staff 
and Admiral, Chester W. Nimitz, were all convinced 
that the Japanese were demoralised and almost 
defeated due to the superior US naval power and 
believed that the end of Japanese resistance could 
not be delayed farther. They remained unconvinced 
of the utility and wisdom of going in for the atomic 
bomb even after the end of the war. : 

As a variant of the naval blockade plan, the US — bet 
Strategic Air Command had prepared a blueprint — F 
of action to bring about the subjugation of Japan 
through air and naval co-ordination by the US 
forces. The air command would have achieved 
the feat almost all on its own, according to the 
official US Strategic Bombing Survey 1946. The 
Summary Report (Pacific War) speaks of “the sur- 
vey’s opinion that certainly prior to December 31, 
1945 Japan would have surrendered even if the 
atomic bombs had not been dropped...” It seemed 
to the survey that “even without the atomic bomb 
attacks, air supremacy over Japan could have exerted 
sufficient pressure to bring unconditional surren- 
der...” À 

The cases of the Navy and of the Air Force that 
they had the capability to produce a Japanese 
surrender were not built up or lobbied forcefully. 
The US Army played a decisive role in all the strate- 
gic decisions. Though Admiral King thought it all 
“wrong,” the Army underestimated the sea power 
of US and insisted on “a direct invasion and an 
occupational conquest of Japan.” The Army indeed ; 
had drawn up a detailed plan of invasion of Japan. 
In this plan there were minor roles allocated to the 
US Navy and Air Forces. The main thrust had to 
be borne by the US Army. Ne Roe 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee, the highest — 
military policy formulation body in US at that time, 
adopted the Army plan in its meeting held o 
June 14, 1945. 


the Joint Chiefs’ decision to invade Ja 


ted the Chie y 
invasion scheduled to begin on November 1, 1945, 


but asked them to consult him again before embark- 
ing upon the second phase of the invasion. te 

Explaining the features of the Army plan, 5 
Chief of the Army, Gen. George C. Marshall, tol 
the President that ‘‘a land invasion of Japan seemed 
to be not only decisive but inevitable if the Japanese 
were ever to capitulate”. The total US Army force 
to be committed to the invasion plan was going to 
bein the vicinity of five million and expected casu- 
sities for the US, half a million. (Secretary of War 
Stimson had estimated the casualties, all told, to be 
around one million.) 

In order to minimise the losses to the US Army. as 
well as to create a big shock to the Japanese, it was 
proposed in the US military circles that efforts must 
be made to bring the Soviet Union into the land 
attacks on Japan. This was the third alternative 
to bring Japan to its knees without the use of atomic 
weapons. 

In the Yalta Conference of the allies in February 
1945, it was agreed among the Big Three that the 
Soviet Union would join the US forces in invading 
Japan which was to begin within two or three 
months after Germany’s surrender. The dominant 
thought of the American leaders at that time was 
how best to ensure the Soviet support to the Jand- 
invasion of Japan in order that the losses to the 
US Army were minimised. “I was for Russia 
entering the Pacific War. We needed everything 
we could get to save American casualties,” said 

Gen. Marshall. 

As days rolled by, President Truman was getting 
anxious to know whether or not the Soviet chief 
Joseph Stalin, was going to honour his commit- 
ment to join the American army expedition to 
Japan. July or August would have been the stipu- 
lated month to start the invasion as were the 
second and third months respectively after the 
German surrender in May. 

Truman who succeeded President Roosevelt in 
April was very keen to ensure that the Soviets stuck 
to their promise. According to Truman himself, 
the main reason why he went to the Potsdam Con- 
ference in July was to get Stalin confirm his readi- 
ness to join the American invasion of Japan which 
was very imminent. “This (reassurance) I was 
able to get from Stalin in the very first days of the 
pape ie records in his memoirs. 

e last alternative which could ha 
about the surrender of Japan was too ea 
further, did not involve any casualties whatsoever, 
This was to respond positively to the concerted 
but secretive efforts of the top functionaries of th 
Japanese Government to arrange a peaceful end . 
the war. The J i pe to 
apanese statesmen decided to make 
an offer of surrender as early as May-June 1945 
= _ Prince Kido and Foreign Minister Togo and th 
Emperor himself directed to the offer to negoti E 
a peaceful settle peouale 
i P ment of the war. The Japani 
Government’s detailed secret instructions to their 
Ambassador Sato in Moscow to meet Stali ‘d 
h him for mediation i i mand 
ion in arranging a peaceful 
er, Were successfully tapped by the US naval 
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Tokyo and Moscow were fully put 8 betwee 
top decision-makers in Washinston UP before the 
Secretary of Navy James Forrestal Se 
State James Byrnes and President Trae CTetary of 
record in their memoirs the fact that they „ lf 
possession of the secret messages ren in 
n 


Japanese bids for a peaceful settl & the fcU 
intelligence outfit stationed in Berne a The Us sos. 
none other than Allen Dulles—had alguns by | 
up the defnite signals of peace-overtures of picked | pE 
The Swedish Ambassador to Japan, to apan, |$ de 
informed by a Japanese Cabinet Ministers as Fota 
Government’s desire to terminate the war of the | Soviet 
further bloodshed. Without | tricky 
Also, the Soviet Ambassador to Japan, J | the 40 
Malik, was approached by a former Prime Minia | Hiros? 
of Japan as an emissary of the Government of T | of an | 
day to request that the Soviet leaders may use th ~ OIR 
good offices with the United States to atana of Ro 
a peaceful end to the war. cia The 
Notwithstanding all these information ayailable cae 
with them, the decision-makers in the United States Bre 
pretended ignorance of any Japanese move to sur- pce 
render. Even asthe army’s plan for invasion of e 
Japan with the active assistance of the Red Army media 
was being pushed through at the Potsdam Confer- pe 
ence and, even as the nuclear test-bomb was getting |. na 
ready for experiment, the United States received [eci pr" 
intelligence reports, around July 16-18, 1945, that e 
the Japanese were getting panicky about the delay Has 
in arranging a surrender of Japan through the Soviet | opin 
diplomatic mediation. deploy 
According to American Secretary of State, the Ten 
Japanese Ambassador to Moscow, Sato, begged his | intima 
home Government: “Japan has no choice but t0 | yasa 
accept unconditional surrender.” He received 1) Chern 
structions to pursue his mission unceasingly. Both inning 
the messages fell into the American hands, perhaps | tnforn 
earlier than their rightful addresses received thet | gic, 
This was between July 21 and 24, when the Potsdam Amba 
Conference was being held. Be iio | forme: 
Yet the American Government brushing aside two d 
diplomatic overtures of Japan, thought. E mbs |, The 
bombard Japan with the unheard of atomic DOM | for th 
on the morrow of the Potsdam onferenc® fig | Tejecti 
command an unconditional surrender from ther i State 
fact, the United States did not get the ae drop | Wege: 
tional” surrender from Japan at all, ever athe only | “tn a 
ping the atomic bomb twice on Japan: ion of | Morat 
term which differentiated the American oe which | Wele: 
“unconditional surrender” and the o pared to | that 
Japanese statesmen were all the time Pir etain p e 
offer was this that the Japanese wanted S eq ihe | | Sear 
Emperor unharmed while the Americans “Arnd the ie 
thal or t of the institution of the Empero? ese teiten, 
trial of the Emperor for wat crimes: Japa” at 
As even a PRY could make out, the ed aft giin 
succeeded in retaining their Emperor condition g (n e 
meeting with American deman I S 
k caps ese) 
surrender”! Put differently, the Amoa Japa of 
the Japanese surrender On men nna cou gs) 
. di ta \ 
terms but only after sending (Contd. 0” p [we 
Mar 
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mye five-month moratorium on nuclear tests 
T declared by Soviet party leader Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev confirms the determination of the new 
Soviet leadership to make the running against a 
tricky and adroit adversary. Effective from August 6, 
the 40th anniversary of the atomic annihilation of 
Hiroshima, the unilaterally declared ban forms part 
of an on-going effort to promote the cause of arms- 
control negotiations — and checkmate the advance 
of Ronald Reagan’s “Star Wars” plan. 


The fresh test-ban proposal first surfaced in April, 
amid a series of initiatives by the new Soviet leader 
to breathe some life into the flagging Geneva 
States | dialogue. The first stage of the plan saw Gorbachev 
O sur- | ynveil a unilateral ban on the development of inter- 
ion of | mediate-range nuclear missiles — the SS-20s of the 
Amy | European theatre. The moratorium would last until 
onfe- | November and be subject to extension given a 
setting | reciprocal gesture from the US side. Gorbachev's 
ceived | announcement, made in the context of weekend 
, that {peace rallies held across Western Europe during 

delay Easter, also featured a call for a bilateral mora- 
Soviet | rium on the research, development, testing and 
| deployment of space and nuclear weapons. 
te, the | Ten days after the opening volley came the first 

| intimations of the test ban proposal. The occasion 
was a formal response to a letter sent to Konstantin 
ernenko, in the closing weeks of his brief Kremlin 
ings, by the Washington-based Centre for Defence 
Information, a private think-tank, supportive of 
disarmament efforts. The reply delivered by Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin on April 15 
formed the core of the proposal published by Tass 

© days later. 
i The US Administration, which seemed ill-prepared 
; the new peace offensive, responded by summarily 
| (lecting all that had been placed on offer. The US 
| (2° Department reacted to the test moratorium 
eeeestion with obvious alarm, noting its “deep con- 
mon bout the desirability of an uninspected testing 

Ream and the verifiability of restraints on 

Clear tests”, At Geneva, a further Soviet initiative 

at Proposed a freeze on the deployment of new 

a gic and medium-range weapons, as well as 
enone on space arms, for the duration of the talks 
this Untered an identical reception. In the face of 
te Ot Very promising start, in mid-May, Gorbachev 
age tated the offer to halve nuclear tests and once 
Soviet Challenged Washington to reciprocate the 
ie freeze on the deployment of medium range 

“ar missiles. À 
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e absence of 


from the opposing side, to translate the mid-April 
proposal into a five-month long reality underlines 
Moscow’s commitment to the goal of a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. To date, the principal milestone 
along that road remains the partial agreement signed 
by John F. Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev in the 
aftermath of the Cuban missile crisis. The Limited 
Test Ban Treaty, signed in Moscow on August 5, 
1963 and subsequently ratified by the US Senate, 


committed the signatories to the suspension of 


nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, outer space 
and under water. It pledged them to refrain from 
abetting such activity by others. And, in the suitably - 
lofty language of its preamble, it held out the goal 
of general and complete disarmament — and promis- 


ed a continuing effort, by both parties, in the direc- _ 


tion of a comprehensive treaty. es 


Despite the promise of the 1963 agreement — 
achieved in the complex aftermath of an acutely 
perilous international crisis — progress towards the 
larger goal was to prove laboured and lacking in real 
impuise. Non-nuclear weapon states might be 
pardoned for perceiving, in the subsequent actions — 
and priorities of the two indisputed leaders of the 
nuclear club, an emphasis on keeping the club 
exclusive rather than extending the writ of the 1963 - 
ban. The passage, in 1970, of the discriminatory 
Nuclear Proliferation Treaty could only confirm this — 
impression. = 


BY the early 70s, the objective of a comprehens 
test ban that could tackle and put an end to 
menace of underground nuclear explosions appe: 

off the agenda. The emphasis now took the 

more modest attempts to impose limits, 

sholds, on subterranean experiments. The principal 
product of this phase was the Threshold T st Ban 
Treaty signed at the Nixon-Bre ‘sum: 

July 1974 at Moscow. This placed a 

150 kilo-tonnes (kt) on underground n 


(PNEs) was made expli 
signed in May 1976, dit 
Under the terms 
also required t 

Up for 
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s and professions of high moral intent 
to reactivate the comprehensive treaty 


wave of pietie 


— attempted prel 
track. In July 1977, formal negotiations geared to 


this end and now involving a third member of the 
exclusive club, Britain, got under way at Geneva. 
The progress made during the first year or SO of 
dialogue was reflected in a tripartite report sub- 
mitted in 1980 to the UN Committee on Disarma- 


ment. 

This report seemed to Jay out the bones of a 
settlement. The report envisaged a fixed-term treaty 
during which a ban on PNEs would also be effective 
— an apparent concession from the Soviet side. As 
far as verification was concerned, the key role would 
be played by automatic national seismic detection 
Stations, to be installed in territories of the three 
powers. Provision was also to be made for a system 
of voluntary onsite inspections. And, if all else failed, 
there was always recourse to the arbitrating talents 
Of the UN Security Council. 


@ 


WITHIN US, however, the evolving political 
climate was hardly conducive to any substantive 
advance in the arms-control dialogue. The closing 
years of the Carter presidency witnessed, in the 
stalling of SALT II and the resurfacing of a recurrent 
myth in Washington official circles — that of 
Soviet nuclear superiority — a terminal point for the 
limited test ban initiatives of the 70s. The arrival 
ofa new Administration that seemed to hold the 
whole notion of arms control at arm’s length could 
only reinforce the lack of political momentum. 


The elements of the US case against a nuclear test- 
ban treaty appear to be three-fold: 
@ the emphasis on the need to subj isti 
ject existin 
weaponry to constant checks: a Pason 
nightmare that warheads, in the absence of testing 


tin, PIB RABe of performing to plan: 


@ the question of verifiability: a ta 
technical issues; in which the exper EN Set of 
odds — for instance, over the threshold b a at 
nuclear explosions might not prove detectabe Which 

able: 


@ the imperatives written into 
the continual upgrading and Thee Seared to 
offensive nuclear capacity — and to ie Of its 
ofa first strike capability. Washington Evolution 
embark on a 10-year programme in which set to 
mated 28,000 third generation offensive n an esti. 
heads must be put through their paces. uclear War. 


Assuming that it is to be seri ; 
comprehensive nuclear testing Ben io a 
as a powerfui brake on qualitative ehan d act 
are likely to result in the emergence of dan tel 
destabilising mew weapon systems in the ages 
arsenals of the major powers. An obvious deine 
the treaty would be Reagan’s Strategic Defe, of 
Initiative (SDI), a nod for U Hage 

h » a or US technological and 
strategic superiority of inherently destabilisin 
impact. Here, a functioning test freeze could “sake 
serious inroads into the current US programme of 
underground tests involving nuclear-powered laser 
systems. 

Giyen present politial realities, however, Gorba- 
chev’s unreciprocated gesture cannot be expected to 
survive its five-month span. But as the Soviet leader 
prepares for his November encounter with Reagan, 
the political gains of the exercise promise to be 
substantial. For Washington’s European allies, who 
are unwilling, it seems, to give Reagan’s space Wal 
musings their unqualified support, 
initiative may signal something more than simple 
‘propaganda’. This perspective seems likely be 
shared by wide sections of international opinion as 
they recall — as the moratorium goes into operation 
— the events in a Japanese city 40 years before. 
(Courtesy: The Herald Review) 
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The role of television and its impact are the subject matter of national concern. Prime Minister 
d, a Rajiv Gandhi has recently been stressing on the need for improvement in the quality of its 
d act programme. Here Mainstream is publishing contributions from three distinguished media experts: 
vhich M.V. Desai. formerly Secretary, Press Commission and Director of Indian Institute of Mass Com- 
ously munication, G.N.S. Raghavan, formerly Secretary, Press Commission and of the Working Group 
clear on Software for Doordarshan; and N.L. Chowla, formerly Additional Director General of Door- 
m of darshan and Director, Indian Institute of Mass Communication. These are reproduced here from 
fence The Herald Weekly with due acknowledgement. — Editor 
and [ae ae Lane eae 
lising 
make C d diversities. It suffered from political interf 
eer p $ i, suffe f i interference 
jae Social ontext an and bureaucratic blight. 

e 

w Value System e 
ed to : 
BUT today it would be wrong to suggest that these 
ee, M.V. DESAI and other evils persist for lack of autonomy. ‘For 
i be many of them are rooted in a culture of playing 
wie : safe, of keeping the decision-makers unaccountable, 
wae E must give anxious moments to many in govern- and of obsequious wheeling and dealing to please » 
S | Ment and encouragement and heart to many more the powers-that-be at the cost of creativity and \ 
Be ple in the country that the Prime Minister retains a integrity. 
ly be robust interest in the programmes of All-India In 1978, the B.G. Verghese Committee found that 


Radio (AIR) and Doordarshan. In a frank exchange 
with journalists in Madras recently, Rajiv Gandhi 
confessed that some of the programmes riding the 
Mdian air waves are indeed dull. To him, the 
elimpses the programmes provide into the cauldron 
of the activities and aspirations that make up India 
id Not at all appear adequate and authentic. 

iv Gandhi, of course, sticks by his opinion 
ans Government and the Congress party are not 
h Hae give autonomy to AIR and Doordarshan. 
fe i Well taken. What is significant is his con- 
re lon to the debate on what listeners and viewers 
Obvin of the state-controlled media structure. 
ba usly he wants the discussion to continue. This 
his for democratic debate—and dissent. It has 
and ernie the responsibility of media-watchers 
and Doan to suggest Measures that will enable AIR 
aNd to ¢ es arshan to use their power to inform — 
The ti ertain — to better purpose. i 
2% S and technologies have changed. It is 
Broadca Since Indira Gandhi as Information and 
Commi DE (&B) Minister appointed the Chanda 
Nittes ee to examine AIR’s working. The Com- 
lives pp Und that AIR stifled local, creative initia- 
any € government medium was suspicious of 
Bhaya fessional expertise outside Akashvani 
Tents a t remained adverse to grassroot experi- 
“Statry?, Programme production relevant to the 


tich cultural, linguistic and ecological 
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the loss of credibility of the state-owned media 
during the Emergency had to be added to the old 
list of troubles. Over the years, staff management 
had grown worse, training had been all but neglect- 
ed and professional pride in broadcasting as a 
public service had eroded. 

True to their mandate, however, Verghese and his 
distinguished colleagues went to the heart of the — 
matter. They took Article 19 of the Constitution as” 
their text. They suggested, rightly, that the right of 
free speech and expression which has been guaran- 
teed to the citizen should inspire the programme 
content of AIR and Doordarshan. The two could j 
function as impartial and independent trustees of 
public interest only when transformed into self- 
governing corporations. This was the antithesis of 
the “highly politicised broadcasting system” that 
had grown over the years. True, the Prasar Bharati 
Bill of 1978 stopped short of giving complete legal 
sanction to the Verghese Committee’s recommenda- 
tion of making AIR and Doordarshan totally auto- 
nomous in internal working, independent of the 
government and impartial in approach, cen 


GOOD radio and TV_broadcastin, 
professional skills and creativity. Ar 
flourish in a hothouse of official 


ned upon and freedom 1s 

Committee on Software for televi- 
sion emphasised, creativity and cultural relevance 
are the hallmarks of good media output. Under- 
standably, the Joshi Committee does not venture 
into the political domain of organisation and struc- 
ture. Nor does it propound a view on the autono- 


mentation is frow 
As the P.C. Joshi 


“mous working of Doordarshan. But to accept the 


logic of its excellent recommendations on program- 
me production and content is to come face to face 

with the insistent need to change the formats, chains 

of authority and structure of Indian broadcasting. 

This perhaps explains why the Joshi Committee was 

shelved for over two years, until the current session 

of Parliament. One can sympathise with the reluc- 

tance of the Union J&B Ministry to invite serious 
debate on the report. But such an attitude will dis- 
courage honest and independent social scientists from 
coming to the aid of the government as chairpersons 
of similiar public inquiries. 

Probably the Government realises that media 
policy cannot be divorced from political philosophy. 
To recognise this interdependence is one thing. But 
i calls for a major leap in policy formulation to 
ee e politica 
O ing political 

Because Rajiv Gandhi’s Government is new, it 
has yet to arrive at a clear view of where vested 
interests end or ought to be cut short and where 
public interest begins. The initial contours of the 
new government’s budgetary and technology policies 
indicate that India is getting even more clear! 
demarcated into two nations — rich and poor Bee 
endowed and unbelievably deprived, an oasis if 
elitist establishment in the desert of hunger iea 
and a deteriorating quality of life. Obviously m ain 
policy can achieve little in bridging this gulf. FS 

Not that this kind of socio-economic scena io i 
pedeally Lopabie for long. Its non-viability is PAi 

in the limited field of telecom icati 
er already, the delivery of 1 munications. 
chokes the system while sae a 
STD calls are the privilege of T Jone Oe 
ho ru 
ment offices and of the anti- ial elit EONS TS 
of the elite are being enc ae ae need 
from the fact that international trunk o e 
quite well. unk dialling works 


WHEN we think of AIR and 

ioe our thoughts must turn poe ae Fe 
heir programmes serve. They may be alone 

SA or imparting skills. tiene z 

on P apei: casements that engage the REIS 

pee she: pring of human action. They may s * 
GS Tom hour’s programme. z 

: 3 ore an i i 

authority would be: what Ee es anole 


inspire the output of programmes? Who will make 


hem? TO whom are 

hem? ’ they add 

pave access to ae ee ne oe 

g po ie ihe people, the State Government 
d OWards a more serene 
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conference of Information Ministers i he 
there was a groundswell of dend A New D lhi 
for a share in what is broadcast and ene r tates 
Centre. When it came to the State elecast_ by the 
more balanced coverage of rer asking for ; 
have a national import, there was events which 
between the Congress-ruled and th common cays 
ruled States. F non-Congresg 
Every State wants some Say i 

affairs of AIR and e a 

that the silence of the I&B Ministry tO be hoped 
owes itself to the Minister being creat this issue 
in heart-searching for a solution. Unless Tpi gaged 
of Centre- State relations is handled with | a 
and daring, there will be needless ae 
divnyenes. 

here had to be an intellec isfy} 
qualitatively different tenant ae rear aug 
the political pressures and quantitative arg mente 
information departments and ministers ia eee a 
Their grievance about the neglect by the Cone 
official media of their diverse heritages in art ee 
music, dance, languages, etc is genuine. It Hae 
set out in so many other words in the "Joshi c i 
mittee’s report. The people look to AIR and Door 
darshan for education and enlightenment, for P 
proving their minds and enriching their lives The 
hunger for culture and are not fed. But the sanen 
meee can be summed up by borrowing a 
of the saying in the Bible: “ i 

haker ae Bible: “To him who hath, 


ing of the 


Bias 
bination 
acerbity and 


MORE basically, media development has a bearing 
on human rights or their denial to sections of 
society. UNESCO’s report on international com: 
munication, prepared by the Nobel Prize winner 
Sean McBride and his team, has laid stress on this 
its own way: 

Communications has become a vi 
collective entities and communities. Societies 
whole cannot survive today if they are not prope 


informed...self-reliance, cultural identity, freedom; 
depender dignity, mut 
aid, participation in the reshaping of the environ 
jrations 

i 


ment, these are some of the non-material aspita er 
which all seek through communication. 2? hig 


tal need for 
as a 


competition, improved health, appropriete pao 
are also objectives among many other m 
be achieved without adequate communic : 
the provision of needed data.” 

For an India keen to prepare itse 
Century, access to information as 
rather than as a marketed commodity ora 
activity is a critical element in the f 
modernisation. Not every citizen nee 3 
flow of information or an equal amount eg 
leder Bat this access has to be 

re balanced if groups of citize 
condemned to an Pa citizenship becas 
live in isolated communities or On remot? 


a soc 
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pecause they are minorities and because they are 


ihe first-generation literates. 
ites As political consciousness increases, the demand 
the for information and the desire for free expression 
tie qill grow. This is a sure sign of responsible citizen- 
hich ship. 
use 
Tess | . 
“the i HOW do we prepare ourselves for this in India? To 
ped | recall a phrase and to emphasise a political method 
ssue | lose to Rajiv Gandhi’s thinking: by the processes 
aged | that lead toa consensus. There has to be some. 
pect | pasis for agreement on where we want the broad- 
ton | casting media to go. 
and | Will their direction be greater commercialisation 
| and consumerism or Will it be for public purpose? 
and There has to be a common commitment to pluralism 
e to and not just the image-making of one individual or 
ts of political party. There has to be quick and large- 
ates hearted redressal of complaints. 
tre's Concerted moves towards a consensus on com- 
afts, munications policies and two-way access to the 
been broadcasting media will remain a distant dream so 
Jon long as we are content to pay lip service to the 
oor principles of democratic governance. These were 
They | given moral status and universal applicability as 
ma long ago as in 1948 in the United Nations’ Declara- 
rent tion of Human Rights. AIR and Doordarshan will 
e invest these rights with flesh and bone when they 
: place their air time, resources and experience at the 
disposal of those contributing to the nation’s growth 
in the shape of material goods and cultural achieve- 
ments. 
“Tine If broadcasting is not to remain a cloistered 
eof vocation for the privileged, AIR and Doordarshan 
com- | Will also have to take a lively and informed interest 
inner | {all ideas of national significance and provide a 
this forum for untutored discussion. Air waves right- 
fully belong to a national trust rather than a state 
| for Monopoly. In realising this, the Government will 
asa į ‘lp AIR and Doordarshan to carve out for them- 
perly Selves their proper place in the value we put on 
dom, efending India’s civilisation and culture. D 
utua i ; 
iron- 
tions | 
‘her 
ii | ‘2 Deep Freeze 
ket 
ilitie 
act | ONS. RAGHAVAN 
an 
21s E Was a journalism class which included partici- 
p Tents from a number of African and other deve- 
pi free È Countries. I had been speaking about India’s 
> pe Soci ees as one of the institutions of a democratic 
si voi x Y along with a freely-elected parliament, an 
aid | withendent judiciary and an executive unidentified 
ag athe Political party in power. . 
mie) | “You ©! the African students was incredulous. 
ops | and yous that the government appoints the judges 


Ment, -Sy can decide cases against the govern- 
» Members of the public service commission 
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are appointed by the government but the commis- 
sion 1s independent in its choice of civil servants?” 

Jawaharlal Nehru, as the first Prime Minister of 
India, for 17 years, was principally responsible for 
building the institutions and conventions of demo- 
cracy, which are unknown to the majority of develop- 
ing countries that are under authoritarian regimes 
of various kinds. Nehru was in favour of yet another 
self-denying ordinance to which the government sub- 
mits itself in a mature democracy, namely that even 
a publicly-owned medium of communication should 
be given sufficient autonomy to function with pro- 
fessional objectivity rather than as a mouthpiece of 
the Government. Speaking in the provisional Parlia- 
ment on March 15, 1948 inreply to a debate on 
external publicity, Nehru said “My own view of 
the set-up for broadcasting is that we should appro- 
ximate as far as possible to the British model, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation.” 

Nehru envisaged a semi-autonomous corporation 
whose policy would be determined by the govern- 
ment but which would not be conducted as a govern- 
ment department. He did not think that this was 
immediately feasible, but “We should aim at that, 
even though we may have many difficulties. In fact 
in most matters we should aim at the semi-autono- 
mous corporation, the policy and other things being 
distantly conrolled by the government but govern- 
ment departments not interfering in their day-to-day 
activities.” 

Progress towards autonomy for the official media 
seemed likely when Indira Gandhi, as Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting in the Shastri 
Cabinet, appointed in 1964 a committee on broad- 
casting and the Information media. Known as the 
Chanda Committee after the name of its Chairman, 
it gave its report in April 1966, by which time she 
had become Prime Minister. The committee recom- 
mended public corporations for radio and television, 
saying “It is not possible in the Indian context for 
a creative medium like broadcasting to flourish 
under a regime of departmental rules and regula- 
tions and the rigid financial and administrative 
procedures of government.” 

The Indira Gandhi Cabinet considered the matter 
in December 1969, and the Lok Sabha was imform- 
ed in April 1970 that “the present is not an oppor- 
tune time to consider the conversion of All-India 
Radio into an autonomous corporation.” 

Then came the Emergency of 1975-76, during 
which the press was muzzled and even the proceed: 
ings of Parliament could not be reported fairly. 
With the defeat of the Congress in the elections of 
1977, the Janata Government formed the Working 
Group on autonomy for the broadcast media under 
the Chairmanship of the veteran journalist, B. George 
Verghese. The Janata Government was slow in ` 
acting on the Working Group’s unanimous. recom- 
mendation, in its report of February 1978, of a 
statutory national broadcast trust, and it fell before 
the relevant legislation could be enacted. os 

One might have expected the Congress, on comi 
back to power in 1980, to have learnt from 
humiliating experience of 1977 that person-to-pel 
communication is vastly more importa 
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n the mass media. Widespread illiteracy and 
y set close limits to the diffusion of es 
papers, radio sets and TV receivers. It is only in 

thorough going police state, with citizens eye oP 
ping on and informing against other citizens, tha 
the utilisation of the mass media for propaganda 
can bring returns to a government. Such a police 
state was not effectively established in India during 
the Emergency, and is unlikely ever to be. With an 
open society and a free press, the denial of auto- 
nomy to the brodcast media has resulted in Akash- 
vani and Doordarshan combining the worst features 
of both worlds: the obtrusive commercial advertising 
of privately-owned broadcasting, and the unabashed 
image-building and partisan treatment of news and 
current affairs associated with authoritarian regimes. 

‘The reason repeatedly trotted out by the govern- 
ment for denying autonomy to the broadcast media 
is that they have to serve the cause of development 
and national confidence-building. As regards deve- 
lopment, Akashvani and Doordarshan engage in 
publicity for what the government has done or pro- 
poses to do; their contribution to development 
through the dissemination of information relevant 
to the poor and the exploited is negligible. The press 
with its wide spectrum of private ownership has 
made a much bigger contribution. The Second Press 
Commission acknowledges in its report (April 
1982): “Though, judged by readership or by owner- 
ship, it is not necessary for most of our newspapers 

- to highlight the issues of poverty, the press has made 
a notable contribution by reminding readers of those 
who live below the poverty line and giving the 
ruling middle and upper classes a feeling of guilt.” 

Instead of promoting social awareness, the official 
medja with their entertainment fare based on the 
lowest common denominator of popular taste pro- 
mote a drugged indifference to problems. Radio 
sets are bought by most people for listening to film 
music, sports commentaries and spot news — not 
the dull discussion of current affairs. Likewise, TV 
sets aré bought mainly for viewing films and film- 
a circus shows and the recently 

uced serials depicting ur i - ifi 

= not Krishi Sane g urban middle-class life 
s regards confidence-building, is it promo 

Sweeping under the carpet fle problems of eae 

ption in places high and low, and of inefficiency and 

- callousness in the working of government depart- 
eats and municipal services? Akashvani plugs its 

on DEn, and Doordarshan turns its 
gaze away from, such unpleasant realities. 


Confidence in the self-correcti 
C rectin 
democratic system is better Beenie ees 


‘which exposes and thereby 
and social wrongs, 
he exposure of the 


and of the misuse 
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Hindi an 
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English from a single source, namely h 
> the 


extension of transmission time without the res 
of personnel and finance to make relevant 8$ 
grammes, resulting in the import and screeni TO- 
irrelevant and largely incomprehensible forej = 
comedy and detective serials; and the abo 
the annual licence fee (in the 1985-86 bud 
increasing reliance instead on commercials 
sored programmes. 

The latest in the series of studies of the 
media was undertaken by the Working Gr 
Doordarshan Software, of which the eminent soci 

Se : ; z cial 
scientist, Dr P.C. Joshi, was Chairman. In its re 
(April 1984), which is yet to be officially man 
public, the Working. Group endorsed the recommen. 
dation of the Second Press Commission that th 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting should i 
reorganised on the lines of the Railway Board aaa 
urged functional autonomy for Doordarshan. Since 
we do not have in India anything corresponding to 
the fairness doctrine which has emerged in the 
United States from court decisions in respect of the 
privately-owned broadcast media, or the Broadcast- 
ing Complaints Commission in UK, the Working 
Group also recommended the establishment of a 
national Doordarshan council. 

Two instances may be cited to illustrate the pathe- 
tic situation of Doordarshan as a limb of the 
Government. One, when the software group was at 
work, the Directorate General -had to seek the 
Ministry’s sanction each time a modest working 
lunch was to be served to members, or taxis hired 
for visits from Mandi House (the Working Group’s 
headquarters) to Akashvani Bhavan or other places. 
The other instance is a briefing session some years 
ago with the then Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting, designed to help him rebut the charge 
that Doordarshan ignored Opposition parties, during 
which the then Director-General reeled off a long list 
of non-Congress leaders whose remarks had been 
quoted by Doordarshan. What was the occasion 
for this unwonted wide-spectrum coverage? It was 
the death of Sanjay Gandhi in an_air-crash, follow- 
ing which the leaders of all political parties issue 
condolence messages. L 
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News and current affairs programmes are tg of 


important as well as sensitive compory Toten: 
any broadcasting service. The audio oT visua iis G 
tial of radio and television, their characte ned bY 
instant transmission and the vast reach gom 
the two media make the broadcast newe 
effective source of information for millions p Fndeed 
The programmes on current affairs may p 
exercise influence in the formation of pub nat dec?” 
particularly where the views held ate = 
seated. 
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Since these two categories of programmes 
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atthe interface between broadcasting and politics, 
any controversy about a broadcasting system often 
focuses on them. For the Same reason, the quantum 
of autonomy thata broadcasting system enjoys is 
often measured by its freedom in organising news 
and current affairs. It is for this reason that the 
contents of such programmes are often the cause of 
debate in Parliament. 


The news programmes of AIR and Doordarshan 
are at the centre of controversy for another reason. 
While the press is free of government control and 
has jealously guarded its freedom, radio and TV are 
run by government departments. Therefore, the 
e | discussion, invariably, revert to comparisons of the 
treatment of happenings as between the broadcast 
media and the print medium. 


The first charge against AIR and Doordarshan is 


a er SN mm 


— 


Oo 


d of biased presentations in favour of the government 
è and the ruling party, and the second of overloading 
9 their news bulletins with pronouncements of minis- 
© ters and officials. Even after the charges are refuted 
e with facts and figures in Parliament by successive 
t- ministers of Information and Broadcasting, there is 
E no denying that an impression that radio and TV 


are guided by non-professional considerations per- 
sists. 


IS the comparision between the news on radio and 
TV on the one side and in newspapers on the other 
fair? What are the restraints and compulsions under 
Which the broadcast media in our country function? 
Are the flaws attributable entirely to their function- 
Ing as government departments? 


If in some other countries radio and TV networks 

ave compelled even newspapers to change their 

approach to news and current affairs, what has the 
Performance of Indian radio and TV been like? 
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n ; 

as Answers to some of these questions have been 

wW- Provided by the news policy guidelines prepared by 

ed the advisory committee on official media which is 

chaired by G. Parthasarathi. The introduction to the 

guidelines clearly states that a well-informed public 

18 the foundation of the democratic process. AIR, 

Particular, has a countrywide reach. The press, 

Part from its circulation being largely confined to 

larp wan ares, does not carry news and views to the 

a Be illiterate population and the people living in 

mo ote areas. Newspaper readers have access to 

ost Bate than one newspaper only in a few metro- 

of W tan centres and therefore the number of readers 

af limite © CXPOsed to multiplicity of news sources is 

‘0 Sheet This places on AIR and Doordarshan a 

by el responsibility of broadcasting “factual, 

o Soure € 2nd objective” news and from wide-ranging 

ae | aes: The two media should also provide, where 

P 2s ‘ary, a background to the events and happen- 

n | ofpe Order that listeners and viewers in any part 

E ber COuntry are able to place such events in pro- 
150 Perspective. ‘ $ 
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guidelines lay stress on their relevance to “enable the 
people to understand national policies”. The focus 
Should be on information rather than on individuals: 
It is also necessary that views critical of official 
Policies and the manner of their implementation 
should find adequate time.” A related recommenda- 
tion is that in reporting on political controversies, 


the broadcast media should be guided by objectivity 
and fair play. 


_Due representation should be given to differing 
viewpoints. If the primary purpose of programmes 
on current affairs is “to enlighten the people on 
various aspects of political, economic, social and 
cultural developments,” says the policy paper “the 
treatment of the subject should be comprehensive, 
Projecting different points of view, and should aim 
at giving adequate background for a proper under- 
standing and interpretation of events and issues.” 


An interesting recommendation that the advisory 
committee has made is that there should be daily 
evaluation after the broadcasts and that a panel of 
outside experts in a particular language should be 
associated with this evaluation. 


This comprehensive policy paper also deals with 
some other specific aspects, including the coverage 
of Parliament, of the President and Prime Minister, 
of strikes and bandhs, of riots and disturbances, and 
of subversion and insurgency. The guidelines were 
accepted by the government and circulated to all 
radio stations and TV centres in 1982. 


ON the point of impartiality or objectivity, a foot- 
note needs to be added. Objectivity in broadcasting ` 
should, of course, mean that opinions expressed 
should be of the widest possible range but the Í 
weight of public opinion cannot be ignored, nor the 
fact thatthe range of views and the weight of 
opinion are constantly changing. Therefore thë cri- 
terion of objectivity cannot be applied in mathe- 
matical terms. The responsiblity rests with the 
broadcaster. He or she has to be knowledgeable 
and sensitive to issues, attitudes and changes in 
public life. 


Are the broadcasters in AIR and Doordarshan — 
applying these guidelines? Studies conducted onthe 
broadcast news programmes have not been parti- — 
cularly helpful. They have either skirted the main 
issue or reaffirmed the official stand. The politicians ; 
have generally looked at AIP and Doordarshan’s - 
performance from marrow political angle and the 
issue has hardly ever been projected for public dis 
cussions. Therefore one can only express a personal 
view. ; ; 


There is no doubt that AIR’s and Doordar 
centralised and hierarchical set-up and the ¢ 
and controls which are exercised are a C 
what ails broadcasting, particularly in it 
obligations. The bureaucrats ar 
obligations. Official interfere 


the fact of political press 
fact, such pressures exist 
ment-controlled system they a 
-well as througn bureaucrals. 


“government se 
to their security an 


But one may train 
has been a gradual decline in pro. 


competence. 


k ¿ erosion in self-confidence ana ip pri ue 
| sion. The staffing pattern in tne newsroo 

i he challenges faced. Rather than make 
Be Ten i AIR and Doordarshan 


journalists learn the skills, 


Nature of Gujarat 


have some comments on 

the article “Implications of 
Solanki’s Exist” by Anand K 
Sahay in Mainstream (July 13, 
1985). It seems that the writer of 
the article knows very little about 
the nature of the Gujarat agita- 
tion, It was against the rabid 
casteist policy and maladminis- 
tration of Madhavsinh Solanki, 
and not against the Backward 
Class Chief Minister. The agita- 
/ tors belonged to all castes and 
classes, including many from 
Backward Castes. Some leaders 
were Patels, but that did not 
mean that the agitation. was 
started by the Patels for the 
Patels. 

The Patel community is an 
enlightened and advanced com- 
munity and is always in the fore- 
front in the struggles and agita- 
tions against the evil vested 
interests. They were in the fore- 
front during the movement for the 


ed as police atrocities, burn- 
the independent news- 
the Chief Minister’s 
ent with the smuggler 
ongress-inspired com- 
iste riots. 


ure need not be denied. In 
in all systems. In a govern- 
re applied directly as 
The professionals in 
t service are more vulnerable to threats 
d career promotion. 


is need for a structural change. 
eat be constrained to observe that there 
fessional ethics and 


A direct consequence of this is the 
de in the profes- 
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Therefore, 


is also 


Agitation 


The Chief Minister Madhav- 
sinh Solanki was for the advance- 
ment of his own Backward 
Community — the low caste 
Kshatriyas, that is, the Barias, 
Patanwadias, Kolies, Thakardas, 
and not for other Backward 
Castes. All the members of the 
Lok Sabha, most of the Members 
of the Gujarat Assembly, the 
Chairmen of the District and 
Taluque Panchayats from his 
home-district Kaira belong to the 
Chief Minister’s caste. In com- 
munal riots too, more people 
belonging to the majority castes 
have been killed. 


Anand K. Patel 


ANAND K. SAHAY REPLIES 


A.K. Patel has got even his 
basic facts wrong. For instance, 
it is mischievous misrepresenta- 
tion of fact to state that all the 
Congress-1 Lok Sabha MPs from 
Gujarat come from the same 
caste as Solanki. I can rattle off 
a string of names to show that 
they do not, but for reasons of 
space would mention only a few: 
G.I. Patel, Harubhai Mehta, 
Ushaben Thakkar, Ranjitsinh 
Gaekwad and Ahmed Patel. 
These cover the Patel, Bania, 

- Brahmin and the Muslim Com- 
munities. 


Nowhere in my article have I 
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have been experimenting with making journalists 
How would the guidelines help? : 


Even though the Prime Minister has claim 
the two media have “greater degree of freed 
never before” and has agreed that TV a 
producers should be given considerable latitude ; 
making controversial programmes, his comme uy 
the quality of TV news was eloquent. He Sn 
word ‘‘terrible”, aison bulletins” 
cements”, and asked: “Who wants to 
news from Doordarshan?” get the latest 


Need one say more? One only hopes there wi 
follow-up action. L] Milks 


€d that 
om than 
nd radio 


used the 
and “announ- 


made any derogatory reference 
to the Patel community. I have 
only indicated their predominant 
position in the economic life of 
Gujarat. But the way A.K. Patel 
has rushed to the defence of ‘his’ 
community, imagining a wrong 
inflicted by me, shows that he is 
a victim of casteist prejudices. I 
can only hope he is nota cons- 
cious casteist. 

A.K. Patel asserts that the 
agitators belonged to all castes 
and classes. This surely 1s 4 
monstrous falsification of the 
present, for no serious observer 
in Gujarat could have failed to 
notice.that as a group it was the 
upper castes and classes who nite 
the motive force behind the agita 
tion and who were calling t ; 
shots. It is entirely conceiva i 


ward classes may ) 
ticipated in it here and there, Jno 
as I know many from Patels ; 
were and continue to remar aT 
Solanki’s side of the argu He 
But this is neither here no 

and is not inconsistent Wia Pal 
argument. Let us not orii 5 
the British ruled India T 
help of Indians who s 
their administration, po “nak? 
the army. This di 

even all of those 


the Raj. 
fay 
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Christianity in Kerala 


G. KRISHNAN-KUTTY 
GRISTIANITY has no roots in Kerala. After cen- 
| turies of development in a foreign land, Chris- 
| tianity has left no roots in the Indian soil. There 
| are churches, dioceses, educational institutions, and 
| hospitals. The Christian society in India has not 
| produced rare individuals from the society. 
j What is commonly said in Kerala is that the 
| Nayars are on the decline, the Ezhavas have risen 
| in status and that the Christians have become richer 
| and more powerful. Literary works have been 
| written and published on these themes. The lack of 
unity among the Nayars and their decline are often 
stressed. But is it really so? There is unity among 
the Nayars to the extent necessary and possible. If 
there is lack of unity, it is because they have their 
independent activities and plans of action. When 
they are absorbed in their independent activities, 
unity as such is not found. If what is required is 
į the unity of the pigs, it is certainly not present. 
Again, the decline of the Nayar dominance has to 
be understood in the proper sense. 

The affluence among the Christians has come 
about because of the special ways in which Chris- 
tianity was organised in India. Foreign connections 
of the Chirstian organisations cannot be under- 
estimated. If Christians are united, it is not real 
unity. They form themselves into cliques and 
groups to safeguard certain selfish interests and 
aspirations. Their unity is not directed to a com- 
Mon objective. It is certaily not for the good of the 
Country which they project; the Christians do not 
have such an objective. The Church authorities do 
not have the plan of working towards the progress 
and the greatness of the country. 

Christianity is passing through its last phase in 

€rala, as in other parts of India. Special reference 
to Kerala is made for the simple reason that the 

hristian population is precipitated mostly in Kerala. 

at I wish to emphasise upon is the point that 
bristianity is in its last phase in Kerala and that it 
as to be seen in that way. 

>ne present affluence, power, and position of the 
atistocrats among the Christians—leaving aside, for 
_* Present, the various denominations among them 
i Should be traced to the last phase of Christianity 

nthe country. Itis true that they are rich, that 
aa, Possess landed properties, and that they are 
cent eine high positions. As is well known, 26 per 
Chri of the total population in Kerala consists of 
io Stians of various denominations. The popul- 
l o Of Christians increased and they began to 


“upy high positions; they became strong in the 
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politics of Kerala. In this context, the real strength 
of the Christian converts have to be assessed and 
properly evaluated. 

There is only little evidence to prove that the 
Christians are guided strictly by Christian teachings, | 
principles, and ideas. The teachings of Jesus Christ 
are sources of inspiration throughout the world. The 
message of Christ, his sacrifices and martyrdom are 
of enduring value. But the question is how and to 
what extent Christians in particular areas of the 
world put them into practise effectively. 

In the field of medicine, Christian principles can be 
put into practice; but, it has to seen to be believed. 
It is possible to be a good medical practitioner with- 
out following the tenets of Christianity. Business 
tactics, tricks and diplomacy can be a good sub- 
stitute for Christian teachings and the Biblical 
phrases. Christians in Kerala, who have risen to 
positions in medicine and education are shrewd, cal- 
culating, and clever in strengthening their career. 
In fields where sacrifice and dedication are needed, 
career-mindedness can be only a twist and distor- 
tion. 

In the field of education—in conducting schools 
and colleges—the Christians have their own special 
ways of doing things. They are, to say the least, 
not intended to promote the great national interests 
of the country. The highly educated Christians in 
Kerala have made many conquests in the fields of- 
education and medicine. But, they have achieved 
this not by following the essentials of Christian 
teachings. 

What good has come out of conversion to Chris- 
tianity? After centuries of the existence of Chris- 
tians in Kerala, as a continuation of the processes of 
conversion, the contributions which have come from 
among the Christian converts is practically zero. It 
is this aspect of conversion to Christianity which is 
of paramount importance in an academic exercise 
of Christian missions in India. The Christians had 
all opportunities in India. They were not subjected 
deprivation and inequality. They had all opport- 
unities; and they could have made use of them pro- — 
perly. But, have they made use of these good op- — 
portunities in the best manner possible? ; 

If the Indian Christians have not made outstand- 
ing contributions, the reasons have to be ascertained, 
which means that they are not on a par with other 
Indians, that is Hindus as they are called—who ha’ 
made outstanding contributions in many ways a1 s 
at frequent intervals. The track record o e 
Christians in India can be carefully evaluated 
the activities of the Christians, it is cl 
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- nath Tagore? . 
: Kerels is the last place in the-world where Chris- 
tianity can have a stronghold. The Kerala culture 
is so complex and deep that Christianity cannot 
have a stronghold in one way or the other. The 
culture of Kerala has produced Sri Sankara, tbe 
greatest philosopher which the world has produced. 
This great philosopher emerged out from Kerala 
Which has its very special features. From the his- 
torical point of view, one can repeat that Kerala 
was a gift of Lord Parasurama to Brahmins; the de- 
bate about it is left out here. There are many other 
ingredients of Kerala culture which have not been 
properly probed into and brought to the surface. It 
is in such a cultural set-up that Christianity found 
its place—and a good place at that. „It is this 
phenomenon of the penetration of Christianity in an 
alien soil which has to be properly explained and 

` interpreted scientifically. 

There are two reasons for the apparent success of 
Christianity in Kerala, limiting the discussion to one 
region, but always having in mind the all-India 
perspective. The first is the gravity and intensity 
with which colonialism came to Kerala and had its 
grip over the land. Colonialism was a world-wide 
phenomenon and India was no exception. In the 
little region of Kerala, colonialism found a place, 
and worked itself in all possible ways. Missionary 
activities were mooted; conversion became a reli- 
gious fervour for fanatics. The second reason for 
the establishment of Christianity in Kerala is the de- 
cadence of Hinduism during a short period or 
interval. 

In the case of a civilisation like Hinduism, the 
decadence of a century or two cannot be exagger- 
ated. On the other hand, the adverse circumstan- 
ces were overcome and Hinduism became stronger 
than in the past. It was during the period of de- 
cadence of Hinduism that Christian Missions from 
abroad found shelter in India. They could be 
. Brushed aside like cobwebs. This is how Christian 
Missions have to be viewed. But, instead, mission- 
ary activities were given exaggerated importance. 
There were efforts to fight against missionary efforts; 

~ but, these efforts were not well oriented. Mission- 

= ary activities were only desultory; and, they could 

_ not leave lasting imprints in the country of the great 
Sages and rishis. 

A systematic study of 

-made by K. M. Panikkar 

1953. His magnum opus wa 

five years of research 


ate pamphlet was publish 
‘kar’s views by a Christian 
. In 1956, the thesis of Pa 
cally evaluated by me ina seminar held in 
the auspices of Ecole Pratique des 
f the Sorbonne. It was organised 
n of Professor F. Perroux, founder- 
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= comparable to those of C. V. RamamarnRebiadnay FoiieRcheh Mii abeecdastitute of App 


lied Economic 
cience (Institut de Science Economique Appliquee) 
A French translation. of this book was quick to 
come. The book of Panikkar took Europe by storm 
I also compared, in the course of my address to the 
Seminar, the thesis of Panikkar with the ideas of 
F. Perroux in his big book entitled L’ Europe sans 
Rivages (Unbound Europe), which was also publish- 
ed at that epoch. 


Christians in India are not those who emigrated 
from Europe or any Christian country. Europeans 
are the true Christians. In Europe, Christianity 
was firmly and permanently established. And the 
European civilisation produced endless results. The 
contributions came from true Europeans who made 
the necessary sacrifices also. The Europeans or true 
Christians are mentally and physically different 
from the Christians found in India. Indian Chris- 
tians, with their regional and local variations, are 
radically different from Europeans or true Chris- 
tians. In fact, even a comparision is ridiculous; but, 
it can be permitted because there are similarities in 
names. 


Christians in India were Hindus once, but they 
are no longer so; this happened because of prosy- 
letisation and the part played by missionaries. 
There was forced and cruel conversion to the Chris- 
tian religious sects. The Portuguse methods of 
conversion were different from those adopted by the 
British. There were many who stoutly refused to 
be converted to Christianity. Attempts to convert 
the lower sections in India succeeded. In Kerala, the 
Parayas and the pulayas, who were untouchables, 
could be forced to accept the Christian faith. They 
are the forefathers of the Christians who are now 
prominently placed in Kerala. Those who were 
Nayars once were also in the group of converts. The 
process of conversion and the methods adopted to 
create denominations of Christians is a subject. for 
specialised treatment. Ordinary Christians were 
trained in religious institutions in India and abroad. 
Some of the Christians who were forced to be in 
Seminaries later broke away from their mentors and 
began ordinary lives. Some Christian intellectuals 
picked up quarrels with the religious heads who 
worked in Kerala. 


Christians in Kerala changed in the recent 
decades; even after Panikkar published his erudite 
work. The recent developments among the Chris- 
tians are interesting. This theme has to be viewed 
in the historical perspectives. They have formed 
political groupings in recent years. The Nayar 
leaders, headed by Mannath Padmanabhan, put 
forth a strong opposition to the undue claims put 
forth by the Christians, especially in education. In 
the meanwhile, rivalry among the Christians them- 
selves also emerged out. The missionaries continue 
their efforts in the changed atmosphere in Kerala. 
Their hold upon the people is certainly on the dec- 
line. Educational institutions of different disciplines 
began to grow in Kerala. The NSS colleges, to give 
a good example, began to spread in different parts 
of Kerala. Without financial support from foreign 
countries, these educational institutions took shape 
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with the money created from inside sources. 

| Only a very small section was converted to 
| Christianity. Nobody imagines a situation when the 
| whole of Kerala was converted to Christianity as 
| such. But in Europe, as is well known, there was 
| complete conversion; and a whole civilisation was 
puilt up around it. It is true that India is a country 
wedded to secularism and democracy. The Constitu- 
tion of India gives equal rights to all citizens. It is 
in this context that we have to view the situation of 
Christian converts in the country. Communalism 
has become a big threat to the country. An alien 
force like Christianity, especially when it is not 
fully rooted in the soil, can stir up forces against 
the spirit of secularism. The people have to, react; 
and their reactions have to be watched and studied. 
| The recent incident in Kerala abound the detention 
of a girl in the ninth standard in Carmel School at 
Trivandrum is a good example of the reaction of the 
people. It took the whole State by storm. The 
missionaries have lost their grip over the people; 
| Keralites of today react strongly against injustice 
| and cruelty on the part of the missionary agents. 
| Some decades ago; there could not have been such a 
| storm over a minor incident. At the same time, it is 
| reported that the Pope is coming to Kerala in 1986. 
He is learning Malayalam for this purpose. There 
are Europeans who!know Indian languages, especially 
| Sanskrit fairly well. When the atom bomb fell in 
| Hiroshima in 1945, Robert Oppenheimer quoted 
| from the Bhagavad Gita. It was the outburst of a 
| great scientist who quoted from out of his heart and 
| 
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| soul. It is different from the diplomacy of a religious 
| head however eminent he is. 
| Christians in Kerala, at present, have only very 
| limited programmes. This again can be reviewed in 
| the historical perspective. What they want is econo- 
| mic security, and the observance of certain customs 
| and beliefs. They have a tradition though it is 
changing. They have certain ways of doing things. 
| They quarrel among themselves when their limited 
| interests are touched even in a very insignificant 
way. And they group together to safeguard and 
| promote certain interests. They have politics too. 
| They want to maintain some status as they conceive 
| of it. They are not interested in grandoise research 
| programmes. Educated Christians are interested in 
statistics and surgery; they want to compile data, 
| Without even interpreting them. Some of them are 
| interested in rural development. In these activities, 
they cannot introduce sectarian interests. ; 
. Itis clear that Christians have serious difficulties 
in adapting themselves to the rest of the population. 
hristians may befriend others, but when major 
Situations arise they defend what can be called 
a Christian interest or the interest of a sectarian 
community or group. These interests naturally 
Clash with the interests of others whose socio- 
economic background is different. In subjects of all- 
ndia importance or of universal significance a 
narrow Christian interest cannot triumph. There 
annot be statistics or surgery for Christians alone. 
ven highly educated Christians have the sectarian 
- Some of them have picked up quarrels 
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doctor of medicine told me that he left a Missi 
Hospital for the reason that “they used to pee 
for erant 

hristians in India have to merge thi i : 
the Hindu fold or with fellow Indians. "the Cones i 
tution of _India has provisions to protect the inte- — 
rests of minorities; it is as it should be. But the true 
issue is something else. Christians have to be 
Indians whatever be the changes which have to be 
brought about. They were Hindus in the past; and 
they will have to be Hindus again. Therein lies 
salvation for the Christians. Otherwise they will 
continue to be a minority and a burden to the 
people and the State. 

The present affluence of the Christians, the stable 
positions which they occupy, and their agitational 
activities can all be traced to the last phase in the 
existence of Christianity in this country. The real 
force in India is the vitality, and certainly the great- 
ness of the Hindu culture which is having a new and 
further stage in its development. There is no ques- 
tion of a Hindu-Christian fight. There are Muslims 
too in India with a powerful social fabric and 
economic background. The caste system and the 
characteristics of the class formation are factors to 
be taken into account. They only add to the conclu- 
sion that Christianity has faded away from the main- 
land of India. And the Christians of today have to 
be the Hindus of tomorrow. In France, a country 
of high culture, all Indians are always called Hindus; 
a Hindu or a Muslim or a Christian is called hindou 
(which means Hindu). Colonialism and imperialism 
of the British type have done much havoc in this 
country. One by one, the ruins have to be repaired. 
When colonialism disappeared in India, Christianity 
also disappeared; what is found in modern India is 
the last phase of Christianity. 

The Christians in Kerala are presently in affluent 
circumstances; but it is only the last flicker of the 
candle which the colonial rulers lighted. Those con-- 
cerned should understand this as early as possible. Œ 


Hiroshima (from page 14) 


atomic bombs and causing an unprecedented (in) ~ 
human massacre. bs 

Why did the then American Government not try. 
to save thousands and thousands of human lives by 
shelving the atomic bombs and responding to the 
Japanese peace offer? Why did the American Go 
ernment which was all too eager to involve the Ret 
Army in the invasions of Japan, stage a volte 
within a week’s time and showed resentment at the 
Soviet invasion of Japan? What, indeed were the 
motives of the United States in employing the ne 
found atomic weapon in a dazzling and unnety 
manner ? Bec S 

These are the questions which if answere 
tively, would give an altogether ne 
history of the world. It is not out o. ‘Place 
surmise that the Americans used th 
their whipping boys to warn the S 
succinctly by P.M.S. Blackett, the 
ping of the atomic bombs on J. 
so much the last act of the ho 
first act of the cold war. 
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ae Supreme Court judgement in Mohammad 
Ahmad Khan vs Shah Banu Begum case, gener- 
ally known as Shah Banu case has created a vehe- 
ment reaction and has become a burning issue and 
topic of the day particularly among Muslim circles. 
A lot has been said and written in the newspapers in 
support of and against the said judgement. 

Those who support the judgement argue that 
justice has been done to a victim of injustice thus it 
is in accordance with the spirit and teachings of 
Islam. The supporters of judgement include Muslim 
intellectuals, experts in law, social workers and 
general people who love justice. None of them be- 
long to the category which is dubbed as “‘progres- 
sive? or “atheist”, otherwise it was probable that 
the whole discussion would have been turned from 
the real issue towards some other direction. 

Those who are against the judgement include the 
religious and political leaders of Muslims and their 
various organisations. They characterise it as an 
attack on Shariat (Islamic Law) and Muslim Per- 
sonal Law and “interference in religion” which 
cannot be permitted. So religious and political 
leaders of Muslims have organised a protest cam- 
paign among Muslims. 

Prominent leaders of Muslim Personal Law Board, 
Muslim Majlis Mushawart, Jamat-e-Islami, Jamiat- 
e-Ulema, Muslim League, Majlis  Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen, Majlis Tamir-e-Millat and other organis- 
ations have issued statements condemning the 
judgement. Maulana Syed Abdul Hasan Ali Naqvi, 
| President Muslim Personal Law Board, has said that 
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this judgement has given rise to apprehensions that : 


Some aspects of Islamic Shariat may be misinter- 
= preted. We should carefully and seriously study the 
ë: whole judgement and necessary steps should be 
_ taken to project Muslim Laws in the light of Quran 
and Ahadis in a correct form before the Supreme 
Court. (Qaumi Awaz, April 28), 

The Working Committee of Muslim Personal Law 
Board, consisting of top leaders of all the religious 
id political organisations, says in its resolution 
jat the regretable judgement of Supreme Court is 
_ an open interference in Shariat Law which can never 

be accepted by Muslims. (Qaumi Awaz, May 16). 
Maulana Asrar-ul-Haq Qasimi, General Secretary 
niat-ul-Ulema, in a statement has criticised the 
Court judgement and said that any attempt 
he author is a Member, Executive Committee, 
ional Federation of Indian Women and 
Secretary, Delhi Mahila Federation. 


. judgement is “‘interference in the religion.” 
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Maintenance of Divorcee: Some Questions 


to amend the Holy Quran is interference in the 
religion. This judgement has opened the door for 
direct interference in the religion of Muslim (Qqumj 
Awaz, April 26). 

The Working Committee of Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
Hind has passed three resolutions about this judge- 
ment: (1) The judgement of Supreme Court js 
interference in Muslim Personal Law; (2) It ex- 
Presses its concern on the injustices being done to 
women due to some misunderstandings about the 
rights given to women in Muslim Personal Law and 
due to the fact that Islamic Law is not being abided 
in a proper way in Muslim Society; (3) It feels it 
necessary to organise a movement all over the 
country, through Muslim Personal Law Board 
(Qaumi Awaz, May 7). 

The Majlis Shura (National Advisory Council) of 
Jamaat-e-Islami has said that Supreme Court judge- 
ment and the application of Section 125 of Cr. P.C. 
is interference in the Muslim Personal Law and has 
asked the Muslims to follow the Shariat Laws in the 
real sense. 

It should be noted here that the Ulemas and 
respected leaders of Muslim community while 
characterising the Supreme Court judgement as 
interference in the religion have accepted, though 
in indirect way, that in the Muslim Society injustice 
is being done to women because the Shariat laws 
are not being followed in the real sense. 

What step will be taken by these respected leaders 
of Muslim community to prevent the injustices being 
done to Muslim women and for reform, no one 
knows. 

Now when the Supreme Court has given its 
judgement in favour of a woman or if said in more 
appropriate words, it made the efforts of a Muslim 
husband to deny his ex-wife with her legal rights a 
total failure, a tremendous storm is being created. 
But the Muslim men, not from today but since a 
long time, by grossly violating the instructions © 
Shariat, are giving divorce to their wives by incorrect, 
rather forbidden method and continue to deprive 
them of the rights given to them under the Shariat. 
But to take any step to prevent this injustice is 4 
far off thing and not a single voice has been raise 
against this objectionable and wrong practice. 

Why such a dead silence is being maintained 02 
this question? The reason becomes obvious Whe $ 
we see what is the way of thinking of these grea 
learned brothers who say that the Supreme Cour 


Holy Quran and Hadis have given sanctity t° 
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Nikah (Marriage) thus wife has “a respectable place 
jn Muslim society. But according to Qazi-Zain-ul- 
Abidin “to ask a man to pay maintenance to his 
divorcee for an indefinite period is like to ask the 
employer to pay salary to a person whom he has 
removed from his service or is like to ask the tenant 
to pay rent to the landlord even after vacating the 
place”. (Qaumi Awaz, May 4). 


Lakhs of Musllms are employed in Government 
or other offices or work in factories. Every month 
they get their salary regularly. But when they are 
retired from the service the Government pays them 
monthly pension and other offices and factories pay 
them a big amount in the name of gratuity and 
Provident Fund etc. what’ is the “Fatwa” of our 
Jearned Qazi Sahib in this matter? Whether this big 
amount of money which has been taken without 
doing any work and after retirement is ‘‘halal”? 1f 
it is so or not so, can be produce any verse (Ayit) of 
Holy Quran or Hadis in its support? All know very 
well that the learned Qazi Sahib has no answer of 
these questions. So we will proceed further. 


MANY Muslims are engaged in business and trade 
also. How far they comply with the instructions and 
morals prescribed by Islam about trade? Today how 
many Muslim brothers engaged in trade and busi- 
ness comply with these religious instructions and 
moral values about trade? 


Holy Quran in Ayel-275 of Surah Al-Buqur for- 
bids and prohibits interest or usury. In Ayet 283 of 
the same Surah facility of “‘pledge in hand” has 
been provided for getting loan. About this facility 
provided in Holy Quran, many authentic interpreters 
of Quran say “‘it is not permitted for a pawnee (one 
who keep a thing as pledge at hand as security for 
the amount given as loan) to use or draw any benefit 
from the pledged thing. To live in a house kept as 
“pledged at hand” in lieu of loan without paying 
rent to the owner or letting it on rent and use the 
amount of loan is equivalent to take usury”. - How 
much we comply with this command of Holy 
Quran. 

In the same way to give land for cultivation pur- 
Poses on rent and consume the money of rent is 
equal to usury. According to Jabir people used 
to take land from its owner for cultivation and give 
him one quarter, one third or half of the production 
as rent. About this practice Holy Prophet said if 
One has cultivable land either he himself should 
cultivate that land or give it to some one without 
any remuneration. If he do not want to do so then 
he should with held that land i.e., not give it to any 
One on rent (Bukhari Sharif). How much we follow 
these instructions? Many examples of violations of 
Commands of Quran and Hadis can be cited. But 
Such violation of Shariat is neither condemned nor 
any steps are taken to enforces it. Why? 

Islam has provided the man a facility to divorce 


is wife under certain specific compelling conditions. ' 


As Islam has instructed it cannot be used as a right 
at pleasure. Holy Quran has shown in detail the 
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“such a righteous Muslim who pays Mahar. By 
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correct method of divorce. In Ayat 1 and 2 of Surah 
Talaq the instruction is “to call to witness two just 
men among you to attend dissolution of marriage 
tie”, 

But today Muslim men treat the facility of divorce 
asa right of man, and whether there exist specific 
compelling conditions or not they use this facility 
about which they think it is their right — so easily 
that, it is enough to “utter the word Talaq thrice 
and Talaq (divorce) occurs”. Some people are so 
easy-going that they do not want to take the trouble 
of moving the tongue, to utter the word Talaq. 
They announce the Talag in a newspaper, get rid of 
the wife and swallow all her rights. 


Holy Quran and Hadis say that the payment of 
Mahar (Dower paid by husband for contracting 
marriage) is a must for and is a duty of husband. 
Under the Ayat 236 and 237 of Surah AI-Buqur, 
instructions are that if marriage had been proposed 
but afterward man cancels that proposal, then he 
stould pay some amount to the women. If Nikah, 
marriage, has been performed and the woman has 
been brought to the house of husband and the man 
divorces her before touching her even then he should 
pay her half of the amount of Mahar. 


How far these commands of Holy Quran about 
the payment of Mahar are being followed? Now it 
has become a custom that after bringing the bride to 
his house the husband on the very first night when 
obviously the atmosphere becomes sentimental for 
both, asks his wife, “you have forgone with 
the Mahar?” It is but natural that due to shyness 
she keeps quiet. Her silence is taken as if she has 
agreed to forgo with Mahar. On divorce she is not 
paid the Mahar. There may be one in thousands, 


violating the Shariat instructions to deny the woman 
of her right has been made a normal practice. And 
the “Protector of Shariat” have been keeping silence 
on these violations. 


Holy Quran has given to the women the right to 
get a prescribed share from the property of their © 
parents and their husband, property includes every 
kind of property, it may be cash, moveable or 
immoveable property, agricultural land or industrial 
unit or shares in industrial and other enterprises. 
Detail instructions about it are given in Ayats 7, 11 
and 12 of Surah Al-Nisa. Every one knows it very 
well how much share a woman gets from the pro- 
perty of her parents. If she becomes widow, the 
in-laws instead of giving her prescribed share in 
husband’s property think it more than sufficient 
provide her the facility of ““boarding and lodgin 
in their house. as ; 


One who commits such open violations of in 
tions of Shariat and Personal Law is none b 


ning to launch an all India movement | 
Muslim Personal Law, have beer 
ing quiet on all the above men 
the instructions of the Shari 
Personal Law committed by men 


by 
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of the rights of women granted by the religion, 
why? 

fone objection on Shah Bano, which apparently 
seems to be principled and justified, is that why she 
has approached a secular, non-Islamic, court for the 
settlement of a “Shariat”, or religious issus? Here 
two questions arise. One is. that if some Muslim 
js deprived of his due share in the property of his 
father and family, if some one occupies illegally the 
property of a Muslim, or some one does not pay the 
rent of the house, shop or Jand of a Muslim or does 
not return the loan taken from him then in which 
court this Muslim goes to get justice, to get back 
his house, shop or land with due rent, and to get 
back the money given by him as loan? Is that court 
“Sharait? court or an ordinary criminal or civil 
court and High Court or Supreme Court. If a 
Muslim man’s going to such a secular and non- 
Sharai court, is not objectionable and if Shah Bano 
goes, it becomes objectionable. Why? Only because 
she is not a man but a woman! 

The second question is where are “‘Shariat Courts” 
and how they work. There is an “Amarat Shariaya” 
in Bihar State. It publishes an Urdu weekly also, 
which gives in detail all its activities. If you go 
through this weekly you will find that the Amarat 
Sharaiya does not intervene to prevent the aforesaid 
violations of the commands of Quran and orders of 
Shariat. This weekly publishes every week complaints 
of many women as “Notice”? that their husbands 
have gone to some unknown place leaving them 
alone and since many years they are not getting any 
maintenance from their husbands and thus living a 
miserable life. The Qazi of Amarate Sharaiya in 
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Socialization of the Chinese Individual 
i New Morals 
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is “notice to the husband asks him to appear 
before his court within the prescribed period and 
give his explanation otherwise the court will give: its 
judgement in his absence. Thus a legal formality is 
completed. Naturally the husband does not appear 
before the court and on the expiry of the announced 
period the Qazi declares the Nikah (marriage) dis- 
solved, the. woman gets the divorce but is deprived 
of “Mahar” (the dowry that should be paid by 
husband for contracting marriage) etc. 

By misinterpreting the Ayet 229 of Surah “Al- 
Buqur’, it may be argued that according to com- 
mand given in this Ayet the wife can get Qula 


(divorce at her initiative) only after paying some- 


thing to husband in this case she has forgone with 
her Mahar. But this argument is totally wrong 
because on reading the full Ayet we find that what 
is said in it is “‘...if they fear that they may not be 
able to keep the limits of Allah (imposed by Allah) 
in that case it is no sin for either of them if woman 
ransom herself.” It is obvious from this Ayet that 
the Settlement (of the said issue) is made in the 
presence of both the sides. Iman Shafaie and Iman 
Ahmad prefer it that a judge Hakam is appointed 
from the families of husband and wife and Iman 
Malik says it is a condition, obviously wife and 
husband will be present before the judges for the 
settlement. But the method of work of Shariat 
courts functioning in Bihar and some other places is 
such that only a formality is completed and Qazi 
announces his decision and dissolves the Nikah. 
Another example of the method of functioning of 
these courts has come before the public recently. 
According to the reports published in the national 
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ress (June 22 and 23) a married Muslim lady 
Zulaikha Bibi (in Malyali Bevee) of Beemapally, 


g | pear Trivandrum, was “sentenced” by a Jamaat 
is | Shariat court, for a'legedly committing adultery and 
T | consuming alcohol in the privacy of her house, a 
d | punishment of “101 lashes followed by a close head 
- shave”. ee 
d | Zulaikha Bi Bi took courage and refused to accept 
y | this unjustified sentence and issued a legal notice 

| through her lawyer against the Muslim Jamaat 
È ! Committee and its Quazis who had sentenced her 
1- | asking them to retract their accusations or face her 
la | jn the Court. M.A. Wahid, husband of Zulaikha Bi 
an | Bi, who had rushed back from a gulf country where 
h | he was employed, on receiving his wife’s SOS, also 
g | said that the charges against her were a fabrication. 
at | The Jamaat Committee seeing that the threat of 
e ' legal action hanging over its head announced that 
1) | the sentence issued by its Quazis is being withdrawn 
n | as accusations against her were found baseless. 
at f It is how these “Shariat Courts” work. It is being 
1e | suggested that to settle the cases about divorce, 
n | maintenance and inheritance ete Shariat conrts 
d | should be formed all over the country having the 
n | status like that of lower courts, High Courts and 
d | Supreme Court. In view of these experiences the 
i | said proposal is not the solution of the problem. 
at | 
is | ® 
Zi | 

THOSE who say that there is need of some reforms 

of | in Muslim Personal Law, in view of the needs of 
y. | the present conditions, never mean that there should 
al | be any basic change in the Muslim Personal Law or 


do away with any basic instructions or religion. 
Islamic Fiqua, Shariat, is not in the form ofa 
single written code. At present, in the Islamic 
| world about a dozen schools of Fiqua are in practice 
| and followed including those known as Fiqua 
| Shafaie, Humbali, Maliki, Hanafi, Shia Imamia, 
| Ismailia, Zaidia, Batinia, and Rabazia etc. Many of 
| these schools are followed and practiced by the 
| Muslims in India and the neighbouring countries. 
j All those who follow one or the other ofthe 
| above mentioned school of Fiqua or Shariat are 
Muslims, no one denys and cannot deny this fact. 
The Almighty God, Holy Prophet, Holy Book 
Quran and the Kalmai Tayyabba of all of them is 
the same. Despite of this fact we have divided our- 
Selves into the followers of different schools of Fiqua. 
None of the Fiquas, of these Imams is against or 
contrary to the commands of Quran or Hadis. In 
| Spite of it on many issues the rulings or instructions 
| ofthese Imams are quite different with each other. 
| Some of them are strict and some are soft and 
| elastic. As Maulana Ashraf Thanvi has said if hus- 
| band goes mad the Hanafi Fiqua does not help the 
| Wife in in the matter of divorce, but the Maliki 
| xlqua permits her to put up her case before a 
| anchayat of Muslims. If there is no Quazi then a 
| *anchayat consisting of three religious Muslims of 
the locality can investigate her case and give its 
Judgement according to the provisions of the Shariat. 
tne Shafaie and Maliki Fiquas make the presence 
and agreement of Wali (Patron) obligatory for the 


‘in Muslim contries recently. 
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Nikah (Marriage) butin the Hunbali and Hanifi 
Fiquas, itis not obligatory but a condition if the 
would be husband and wife are adolescents. 

_ Many such examples will be found Tegarding 
important issues connected with Shariat or Personal 
Law. None of these Fiquahs is contrary to or at 
variance with Quran or Ahadis. Taking in view 
today’s conditions and their demands, if a collection 
of all such elastic rulings about issues connected 
with Personal Law, from the Fiquas ofall Imams 
is compiled and published in the form of a Code, if 
will be a code in accordance with the commands of 
Holy Quran and Ahadis, so it will be accepted as 
Personal Law suited to the present conditions and 
requirements of the day. 


ALL of us know that Holy Quran has declared 
interest or usury, forbidden and prohibited. A 
Muslim organisation of our country, aims of which 
include establishment of rule of Islam (Iqamat- 
e-Din) in India, is running an Interest Free Loan 
Scheme. If any Muslim applies fora loan, after 
getting appropriate security from him it gives loan i 
to him. But the amount he gets as loan is less than 
the amount applied for because some amount is 
deducted in advance from it in the name of 
“administrative charges’. The applicant has to 
return the same amount which was written in his 
application which isan amount more than the 
one which was handed over to him. This extra 
amount collected from him, whatever may be the 
plea and whatever name may be given to it, is usury 
or interest and is forbidden. But now itis being | 
treated as proper and permissible to suit the require- 
ments of the present economic conditions in which 
the need of taking loans for verious purposes is ever 
increasing. : 

When we women say that, taking in view the 
requirements of the present conditions, some reforms 
should be introduced in Muslim Personal Law to 
suit the requirements of the present conditions, what © 
we mean is only that as suggested above all such 
rulings and instructions from the Fiquas of all the 
Imams, which ensure the women to get the justice 
provided to them in the Holy Quran and Ahadis, 
collected, compiled and published in the form ofa — 
code. This will be the reformed Personal Law suited — 
to the requirements of the present day. And as the 
fact stands this compiled code will be fully in accor- 
dance with the commands of Quran and Ahadis. 
This compilation work should be done, not merely 
and exclusively by the traditional ulemas but jointly — 
by the ulemas and enlightened Muslim intellectals 
and experts of law who are well versed in Fiqu 
also by keeping in view the reforms brought abo 


Muslims of any country of the world cannot cl 
that they are the only real and genuine Muslin 
When Muslims of other countries 
and are introducing reforms in 
Law that suit the requirements of tt 
tions then how such step taken b 
India can be impermissible and un: 
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Independence Day Pledge 


India achieved independence thirty-eight years ago on this day, as a 
result of great sacrifices and self-denials made by freedom-fighters and 
martyrs. The struggle to free the country’s masses from poverty and 
deprivation started from that day—keeping UNITY the target for this vast 
sub-continent inhabited by people of various caste and creed. The evil forces 
of separatism and communal feeling are impeding our progress and 


endangering the integrity of the country and its people. 


As an outcome of the right policies followed by The Left Front 
Government, West Bengal is free from the danger of the sundering forces. 


In this atmosphere of amity and unity, let us take the vow of bringing into 


being anew West Bengal—hand in hand with brothers from all caste, 


religion and language. Let us strive for fulfilling the objectives—emancipa- 


tion from poverty, ensuring health for all, installation of new industries, 


spread of education among masses, upkeep of „national unity and healthy 
culture, despite our limited resources and various obstacles through the 
e concerted effort of the Government and the people. Let this be our 
| Independence Day Pledge. 


Government of West Bengal 
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Supreme Court Judgement and Job Security 


O.P. GUPTA 


ay BE recent Supreme Court judge- 
ment has upheld the discre- 
tionary powers of the disciplinary 
authorities to impose the penalty 
of dismissal, removal or reduction 
in rank without giving any 
opportunity to an official con- 
cerned, that is, by not holding an 
enquiry into the allegations. It 
has therefore created a sense of 
great insecurity in the minds of 
about a crore of employees in the 
Central and State services. It has 
also shocked democratic minded 
people as this is an attack on the 
very basis of our concept of 
natural justice. 

The Government servants 
enjoyed security of job even 
under the 1935 Act. These pro- 
tective provisions were incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution of free 
India though these have gradual- 
ly suffered erosion. The right of 
second opportunity before impos- 
ing a major penalty was with- 
drawn in 1971. And now the 
Supreme Court upholds denial of 
any opportunity itself. 

Article 311(2) reflects the 
doctrine of “King’s pleasure” but 
with a view to extend the benefit 
of Article 14 and to ensure seem- 
Ing fairness of the Government, 
Tules were framed which were 
somewhat more liberal than the 
constitutional provisions. These 
rules are statutory, that is, framed 
under Article 309 and provide 
Some sort of -inquiry before 
taking any drastic action against 
an employee. They are all devised 
with one common objective — 
the public good. Society has an 
interest in the due discharge of 
duties by public servants. For the 
efficient discharge of duties, 
Public servants must have a sense 
of security. 


The author is Secretary 
General, National Federation 
of Post and Telegraph Emp- 
loyees (NFPTE). 


The Government rarely used 
its powers under Article 311(2)(b), 
which is impracticability of hold- 
ing an inquiry, or even under 
sub-clause (c), that is, the security 
of the State. In fact, whensoever 
these powers were used, which 
admittedly was very rarely, both 
the High Courts as well as the 
Supreme Court set aside issues 
thereunder by insisting on hold- 
ing of some sort of inquiry. 
Consequently, a number of execu- 
tive instructions were issued. 
Only a few months back, the 
Government postponed decision 
on evolving guidelines in the 
matter pending the Supreme 
Court’s verdict with the expecta- 
tion that the judgement might 
sover the procedure also with a 
view to stop misuse of powers. 

The Supreme Court has, how- 
ever, declared the ‘“‘liberal’’ rules 
as void on the plea that no rule 
can curtail the powers given to a 
disciplinary authority under the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court 
went a step further and rejected 
the plea for benefit of Article 14. 
And it is this aspect which has 
provoked legal’ luminaries to 


jump into the controversy and 


compelled even Congress leaders 
to express disapproval of vesting 
unbridled authority with the 
bureaucracy. $ 
Thus, if the employees have to 


get back what they had hitherto. 


enjoyed, they have to secure 
amendment of the Constitution 
itself. And this is no easy task. 
Not only are their links with the 
politicians very weak, if not non- 
existent, but also no amendment 
would be possible without the 
consent of the ruling party. It is 
the Government headed by this 
Party that has not only used the 
draconian provisions to throw 
out of employment over 600 rail- 
way workers after their strike of 
1981 but also preferred the 
appeal before the Supreme Court. 

It is this difficulty that has 
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created a sense of insecurity as 

now no legal remedy lies unless 

the Supreme Court agrees to 

review its decision and tenders 

specific advice to the Government’ 
instead of making vague obser- 

vations as has been done in this — 
case. Of course, the legal battle 

to restore supremacy of law of 

natural justice as provided in 

Article 14 is an outlet which the 

lawyers will handle. 

Non-holding of an inquiry by 
itself is not the main cause of 
apprehension as the existing 
procedures are not Satisfactory 
besides being time-consuming. 
Earlier when the second oppor- 
tunity was available after the 
enquiry, an official could offer a 
somewhat effective defence by 
utilising the contradictions in 
the statements of the witnesses. 
Thus the enquiry served a some- 
what useful purpose. Now this 
is to be done in an appeal after 
dismissal/removal, that is, after 
throwing the man on the streets 
without a livelihood. But with 
this interpretation even this 
appeal will become ineffective 
not only because of lack of know- — 
ledge about the contradictions in 
the evidence but also because of — 
the absence of knowledge of 
grounds which warranted imposi- — 
tion of a major penalty. In fact, 
the Supreme Court recognising 
this visualises an appeal agains 
non-holding of an inquiry onl 
It observed: va 
... he can claim ina department 
appeal or revision that an inquiry i 


imposed upon him unless 1 
a similar situation prevai 
of hearing of the appeal 
application. ... ESE 


where administrative discretion is 
exercised. It will consider whether 
clause (b) or an analogous provision 
in the service rules was properly 
applied or not. The finality given by 
clause (3) of Article 311 to the disci- 
plinary authority’s decision that it was 
not reasonably practicable to hold 
the inquiry is not binding upon the 
court.... 

The Supreme Court has also 


observed that 
The court will also examine the 
charge of mala fides, if any made in 
the writ petition. In examining the 
relevancy ofthe reasons, the court 
will consider the situation which 
according to the disciplinary autho- 
rity made it come tothe conclusion 
that it was not reasonably practicable 
to hold the inquiry. If the court finds 
that the reasons are irrelevant, then 
the recording of its satisfaction by the 
disciplinary authority would be an 
abuse of power conferred upon it by 
clause (b) and would take the case 
out of the purview of that clause and 
the impugned order of penalty would 
stand invalidated. ... 

But this will be an ecye-wash 
in the absence of knowledge of 
the charges alleged and the 


Official’s right to rebut them. 
@ 


THIS contention of the Supreme 
Court of looking into the ‘mala 
fide’ approach of the disciplinary 
authority is exposed in its judge- 
ment on Government’s appeal 
onthe Loco workers’ reinstate- 
ment. Jn our country, strike isa 
recognised weapon for settlement 
of demands. The various provi- 
sions of the Essential Services 
Maintenance Act deny what is 
provided in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act in which strikes are 
made impossible by referring 
issues to arbitration/conciliation. 
In fact a strike takes place only 
as a last resort and in Govern- 
“ment services because Govern- 
ment asthe empoyer refuses to 
bind itself tothe laws it lays 
down for the private employer. 
Generally there is no violence or 
sabotage during a strike. The 
trouble starts only after repres- 
nislet loose on the striking 
rkers. ; 

‘At is regrettable that the Court 
tead of looking into the causes 


atmosphere, should adopt 
attitude towards the 
on the plea that the 
illegal. 

Court also 
f the concila- 
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tion machinery is ineffective in 
relation to Government. The 
Government rarely refers a 
dispute to arbitration or adjudi- 
cation even in the JCM. 
It is unfortunate that the 
Supreme Court should express 
its prejudice by ignoring the 
causes of provocation and the 
ruthless repression that is let 
loose. It observes: 
... loyal workers and superior officers 
assaulted and intimidated, the country 
held to ransom. the economy of the 

_country and public interest and public 
good prejudicially affected, . prompt 
and immediate action was called for 
to bring the situation to normal, In 
these circumstances, it cannot be said 
that an inquiry was reasonably practi- 
cable ... 

That the Supreme Court judges 

were prejudiced against the strike 
itself is evident from the follow- 
ing observation: 
It may be that the railway servants 
went on these strikes with the object 
of forcing the Government to meet 
their demands. Their demands were 
for their private gain and in their 
private interest. In seeking to have 
these demands conceded they caused 
untold hardship to the public and 
prejudicially affected public good and 
public interest and the good and 
interest of the nation. ... 


THE Supreme Court has gone to 
great length in detailing circum- 
stances under Which an inquiry is 
not practicable. None can dis-’ 
agree with their following obser- 
vations: 


...where the Goyernment servant, 
particularly through or together with 
his associates, so terrorises, threatens 
or intimidates witnesses who are going 
to give evidence against him with fear 
of reprisal as to prevent them from 
doing so or where the Government 
servant by himself or together with or 
through others threatens, intimidates 
or terrorises the officer who is the 
disciplinary authority or members of 
his family so that he is afraid to hold 
the inquiry or direct it to be held.... 
“where an atmosphere of violence or 
of general indiscipline and insubordi- 
nation prevails, and it is immaterial 
whether the concerned Government 
servant is or is not a party to bringing 
about such an atmosphere... 

“when at the commencement of the 
inquiry or pending it, the Government 
servant absconds..,.’’ 

While most of us would con- 
cede the correctness of these 
observations, the matter does not 
end here. It appears that the 
Judges were so much influenced 


by the allegation against the 
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officials that they closed their 
eyes to the likely implications of 
their judgement. 

Article 311 provides not only 
the holding of an inquiry but also 
giving a charge-sheet to enable 
an official to offer his defence, Jt 
states: 

No such person shall be dismissed or 
reduced in rank except after an enquiry 
in which he has been informed of the 
charges against him and given a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard 
in respect of those charges. 


Accordingly, giving a memo of 
charges does not precede the 
inquiry but is done as the first 
step with the initiation of an 
inquiry. And, therefore, if the 
disciplinary authority decides not 
to hold the inquiry, he will not 
issue any memo of charges. 
Therefore, the official can’t even 
make a representation against 
the charges to enable the officer 
to take a judicious decision. 
Moreover, the right to make an 
appeal becomes not only illusory 
but of no avail, particularly in 
the background of the various 
judgments including that of the 
Supreme Court in respect of 
Rule 5 of the Temporary Service 
Rules. The termination orders 
become defective only when 
stigma is attached but otherwise 
very few courts have intervened 
in favour of an official. In the 
present case, even stigma is to be 
ignored. 

It cannot be the intention of 
the Supreme Court that strikes 
in essential services which are 
permissible under all the cons- 
traints of the Industrial Disputes 
Act are to be outlawed, or that 
the Government without provid- 
ing adequate machinery to settle 
disputes should declare all strikes 
illegal and thereafter have the 
power to smash them. Therefore, 
a more sober approach was 
expected of the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court judgement 
further establishes the class pre- 
judice when it refuses to apply 
the remedy of suspension of an 
employee under these circums- 
tances. It observes: 


...Very often a situation which makes 
it not reasonably practicable to ho z 
an inquiry is of the creation O te 
concerned government servant Bima 
...In all such cases neither pu a 
interest nor public good requires es 
salary or subsistence allowan 
should be continued to be paid Ped 
the public exchequer to the concer’ 
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difficult to foresee how long the situa- 
tion will last and when normalcy 
would return or be restored... 
Therefore, the remedy suggest- 
ed by the judges is not going to 
be effective as it does not provide 
an opportunity to the official to 
rebut the allegations on which he 
has been dismissed etc. If the 
Court had directed holding of an 
inquiry even at this stage, it would 
have been a different matter. But 
it has expressed satisfaction over 
non-holding of the inquiry and 
to justify this view, it exaggerated 
the effects of a strike. It is. this 
aspect which creates apprehen- 
sions inthe minds of the emp- 
loyees as it is not the dismissal 
that can be challenged on the 


merits of the allegations but only | 


the conditions of impracticability 
of holding an inquiry. 

Obviously, this was not the 
intention of the framers of the 
Constitution. 

There are no rules for ensuring 
expeditious disposal of the 
appeals from the employees who 
will be thrown on the street 
without any means of subsistence. 
Those who are involved in cor- 
rupt practices or sabotage or are 
agents of foreign States may have 
earned enough to survive this 
hardship or engage costly lawyers 
to defend them but not ordinary 
workers who participate in a 
strike. 

Similarly, an employee who 
falls victim of an officer’s wrath 
for not carrying out his unjustifi- 
ed whims will be the greatest 
sufferer as any action under 
Article 311(2)(b) will now prohi- 
bit suspension. If suspension is 
not in public interest or of public 
good, so is prolonging the period 
of unemployment. 

Moreover, it ignores the fact 
that these remedies are time- 
consuming and beyond the means 
of low-paid employees. The law 
of preventive detention provides 
for submission of reasons of 
detention within a month anda 
review within three months. That 
an inquiry is not practicable is 
not a State secret and therefore 
reasons for not holding it should 
be stated in the order of dismis- 


_ Sal etc. itself. Further, it should 


© incumbent on the appellate 
authority to decide the case 


within a prescribed time-frame. 
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unaware of the fact that the legal 
remedies were in a way being 
taken away by the introduction 
of Administrative Tribunals 
where a bureaucrat can also be 
the Chairman/Vice-Chairman 
and thus entitled to preside over 
the Tribunal. How far they can 
be judicious can be well imagined 
as all their service life they have 
carried a prejudice against the 
workers. 


@ 


THE Supreme Court ignored 
yet another aspect; that all sorts 
of officers are disciplinary autho- 
tities including Class III in the 
field in the Railways and P&T. 
They can play the mischief even 
if subsequently their decision is 
reversed. 

The unfairness in the Supreme 
Court judgement lies not in legal- 
ising non-holding of an inquiry 
but in indirectly upholding the 
inherent provision that an official 
may not éyen be told about the al- 
legations against him and thus 
rendered powerless to properly 
defend himself. 

Apart from the controversies 
about the manner in which the 
decision has been taken, that is 
without discussing with other 
judges etc., it is heartening to 
note that public voice has been 
raised against it, both inside the 
Parliament as well as outside, by 


public-men belonging to all 
shades of opinion including 
Congress-I MPs. and even 
Ministers. 


All these friends who may ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the at- 
tack are likely to be swayed by 
the much highlighted accusations. 
They may even concede that in- 
efficient, dishonest and corrupt 
officials or those who had become 
security risks do not have the 
right to exploit the guarantees 
given to the common run of 
employees. Therefore, they may 
not fully support the demand of 
deletion of the clause and thus 
allow misuse of the protection by 
undesirable/anti-social elements. 

Simultaneously, they would 
not like that steps taken to stop 
the misuse of the provisions by 
the authorities are taken advan- 
tage of one way or the other. 
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Therefore, the rule has to be 
suitably amended to ensure that 
the remedies suggested by the 
Supreme Court are capable of 
being implemented without tears. 


Similarly, Article 311 (2) 
should be amended to provide 
serving of memo of charges and 
receipt of reply before the inquiry 
starts instead of supplying the 
charge sheet during the inquiry. 
This would not only ensure that 
the official is informed of the 
charges and enabled to state his 
reply before the disciplinary 
authority decides on the need of 
holding an inquiry and there- 
after its practicability. 


The main responsibility of 
seeking an amendment to the 
Constitution rests on the Govern- 
ment employees’ movement. 
the major organisations including 
those in the INTUC such as 
NFIR under the leadership of 
A.P. Sharma have decided to 
crganise a signature campaign 
in support of the demand. They 
have sought a meeting with the 
Prime Minister. The State Gov- 
ernment employees’ Federation 
is organising a Convention. But 
the success of all these efforts 
will depend upon the amount of 
support they can mobilise from _ 
the democratic and patriotic sec- 
tions of the people. 


One hopes that the Indian 
people who have resisted all such 
attempts in the past would. sup- 
port our just struggle to ensure 
that ordinary workers are not 
subjected to dismissals etc. atthe — 
whims and fancies of the bureau- 
cracy. Ej ; ) 
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Pakistan can in the least be scaled down for the 
benefit 


` 


of Indian goodwill. 
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In this context, I found it interesting how 
" Americans view nonalignment. At the popular level, 
there is mixed feeling. The friendly American, 
having spent his GI days in India during World 
" War I has a wholesome respect for Nehru and his 
daring to talk straight to great powers without 
ng in the least daunted by them. Many of them 
have no Left leanings: they are what may be called 
od and tested liberals, who hated McCarthy and 
tested US role in Vietnam and are today appalled 
Reagan’s Star Wars gamble. 
But there is another section of the American 
" public — not inconsiderable in number — who seem 
to chime in with Moynihan’s disdain for the noisy 
“rabble of the Third World, India being at the head 


they seem to look down upon nonalignment as a 
sort of impudent hectoring. 
The more seasoned among the foreign affairs 
“specialists — roughly of the Think Tank category — 
f a. not take a Dullesian view of nonalignment as 
ing immoral. They have learnt to regard nonalign- 
ment as a force in world politics which can no 
Jonger be wished away. So they take an astute view 
_ Which has two distinct features. 
‘3 First, they welcome, or rather pleased, that trusted 
ies like Pakistan and Singapore have got into the 
He aligned tent. For them, it is important that the 
Vest must have a lobby within NAM. Their line of 
“reasoning seems to be that since it has come to 
stay, why not burrow into it. The enlargement of 
the NAM and dilution of its membership conditions 
about ten years ago have helped this school. 
Secondly, their constant theme is that NAM ‘must 
treat USA on par with USSR. They shower praises 
on the independence of outlook of the founders of 
NAM, and then argue that this very independence. 
f outlook demands of the nonaligned equidistance 
rom sSuper-powers. US must not get a worse deal 
om NAM than USSR. This school reminded me 
ry vividly of the Janata’s “genuine” nonalignment. 


of it.. Not always spelt out in polite conversations, . 
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THE American approach to the awakened’ Africa 


is a noteworthy feature of its world outlook. On 
this score, I could find a very large segment of 


opinion strongly opposed to South Africa’s apart- 
heid’ regime. On the other hand, the global 
strategists of Washington — both in the Pentagon 
and the State Department — can ill afford to let 
down South Africa. It is one of the most impor- 
tant military — rather nuclear — outposts in link 
with Diego Garcia. The girdle goes upto Subic 
Bay, with an eye perhaps on Trincomalee. And in 
Namibia, they have their eyes glued to Walvis Bay. 

An important element in America’s Africa policy 
is the awakening of the Black population within 
USA itself. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the classic in 
our younger days, Roots is the best seller today, In 
other words, there is a distinct search for identity 
among the Blacks which take them to the days of 
the chain gangs and then by theslave ships to the 
heart of the African continent. 

This creates difficulties for the policy-makers in 
Washington. For sometime, they experimented with 
projecting Andrew Young as their representative for 
African affairs. But this did not work. On this score 
too, the Reagan Administration is more outspoken, 
rather blatantly. Reagan is aware that he has not 
been able to muster Black votes in his presidential 
election, but he did gain from the split between the 
Biack and the poor Jewish votes. The ultra- 
conservatives of the Heritage Foundation brand 
would have gone full steam in support of Botha, but 
the more cautious among the managers in the 
Capitol Hill would not like to risk an angry Black 
upsurge against the Administration. Hence the 
Kissinger subterfuge of the so-called linkage between 
the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola with 
the establishment of an independent Namibia. The 
ruse however has not worked, and I found few, in 
the American intellectual circles who take Kiss- 
inger’s linkage seriously. It is only reserved for pole- 
mics against the Third World in the UN. (To be 
continued) D 
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Casual Amateurishness 


pEruars never before a foreign-affairs issue has been so bad 
-~ „mishandled as the sudden deportation of three Lanka Tami 
leaders from India by the Rajiv Gandhi Government. It has been 
an amazing piece of thoughtlessness on the part of the Gover 
ment to have gone in for such a step without pausing to weigh 
consequences, pro and con. pees £-5 
What is further intriguing is that-the Foreign Office does not see 
to take the responsibility for having initiated it. While it ill cert 
ly be a matter worth investigating — at least to get an ide 
the present Establishment operates.— the fact of the matte 
orscarrie 


of the public both at home and abroad. 


come “to be known that Romesh Bhandari had a ral 
exchange with some of the members of the F 


opinion in the island. It was however later on made out tha 
Foreign Secretary did not advise the deportation. The ine 
the Prime Minister’s office, and the Prime Minister's office t 
only when the Prime Minister himself directs it to do so. 4 
that is what the public thinks how things arë run at the 
` Foreign affairs by its very nature is a complex s 
Government to handle. It is not just a question of I 
of Governments, delivering post-prandial speeches, | 
conferences and appending signatures to joint declar 


accumulated over years and decades. The very idea o 
blems by cutting the Gordian Knot is a myth ar 
Alexander the Great himself could benefit by 


The result of this patently rash step on th 
that the public opinion all over the country has b 


seem to belittle it. The shock came as 
since the granting of political n 
democracy. Neither Nehru, 1 
Gandhi ever deviated frol 
Desai when he pu 


leaders has touched off one of the biggest protest 
demonstrations since independence and for the 
first time appeared slogans with the call 
‘Down with Rajiv Gandhi’. It will be small 
consolation for the Establishment to dismiss the 
Tamil Nadu demonstrations as only the handi- 
work of DMK leader Karunanidhi. In fact, to credit 
DMK with all that has happened in Tamil Nadu in 
the last few days — from stoppage of trains to mass 
meetings and huge processions—would be making it 
more popular in the public eye than its strength would 
warrant. Let it be noted that Karunanidhi since the 
beginning of the Lanka crisis has been demand- 
ing that the persecution of Tamils in the island 
should be raised in international forums particularly 
in UN, but Indira Gandhi's Government could ward 
off, if not scotch, the demand by demonstrating its 
" earnestness to the Tamil sufferings by providing 
hospitality and shelter to the refugees fleeing from 
persecution in Sri Lanka, and at the same time 
patiently trying to persuade Colombo to settle the 
ethnic problem through political negotiations instead 
of through repression and Army action. 

What is the ground for New Delhi to be extra- 
careful about Tamil sensitivity? The answer is simple 
and it should not be difficult for any intelligent ob- 
server to understand: the fate of Tamil minority 
population in Sri Lanka is a matter of constant 
concern for the people in Tamil Nadu in particular. 
The organic link manifests itself through emotional 
4 attachment. Any government in New Delhi which, 
in the eyes of the Tamil people, ignores or under- 

plays the problem of Lanka Tamils is bound to lose 
its credibility in Tamil Nadu itself. 

The problem of Tamil minority in Sri Lanka is 
therefore multi-dimensional for India. Indira 

Gandhi understood this point as soon as the 
violent anti-Tamil pogrom broke out in Sri Lanka 
an July 1983. She not only permitted an estimated 
one lakh Tamil refugees to come in from Sri 
Lanka — as any civilised government would 
“have done as a matter of human rights for political 
fugitives from ethnic persecution — but took up 
their case with the Lanka Government itself. 
Tt was mainly through painstaking efforts by the 
ndira Government offering its good offices — 
hrough the Parthasarathi mission — that an All- 
arty round table could be called in December 1984 
t Colombo in which despite provocations the Tamil 
Inited Liberation Front (TULF) seriously engaged 
lf to hammer out a reasonable settlement. Out 
these confabulations emerged what has come to 
nown as Annexure C (elected regional coun- 
“in the Northern and Eastern provinces with 
ntial powers). But the Jayawardene Govern- 
nt playing Jekyll and Hyde backtracked and the 
nce approach ended in a bitter deadlock. 
ed large-scale anti-Tamil offensive of 1984-85 
this time being the traditional Tamil 
in the northern and eastern provinces. 
vhile the Lanka security forces have been 
with the help of the former British SAS 
nown for their brutal record as also by 

Israel’s Shin Bet agency. The offensive 

this time has been to strike 
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terror in the Tamil population in which thousands 
of innocent people were killed or maimed, man 
more left homeless and persecuted. Today Sri Lanka 
has become the happy hunting ground of mercenaries 
from the West while Sinhala terror commandos haye 
been receiving training from various outside agencies, 
including US and Pakistan. 

As the refugee influx posed serious problem for 
India and tension naturally mounted in Tamil Nadu, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s summit with Sri Lankan President 
in June held out the prospect of Colombo offering a 
quantum of autonomy to the Tamil regions which 
would be in line with what the States in India enjoy 
in relation to the Centre. It was en the basis of this 
understanding and also the maintenance of cease- 
fire that India could persuade the various Tamil 
militant groups to join along with TULF in peaceful 
negotiation with Sri Lanka Government delegation 
at the Bhutanese capital of Thimpu. But when the 
conference opened the Lanka official delegation had 
nothing more to offer than District Councils with 
some powers — a position which had already been 
rejected at the All-Party Conference in December. 
1984. This provoked the Tamil militant groups to 
reiterate their original demands which included the 
recognition of Tamils as a distinct nationality with 
the right of self-determination. At this point the 
Indian Foreign Secretary’s intervention led to the 
adjournment of the conference thereby preventing 
its total collapse. 

When the second round of Thimpu talks opened 
this month, the Lanka side had little substantial to 
offer while the cease fire was violated by the security: 
forces with impunity — which Rajiv Gandhi himself 
had to publicly criticise. This Sri Lankan provoca- 
tion would have totally destroyed the prospect of 
further talks but for another intervention by the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, which in a very precarious 
manner has kept up the prospect of further talks. At 
the moment, the special emissary from Colombo, 
Hector Jayawardene has been drawn into threadbare 
discussions in New Delhi to hammer out an_ official 
Lankan stand which might help to persuade the 
Tamil militants to return to the conference table. 
Hector Jayawardene seems to be engaged in filibus- 
tering, as one newspaper not hostile to Colombo; 
has invested him and his team with the qualification 
of having made “ʻa fine art of again and again 
presenting rejected goods in brand new packaging.” 

It was in this background that the deportation 
orders were served on three Tamil militant leaders. 
At a time when India may be called upon tO 
patiently persuade the Tamil side to consider posi- 
tively whatever could emerge from New Delhi’s talks 
with Hector Jayawardene, it was obviously a tactical 
blunder on the part of the Government to go in for 
this precipitate action, since it would hamper 
its power of persuasion — without the least 
streak of bullying or hectoring — to get the Tamil 
group to return to the conference table provided 0 
course the Hector parleys produce something 
tangible. 


It is argued in some circles in New Delhi that the 


three deported Tamil leaders are the hardliners. 
the militant camp and therefore their exclusi© 
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would not be undesirable. This is strange: logic, 
| for the Government's deportation orders have 
(invested the ` three with a halo which otherwise 
| they could not possibly have acquired. If they were 
| aking a hardline, it could be combated not by the 
| Government of India but by other Tamil leaders 
| using their influence on the Tamil populace. 

| The impression has gained ground that the three 
| Tamil leaders were deported with a view to placating 
ithe Sri Lanka Government. In fact, the Lanka 
| National Security Minister Lalith Athulathmudali, 
| has almost confirmed this impression by his state- 
‘ment on the episode. No doubt the Jayawardene 
Government has long been pressing for such a step 
—and it is not difficult to understand why it has 
{been keen on it. For, it knows that only by such a 
‘step it can drive a wedge between New Delhi and 
Ithe Tamil leaders — an objective which it has long 
| been trying to reach. 

L In New Delhi, there prevails a theory that among 
lall the Sinhala leaders, President J.R. Jayawardene 
lalone would be amenable to deliver the goods. This 
‘myth has been sedulously cultivated by J.R.J. him- 
lself from the very first round of the crisis in July 
11983. With more than one Indian emissary, he 
[pleaded his helplessness while feigning sympathy for 
ithe Tamil minority and its grievances. During 
Indira Gandhi’s time, while such pleas were politely 
listened to, New Delhi’s approach was never based on 
‘such an assessment of the Lanka political scene. On 
this count, there appears to be good ground for 
(believing that a slightly different approach is being 
followed today, the prevailing impression being 
lthat J.R.J. is India’s best bet in Sri Lanka. The Lanka 
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side has tried to hoodwink the Indian side by J.R.F 
constant theme that he is but a prisoner of circum 
tances, a ready prey for hawks and vultures. It is t 
that Sirimavo Bandaranaike did not seem to ag 
to take a positive stand on the Tamil crisis, despi 


her personal regard for Indira Gandhi. This is largely 


because Sirimavo has been fighting her own battle 
against the Jayawardene Government and has made 
support to any settlement proposal conditional upon 
her civic rights being restored. 

It would be safer for New Delhi to see through 
Jayawardene’s mask. Few in the Establishment seem 


to remember that in 1957, it was the same JRJ Who 


had launched a tearing campaign against the 
Bandarnaike-Chelvanayakam agreement which agreed 
to set up regional councils and amicably meet the 
Tamil demands of those days. The Lanka President 
is periodically keeping up the pretence of negotia- 
tions mainly to gain time to consolidate his political 
position and reinforce his security forces with a view 
to strike terror on the Tamil minority. His latest ful- 
minations that he was prepared to go to war omthe 
Tamil issue is indicative of his undependability, to 
say the least. The Lanka President has to-be judged 
by his record and on this count one can see how he 


has stepped up military operations to strike terror — 


on the Tamil population’ in the north and east, 
forcing them into silence in the strategic area 
round the Trincomalee harbour, while trying to 
change the demogiaphic pattern by forcible eviction 


of Tamils and settling Sinhalas in their place. One 
wonders if any deal with Washington over Trin- — 


comalee is in the offing. 


It is difficult to take seriously Jayawardene’s pro- ~ 
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mise of devolution of powers, since the presidentia 
‘system he has set up is for absolute power being held 
atthe top. The entire crisis has been exploited by 
him not only for massive military spending to pnt 
< down the militants, Tamil or otherwise, but also to 
whip up a frenzied propaganda against the Tamil 
_ minority and against India through complete control 
over the media to the point of threatening to throttle 
the proprietors of more moderate section of the 
ress. - 
r It is not difficult for New Delhi to carefully assess 
the situation prevailing in Sri Lanka. Not only has 
the Foreign Office at its disposal the useful exercises 
on this theme carried out in the past, but it has also 
an alert and competent mission in Colombo whose 
assessments and reports should have been the main 
staple for the formulation of policy and tactics at 
the Centre. One wonders if adequate attention is 
.paid by the Foreign Office and the Prime Minister 
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It is important for Rajiv Gandhi to handle th 
Sri Lanka crisis with care and diligence, This is n e 
a mere question of handling refugees from a nel ol 
bouring country. With it is linked up the Jua 
of political stability in a major state in India. If r 
the mishandling of the Lanka crisis, destabilisatio 
grips Tamilnadu, it will definitely be a severe dl 
to India’s integrity. 

Aneurin Bevan had denounced Anthony Eden’. 
mishandling of the Suez crisis branding it as “casual 
amateurishness”. No right-thinking person in India 
today would like Rajiv Gandhi to land in a Suez- 
type disaster, but he owes it to the nation to abjure 
casual amateurishness and go in for Serious, careful 
handling of difficult challenges in foreign affairs— 
learning from the country’s past experience while 
applying the lessons from it with utmost caution 
relying on in-depth assessment rather than on im: 
pulsive moves for dramatic effect. 


On such an approach. 


SCRAPBOOK 


N the media circle of 
our country, BBC has 
long been held up as a 
model for impartiality and 
fair play. It is put up asa 
shining example of an auto- 
nomous body. All those 
who have long been crying 
hoarse demanding autono- 
my for AIR and Door- 
darshan point to BBC as 
something to emulate. In 
any discussion about the 
pernicious preponderance of 
Western media, BBC is 
-brought in to refute the 
charge. 

Recent happenings have 
blasted this idol. First came 
BBC’s abject acceptance of 
the Thatcher Government’s 
ban on the showing of a tele- 
vision programme featuring, 
among other things, an 

interview with an IRA 

ader. Big storm broke over 

BBC staff went on a 

*s protest strike. Our 

bachchas went ecstatic: 

k.at BBC’s independence, 
s holy horror at 


over it. Could one 


ent intervention . 
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dream of such a thing ab- 
out AIR and Doordarshan? 
etc. etc. 

Then came a bombshell, 
rather a cruel one for our 
BBC adulators. The British 
press came out with a bang 
that the British intelligence 
outfit MI-5 has always been 
overseeing BBC — prying 
on its personnel and also 
keeping an eye on its work. 
The BBC chief mumbled a 
sort of an explanation — 
not a contradiction, but a 
feeble plea that the press 
had dramatised BBC’s rela- 
tions — not so sub rosa — 
with MI-S. In other words, 
BBC is under direct police 
watch. 

Now, there is another 
bombshell. The press has 
revealed that MI-5 regularly 
keeps a watch on BBC staff, 
and reports its intelligence 
findings regularly to the 
BBC authorities. Rather a 
police-state arrangement. 
aow mortifying all this 

must be for our very respect- 
able BBC fans! What an 
unkind blow to those who 
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are fighting the freedom’s 
battle by demanding AIR- 
Doordarshan autonomy on 


the BBC model! If Informa . 


tion and Broadcasting Mini- 
ster Gadgil nurtures a sense- 
of humour—as one feels he 
does — then he should 


openly declare that he has’ 


now seen the light and is 
prepared to follow the BBC 
model. The Government 
will have nothing to lose 
but its critics on this 
score. 

Incidentally, these latest 
disclosures about BBC being 
under MI-5 control, makes 
a mockery of the British 
Government plea that it 
could not stop Khalistani 
Chauhan’s interview being 
broadcast on the excuse 
that BBC is an autonomous 
body. One is tempted to 
suspect that the MI-5 con- 
trol might itself helped to 
arrange the Chauhan broad- 
cast, as one would not be 
surprised if it is found out 
that Chauhan himself migni 
be ‘enjoying MI-5 patron- 
age. pedis: Onlooker 
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aia | OE area of the wide world about which the revulsion to a war without any meaningful objective 
ndia present American attitude was of particular — a war in which not even the fig-leaf of the UN 
uez- | interest to me, and I had to take pains to get a flag could be had as in the case of the war in Korea. 
jure | coherent American perception about it. That is In contrast, the image of Ho Chi Minh as an out- 
eful | Indo-China, particularly Vietnam. standing leader could not be dimmed, rather it became 
rs— This is the tenth anniversary of America’s ignomi- `a point of attraction. Thirdly, the Vietnam war 
hile | nious defeat in Vietnam—the fall of South Vietram proved baffling for those in USA who thought 
ion, | in the spring of 1975 when the US personnel and technological superiority could overpower human 
im. | their hangers-on after being successfully besieged, resistance. McNamara, who was then the US 
| could escape by helicopter from the roof of the US Defence Secretary, had been oozing over-confidence ` 
V.C, | Embassy building in Saigon. about the inevitability of American victory over the - 
| In fact, the US global strategic planning included  illclad, undernourished soldiers who manned the Ho 
____|_ a special place for South Vietnam, where for twenty Chi Minh Trail: even the carpet bombing of Hanoi 
| years since the Geneva Agreements of 1954 (which could not break Vietnamese national morale. 
| Dulles refused to sign) US had concentrated its Looking at the American mood today I would not 
| force and spent enormous resources, with the idea say that like the Bourbons they learnt nothing and 
| of holding on to a foothold in the Indo-China forgot nothing from America’s disgraceful war in 
| peninsula. More than five lakh American troops Vietnam. In one way, they have learnt to be less 
| were stationed in South Vietnam. If one were to reckless in handling people’s resistance. Hence the 
| take the entire American military operation in this hesitation in marching into Nicaragua, because the 
a | area, more than sixty lakh GIs were drafted in the American policy-makers with all their bravado, are 
5 | US war against Vietnam. anxious not to repeat the mistakes of Vietham in 
A | Only a few weeks before my visit to Washington, Nicaragua. One American strategist explained: 
a | the Hongkong-based weekly Far Eastern Economic ‘‘The technological advance has certainly put us ~ 
ia ahead of any country not to speak of the Third 


| Review (May 2, 1985) put the American casualties at 
| over 58,000 killed and three lakhs wounded. Nodoubt World. But we have learnt from Vietnam that 
| the biggest military operation by any power, great even a computerised war can be Jost if the human 


i | or small, since World War II. It brought no glory factor is not taken into account. A small operation, 
5 | to America — if it brought anything, it brought as in Grenada, can certainly be won, but nota 
s | disgrace to Washington in the eyes of the world. As major operation particularly where one has to 
` one very perceptive American scholar put it, the US encounter ideologically committed populace. By 
t setback in‘the Vietnam war discredited the entire ideology, I don’t mean only Communists, but nation- 
; American strategy of military alliances which were alists as well. Perhaps Nicaragua is a mix of both.” 
; so much in vogue in the fifties and the sixties. What struck me in Washington is that there is not 
The Vietnam misadventure brought out the biggest much of an instant allergy to Vietnam, as it was 

t anti-war agitation in the American campus. “Bring perhaps there five or seven years ago. Even the 
| back our boys” was the common slogan. The Reagan Administration with its hard-crust conser- 
; | American liberal opinion was outraged by such vatism has been rather careful. I could hear a lot o. 
| | ghastly killings as the Mai Lei massacre and the talk about Washington’s anxiety to get the report 
| hideous after-effects of the Operation Orange in from Hanoi about MIAs that is, those American” 
| which more than two lakh were afflicted by the personnel reported to be missing in action us 
} deadly poison. I can recall the sight of miles of Vietnam. Their number, I was told, would be 
bare arid space where defoliants destroyed all trees between 2500 to 3000. i pees 
f and plants which I saw during my visit to South The American attitude today—including | 
Vietnam in 1978. This time, I could sense how the Administration, I was tolid—scems to be 
embarrassed American intellectuals feel at the Hanoi would only agree to talk seriously 
) Mention of Vietnam. MIAs then there would be little difficulty inn 
| Broadly, I could make out that there are three ising relations between the two countries. Thi 

distinct views on Vietnam in USA. First, the sense the information I got, but no insight as yet. 

Of defeat in a war at the hands of a small country — only insight I got is rather interesting. — 

a war in which the American youth were killed in namese, after the 1973 Paris talks in which 

Such a large number. Secondly, the liberal American led the US delegation, raised the dema 

. pensation for the devastation caused by 
The first three instalments of these Travel military operations in that coun 

A otes appeared in Mainstream (July 28, open American acknowledgement 


| August 3 and 24, 1985). 
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HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


ANY Africans and non-Africans keep wondering 
- why President Julius K. Nyerere of Tanzania is 
stepping down voluntarily by the end of this year. 
He is still a powerful and charismatic leader of 
Tanzania’s ruling party Chama Cha Mapinduzi 
(CCM—Party of the Revolution); he continues to 
hold the country and countrymen in his grips; at 63 
he isnot old by any standards and he has not known 
physical ailment; in fact he is fit like a fiddle. 
Nyerere explains — and he really means it — that 
he has ruled the country for the last 25 years, 
Starting as Chief Minister in 1960, and’ that is long 
enough a period and now some one else should take 
up this onerous responsibility, he says. 
In a continent notorious for military coups, only 
_ two elected African leaders have retired voluntarily 
80 far. One is Leopold Sedar Senghor, poet, states- 
man of Senegal, who. like Nyerere is a recipient of 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under- 
tanding. He gave up the presidency in 1981. As 
an ordinary citizen he is not interfering in the 
nternal affairs of his country at all. The other is 
madou Ahidjo of Cameroon, who retired as 
P resident in 1982, only to regret why he did so. He 
s alleged to have been involved in a coup against 
iS successor, President Paul Biya, a man of his own 
- Ahidjo now lives in exile in France. 
is Nyerere is not stepping down totally. He will 
guiding the ruling party so that he can make 
to enable it to give economic and political 
to the Government. He wants the Party 
ae a grass-root organisation in the real sense 
And in all humility he bas made two 
rst, he will not. remain Chief of 
g time; and secondly, he will not 
e day-to-day running of the Govern- 
Sa 


inting about his intention 
19; = But on March 28, 


_ linked the timing of his death with the “battle 


er ST 
Africa’s foremost political figure today, Julius Nyerere z 
farewell visit to India (August 24-28) before retiringi from 
ship of Tanzania towards the end of the year. Nyerere’s visit has 
underlined the commonality of interests between the two countries not 
only on bilateral matters but in building the common front against 
South Africa’s apartheid 
distinguished Indian specialists on African affairs — Hari 
Chhabra, Editor of Africa Diary and of World Focus, and Dp 
Anirudha Gupta, Chairman, Centre for West Asian and African S tudies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University — cover different facets of Nyerere’s 
remarkablé leadership of Tanzania. 


the President- 


regime. Two contributions from two 


Sharan 


—Editor 


Behind Nyerere’s Stepping Down 


hands next year. He was reacting to a suggestion 
by the Elders that he should seek another five-year 
term next year. 

Not only the people of Tanzania wanted Nyerere 
to continue to lead the country, even President 
Somora Machel of Mozambique appealed to him to 
reconsider his decision. He said that Tanzania, the 
Frontline States and the whole of Africa could not 


do without Nyerere’s wise leadership “‘in the troubl- 


ed period we are experiencing”. 

Nyerere has been saying that it was not taboo to 
change the leadership under the country’s cherished 
ideology of socialism and self-reliance. He explains 
that what the country needs is a coherent leadership 
under the party and,not individual leaders who 
would be supreme. He says the nation must soberly 
grow into a situation in which the party will be all 
that matters. “The party must always be there but 
leaders must come and go”, he says. 

When Tanzanians became convinced that nothing- 
would make Nyerere change his mind about quiting, 
the search for his successor began in Tight earnest. 
Early in 1984 it was widely believed that Prime 
Minister Edward Moringe Sokoine would be the 
matural successor. In fact it was often whispered 


and sometimes loudly that Nyerere had been groom: : 


ing the 46-year old Sokoine to succeed him. Sokoine 
was popular and was known for efficiency and 
integrity. 
But a tragedy-came the 
died in a car accident on April 12, 1984. At 
Sokoine’s funeral a visibly shaken Nyerere wept like 


a Child as he touched the dead man’s forehead. 
Every Tanzanian believed that Sokoine’s death was 


way of Tanzania. Sokoine © 
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accidental yet some Western journalists went on. | me 


doubting the nature of the car accident. It was a 


man-made accident, they alleged. Some journalists 


succession”. i 
- Foreign Minister Salim 


Ahmed Salim 


who belongs to 
As President of 


l of Zanzibar to secede from Tanzania. Nyerere kept 
his cool and instead of holding Jumbe guilty of high 
treason, he let the Zanzibari leader quit his post. 
Surprisingly, CCM at a special session of the 
National Executive Committee praised the Services 
of Jumbe. 

Sixty-year-old Ali Hassan Mwinyi, Minister of State 
in the President’s office was inducted as interim 
Chairman of the Zanzibar Revolutionary Council 
; and President of Zanzibar to replace Jumbe. He was 
< also appointed the Vice-President of the Republic. 

On August 22, 1984 Mwinyi was confirmed in his 

above | posts following his landslide victory in 
| Zanzibar’s presidential elections. This not only 

proved that Zanzibaris bad faith in Mwinyi’s leader- 
| ship but also that Zanzibar wanted to live as an 
autonomous part of the Republic and not secede 
| from Tanzania. Eighty seven per cent vote in favour 
of Mwinyi was a slap on the face of Zanzibari 
secessionists. 
| _ After the death of Sokoine and appointment of 
|| Salim as Prime Minister and with the elevation of 
Mwinyi as Vice President of Tanzania, the battle of 
| succession took a new shape. Salim and Mwinyi, 
| both Zanzibaris, let it be known that they were 
candidates for the presidency. A third politician in 
the frey was Rashidi Kawawa, Secretary General of 
CCM, a mainlander, who had a chequered political 
| career. Even a day before CCM met this month to 
| choose the candidate for the, presidency no one could 
í Say with certainty who would be the party’s choice. 
| The party in its wisdom chose Mwinyi, whose 
chances were not rated high. How the consensus was 
| reached in the 
"Some ‘time. There are reports, 


however, that 


| Understanding Nyerere’s Philosophy 
| ANIRUDHA GUPTA | ae 


j A TANU leader once told me that Julius Nyerere’s 
intellectual attainments reminded him of Nehru. « 

asome ways he was right. Like Nehru, Nyerere has 

| a broad conception of history and an instinctive 


understanding of the problems and challenges facing 
the Countries of Asia and Africa. He too is an 


Tom, and Sympathises with, popular causés beyond 

the frontiers of his own country. And like Nehru, 
“gain, he has a deep commitment to the past which 
'S clear from his writings. Indeed, Nyerere’s com- 
nts on the traditional’ values of African society 
Ad sometimes like Nehru’s thesis on the unbroken 
entinuity of Indian culture and civilisation. 


Te 
Ç 


“decid 


ed to step down from office, iti 
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party may remain a mystery for quite 


ternationalist” in so far as he draws inspiration . 


vides resident of Tanzania, Julius Nyerere has proz 
Nene Ong’ years of political stability as well as a 
Sf direction to his country. But now har he ` goals. 
likely . -As 
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| Chairman of the ruling party, 
| Zanzibar was the cause for unrest. 
l Zanzibar and Chairman of Zanzibar Revolutionary 
Council as well, Jumbe did not contradict rumours 
circulating in the country that he wanted the island 


Nyerere’s preference clinched the issue, but in his 
characteristic style he prefers to remain silent. 
Mwinyi will, therefore, be the party’s sole candidate 
for the presidency and there is hardly any doubt that 
he will be chosen. by the electorate later this year 
with a thumping majority. 

Mwinyi, who is going to step into the big shoes of 
Nyerere, is said to be a faithful follower of his 
policies, but he is not a dogmatist. No one dare 
change the basic Principles of socialism and self- 
reliance enshrined in the Arusha Declaration of 
1967. But because of falling production of almost 
everything in the country, Arusha Declaration has 
come under Severe criticism. Nyerere himself has 
admitted on several occasions that. the economic 
situation in the country is bad, but it remains to be 
seen whether as leader of the ruling party, he will 
allow anyone, let alone Mwinyi, make any basic 
policy changes. Mwinyi has in the past few months 
somewhat liberalised. economic policies on the island 
of Zanzibar by encouraging private capital. Will he 
initiate similar policies on the mainland after taking 
over the reins of power? It would be difficult to 
answer this question considering that Nyerere is still | 
a political force. 

Before stepping down Nyerere has faken a very 
pleasent decision to visit three Asian ‘countries, 
India, China and North Korea. It is a visit just to 
say farewell to these countries, which he rates as the 
best friends of Tanzania. 

We in India have a lot of affectionate regard and 
admiration for Nyerere, a man known for his hu- 
manism. A citation presenting him the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award for International Understanding in 
January 1976 described Nyerere asa man of vision, 
a man of action and man of compassion. As: 
President of Tanzania, he took extra pains to pro- 
mote economic and technical cooperation with India. 


(Courtesy : PTI) 
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that Nyerere’s image as a. philosopher leader than : 
as a ‘statesman administrator will prove historically ^. 

more enduring. ~ nak Ae : 
What kind of a philosopher is Nyerere? Is hea 

, Starry-eyed visionary with an Owenian: flavour 

socialism? Or, is he simply an eclectic who pick 


ideas the way a child collects sea-shells on a beach? $ ; 


Or, is he sincerely committed to inventing an ideo 
logy of development in consonance with the experience 
of African societies? It is hard to answer these gues- 
tions, But the most remarkable aspect o 
| Political thinking has been that at no po 
see him closing his eyes to the concr : 
the world in’order to cling to a pet the 
pplying his mind to the 
he has not lost sigh 


Oan. E 


unprincipled. The combination, of principled and 
ee unorthodox reasoning makes him, indeed, an original 
à thinker. Thus, to give an illustration: in 1962 
Nyerere propounded his ideas on socialism (ujamaa) 
based on the model of what he considered to be 
durable values of the extended African family 
system. He wrote: “In our traditional African 
Society we were individuals within a community. 
We took care of us. We neither needed nor wished 
“to exploit our fellowmen’’. Accordingly, African 
traditions stand against both capitalism and 
doctrinaire socialism. 

This was obviously a romanticised view of Africa’s 
past which Nyerere himself began to revise in later 
years. By 1967, when the Arusha Declaration came, 
he began to stress more and more the practical 
aspect of socialist behaviour. “‘Socialism,” he 
pointed out, “‘is not built by government decisions, 
nor by acts of parliament. A country does not 
become socialist by nationalisation or grand designs 
on paper. It is more difficult than that to build 

socialism, and it takes much longer.” 

Hence the task of building socialism cannot be 
left in the hands of the bureaucrats or fossilised 
planning commissions which revel in turning out 
volumes in print in’ the name of abolishing 
poverty. Instead, Nyerere insisted that socialist 
goals can be pursued only by a new type of leader- 
ship. The operational section of the Arusha 
Declaration ensured that no leader in the party or 
government should hold shares in a company; hold 


directorship in any privately-owned enterprise; - 
enjoy more, than one source of income or own: 


houses rented to others. It was expected that these 
roles would prevent the growth of “new privileged 
groups” in society. And it is here that Nyerere’s 

» Political vision differed radically from those of other 
Afro-Asian leaders, who also adopted radical 
phraseology. 


But then years after the Arusha Declaration 
Nyerere realised that mere framing of a leadership 
code did not prevent the administration from 
becoming more bureaucratic or less-responsive to 
popular needs. He admitted that Tanzania was still 
far from socialist, because “we are trying to build 

lism without socialists!” ace 


ús 


by | 
foreign 
nt nu 


Such a dynamic. conceptualisation of social goals 


_and political development. 


against the success or failure of Ta 
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ance may hold some relevance for us. The basi 
issue is, he argues, whether a post-colonial societ, 
can afford to continue with a system of education 
which produces false values, an imitative culture 
and, finally, a class of parasites. Unless education 
is integrally related to the immediate needs and re- 
quirements of the community, any expenditure on 
education will be sheer waste. Nyerere, therefore 
argues that schools and colleges must impart such 
training as would help grow productive capacity and 
prepare students “for life and service in the rural 
areas of the country.” 


Why rural areas of the country? ‚Because the bulk 
of Tanzanian people live in the villages and the task 
before the leadership is to reorganise rural commy- 
nities on socialist lines and provide them aid and 
guidance to help increase their productive capacity, 
“In our socialism,” Nyerere says, ‘‘this means that 
the emphasis of our development will be in the rural 
sector, and particularly in agriculture. Further, it 
means that we shall modernise within our re- 
sources.” But “‘modernisation” does not mean bor- 
rowed tractors, foreign experts and still more socio- 
logical survey: “We have to modernise by utilising 
to the full the tools which are within our capacity to 
buy and to make...The oxen-plough, the oxencart, 
the use of the donkeys which now eat our grass 
without working — all these can make a tremend- 


ous improvement in our output and therefore in the- | 


lives of our people.” 


On this basis, the Ujamaa villages were to be con- 
structed forthe benefit of the community, and to 
abolish inequality in status and income. The 
Ujamaa village would govern their own affairs and 
participate actively in national issues., 

But the experiment ran into heavy weather. Co- 
operation among rural folk with different back- 
grounds and interests did not materialise; nor were 
all happy to be grouped together into such villages. 
Moreover, the bureaucratic apparatus showed little 
sign of weakening. ` ee 


- Nyerere was quick to own up these shortcomings. 


In recent years he even began to express his doubts | 
as to whether the accepted guidelines for socialist | 


reconstruction Were not themselves unrealistic ! 

To many: radical. intellectuals Nyerere’s’ view 
appear self-contradictory.. His -assertion that social- 
ism is not against any religious faith, especially 
Christianity, may not go well with those who consider 
socialism as “basically atheistic: N 


“self-purifying”. “Violence,” he remarks, “cannot 


be welcomed by those who care about the people.” | 
‘This helps him to believe-that the peaceful demo- 
cratic path is most suitable for Tanzania’s economie ; 


It would be incorrect to judge 
ment. Wheth 
to fi 


id 


Nyerere also. 
opposes Frantz. Fanon’s theory that violence can be 
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sic | 
ety | 
on | 
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o | 
Te- | 
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re, | 
Ich i 
nd | 
ral | The article, “Christianity in Kerala” by G. Krishnan Kutty was published in Mainstream 
i (August 24, 1985) through editorial inadvertence whichis certainly regretted. It has justifiably 
lk i evoked widespread protests from the readers of Mainstream, since itis diametrically opposed to 
isk i the broad principles that are sought to be upheld by this journal. Refreshingly the unfortunate 
lu- | publication of this article has provoked a number of contributions from the readers which not-only 
nd i rebuts the arguments of the article but also brings out the salient features of the role of Christianity ` 
ty, i ‘in the life and culture of the people in Kerala. Two of these are published here, more will follow 
a i in the coming weeks. —Editor 
ral, |} — 
„it i \ 
re- | j ; 
r | Malayalee Roots 
ng oo, 
to i 
it, | NS. MADHAVAN ; 
ass | 
d: | oa 
the 1 KRISHNAN-KuTty’s article on ‘Christianity in . West, but the main reason seemed to be the anxiety ~~ 
Ges * Kerala’ (Mainstream, August 24, 1985) gives to safeguard the edifice of material prosperity = v 
n- i reasons for joy and hope. | Yes, one sincerely hopes among a handful of Christians, built on blood, 
to | that Krishnan-Kutty has bared the collective chest of rubber and foreign exchange. The crust amongst the 


‘he | all those who think like him. Is the grand alliance 
nd | ‘ehtered into by the Hindu’ and- the Christian (and 
Į the Muslim) communal forces, about a quarter of a. 
century ago, wearing thin? Or, is it the Communist 


307 
ck- | demon now safely interred under six-feet-of-earth, 
ere | that all those who fought against it can sit back and 
eS. | settle the issues amongst themselves ? 
tle | = Krishnan-Kutty’s outburst against the: Christians 
‘| in his native State gives one the creepy feeling of 
gs. ‘deja vu. The same arguments used to be- arrayed 
bts against the Christians before the 1957 anti-Com- 
list. |. Munist alliance by the communal Hindus.“ For want 
-| -of anything better, the communal Hindu tirades“ 
ew: | against the Christians almost always wandered into. 
Heal: the realms of the mind — they used to ask, as 
lly | Krishnan-Kutty asks, what “outstanding contribu- 
tions” have the Christians made? Ditties- like The- 


a 
co) 
ake: 


i “pigmy is the prince-charming among the. ‘barbarians| 


‘on the lips. of the communal Hindus. - 
acks against the Christians: had ‘more teeth 
sm Ever so tolerant Hindu. communalist 


into these rich pastures 
Wages. 


J: Kattakkayam is the’ Kalidasa of Christians (Kattak- -` 
 kayam-was‘a-minor poet of Christian origin) were 
Sometimes : 


laity had, need we say, more than a say in matters 
of running the Church. 


The rise of the rich among the Christians started 
with the arrival of foreign agency capital into 
Kerala. -The laying of Kottayam-Kumili Road 
(K.K. Road as it is popularly known) is an event in 
the States economic history which should be ~ 
accorded similar status to that of opening up of the, 
Western expanses of USA through the Great: Rail- 
road Revolution of the 1860s. This arterial road 
opened up the Western Ghats. Spices, especially 
cardamom, started flowing down. The foreign 
managing houses moved up to establish tea - gardens 
in the High Ranges and rubber plantations i 
foot-hills. The ‘Christi j iia ponia aa moved 


They soon learned. o 


“lands once belonged to the Nair zamindars of 
North Kerala. ; 
* Soon prosperity through trade and demand-and- 
supply situations in international commodity 
markets became the hallmark of the Kerala business- 
men, irrespective of caste or creed. If the Christians 
monopolised rubber, the Nairs had a major share. in 
the cashew industry. Even the poorest among the 
~ Christians, the latter-day converts into the religion, 
| called the Latin Christians, produced an elite of 
fish-craft owners. Except for peripheral bickerings 
of the Krishnan-Kutty variety there is no major 
conflict amongst these mercantile capitalists. They 
provided the money power, beit the Church or the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 
Historically, the turning point in the intra-caste 
relations came around 1959 — during the ‘Liberation 
Struggle’ against the Communist Ministry led by 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad. The Agrarian Relations 
Bill angered the absentee Nair landlords. The 
Christian communalists and the Nair Service 
Society were unhappy with the attempts made 
by the Communist Ministry to control, their 
~ €ducational institutions. The Catholic-run private 
schools were closed in what they called the ‘school 


£ 
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Soaked in Communalism 
TP. RAMAN NAIR 


EG Krishnan-Kutty’s article on 


“Christianity int 
‘Kerala’ (Mainstream, 


August 24) is full of factual 


errors and irrational and contradictory statements 
' which can originate only in a paranoid and com- 


munal mind. 


lual attainments or failures as those of 
- His statements that Christians are 
trictly by Christian teachings” or that 
terested in statistics and surgery” 
erala...are shrewd, calculating 

their career”, are absurd 
ly validly or otherwise 


-Tesponsibility of educating 
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Soon NSS joined the leadership 


closure” agitation. 
of the movement against the E.M.S. Ministry, jt 
soon passed into the hands of Mannath Padmana- 
bhan, the NSS chief, who not long ago, as Krishnan- 
Kutty reminds us, foisted “ʻa strong Opposition to 
the undue claims put forth by the Christians.” The 
communalists of all shades flocked together. To this 
day they remain so — occasional internal bickerings 
notwithstanding. 

The attempts to make a “Jew’’: out of the Mala- 
yali Christian, on arguments fashioned under the 
Swastika by the demagogues in pre-war Munich — 
that he has no roots, no loyalties to his country, 
that he milks the economy dry — can never succeed, 
The Christians, like any other caste in Kerala, are 
very much a part of that intangible dingbat called 
the Malayalee roots. Who, but men turned swine, 
can forget the litaneous twists of phrases in the 
Malayalam Bible — to this day one of the best ex- 
amples of Malayalam prose? And who can forget 
I.C. Chacko who interpreted Panini for Malayalees? 
And the early Christian padre-lexicographers? These 
men happened to be Christians and to attempt a 
census of this nature is juvenile and one should 
resist it even under grave provocation. C 


cal dimensions when he analyses ‘true Christians’, 
and says that true Christians are mentally and ` 


physically ‘different from the Christians found in 
India. Itis a pity that the author is so blinded by 
communalism that he missed the human tragedy 
involved in the Carmel Incident, in which a mother 


committed suicide when her daughter was detained! 
‘took the State by storm’, - 


in the ninth class. If it 
It,was not because of Ccommunalism; but because 


_ of the human element involved, 


It seems to be a deliberate attempt by the writer 


to fan communal passions in a State where people, 
belonging to 


of harmonious existence for centuries. k z 


It is amazing that such a’ person soaked In 
communalism should be hi 
j budding administrators 
as evident from his- being 


Trivandrum. C] 
Next Week i 
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different communities have a history © 


invested with the res- | 
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x .| Women and Law: Beyond the Decade 


aS 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 

A= 

g § Vsnious happenings during the latter half of the 
y i Women’s Decade have put the spotlight on the 
w topic of Women and the Law. At present the 
y Supreme Court judgment upholding the right of 
d Muslim divorcees to maintenance continues to create 
5 ripples. Many of us who have never seen the inside 
è of a lawyer’s chamber and believe that we are most 
.. i unlikely to ever file a case in court, are beginning to 
t | understand the importance and implications of the 
9 || Women-and-law issue and the need for the women’s 
e | movement to take more and more initiatives 


a | towards: getting archaic and unjust laws amended; 

d `| creating greater awareness among women of all 

classes of their legal and constitutional rights; and 

pressing for new legislation for the protection of 

rights which are being endangered by the changing 

social and technological milieu, in the wake of 

modernisation. 

The years ahead are likely to witness a great deal 

of activism of the kind triggered by the famous 

Open Letter to the Supreme Courtin 1979, calling 

„for a review of the Mathura Rape Case judgment. 

It would be timely now to begin thinking of the 

? possible future areas for action, but before that it 

d would be equally relevant to look back on some of 

a the highlights in this area of women-and-law during 
y | the past five years. 

y i (1) Beginning with the nationwide campaign on 

o the Mathura Rape Case, the latter half of the 

1 Decade has seen amendments initiated in two major 

> laws relatingto dowry and rape. Itis true that 

3 loopholes still exist in both areas and many radical 

~~ | suggestions have not been incorporated, but it is 

r | important to note that even this much change would 

e | ~«not have come about but for the concerted cam- 

| paigns by women’s groups all over the country. 

(2) A number of petitions have been filed in the 
last few years by individual women, backed by 
women’s groups, challenging the Constitutional 
validity of various family laws governing different 
communities: the Muslim Personal law, the Christian 
divorce law, the inheritance law governing Chris- 


= 


Property law. In secular India not only are women 
- in different religious communities unequal in status 
and rights to their menfolk, but women of different 
religions are unequal to each other in their rights 
Telating to marriage, divorce, inheritance, etc. 


mark judgments from the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court as well as some lower courts, very 
~ Much in line with the new climate of opinion regard- 


in 
co 


tian women in Kerala, and the Hindu joint family - 


~ (3) The last five years have also seen some land- ~ 


_ telephone operators being compelle 
g Women’s rights and status and which could be- 
nstrued as a response tothe heightened aware- 
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ness created by the women’s movement. ; 
Patriarchal norms are beginning to be rejected 
and challenged, but so much more needs to be done 
and so much more information is needed to decide 
what is to be done and how, that the area of women- 
and-law appears to bristle with possibilities for 
women’s studies research units to work in close 
rapport with activist women’s groups. Three broad 
areas for such research cum-action could be identifi- 
ed right away. L 
(1) Loopholes in existing laws, including the 
amended laws, need to be identified and these have 
to be examined against the social and cultural milieu 
which further aggravates the impotence of some of © 
these laws. Fer example, recent rape cases including 
cases of custodial rape have shown that the manner 
in which medical evidence requires to be recorded is 
proving to be the greatest stumbling block to effec- 
tive prosecution. Or take the bigamy Jaw—Hindu men 
continue to commit bigamy with impunity and are 
protected not only by the loophole which makes it 
a non-cognisable offence but also by the judicial 
interpretation which makes it almost impossible to 
prove that the second marriage was performed with 
all the ‘essential’ rituals. Even the mere exercise of 
recording cases of rape and bigamy during, say, the ` 
past five years and pinpointing in each instance how 
prosecution is being evaded will demonstrate where 
the defects lie aod what kind of changes should be 
demanded to make the laws effective. y 
(2) Denial of fundamental rights at home and a 
the workplace — this is an area where a few actions — 
have indeed emerged in the last few years: the case 
of Asha whose right to reject domination by her - 
mother and brother and choose her own lifestyle 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in 1983. This 
judgement also vindicated the role of women’s — 
groups like Saheli-in providing assistance to girls 
like Asha who are oppressed by their families. 
Again, the petition by C.B. Muthamma of the 
resulted in two discriminatory Government. serv 
rules being discarded. Then there was the Kerala 
High Court judgment which upheld the right of 
‘women to be appointed to Class IV State Gover 
ment jobs. For every isolated case like eac 
above, there must be hundreds -of similar situatio: 
which-don’t ever get taken to court. Wome: i 
nue to accept the violation of Constit a 
because such violation is part ofa pat 
-tion and has never been questioned befe 
the Sunday Observer. published a sto 
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Back Home from Nairobi 


SHEELA REDDY 


Wes a few of the 350 or so Indian women who 
participated in the NGO forum in Nairobi met 
in Delhi last week to discuss their experiences there, 
it was quite natural that the meeting opened with the 
women observing silence for one minute in respect 
for Sant Longowal who had been murdered the day 
before. And it came asa surprise to no one that 
half the meeting should be devoted to a discussion 
of the politics of violence and religious fundamenta- 
lism and the role it played in further marginalising 
women in our society. 

It was perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the 
NGO Forum in Nairobi that ran parallel to the 
UN Conference to celebrate the end of the decade 
for women. Forum ’85 had established, if nothing 
else, the fact that women’s issues cannot be delinked 
from other forms of social and economic oppression 
based on nation, class or ethnicity. 

Despite the Kenyan government’s attempt to 
thwart “‘political”” debate, the participants at the 
Nairobi meet discussed issues as far ranging as 
Zionism, Apartheid, Imperialism, International debt 
crisis and Terrorism. 

Powerless to supress the debate, the Kenyan govern- 
ment tried in other ways to discourage delegates, 
especially to the NGO Forum, “We were told,” said 
Ritu Menon of Kali publications, “‘that we must not 
expect to be sent a schedule of workshops and parti- 
cipants prior to our arrival in Nairobi and not to 
expect simultaneous translation in the five official 
languages of the Conference. We were told not to 
expect to attend the UN World Conference or send 
formal resolutions from the forum to it. We were 
~ told that although the city had over 4,000 hotel 
- rooms, the official delegations alone comprised 3,000 
and that the additional 10,000 NGOs must fend for 
themselves. Nevertheless all hotel rooms would have 
to be paid for in full, in advance, for the 14 days, in 
US dollars, although there was no guarantee that 
the rooms would still be there on arrival. We were 
told that Nairobi is expensive, unsafe, and that it is 
unwise to walk about after dark. And that no sales 
of any kind of material prepared by us would be 
allowed, that the authorities had the right to seize 
multiple copies of any item — book, pamphlet, 

oster, cassette, etc. — should we bring them in.” 

“Workshops were cancelled or rescheduled with- 
dequate notice because space had to be juggled 
nd. The university campus was closed after six 
very evening, thus depriving delegates of any 
pportunity to meet, in comparative security, after 

is. NGOs were summarily thrown out of their 
hey paid in advance to make space 
Films meant for compre- 


ur of the six women 
not allowed into 
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nn up by the censor 


raised quite often at 
__ Talking to Krishn 


When I spoke to a few delegates who had partici- 
pated in the NGO forum in Nairobi, they said that 
the security arrangements were tight. Unneces- 
sarily so, many delegates felt. “At every workshop 
you got the feeling of being watched”, said Shebha 
Chachi of Saheli, a women’s resource centre in 
Delhi. “Kenyans we spoke to didn’t speak freely”, 

Students at the campus where most of the work- 
shops of the NGO forum were situated had strict 
instructions not to talk to the delegates. “We were 
taken to visit some villages”, recalled Savita also 
working at Saheli, “and everytime we asked the 
villagers a question, even the simplest one, they | 
would turn to the officials for guidance.” j 

Inevitably, there was confusion, especially as 
there were over 10,000 NGO participating in over 
2,000 workshops during the 14 days of the forum 
and the workshops were spread out over the sprawl- l 
ing campus of the University of Nairobi and spilled j 
over to other centres in the city. “There were so | 
many workshops going on simultaneously that all | 
we could do was peep in to every room, and then rush 
to the next one”, said Krishna Chowla of the All India 
Women’s Conference which sent nearly a hundred 
representatives to Nairobi. “There were no trans- | 
lation facilities in most workshops so it was difficult 
to follow the discussions”. opi 

“The distances were so formidable and taxi prices | 
exhorbitant, so most of the time we Indians walked 
to wherever we had to get and sometimes arrived 
when half the session was over”, said Shebha 
Chachi. 

_ Despite the “fantastic sense of what is going on 
in the world” — “‘the sheer explosion of conscious- 
Ness’, as one Indian reporter put it — many dele- 
gates returned with a sense of disappointment. 
“While it was good that the voice of the Third World 
women could not be silenced, and to watch them 
dominating the proceedings, I sometimes got the 
feeling that they were over-reacting. The kind of 
polarisation that sprung up almost instantaneously 
over nearly every issue stopped any meaningful 
dialogue. It was very frustrating”, said Shebha. — 
_ At the workshops I attended I received no new 
insights. After the first few days I stopped looking 
or R debates, the gathering was too big for 
at. eh 

Gauri Chaudhary, who attended a workshop 0D — 
women’s centres also felt that workshops did not i 
lead to very much, “It was basically a sharing of 
experience. There were no new insights. Moreover: 
as Vimala Farooqui of the National Federation — 
Women pointed out, few women from tural are 

among the 14,000 women assembled at Nairol 
_In fact the question whether women at th 
ence were representa 
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tinctly got the impression that it was not: “The trip 
cost each of us around Rs 17,000 and most of us 
aid out of our own pockets. Which poor woman 


- could afford to go?” 


However, many delegates said that they were 
sponsored by international agencies. 

The most important fallback of the Nairobi con- 
ference was the linkages and networks the women 
NGOs were able to establish with each other. Every 
Indian NGO came back from the conference with a 
widened network. “But” as Ritu Menon pointed 
out, while an international conference of this kind is 
essential for establishing networks for women in 
countries like Pakistan, for Indian NGOs it is not 
that important. Networking goes on anyway, 
Nairobi or not.” 

What disappointed her was the unbridgeable gap 
between the official UN Conference and the NGO 
forum. ‘Traditionally, the NGO forum is held 


| concurrently with the inter-governmental conference 
| in the hope that recommendations made by the 


NGOs to their respective country delegation will be 


| incorporated — or at last taken note of — in the 


resolutions that are ultimately adopted. But this 
time, the despair — and often disgust — at the 
composition of most official delegations made the 
possibility of such intervention most unlikely.” 

The official Indian delegation was formed with 
such haste and secrecy that even now, after the 
Conference is long over, none of the NGO delegates 


| are sure who or how many were on the official panel 


besides the Minister for Women and Social Welfare, 
M. Chandrashekhar, and Smita Patil. “Smita Patil 
is- well-known but what has she to do with the 
women’s movement” asked Ritu Menon. 

Similar doubts were voiced about the credentials 
of many participants at the Forum-85. “You saw 
women there whom I wouldn’t call feminists — 
there were women from Delhi there ld never seen 
before anywhere, either at a women’s rally ora 
conference. There were odd people there like the 
Brahma Kumaris, who were preaching. women’s 
Potential role for spiritual awakening.” 

Neerja Chaudhary, who was sent by Statesman to 
Teport on the Conference, remarked that the inter- 
national press at. Nairobi bad felt that the Indian 


NGOs had not made any impact as a country. There 


was no coordinated effort among the Indian NGOs 
to present their point of view. Even the official 
Indian delegation to the UN Conference played a 
Passive, neutral role, she added. geese 
Some delegates, like Gauri Chaudhari blamed 
themselves for failing to make an impact. “We 


Were totally unprepared for an international confe- 


rence of this dimension and felt very lost most of — 
e time. Only towards the end we woke up to the: 
tremendous potential of this international forum. 


Ome of us got together and decided that the 


hopal gas tragedy would be an appropriate issue to” 
Ting up and so we hastily put up some posters and : 


collected signatures.” 


| adequately or coordinating the NGOs to 
Some extent. ite i eas 
~ However, if Indian women mad 


_ seeking media attention”, 


ie thers blamed the government for not briefing 
_ fem 


group, they undoubtedly played a prominent role in 
individual workshops. Some of the delegates 
recounted their experiences at major workshops. 
Ranjana Kumari, who attended the workshop on 
Women, Law and Development, vehemently denied 
feeling lost at the forum. “On the other hand, we 
had the self-confidence to participate without 


The group on Women and Law, mostly a Third 
World Forum, came up with several significant 
Tecommendations. They announced the forming of 
an international emergency committee for women’s 
rights in developing countries, as the first step 
towards establishing an international commission 
on women’s rights. 

The emergency committee will be used to mobilise 
world opinion against violations of the civil, legal 
and human rights of women in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. g 

While the women’s decade took up the issue of 
legal aid, and legal reform, the next decade must go 
beyond this, the group said, “empowering women to 
challenge policy” so that the law becomes an “‘effec- 
tive instrument for justice and equality”. 

Another group which came up with formal 
recommendations, unlike the great majority of 
workshops at Forum 85, was the “Women and 
Environment” workshop. The group, consisting 
mostly of professional women ecologists from the 
Third World with a scattering of women from the 
developed world, was different from others, felt 
Vandana Sheth, “We Third World women went to 3 
it with a feeling of superiority because we had a 
long tradition of coping with ecological crisis. Like 
the Chipko movement”. , i 

At the workshop on “Women and Forestry” 
women from the Third World exchanged ideas and 
analysed strategies. “Women, who are the main 
users of forests, have been denied any access or - 
control in thé management of forests”, Malini ; 
Sheth ofthe Institute of Social Studies told the 
workshop. ; 


Another very popular workshop at the NGO 
forum where Indian women predominated was the 
DAWN workshop (Development Alternatives with 
Women for aNew Era). The. participants were 
activists, researchers and policy makers who are 
concerned with developing alternative frameworks 
and methods to attain the goals of economic and 
Social justice, peace and development free o 
forms of oppression by gender, class, race 
nation, a ee Peres 

Ironically for many Indian women, 
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" Social Welfare Spending — | 


Issues and Perspectives 
PK. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


Between 1950 and 1984 expenditures on social 
welfare in the country expanded from around 
one per ceht of GNP to 6.4 per cent. Much of this 
growth in spending was carried out by the State 
Governments. Critics of Government spending have 
argued that not only the nation cannot afford such 
heavy expenditures — which take away money from 
other laudatory goals, such as industry, science and 
technology, environment and defence — but also 
that these expenditures diminish creativity and self- 
reliance, and encourage irresponsibility and depen- 
dence. They believe that these programmes, by 
discouraging work and savings, are actually harm- 
fulto those whom they are designed to help. 
Partly in response to such criticisms, Government 
expenditures on social welfare were levelling off 
after a peak in 1975 and subsequently have been 
cut back and presently are facing further cuts. 
Social welfare spending has its supporters as well. 
They advocate maintaining the programme to boost 
national solidarity and well-being and to guarantee 
minimum levels and basic goods and services. Many 
even propose expanding the benefits already in place 
= and largely for new programmes such as those to 
~ provide jobs under rural employment programme, 
_IRDP, doles for the unemployed, nutrition pro- 
grammes for women and children. The debate on 
social welfare spending goes beyond economics -and 
poses a moral question: What sort of society does 
- one want ? 


but at the total 
Government, by: 
sions: and health 


f to another and by 
ilies who give money and services directly to 
s accomplish the 
Government ex- 


Spending to help others is universal. Whether it 
is extending family love to a larger kinship group, 
or from the fear of what may happen if assistance 
is not provided, some system of income distribution 
always exists. Transfers are one way by which the 
recipient gains something while the donor (either 
voluntarily or otherwise) gives up something. They 
are flows that modify the primary distribution of 
income which arises out of market activities. Though 
all social welfare expenditures are transferred, not 
all transfers are for social welfare. Government 
gives away money for a number of reasons, among 
them is to stimulate productivity and to regulate 
market. In non-rational societies like ours, this 
distribution also happens to be in the nature of 
largesses and doles motivated by political and 
factional reasons. 

It is only those transfers which replace or supple- 
ment family earnings that are to be classified as 
social welfare expenditures. This income by defini- 


tion is secondary and consumerist. It comes. to the 


recipient as a gift or without a reciprocal exchange, 
of goods or services in the current period. The word 


ve major 
ducation; 


cash or kind benefit 
pension and other 
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- and extraordinary expenditures. 


together will amount to Rs 4200 crores which will have moved from a less to a more insured societ TA 
form 7 per cent of total Governtitneexpernitenre! oundatiqnihanbornctieegotias greater assurance than id. his 


Certain kinds of personal income losses are more 
fully offset than others. Insurance against income 
loss, associated with old age and retirement, now 
cover virtually all workers; close to one half of the 
aggregate income loss of all persons due to retire- 
ment is being offset by some benefit. In contrast, 
only a small part of the income loss due to unemp- 
loyment is offset. The income loss resulting from 
disability is the least offset. In 1985 (1984) education 
— both public and private — was received by 127 
million students, which accounted for a major share 
of the total secondary consumer income (SCI) bene- 
fits. In 1981-82, the total expenditure incurred was 
of the order of Rs 7700 crores. Another substantial 
share of SCI was meant for health care. The ex- 
penditure involved is estimated at Rs 3100 crores. 
Approximately Rs 1800 crores per annum is being 
spent for all other goods and services such as nutri- 
tion, subsidised housing, job training, child care, 
women’s welfare and welfare of weaker sections. SCI 
benefits were distributed between the poor and the 
non-poor. In respect of education and health care, 
there is a clear case that the comparatively non-poor 
are also receiving a proportionately large infusion of 
SCI benefits. ; 


Benefits: The goals that have been advanced are 
the following: 

1. Reducing income insecurity: Social security, 
disability and unemployment insurance and private 
pensions have been directed towards this goal. 

2. Reducing insecurity with respect to irregular 
Education and 
medical care are the two leading categories of expen- 
diture related to this goal. 

3. Reducing income poverty: Some distribution 
has been directed at reducing the number of people 
whose income measured both in cash and in kind 
is below a determined ‘poverty line? and reducing 
the poverty gap (the size of the shortfall between 
income and poverty line for all poor people). 

4, Sharing private contributions and tax burdens 
fairly. : 

5. Reducing income inequalities among groups 
such as the aged, the infirm and the young, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes on the one hand and 
the privileged castes on the other, and reducing 
inequality between the rich and the poor. rss 

6. Contributing to economic growth and stability, 
education, better nutrition, health care and improved 
housing are thought to increase the nation’s stock 


. of human capital. Stability is supposed to result 


from using the Budget asa “counter-cyclical tool; 
spending ina recession,” building a surplus during 
prosperous times. TN 

7. Improving the social and political environment 
for lessening inequality of opportunity and providing 
greater security is said to reduce social tensions and 
to redistribute certain freedoms. aie 


Not only there is dispute over the extent to which — 

been achieved, there Is . argument : 
over whether they are appropriate. goals for our — 
- Society at the present level of development. We : 


these goals have 
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grandparents against the risk of income loss at each 
stage of life. He can also count on improved access 
to such key services as education and health care. 

8. The actual amount of cash benefits is nota 
social cost since itis simply a transfer of money 
income from one group to another. 


Costs: 1. The resources used for collection and 
compliance and for administering the programmes. 

2. Thè shifting of potential productive labour into 
non-market activity such as going to schoo], home 
production, and leisure. 

3. The loss of productivity per hour at work. 

4. Reallocation of resources to the provision of 
additional health care, education and other social 
consumerist goods and services. Although the benefit 
of education is thought to greatly enhance produc- 
tivity, it has been argued that this programme : 
contributes to a fall in productivity because there is 
less capital formation, which results in less capital i 
per worker. The reason given for less capital forma- 
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tion is that the workers with social insurance have 

less need to save for a rainy day and less money | 
to save since they pay higher direct taxes. But i 
people save for many reasons, of which economic i 
security is but one. Personal savings might have 
been greater in such a situation. However, the 
growth in GNP owing to more education and health 
care which increases productivity per hour of work, 
almost offsets all social costs of the system. To get 
astrong positive benefits-cost ratio, we may have 
to assume that the non-quantifiable social benefits 
are sufficiently valuable to more than offset the 
quantifiable social costs. The reductions in insecu- 
rity and income poverty are sufficiently valuable, I 
hope, to make one do one’s own cost benefit calcula- 
tion and to come fo one’s own conclusions about 
whether the state as a whole is better or worse off 
as a result of the great rise in SCI. : 


I 


SOCIETAL economic discrimination was defined ~ 
earlier as the difference in the average family income 
of the poor and rich groups. Income is the main 
component of economic well-being and income 
tends to be positively correlated with other cempo- 
nents such as leisure, favourable non-pecunia 
aspects of one’s job, and so on. There are | 
income disparities between people below the pover 
line and people above the poverty line, | 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and economicall 
off higher castes. These disparities im inc 
widely perceived as inequitable. 
‘Economic discrimination 
as the difference in average 
categories of workers who 
e 


‘(or wage) in competitive market. In our social con- 

“ditions there is no denying the fact that equally 
' productive workers are systematically paid unequal 
‘wages and therefore there is a prima facie case for 
. inefficiency, in addition to inequality in the workings 
of the labour market. A condition may be said to 
be economically inefficient, if the economy’s out- 
put (or income) is less than it would be, if that 
condition were eliminated, which implies that the 
costs of eliminating it are more than offset by the 
increased output that would result. Persistent wage 
differences between workers of different Harijan or 
Girijan groups and the rest of the labour force do 
exist. Whether they reflect wage discrimination 
depends on how well productivity is measured and 
controlled in these empirical cases. 

The Directive Principles of State Policy embodied 
in the Constituticn have, as one of our major ideals, 
the establishment of economic demosracy through 
securing certain economic rights for our citizens. 
They are the right of children and the young to be 
protected against exploitation, the right of children 
to free and compulsory education, the right to 
. public assistance in the case of unemployment, old 
age and sickness, and the right to work ata living 
Wage. The stress on the socialistic pattern of 
society led to initiate detailed exercises on the 
Perspective of the poorest in the land. It was, 
therefore, recognised that 
' redistribution would be necessary to bring the poor 
' aboye the poverty line which is very modestly defin- 
= œd. The Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan had estimated 

~ that the redistribution 
~ put 30 per cent of the population above the poverty 
line by 1985-86 would demand, that their share in 
the private consumption would have to be increased 
from 13.5 per cent Our past 
experience has shown that the general redistribu- 
tional measures would not help these target groups 
to improve the economic Position and that there has 


has been the most well known 
The tax system in India has 


but the spread of evasion 
and the emergence of black money on a wide scale 


have greatly detracted from its Progression. Certain 
‘Studies in Maharashtra have shown that under 

c expenditure pattern can be 
gressive. But they- did not achieve any sizeable 
duction in the disparity of free benefit income and 
e enough to bring the people 


capabl 
ion 


to the proposition that the same good or non-PJan. ‚Thus a tọtal Plan and non-Plan 
; ee (like labons) should recei PO RA "GARR PERE Una T ire p Raet 


medical aspects of health whi 
by the state. i 


iture pic ll give a more accurate idea of 
the priority attached to social services. : 

An exercise has been done for education by S.p 
Ahuja in respect of certain selected districts which 
shows that the public expenditure has increased 
more than five fold between 1965 and 1980, Exer- 
cises in the field of health and other Social services 
yielded similar results, but these expenditures had 
little immediate effect on redistribution unlike ex- 
penditure on unemployment benefits and old-age 
pensions which have immediate and significant re- 
distribution effects. Similarly the employment guar- 
antee schemes, contrary to expectations, could not 
support themselyes or their dependents on existing 
wage rates. There is yet no satisfactory evidence to 
show that except in their creation, these assets 
increase employment or incomes of the poor over a 
period. Such schemes seem to be self- perpetuating 
and does little to liquidate themselves, 

Foodgrains distribution in India is subsidised. The 
present procurement and distribution system was 
devised to mitigate hoarding and profiteering and to 
ensure minimum prices to farmers. Subsidies have 
crept in to stabilise retail prices in faces of increased 
Procurement prices and increasing storage needs. 
There was a similar attempt to subsidise standard 
cloth by reserving a certain percentage of the capa- 
city of the mills for Production of prescribed varie- 
ties of cloth at” below cost Prices. The scheme has 
undergone many 
quirements of the 
from subsidised 
In the meantime, 


ill-matching of varieties supplied with those demand- ` 
ed and badly-managed distribution, the scheme has 
made no appreciable impact. 

Housing was recognised as a legitimate item of 
subsidy for the working class and the lower middle 
classes, housing subsidies and cheap loans were 
given. But the needs were So large and costs so high 
that the large majority of people in need remained 
uncovered. : s sa 

Free distribution of public goods is one method 
of extending the social services to the masses. This 


Is noticeable in 
health, though ; 
availability to the 
to extend free educational facilities, liberal merit. 


Masses are to be progressively met 
handloom cloth and janata cloth. 
Owing to inadequate quantities, 


scholarships and freeships for weaker sections. Yet Be 
enrolment is not universal; the number of drop-outs | 


is large; adults 


system though it is more Productive to educate 
them. In 1974-75, private expenditure on education am 


In 1984-85, public. 
cine has been | 
pelled the rura 
medicine relati 
dents. It has 


He state. Even today, th 
medicine. is hardly accessible to 


public 


a change over these years; the re- ~ 
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clean drinking water are essential for health. 


true of Teproductive health sinc 


5 birth defects. Women workers sl 
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except in certain parts of India like Kerala. 

Even though there has been a substantial ex- 
pansion of social services, the rural coverage is yet 
grossly inadequate. According to the 1981 Census 
more than three-fifths of the work force in Govern- 
ment Were stationed in urban areas. Further, in 
availing of the scarce social services, the poor are 
at a further disadvantage, because of the ignorance 
and lack of contact. The MNP approach emphasises, 
therefore, basic public services which are needed 
for all. MNP has to be conceived and implemented 
as an integrated programme if it is to produce the 
results expected of it. The design of such a pro- 
gramme should contain equal emphasis on adult 
education, housing, environmental cleanliness, pro- 
tected water supply, and nutrition and health care. 
In the context of severe constraints on resources, 
very often efforts are made to drastically curtail 
funds. The resources crunch that the Governments 
at the Centre and in the States face during the 
Seventh Plan period will tend to force a_ substantial 
cut on expenditure on social services and social wel- 
fare. Even the achievement of modest goals will 
need considerable reorganisation of our public 
services. The inter-connections among different 
services at the level of poverty and the effectiveness 
of social services becomes clearer implying the need 
for an integrated policy'to combat poverty and the 
need for local level co ordination. 

One cannot think of effectively imparting instruc- 
tion to a hungry child; nor can one make him 
healthy. Good environmental conditions ease 

ese 
will have to be simultaneously provided. Besides, 
it may be noted that the children are inseparable 
from the parents and their cooperation is needed 


- Women and Law (Contd. from page 11) 


initiated by some aggrieved women.) We need first 
to list in detail the myriad instances where patri- 
archal norms are being perpetuated, which can be 


and processes may cause abortio 


rom such exposure an 


- though seemingly obvious, needs to bec 


the newly set up- women’ 


in all attempts at helping the children. If our goal 
is satisfaction of basic needs, our limited resources 
should be harnessed for this purpose. No subsidies 
should be given to the non-poer or for encouraging 
activities which could be commercially financed (for 
example, fertiliser subsidy). Subsidies should only 
be given where it is absolutely necessary to enhance 
the productive power of the poorest, to strengthen 
their bargaining capacity and to give them produc- 
tive employment. This applies not only to budge- 
tary subsidies but also to cross subsidisation and 
running of public enterprises whose concealed sub- 
sidisation may leave no budgetary trace. The pro- 
vision of public goods and services should also be 
governed by this principle. 

During the last three Plan periods, the Plan 
objectives have laid special emphasis on the task of 
tackling unemployment and creating a sizeable 
impact on persons below the poverty line within a 
short period. This will call for extension of irriga- 
tion, at least four per cent growth in agriculture, 
rapid growth of dairy, poultry, fruits. and vege- 
tables and quick development of social infrastruc- 
ture. It will also call for elimination of discrimina- 
tory biases in favour of the upper income groups 
and also facilitating the organisation of the unorga- 
nised poor. Such a programme can be implemented = 
only with a shift toa less capital-intensive pattern: 
of economic growth would require a thirty per cent 
gross savings rate. Simultaneously, this will call for 
strict control over non-Plan expenditure, efficient 
collection of tax, a reduction in subsidies and also 
a substantial increase in the return from public 
investments. These are; of course, rigorous require- — 
ments called for a very high degree of national and 
political will. E| (To be continued) : 
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should cover the nature of service conditions, 
exposure limits, health monitoring systems, etc. — 
There will have to be inbuilt safeguards so that 
new laws don’t backfire on women’s access to 
employment. z 
These are some thoughts which have been put 
together mainly to emphasise the close co-ordination 
which should exist between research and action 
the women’s movement is to fake clearly defined 
directions. The coming up of. women’s studies 
units in various universities should greatly fi 
the creation of the required data base 
However, this aspect of linking research i 


reiterated. From the limited information 
there appears to be a distinct ; 
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The nuclear age in history 
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By since the Second World War, Soviet conven- 
tional superiority has been regarded as a self- 
evident fact. It is presumed that the Western Powers 
cannot match the Soviet Union in military man- 
power and have to devisea strategy based on 
superior nuclear fire power. NATO was born “with 
a psychological “complex? about 
forces”.15 Its strategy is, therefore, predicated on the 
possibility of a first-use of nuclear weapons even in 
case of a conventional attack mounted by Warsaw 
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a 
was ushered in with the first atomic test in Alamogordo Wasteland in low 
USA on July 16, 1945, and the first atom bomb was dropped in Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. On Thi 
s event of titanic dimension, Mainstream has been publishing articles pre 
Inder Malhotra (July 20, 1985), Michael Howard (July 27, 1985) wit 
(August 3, 1985 and August 15, 1985). This contribution taken from to 1 
22, 1 (1985) is by a Senior Fellow in Disarmament Studies, Centre fur Eu 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru nuc 
University. This the concluding part of the article, the first part of which appeared in Mainstream hay 
| cou 
— def 
run 
fe = the 
Nuclear Threat: A Nonaligned Perspective—ll Ar 
wal 
T 
whi 
Rus 
of both, where does one go from there? Can mans | firs! 
thirst for reassurance find another cause for | Ru: 
worry?”!? Third, NATO countries sought cheaper | ma 
defence measures and resort to nuclear fires provi: | Wid 
ded exactly that, as conventional defence was both | the 
economically and socially more expensive while | nuc 
conventional reliance on nuclear weapons gave thema“‘bigger | me 
bang for the buck”. Their posture amounted to | Ru 
“a kind of ‘going for broke’ on deterrence’”.18 They ado 
chose neither to field more troops in case it was | ae 
` clin 


Pact countries. In the early 1960s the ‘whiz kids’ 
ofthe American Department of Defence made a 
detailed analysis of the conventional forces of both 
the rival groupings. They came to the conclusion 
that “the alleged ‘facts’ of the conventional balance 
in Europe were not facts at all.” Rather they were 
assumptions “based on dubious. calculations”. 
_ According toa detailed recent study, there is no 
disparity in conventional forces between NATO and 
_ Warsaw Pact countries; the net figure is “about 2 
“million on either side’’.16 
 Eyen if the alleged conventional inferiority were 
a fact, the reluctance of European NATO countries 
-~ to field more soldiers for their own defence needs 
an explanation. Keeping in view the fact that these 
- countries have double the population and four times 
the productive capacity of East European countries, 
the question arises — what are the reasons behind 
heir supposed conventional inferiority in Europe? 
lirst, several of these countries were engaged in 
ippressing national liberation movements in their 
wn colonies in the early stages of the evolution of 
ATO. Policing the colonies was considered more 
ent than raising troops for a hypothetical conflict 
urope. Second, they did not consider Warsaw 
t countries to be straining at the leash to pounce 
at gradually dissolved 


~events in 1977 which led to the NA’ 
_ and Pershing-IIs in Eu 
_ _NATO 


necessary nor to make peace with their neighbours. 
Finally, “any increase in their conventional forces to 
would only encourage a further reduction of Ameri- 
can forces” which they wanted to keep in Furope 
as hostages. While NATO governments had in this 
manner solved their immediate problems, they had 
built what amounted to “a regional doomsday | 
machine’’.19 i 
A war game called Carte Blanche was played in 
Europe in 1955. It simulated an attack with 335 
nuclear weapons, 80 per cent of them exploding op 
German territory. Immediate casualty estimates 
were around 1.5 million Germans killed and 3.5 
million wounded during the first two days of 4 
nuclear warin Europe. Casualty figures from fall- 
out were not computed. These figures represent 
more than five times the number of German civilian | 1 
casualties during the Second World War.29 The 9 
sensational press coverage of this exercise made 
NATO governments realise that their strategy Was 
not a fit topic for public debate. Civilian destruction — 
of such catastrophic proportions could not be ex: 
plained in terms of any rational foreign PO ey. 
objectives. Helmut Schmidt wrote that the 
tactical nuclear weapons “will not defe 
but destroy it”.?1 It is an irony of fate that Sci 
as Chancellor of West Germany, initiat: 


ecember 1979 to place American 
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West European governments hope thata tactical 
nuclear war would promptly develop into a Strategic 
exchange in which the two Super Powers “would 
incinerate each other over the heads of an only 
slightly damaged Continent’’. Second, the Americans 
hope that such a conflict could be limited at the 
lowest level and persumably confined to Europe.?2 
This tension has not been resolved and is, at the 
present moment, one of the main causes of unease 
within the alliance and has contributed a great deal 
to the mass upsurge in Western Europe. To the 
Europeans a limited nuclear war is tantamount toa 
nuclear ho!ocaust limited to Europe. The Americans 
have been suspicious of the efforts of their European 
counterparts to shorten the nuclear fuse — “to 
defend their own countries, America was invited to 
run the very risk of nuclear devastation from which 
they were shying away.”?3 West Europeans want an 
American willingness “to initiate a global nuclear 
war to serve European interests,’’24 

This strategy has another extraordinary feature— 
while NATO countries intend to be crazy, the 
Russians are expected to be sensible. Even after the 
first-use of nuclear weapons by NATO countries, the 
Russians are supposed to respond in a restrained 
manner without turning the conflict into a wo:ld- 
wide nuclear slaughter. Moreover, having escalated 
the conflict from the conventional to the tactical 
nuclear level, NATO would then resort to the 
measured cadences of limited nuclear war and the 
Russians would continue to behave reasonably by 
adopting the policy of a “nuclear tooth for a nuclear 
Neither side, it is assumed, would think of 
climbing the ladder of violence and would continue 
to behave with the utmost restraint. They would, 
in other words, observe the rules of a non-existent 
code of nuclear chivalry. 


AMERICAN systems analysts calculated in the 
1960s that 400 megaton equivalent (MTE) warheads 
delivered on the Soviet territory would kill thirty 
per cent of the population and destroy seventy-six 
per cent of industry. Computer calculations revealed 


that doubling the MTE to 800 would only increase 


the destruction of ‘population and industry by nine 
per cent and one per cent respectively. Beyond that 
level, there were only rapidly diminishing marginal 
returns of destruction for each additional dollar 
invested. This was cost-effectiveness at any cost! 

uclear strategy became scientific and precise. 


eterrence was “‘translated into assured destruction . 


and assured destruction into quantitative statements 
of adequacy’”.25 It become as simple as delivering 
milk! Originally, the term to be used for this extra- 
Ordinary strategy was ‘assured: retaliation’ but that 
Was considered to be too bland. Ona subject where 
“uphemism could be dangerous rather than polite, 

he blunt words of mutual assured destruction con- 


veyed precisely what was at stake — “the harshness - 
Of the term and the inescapable tragedy described 


In its definition was intentional”. 
o There was an additional factor in t 
calculations.. The three armed services 


States — air force, army and navy — wanted tō 
participate in the honour of deterring the Soviet 
Union. If the requirements for assured destruction 
could be tripled so that each service could inflict it, 
this would add up to !,200 MTE. Thus, the strategic 
triad was bern — strategic bombers, international 
ballistic missiles and submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles. It was a fortunate coincidence that these arbi- 
trary measures of destruction were in accord with the 
level of weapons whose production had already been 


Table 1 


Soviet Population and Industry Destroved (Assumed 1972 Total 
Population of 247 Million, Urban Population of 116 Million) 


I Megaton-Equiva- Total Population Killed Per cent Indus- 


lent Delivered Millions Per cent trial Capacity 
Warheads Destroyed 
100 37 15 59 
200 52 21 12 
400 74 30 76 
800 96 39 TT 
1,200 109 44 77 
1,600 116 47 TI 


Source: Alain C. Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith, How much 
Is Enough? (New York, N.Y., 1971), p. 207 ; 


planned. An Assistant Secretary in the American 
Department of Defence explained the position: 
“Don’t you see?” he asked. “First we need enough 
Minutemen to be sure that we destroy all those : 
Russian cities. Then we need Polaris missiles to 
follow in order to tear up the foundations to a depth 
of ten feet.... Then, when all Russia is silent, and 
when no air defences are left, we want waves of 
aircraft to drop enough bombs to tear the whole 
place down to a depth of 40 feet to prevent the 
Martians from recolonizing the country. And to 
hell with the fallout.’’2” 

Even these grisly calculations were based on 
extremely conservative estimates. The Soviet threat 
was magnified to the utmost limit (this device is 
called in the jargon of the trade as ‘greater-than- 
expected-threat’). Moreover, damage calculations ; 
were based only on the direct effects of nuclear 
explosions; no account was taken of damage caused 
by fallout, disease and all the concomitant social 
and ecological destruction. ( a 

This exercise was resorted to in order to limit t 
incessant and: insatiable demands of the Americ 
armed forces. Mutual assured destruction wa 
nothing more than a budgetary device and actual 
American targeting strategy continued to be pr 
marily focused'on the strategic forces of the So 
Union. The Schlesinger doctrine of 1974 
Presidential Directive 59 of 1980 spelled out th 
Strategy. eh sail ena ie haa Etc 


warh 


" jeadership and 3,000 targets associated with the 
Soviet nuclear forces. According to American 
estimates, Soviet leadership (excluding the military 
command) consists of nearly 110,000 individuals; 
this figure includes approximately 5,000 Communist 
party anJ government officials at the national 
level, 63,000 party and government leaders at 
lower levels, 2,000 managers of key eonomic and 
industrial installations and around 40,000 other 
essential personnel.*8 In recent years, American 
targeting plans have concentrated on the elimination 
of the political and military leadership of the Soviet 
Union: this is callled in strategic jargon ‘decapita- 
tion’. Itis assumed that the Soviet Union, while 
military powerful, is economically and politically 
vulnerable and that its political structure could 
easily be destroyed. It may cease to function if 
the KGB were severely crippled or its bureaucracy 
damaged or eliminated and may then disintegrate 
into total anarchy. 
It is in this context that the placing of Pershing-II 
“missiles in West Germany assumes great impor- 
tance. Its warhead contains a radar camera which 
-enables the missile to survey the target area during 
e its descent, compare the results with a map stored 
in its memory and then steer its course straight 
towards the target in the final moments of its flight; 
this operation is completed in about ten to twelve 
minutes. Its warhead hits the ground within 
thirty yards of the target, compared to an average 
error of 250 yards for the best missiles so far. 
These warheads, which could figuratively drop 
down the air vent of Soviet command bunkers, 
threaten the leadership of the Soviet Union. The 
Moscow command centre that directs defence 
against theatre nuclear attack also has the res- 
ponsibility for defence against a strategic nuclear 
exchange. Thus, a Pershing-If attack on Moscow 
command centre would be comparable to a Soviet 
~ attack on Warhington and the headquarters of the 
American Strategic Air command. It is reported 
_ that the Soviet Union has recently increased its 
_ nuclear submarine patrolling off the Atlantic coast 
threatening Washington. 
_ Apart from the merits of the idea of using strate- 
gic nuclear forces for political assassination, deca- 
' pitation, runs counter to the sophisticated require- 


American strategy is the assumption that a nuclear 
war would be conducted by the leaders of the 
~ adversaries in full control of their forces and that 

_ there would be possibilities of political bargaining 
during the war. Decapitation would remove the 
very leadership which is essential for negotiations 
and nuclear forces would be left without any 
control. Threats directed towards political leader- 
ship are dangerous in another respect — force 
‘commanders would anticipate that their political 
horities are not likely to survive a nuclear con- 
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ments of limited nuclear war. A striking feature of- 


„and that a Soviet attack on the American 


ar more thana few minutes, and this may 
makers into pulverizing the Soviet 
-submarine-launched 
_ theoretical chance 
land-based A 


pect of such a deyo- 
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THE bizarre notion of a sudden Soviet attack on 
the American land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missiles which has gripped the imagination of 
American nuclear warriors in recent years has an 
equally bizarre origin. This strategy, first conceived 
in the 1950s by some defence intellectuals in the | 
RAND Corporation as an American strategy for | 
attacking Soviet nuclear bases and installations, js 
now being projected as a conscious and deliberate 
strategy adopted by the Sovict Union. The American 
shift in declaratory policy towards counterforce js 
justified asa response to this threat. The fear of 
what is termed a disarming strike is based on the 
presumed malign efficiency and accuracy of the 
Soviet striking force. 

A counterforce strike has many hazards. It has to 
be based on heroic assumptions regarding the accu- 
racy of one’s own missiles as well as those of the 
opponent. These missiles have never been tested 
under fully operational conditions; their accuracies 
are calcuated on the basis of performance over test 
ranges. The American test trajectory is from east to 
west (from California to a point in the Pacific) while 
the Soviet missile tests are conducted inthe area 
extending from the European part of the Soviet 
Union to Kamchatka. In actual war conditions the | 
missiles would have to be fired in the reverse direc- | 
tion and would cross over the North Pole, where 
the earth’s gravitational pull may have unforeseen 
effect on their flight paths. Moreover. the vulnera- 
bility of the missile silos of the two countries cannot. 
be known. with any degree of certainty until the 
balloon actually goes up. 

James Schlesinger pointed out that the precision | 
of the accuracy of the missiles reflects the precision 
of the assumptions on which they are based. Those 
who tend to exaggerate the dangers flowing from | 
missile accuracy forget “how conjectural the -whole | 
process remains’ but they should not ignore the 
“dominating uncertainties” of the outcome projected l 
in paper studies, because “to do so would be to fall | 
into the error that Alfred North - Whitehead once -| 

4 
| 
J 
i 


described. as. ‘the fallacy of misplaced concre- 
teness’’,*9 Sasi setae 
Apart from the technical problems in contemplat- — ; 
ing a counterforce strike, the Soviet leaders would 
also have to take into account the American strategic | 
nuclear force which, even after such a strike, would | 
give an annihilatory blow to the Soviet Union, and Sa 
the certainty that its own- cities and population 
would be blown up within thirty minutes- TA 
alarmist scenario of the nuclear warriors assu 
that the Americans would be helpless after the 
Soviet strike when more than half the America® 
nuclear warheads would have survived such a blo 


killing at least 20 million Americans by radioactiv 
fallout would not provoke the Americ ecisio 
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l warheads of high yield. It woufd"Gértainly, deserve 

© and would receive at least an equally massive 
American response.. A study conducted under the 
auspices of the United Naticns Institute of Disarma- 
ment Research has concluded that the “image of 
a Soviet leadership playing a nuclear “High Noon’? 
may reflect “Wild West’ phantasies cherished by 
Western authors of those scenarios”. It is absurd 
to ignore the “longstanding attitude of responsi- 
bility, prudence and care exhibited by the Soviet 
Union, particularly with regard to nuclear weapons 
and nuclear strategy”.30 


O 


Lary 


BILATERAL comparisons of the Soviet and Ameri- 
can arsenals, the main feature of American literature 
on nuclear strategy, have basic flaws. They do not 
take into account the military and economic 
strengths and vulnerabilities of the allies of the two 
major powers. Moreover, disparity in the number 
of weapons often reflects differences in geopolitical 
locations and strategic doctrines as well as different 
levels of technological development. “A nightingale 
to one is an owl to another.”’3! The greater mega- 
tonnage of the Soviet nuclear arsenal, for instance, 
is due to the fact that the United States deliberately 
decided to reduce its own megatonnage and pre- 
ferred lighter and more compact warheads based on 
its sophiticated technology. As for disparities in 
conventional weapons, ‘‘differences in structure arise 
| from differences in missions”. The larger Soviet 
- tank inventory, for example; is based on the Warsaw 
Pact strategy of over-running Western Europe in 
order to push the American forces to the farthest 
limit in case of conflict in Europe, whereas NATO 
Strategy is predicated onthe first-use of nuclear 
| -weapons ifa conventional. attack cannot be held 
back. Thus, disparity in tank inventories is a reflec- 
, tion of the differences in military Strategies? 

A Moreover, what is the worth ofa strategic analysis 
` which continuously harps on the strengths of the 
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| adversary and does not take into account its vulnera- 
| bilities? Henry Kissinger’s diplomacy was aimed at 
s | a future configuration of forces “when all the major 
| power centre — the United States, Western Europe, 
| China and Japan — would be on our side and the 
i Soviet Union on the other’. It is now a reality as 
| the weapons of all other nuclear Weapon powers are 
` targeted onthe Soviet Union. The British and . 


| 1,268 warheads. Each of the British and French 
| Missile-firing submarines would have the capacity 
O attack all the major Soviet cities. ‘Whereas in the 


ii 
j 
| 
| Which has tremendous 1 milit d 
] technological resources at its disposal; in the East it- 
aces I 


tween the 
, SPectre of a 
anubons, having major territerial claims and global- 
sitions to undermine Soviet influence and pre- 
have? is a strategic nightmare. While the American: 
¢ been worried about the window of vul 


tench submarine forces would soon have a total of 


- society. : 
“while virtually all of the Sovie invent 
est the Soviet Union facesthe NATO alliance 

economic, military and 


eA a formidable military, economic and demo- 

oe praphic challenge in the form of growing linkages 
; United States, Japan and China. The logy. 
billion Chinese, armed with nuclear So 
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bility, Soviet leaders, on the other hand, may rue- 
fully reflect that in the next decade their own 
country “‘would face a similar predicament vis-a-vis 
China, and indeed, that ‘window’, once opened, 
would be extremely difficult to close’’.24 
There has been an accelerated Soviet naval build- — 
up in the last two decades, but the vulnerability of — 
the Soviet navy should also be taken into account. — 
It suffers from an awkward fact of geography; while 
Soviet naval forces have to Pass through relatively 
constricted waters, the so-called ‘choke points’, on 
their way to and from home ports, Western naval 
forces are free to roam around the global con mon 
Without any such hindrance. All other major naval 
powers have bilateral or multilateral defence links 
with the United States. Their merchant narines, 
which are considerable, cannot be totally ignored 
while calculating naval military strength. ` 
As for the dreaded Soviet hordes, they have 
“never fought on any respectable scale”35 ‘since 
the Second World War until the recent intervention 
in Afghanistan. The armed forces of the NATO 
alliance have not suffered from this disability. Their 
forces: have been on hand ready to suppress libera- 
tion movements and to Participate in limited wars, 
military interventions and punitive . expeditions 
throughout the post-war period. : : 
It isan undeniable fact that Soviet military 
strength has been considerably augmented. The 
United States has also continued its sustained 
military growth both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
The paradox is that while the absolute power of the 
United States has grown, its relative position has 
declined. Essential equivalence does not necessarily 
mean parity in the number and destructiveness Of 
nuclear weapons; in the era of nuclear plenty it 
simply means peril parity. ; : 


TABLE 2 shows that for most of the nuclear era, it 
is the United States which has called all the techno- 
logical shots. The assumption that it is the leader 
in world military technology and that a vigorous ~~ 
military R & D programme is the best insurance 
against any unforeseen technological surprise is a 
essential factor in American defence policy and “ 
doctrine of US superior innovative capacity. 

“become a psychological equivalent to the Maginot 
Line in pre-war France’.84 This is ‘accompa by 
a comforting belief that Soviet technologica € 
wardness is inherent in the very structure 
In 1977 the Director of CIA 


fall within US 
simply do not h 
produce many o 


Table 2 


Comparative Technological Innovation in Offensive 
Strategic Weapons 


PAET ANN were 
vation United Soviet 
Nature of Innovat uted ae 
= Atomic (nuclear explosion) 1945 1949 
p Intercontinental bomber operational 1948 1955 
~ Hydrogen (thermonuclear) explosion 1951 1953 
k Deliverable thermonuclear weapon 1954 1955 
; Nuclear-powered submarine : 1954 1958 
First test of intercontinental ballistic 2 
missile (ICBM) 1958 1957 
Operational ICBM ER 1960 1959 
Operational submarine-launched ballistic $ 
_ missile (SLBM) : 1960 1957 
Solid propellent ICBM operational 1962 . 1968 
Test of multiple reentry vehicle (MRY) 
(US deployment 1964) 1962 1968 
Test of multiple independently targetable 
reentry vehicle (MIRV) 1968 1973 
ICBM with MIRVs operational 1970 1974/75 
Test of modern long-range cruise missile 
(ALCM, SLCM) 1976 1979? 


High operational ICBM accuracy (CEP* 
Z apporximately 0.15 nautical mile) 
S Antisatellite weapons 


1980 mid-1980s 
mid-1980s mid-1980s 


Source: William H. Kincade, “Over the Technological 
Horizon”. Daedalus, Winter 1981, p. 124. 
* Circle of Equal Probability. 


obsolete. A Soviet drive to catch up with the 
American weapons programme, it is fondly believed, 
would impose distorting strains on the Soviet 
economy and promote social unrest, and its effect 
would also spread to the other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. The secret document entitled ‘Fiscal 1984-1988 
Defence Guidance’ states that the American arms 
procurement policy should favour weapons “‘that 
are difficult for the Soviets to counter, impose dis- 
proportionate costs, open up new areas of major 
` military competition, and render the accumulated 
- Soviet equipment stocks obsolescent”. One area for 
this new competition is space where this document 
proposes the “prototype development of space-based 
“weapons systems’. Efforts are to be made to gene- 
- rate unrest in Eastern Europe; “special operation 
forces” are “to project United States power where 
he use of conventional force would be premature, 
mappropriate or indefensible’. The American 
armed forces are instructed to be ready to defeat thé 
Soviet Union at every level from guerrilla insurgency 
in the countries of the Third World to a general 
uclear war which is expected to be controlled 
imited and, therefore, protracted.38 3 


| ERI YING the accelerated arms race is a 
mpetition in strategies. The vulnerability of com- 

systems, the development of first- 
hn oe and the intertwining of the 
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- be assumed that the Americans would associaie thei 


carnage.°9 ¢cérii 
During the Cuban missile crisis there were thirteen OUt 
days for collecting relevant information, reflecting on strat 
the course of action to be taken and finally to imple- his 
ment it. Moreover, as there was no other major | add 
clash of interests between the two adversaries, they | raisi 
could concentrate on the resolution of the crisis FESO. 
Americans had about 4,000 strategic warheads: the who! 
Russians had 400, of which only forty were on inter- also 
national ballistic missiles of dubious reliability, dete 
Kennedy had the additional advantage of conven- the 
tional superiority as the focus of crisis was in his wea] 
backyard. Khrushchev therefore ‘blinked’ in that may 
‘eyeball-to eyeball’ confrontation. The Soviet First recu 
Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetzov, however, ue 
uili 


warned Kennedy’s adviser, John McCloy: “We will 
not let you do this to us again.” 40 cost 


Richard Nixon had developed what he called the imp: 
‘Mad Man Theory’ during the negotiations for peace wou 
in Vietnam. He told his close aide, “I want the | TOt. 
North Vietnamese to believe l’ve reached the point T! 
where I might do anything to stop the war. We'll not 
just slip the word to them that for “God’s sake, you appi 


know Nixon is obsessed about Communism. We ! fatef 


can’t restrain him when he’s angry — and he has his nucl 
hands on the nuclear button’ — and Ho Chi Minh | adve 
himself will be in Paris in two days begging for | Milit 
peace.’"4! President Reagan seems to subscribe to | othe 
this view. While stating that he did not believe that | to th 
the United States should have used nuclear weapons | 10 4 
in Vietnam, he maintained that there was “nothing | like 
wrong with letting Hanoi...go to bed every night | Jude 
thinking we might”. He also recalled the hint given S190! 
by President Eisenhower during the Korean stalé- | ~> 
mate that he may think of using nuclear weapons. 

There is one snag in this mad man theory — it | 15. 
assumes that while the President could achieve his | nous 
military and political objectives by a credible — ue 
demonstration of his ‘madness’, his adversary would | Milite 
remain sane and would not be so indecent as to | 18: 
emulate his behaviour. The implicit assumption of Tee 


the adversary’s cautious behaviour and tolerance of a 
high degree of provocation is a prescription fora 4 
nuclear holocaust. What would happen if the 
adversary refused to ‘blink’? In any future confron- 
tation in the era of nuclear plenty, the Soviet leaders — 
may expect their American counterparts to blink 

first. The Americans would be determined to resist | 
any such Soviet pressure. If the confrontation - 
resulted in anything that the Americans may interpret | 
as a humiliation, the American reaction could be | 
‘expected to be the prelude to an unprecedented Ls 
‘military and political crisis. The consequences of — 

such a crisis cannot be fully perceived but it come 


humiliation with changes in the strategic balan 
and would go all out to achieve strategi orit 


éerti to some nuclear warriors. They ave pointed 
out that one of the essential ingredients of nuclear 
strategy is “‘a strong President unlikely to flinch from 
his responsibility” and that his character and will 
add to the deterrent effect of the weaponry. This 
raises an additional problem — since the President’s 
resolve would be strongly influenced by the people 
whom he is supposed to represent, “‘national character 
also participates in the effectiveness and stability of 
deterrence’’.4* Public mood has to be in tune with 
the necessary presidential resolve to use nuclear 
weapons in a situation of extreme emergency. This 
may explain periodic outbursts of belligerence and 
recurrent raisings of alarm. A former director of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff testified in 1979: “We have not 
built and maintained our strategic forces — at the 
cost of billions — in order to weaken their deterrence 
impact by telling the Russians and the world that we 
would back down — when, in fact, we would 
not.’’44 

The velocities of time during the Cuban crisis may 
not be available in the future. It may be more 


appropriate to think of the few minutes available for 


fateful decisions as reaction time. Moreover, ifa 
nuclear confrontation occurs in a region where the 
adversaries arè comparatively well balanced in 
military strength, and if it coincides with crises in 
other areas, harried leaderships would be reduced 
to the condition of desperate men catching at straws 
in a hurricane. The nuclear holocaust will then come 
‘like a thief; it will not be followed by the Last 
Judgement as the virtuous will perish with the 
sinners. © (Concluded) oe 
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“VISHWA BANDHU GUPTA 


ORTY years ago, on July 16, 1945, man „succeeded 

in fashioning and exploding the atom in a fateful 
test in New Mexico. Fateful, because the innocence 
of the pre-atomic age was gone forever, to be replaced 
by the ever-piling horror of the potential destruction 
of this beautiful planet of ours. That fateful testin 
New Mexico showed its malevolent capabalities 
within exactly three weeks, on August 6 that year in 
the monstrous atomic bombing of Hiroshima which 
wiped out that city and finished off 75,000 people 
in the blink of an eye. Compounding this was 
the second and utterly unjustifiable bombing of 
Nagasaki three days later, wiping out 35,400 people 
in the same split second of time. It is horrifying 
to realise that Nagasaki was the unintended target, 
only bad weather having saved the actual target, 
Kokura. Not that if Kokura had been bombed 
the horror would have been the less. At that time 
the atom-bombing of Hiroshima was justified as 
bringing the war in the East to a quicker conclusion 
than if conventional weapons had been continued 
in use. Even so, the Japanese, having been given 
no time even to comprehend the cataclysmic mis- 
fortune that befell them, had a second round. It 
seems the decision to bomb Nagasaki was, if not 
cynical, determined not by war considerations but 
for scientific and destruction studies, 

I raise this point not merely for the heinousness 
of these acts but for the mentality which motivated 
them, of total insensitivity to human considerations, 
anda lack of compassion for humanity, however 
loudly some may dispute it and talk of the essential 
inevitability of war and its consequent inescapable 
bestiality. No matter how arduous the Struggle 

_ and how long it may take, we must overcome such 
an attitude and fight for the elimination of all wars, 
small or big, conventional or nuclear, on ground 
or in space, and strive for peace, 

One would have thought that the experience of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki would have been enough 


to stir the conscience of mankind and its leaders ~ 


to pledge that atomic and nuclear. weapons would 
be forsworn forever and that nuclear energy would 
be used solely for peaceful Purposes. Indeed for 
atime it appeared that this was so. “Atoms for 
_ peace’ became a favourite Slogan, many nuclear 
Plants were set up, ways of exploiting even nuclear 
explosives for development were discussed with 
great enthusiasm. But, alas, side by side, the 
‘development of nuclear weapons, more sophisti- 
‘cated, more devastating and more h 
ook place. Ideas of one-up-manship, of nuclear 
deterrent, of brinkmanship, balance of terror, 
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Send- ‘Star Wars’ to Hollywood 


orrendous, also _ 


Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD) were also. 


madly propounded. It seems incredible that not 
merely madness but utter juvenile folly should seize 
the minds of adults, regardless of the holocaust 
that could ensure from acts based on such idea. 

Yet that is the grim truth. Forty years ago 
when the first atomic test was conducted in New 
Mexico (in Los Alamos), scientists and others 
gathered there were totally uncertain of what 
exactly would happen when the bomb went off. 
Some thought that Los Alamos would be wiped out, 
others that the planet itself would vanish. Perhaps 
because neither happened they felt reassured that 
they could proceed further. 

When the first undersea test was to be conducted 
in the Pacific atoll of Bikini in 1946 there was wide- 
spread scientific speculation and public fear that the 
Pacific Ocean might be caught in a chain reaction 
and evaporate partially, if not wholly, and cause 
other oceans to rush in with resultant global tidal 
waves, inundation of the continents and other 
catastrophes. That did not happen, and so there was 
greater reasurance! The next major test, that ofa 
new horror — the hydrogen bomb, in 1952 — 
caused the island on Eniwetok to disappear. Even 
that was the cause of wonder but not of fear., 
Perhaps that kind of reassurance emboldened some 
of our world leaders and military minds to pursue 
vigorously the mad march of nuclear weapons. 

In October 1957 the first man-made satellite, the 
little Sputnik, achieved man’s breakthrough into 
space. It was followed by man in space, Yuri 
Gagarin; twenty years ago, in March 1965, by the 
first space walk by Alexei Leonov; then men on the 
moon, Neil Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin; space 
probes to the planets of the solar system. Ten years 


ago, on July 17, 1975, a historic Soviet-American — 


space docking took place when cosmonauts in a 
Soyuz met astronauts in an Apollo. (This year seems. 
to be a year cf anniversaries!) There were space 


laboratories, space medicine, space experiments in : 
engineering, earth sensing, communications satel- 

lites, weather satellites and so on. The exploration — 
and exploitation of outer space it seemed would be — 
devoted to “the service of peace and security of — 
nations, not at the service of war” as was said in 
Moscow in 1961 and echoed by leaders and states- ; 


men all over the world. se 


But space weapons and space missiles also made 
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‘space for peaceful purposes’, I never understood 
why the hell it was put in the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration Act in the first place. If I 
were to fight a war, I'd prefer to fight it in space, 
rather than on the ground or on the seas. Now 
what’s so special about keeping space free from war? 
I can’t see it..:.If we could get wars out in space, 
we'd be a hell of a lot better off here on earth. 
‘Space for peaceful purposes’ was a lot of pap for 
the public, that’s all. That’s all it was. You don’t 
hear it any more.” 

In many political and military circles around the 
world there must have been hearty agreement with 
such opinions. Seen from the purely pragmatic 
military point of view this must seem perfectly 
reasonable. After all, we have had wars on land, 
wars on the seas, wars under the sea, wars in the 
air., There have been an estimated 14,513 wars 
recorded in the history of mankind. That is what 
some painstaking researcher has come up with. One 
does not know of any particular outrage at each 
new dimension to war. So what is so objectionable 
about war in space? 

Those who oppose war as such will no doubt 
deplore all the 14,513 wars that have been listed. 
Even those who accept the validity of some wars 
must have opposed some-of the later wars of increas- 
ing and mindless ferocity, like World War J, and the 
ruthless total wars, like World War II which took 
50 million lives invelving innocent civilian popula- 
tions and, even more, blameless children. The fact 
is that each new dimension of war has added 
unparallelled dimensions of areas of conflict, areas 
of-damage and areas of casualties. Hitler’s blitzkriegs 
and rocket weapons, the thousand bomber raids of 
the Allies resulting in firestorms in Dresden, 
Cologne, etc, the rolling back of the fascist tide by 
the Soviet Union involved incredible and costly 
casualties. They did cause a lot of agonising thought 
and anguished questions about the futility of war 
and perpetual conflict. 

And now we have not only talk about war in 
space but war in outer space or, to give it its more 
glamorous name, “Star Wars”. President Reagan 
spoke of Strategic Defence Initiative. Perhaps he- 
could see himself as Luke Starwalker in the movie 
“Star Wars” battling the Evil Empire and Darth 
I hope he does not consider Gorbachey as 
Vader! But much damage has been done by this 
Star Wars simile. Because many million people 
having seen the movie “Star Wars” and being fed 
On constant pseudo-science fiction films on television 
Probably think of Reagan’s Star Wars to-be battles 


_ between space crews and space ships remote from“ 


the earth, somewhere outside the solar system, light 
years ‘away. Unfortunately that is not the truth. It 
18 Something much closer at hand and has the: nasty 
Potential of involving the earth and its people in 
Very unpleasant ways. 


very responsible people. Their main argument has 


ten that Star Wars will move the battle area from. - 
 ŝarth into space. This is a very. romantic notion 
; barking back to the old, old days when clashing 
armies retired to a field, fought all day, and returned 


‘programme. Maybe we'll need a third compute 


Why we were against the weapons coming up fac 


In a sense the complacent — 
attitude to Star Wars has been accentuated by some 


to their camps at night, leaving the non-combatants | 
to pursue their daily vocations in peace. A war in j 
space would be the beginning of a war on earth. 

A space war today would be an extension of 
strategy to reinforce the battle on the ground. 
Military systems in space are designed for military 
advantages on the earth. As an American journal 
put it: “The phrase ‘war in space’ has an almost 
benign connotation in that it seems to imply that we 
can move cur armed conflicts out into space where 
nobody needs to get hurt. Indeed, military men 
have spoken of space as an arena where a ‘show of 
force’ might be made at minimal cost. The military 
value of space systems, however, stems from their 
contribution to fighting capabilities on land, in the 
sea, and inthe air. Space maybe a place where 
wars in the atmosphere are extended, or it may be 
a place where wars start, but it will not make war 
safe for mankind.” 

The most dangerous aspect of Star Wars is the 
notion of knocking out enemy missiles in space even 
before they can penetrate one’s own territory. And 
those missile, inevitably, carry nuclear warheads. 
The sophistication and ingenuity of these missiles 
with multiple warheads targeted for different strike 
positions are killers of the most horrendous types. 
Coming in at incredible speeds the time of detection, 
identification and destruction is now a question of a 
few minutes beyond the capability of man to 
control, putting him at the mercy of the machine or 
the computer. 

As Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, speaking on 
Star Wars, put it succinctly recently: : 

“We do have reservations abous the ‘Star Wars’ 
project, and in spite of a briefing we are still not 
totally convinced of its suitability for the world 
today. We feel, firstly that there can be no foolroof 
defensive system... 

“Secondly, the complications in developing such ` 
a system are tremendous. I believe that just the 
physical task of identifying maybe 10,000 different 
missiles and decoys in the atmosphere or just outside- 
the atmosphere, identifying the warheads, and then 
destroying those warheads will-require a massive — 
computer. The programme for the computer will 
be so complicated that it will require another mas- 
sive computer to write that programme and we do 
not have any human beings who can check that 


check that programme. And what it will mean is 
that the human being has been removed from that 
chain. A E i 

“This, we feel, is a very dangerous trend. Thi 


to-face in Europe because it reduced the r ctii 


the situation is and 
ensue when we. real 


So has the Soviet Union with the same urgent 
‘insistence. So why then this Strategic Defence 
Initiative? And if at all it is to be sucessful does it 
not imperatively demand a first strike for otherwise 
before the space lasers get into action the defence 
capability of the non-striking side would have 
vanished. Thus the only effect would be to escalate 
the arms race, escalate world tension, place millions 
of people under perpetual terror and uncertainty of 
their future, with visions of nuclear winters and the 
death of their planet. 

As the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute has said, militarisation of outer space is an 
aspect of the arms race that will be extremely diffi- 
cult to halt once it gets going. 
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Remembering 
James Cameron 


JAG MOHAN 


aere must be many among the readers of 

Mainstream who were either personally acquaint- 
ed with the late James Cameron or familiar with his 
‘writings over a long period of years. I wish to share 
with them a news item which appeared in The 


villagers of his beloved India, 
f South Africa’s shameful 
colonial rule, the people 
eap in all societies. 
human story.” : 
James Cameron himself explained his credo in his 


ography, Point of Departure: “I cannot 
how often I have been challenged, and 
the funda- 
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Svidus Course for the world powers w 


in the first instance to halt and ban this new 
arms development and progressively 
areas for disarmament. It was ardently hoped tha 
World War II would be the war to end wars = 
from achieving this most desirable end we haye seen 
the gradual enlargement and extension of arms ad 
their multifarious developments in destructior 
intensity and spread. The cost to the world in fen 
of peaceful development and progress has bese 
Staggering. The moves for detente and disarmament 
must be prosecuted with the greatest vigour. If we 
cannot abolish war or even limit it, let us at least 
not reach into new and mind-boggling areas, Let us 
send Star Wars back to Hollywood where they came 
from and let them remain on celluloid film. D 


ould be 
area of 
to enter a 


and that the reporter whose technique was informed 

by no opinion lacked a very serious dimension.” 
The Guardian has launched “a fund to comme- 

morate James Cameron who died in January, aftera — eo 


long and distinguished career in journalism.” The ee 
Proceeds are to be used to establish an annual | 13,60 
award, “‘which will go to a reporter of any nationa- | Kam 
lity working for the British press whose articles and aa 
Stories are judged to have contributed most to the | aaa 
continuance of the Cameron tradition.” while 

The Guardian has explained the James Cameron. | Villas 
tradition as “one combining moral vision and pro- — | whe : 
fessional integrity, with great skill as a reporter and | a A ; 
writer. There is already quite an array of journalistic irrig: 
prizes. But the James Cameron Award is specifically. | Krist 


intended, as existing prizes are not, to go to journa- |” 
lists, whose work pricks the conscience of readers, _ 
as well as breaks news, and whose proficiency in the 
cay is matched by depth of concern and commit- 
The James Cameron Memorial Trust. which has 
been established, will be funding the Award. The 
Trust will be administered by the City University of 
London and its Graduate Centre for Journalism. 
Readers who wish to contribute to the Trust- 
should send their cheques to: The James Cameron ° 
Memorial Trust, National Westminster Bank, ~ 
Holban Hall, -108 Grays Inn Road, Condón 
, There must be many in India who should be hold 
ing the memory of James Cameron with esteem and 
affection. They Can surely contribute to the Fund. — 
Besides, professional organizations -of journalist 
could also make some donations, -The Government 


Government of India, remembering the servi 


| Posthumously with a í 
time of the next Republic: Da 


ay, 
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On July 17, 1984, a pogrom against Harijans was 


major political issue. 
both Harijans and caste Hindus. 
police officials. 
= Dr .D: Narasimha Reddy, Professor in Economics, 
Advocates, Gita Ramaswamy and TPJS Vardhan. 


led 
ne- ARsMCHEDU, With a geographical area of about 15 square 
miles, is one of the biggest villages in Chirala taluka 
ra of Prakasam district.: Located 7 kms west of Chirala, Karam- 
‘he chedu consists of 2,700 households, with a population of about 
1al 13,600.. “The most dominant and numerous community, 
a= Kammas; account for about 6,000 people, while the Scheduled 
Castes comprise 2,000 (1,100. Madigas and 900 Malas). 
nd | Upparas, Dasus, Muslims and others together account for 
he ,, about 5,600.. The area under cultivation is about 9,000 acres, 
while another 2,000 acres’ of cultivated land is owned by 
on villagers of the neighbouring Swarna, Veerannapalem; etc, 
j Thus about 11,000 acres of cultivated land are owned by the 
05 villagers, most of the land owners being Kammas. 
nd ¿` A substantial proportion of the area cultivated has been 
tic irrigated by the Kommanuru Canal, popularly knownas the 
lly Krishna Canal,- for almost a hundred years now. The rest 
“was brought under the Nagarjunasagar Canal recently. Over 
a- |. the entire area, one paddy crop is raised during August- 
is, December/January. For the rest of the year, the land’ is’ 
he fallow, save a second crop — jute, lentils like pesara, or 
it- pilliperatera, a fodder crop. 2 : 
Reputed to be an agraharam a few centuries back, there is 
. hardly any Brahmin household in Karamchedu now, save a 
as... couple of families brought from outside to perform priestly 
he > chores ingithe temples. Most of the Kammas were migrants 
of + from neighbouring ‘Daggupadu and “Jagarlamudi villages as 
© evident by“ the numerous households with these surnames, 
l Some with surnames like Yarlagadda were from Krishna 
st- 4. district. Most of the Kammas were said to'be owner culti- 
m i; vators to begin with. Though Karamchedu was: a ryotwati 
k village during the British period, the obligation of cash pay- 
i Ý ment of revenue resulted in increasing indebtedness among- 


the peasant cultivators. The exploitative money-lending opera- 
tions by the big landlords along with the development of a 


MONI 


It also visited the injured in hospital in Chirala and 
The team consisted of Dr Shanta Sinha, 


Report on Karamchedu 


n al perpetrated by caste Hindus in. the village of Karamchedu in 
Andhra Pradesh, In the carnage eight Harijans were killed and 20 injured. This incident has snowballed into a 
An investigation: team from Hyderabad. visited 


Karamchedu where they interviewed villagers 
Guntur and also met the local 


Reader in Political Science, University of Hyderabad, 


University of Hyderabad, B.,Tarakam and Cyril Reddy, 
The report of the investigation is published here, 5 


—Editor 


Canal where paddy was raised, dry land-where tobacco was 
grown and water-logged land which was rarely available for 
‘cultivation. The then prevailing price situation was such that 
raising a paddy crop was more remunerative than tobacco 
Cultivation in the uplands. In 1956, some enterprising land- 
lords introduced lift irrigation and Successfully cultivated . 
paddy in the uplands. This soon- resulted in the formation 
of lift-irrigation co-operatives by the owners of the dry lands, 
and cultivation of paddy in these lands replaced the ‘tobacco 


“as well as the Kamma tenants. The displaced tenants were 


forced to seek their livelihood elsewhere. The experience in: = 
cultivating tobacco made the disposssed Kamma tenants 
search for, places where they-could get land on lease for _ 
tobacco cultivation, : ee ae i 

In the early 1960; a major drainage system was constructed, 
and all the water-logged' land was reclaimed for. cultivation. 
Part of this land was distributed to freedom fighters and 
Scheduled Castes. But the lands of the Scheduled Castes. 
were gradually bought up by the Kammas. By the end of the w 
1960s, the entire land in Karamchedu ‘was brought under . 
Cultivation: Pe ree É 

In the late 1950s 


Karimnagar. Thése carly’ experiments proved successful, and 
soon the trickle became a flood. Most ofthe Kamma small 
even agricultural labourers set out, oe 
us by the big money-lending Kamma: = 
mainly in two directions — one towards the south 


other towards the north to areas] 
Karimnagar and Bhadrachalam. W 
was raised as a rain-fed crop, in. 


é th c “Accordingly, the rent 
land market, resulted in the dispossession of lands of “many. | in the 


very of seedlings. What is more, the entire tobacco crop, 
after a kaccha grading, is brought from north as well as south, 
“to Karamchedu, where fine grading `is done. Besides, the 
availability of the traditionally skilled labour for fine grading, 
Karamchedu is close to the main tobacco market at Guntur. 
The wealth of the Kammas witnessed a great leap-frogging 
during the last quarter of a century. These sources of income 
have multiplied from paddy under assured irrigation to 
tobacco cultivation outside the village, cotton cultivation in 
distant areas, rice mills, contract works, transport operation, 
film production, money lending and other miscllaneous 
business activities. Of these various sources the most impor- 
fant are tobacco cultivation and paddy crop; and only for 
these two sources, there is some information which would 
help to make a rough estimate of the annual income of this 
- community in the village. Of the total produce from the 
paddy crop on the 11,000 acres of the village at least half 
would be the net accrual to the community which amount to 
about 1,37,500 bags of paddy, the ‘market value of which 
works out to be about Rs 1.37 crore. Based on the ‘barns’ 
used for curing the tobacco brought ‘to Karamchedu, it -is 
estimated that the total area of tobacco cultivated both in the 
“north’ and ‘south’ would be about 10,000 acres. Given the 
average net income from an acre of tobacco as Rs 5,000 the 
total earnings from tobacco cultivation works out to about 
Rs 5 crore, Assuming, conservatively, that income earned 
from the: rest of the other sources would be at least as much 
as the net accruals from the paddy crop (Rs 1.37 crore), the 
total annual income of the Karamchedu Kamma community 
“works out to a staggering sum of Rs ‘7.74 crore. The estimated 
1,200 households with a population of 6,000, the average 
household income of community is about Rs. 65,000 and per 
capita income about Rs. 12,500. ; 
The surpluses earned have gone mostly into purchase of 
land, house sites, construction of houses, gold and of course, 
reinvestment in tobacco cultivation. Most of the Kammas 
now have purchased five to ten acres of land in Karamchedu 
from the erstwhile landlords, this incidentally, forming a 
` ready and lucrative market for their impending surplus lands\ 
The price of land at present ranges from Rs 10,000 to 
Rs 49,000 per acre. Yet there are instances of households 
~ buying as much as 65 acres of land out of the tobacco earn- 
ings: Some have invested in land as well. The next priority. 
"after land appears to be house sites and house construction in 
" Karamchedu.»The ruling price of house sites in the village 
| range from Rs 500 to 600 per Sq Yard. Construction of houses 
_ have resulted in the creation of kind of concrete jungle and 
» even in the ‘Moscow’ part of the village thatch and tiles have 


vanished, yielding place to concrete terraces. Gold is another- 
nel into which the surpluses flow. It is believed that - 


the gold from the criminal settlement of Stuartpuram, 
ods its way to Karamchedu Kamma households.: = 

While the migrant Kamma farmers struck gold ‘in tobacco 
ndcotton cultivation elsewhere, the others in Karamchedy 


Benes the spillover effects. With the increasing pros- “ 
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manure, but the other expenses are borne by the worker. Out 
of the produce of this land, the worker gets a one-third share- 
while the landlord appropriates two-thirds. Most of the 
workers under this type were Scheduled Castes, though there 
was a sprinkle of Kammas before 1960. 

The vacuum created by the withdrawal of the Kammas 
from tenant cultivation was filled by the Scheduled Castes 
which enabled many of them to graduate from the one-third 
system to sharecropping and field tenancy. Of the two 
groups of Scheduled Castes (Malas and Madigas) the Kamma 
landlords preferred the Madigas, because they are supposed ; 
to be more submissive and the Malas more aggressive 
Therefore as many as 200 out of the 250 Madiga households 
are tenants or share-croppers cultivating about two to four 
acres each. A few Madiga families have marginal holdings, 
A few instances of eight to fifteen acres of share-cropping by 
Madiga households also exist. There are relatively less 
number of tenants among the Malas. Since the entire area 
under the village is brought under a single crop at a time, 
there is a marked labour scarcity during the sowing and 
harvesting seasons. ‘Though wage rates are not com- 
mensurately high, most of the farm work during the season 


* was done through piece-rate contract, giving. an Opportunity 


to workers to earn a reasonable income, though for a short 
period. On an average, this works out to Rs. 15 each for 
men and Rs. 6 per woman. During the lean- season, the 
male workers would get casual employment in earth-warks, 
while, the women work in tobacco-grading process for three to 
four months. The wage now falls to. Rs. 10 for men-and 
Rs. 5 for women.’ Though the wages are now low in tobacco- 
grading, the lean season provide them no option. ‘The tenant 
cultivation, share-cropping, contract labour and. tobacco- 
grading employment, together enable the Scheduled: Castes, 
especially Madigas, to live in ‘passable’ comfort. 
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i requested them to ‘leave, and to discuss 
d d and father-in-law returned” from. ‘the: A 


a Jodee oth’ the < 


+ \Karamchedu? An ‘incident. which took place the earlier ‘day 
certainly triggered the murder, 


Digitized b 
athreat. Some years ago, the Vaddars Pere eaten up for 


not behaving. At that time, the Madigas gave shelter to 
one Vaddar. Later in 1982, the Malas were attacked. Again, 
the Madigas gave shelter to a few of them. Because of 
this, the Kammas cast a jaundiced eye on the Madigas, 
speculating that it was now their turn to be taught a lesson. 
Some time ago, when the Scheduled Castes and Yerukulas 
started cultivating PWD waste lands, the Kammas who 
used the land for their cattle-grazing beat them up severely. 
Duddu Robert, a Scheduled Caste youth, married a Kamma 
girl from the same village, seven years ago. He paid the 
price of his rebellion — he could’nt enter his own village 
for well over a year, and his marriage was broken upina 
few years. Even the children born to that fated marriage 
were left behind in the Madiga hamlet — a pointed reminder 
to the Scheduled Castes that they must always marry, not 
where the desires lay, but where caste dictates. 

The Scheduled Castes also had to cast their votes accord- 
ing to Kamma dictates. In March this year, an ugly clash 
was averted by the presence of the CRP, when Kammas cast 
some of the votes of the Scheduled Castes. The innumer- 
able broken photographs of Indira Gandhi in the houses of 
the Madiga hamlet pay mute testimony to the stamping out 
of this rebellion of voters. 

The Kamma self-images are also interesting. The building 
up of caste solidarity as a major weapon in the ensuring of 
all-rounded,dominance; remains in the backdrop all the time. 
“Nobody can defy a Karamchedu Kamma and get away with 
it’, says a Kamma youth very proudly in the course of our 
discussions. ‘‘All top educationists, industrialists, techno- 
logists —- even film stars, are our people. Our people are the 
finest doctors and scientists even in America!’ The recent 
political changes in the State have brought the Karamchedu 
Kammas even closer to the centres of political power. One of 
their sons, Daggupati Venkateswara.Rao, married the Chief 
Minister’s daughter. (Film star Akkineni Nageswara Rao, 
incidentally, also has a son-in-law from this village. Even 
among the rich’ Kammas, it is a matter of prestige to secure a 
‘Karamchedu son-in-law’. So say ‘the Kammas themselves). 
They also say, “We certainly have political clout: . 

This is the.background to: the simmering” tensions in the 


‘village. Many more such and probably more important inci- 


dents may have gone unrecorded, each of which would be, by 
itself insignificant, but at some nodal: point; capable of burst- 
‘ing into violence: Peoplesay the whole war of the Maha- 
bharata, which- was fought’on such a devastating scale, 


erupted from: the laughter and heckling of Draupadi, on the 


fall of Duryodana in ‘the Mayasabha. At Karamchedu, the 


protests of a; lame boy and a young woman set off the- chain 


of Be oes: resulted in the massacre of Soneduled Castes on 
July 17 
The incident: What actually Rapoened on July 17, 1985, at 


arson, loot and rape of 
July 17. Yet this incident was so ‘trivial’ that many readers 
who; read in the newspapers, found it unbelievable: What 
exactly happened was this: 

On July-16; about 3.30pm, a Kenna boy was washing his 


“buffalo: at the Steps of’ the. water tank oh ‘the Dalits and letting- 


‘out the soiled water into the tank. Í the buffalo; 
and threw the remains into the. nes lame Dalit j 
objected to the way in which the drinking water wa: 


x spoiled. The Kamma boy reacted violently: and beat him — 
with a whip. A young Dalit woman who had come there to — 


‘fetch water protested against. this beating. \ She was also whip- 
dand kicked. Another: Dalit inter 3 and: averted further 
Cidents. =~ = 
After an nour a Faw. Keane went 

house, picked up a quarrel and beat he Others interv vened, 

matter later; when 


‘accounts, so that the reader. can 


We give: see 
oh ue and the “rea ion’ 
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Pandiri Nageshwara Rao is a calm man of probably some 
Standing in his Madiga community. Speaking in measured 
tones, he recounted the incident of July 16, ‘“Pothini Seenu 
was washing his buffaloes near our tank. He had filled his 
bucket with water from the tank, and had poured the dirty 
water after washing, onto the’ steps which led to the tank. 
One of our boys, Chandriah, who was standing by, objected. 
Seenu cursed him foully and gave him couple of knocks; 
Suvartamma who had come by, asked him “Why are you 
beating Chandriah when he said the right thing? It is after 
all our drinking water source — you cannot pour dirty water 
into it’. He went and shortly brought Rayineedu Prasad with 
him. Prasad challenged us “Who is that bastard in the Madi- 
gapalle who dares to talk back to us — who is that bastard — 
let it be man or woman!” They were four Kammas by that 
time — Seenu, Prasad, Tirupathiah and his son, coming 


- around to Suvartamma’s house, beat her and her brother-in- 


law.. I was standing nearby, and pulled the Kammas aside, 
and persuaded them to go back”. See a 


Jedson’s account runs on the same lines, “Suyartamma? s 
brother-in-law who tried to interyene was also beaten. . Then 
Pandiri Nageswara Rao and some others intervened and 
pacified them, “Why should there be trouble between you and 
us?” and sent them back. That same evening, between 6 and 
6.30 pm, several men came along with Prasad, and cursed 
-Suvartamma foully at her house. Again, Nageswara Rao and 
some other women pacified them by saying that some mistake 
had occurred, and sent them back home. It looks to me that 
they were very angry that they could not beat Suvartamma 
and Chandriah to their satisfaction”. 


Munnapgi Ankiah (Ankulu), father-in-law of Suvartamma, 
returned late in the evening from his upland fields (He was. 
cultivating 8 acres on lease, of D. Rama Naidu, the cine 
producer). “It was late in the evening when I came to know 
of the incident. Yarlagadda Nayudamma and some others 
came to my house, and asked me to come to the village 
kutcheri to give an explanation for the behaviour of my 
daughter-in-law. I told them that I could not come then, as it 
was already late. I went late at night to my employer, 
Mandava . Radhakrishna Murthy’s house, and: informed him. 
He asked me to come again the next morning. 


“Tella Moshiah tells an interesting story. Chaganti Singiah 
is a Kamma who has business relations with the Scheduled 
_ Castes (money lending; tractor-rentals etc.) About 9.30 pm., 
-on July 16 night, he came to Tella Moshiah and told him that 
‘the Kammas were busy planning an attack on the Madigas. 
He suggested that they work out a compromise with the help 
of. Hari Babu who stays.in Chirala, Tella ©Moshiah, 
D: Nagaiah, T. Subba Rao and T. Yesurathnam: — all 
Sangham Peddas, accompanied by Singiah went over to 


‘Chirala-and met Hari Babu’s brother, Krishnamurthy Babu, 
about 11 pm. Since it was too late to contact anyone at — ~ 
Karamchedu, | Krishnamurthy suggested that they coufd meet ~~ 
- again in the morning: The four Sangham Yeddas, along with i; 


one returned to their: village by 2 a.m. 
~ What fee on ‘the lute of July 1? was totally 


eduled Castes knew that ma ka A 


“men ha gone: T ; 
dng ‘Tella Ni 


yas a paleru (farmband) 
ers house as usual.at dawn, and 


o the: Dalit. womans. 


“are going. to .be given. i 
“asked. ‘One of your Madig 
peopl armed aa 1 


k x : $ «< Digi 
sides. They were drunk and had red mak on their foreheads. 
away”. : s 
: Many Scheduled Castes were hardly as fortunate as 
Venkataswami. Nageshwara Rao, who had intervened on 
July 16, had come to the tea shop at the village centre on the 
morning of July 17 to drink tea as usual. “No, I was not 
frightened that they would beat me for having intervened. 
Why should [ be so? I had done nothing wrong, and 
besides, no one had beaten or cursed me. While I was 
drinking tea, Daggubati Anjiah and Prasad stood on either 
side of the entrance to the tea shop. Instinctively,: fear 
Caught at my heart. As I came out Anjiah asked Prasad 
“Who was the bastard, who defied you?” Prasad replied, 
“This is the man’ and Anjiah slapped me on my face with 
his chappal. Immediately, three Kammas came forward and 
beat me. They were Gottu Lakshmiah’s son Venkata Subbiah, 
Perini Subba Rao’s son Ayyam, Guggaiah’s grandson (I don’t 
remember his name), | had my head up. so I could recognise 
them, but when more people came to beat me and blows 
fained on me, I put my head down to save myself. They 
dragged me all the way from the shop to the State Bank and 
brought coconut rope to tie me to an electric pole there. 
There were three police constables near the tea-stall, but they 
didn’t say a word”. (Three days earlier, there had ‘been a 
fight among the Malas, and three policemen were posted in 
the village, ostensibly, to keep peace). “J pleaded with the 
Kammas, “Don’t tie me, don’t beat me — | will come wher- 
ever you want”, “Don’t move, bastard, or we will cut you 
into two” they said. There was then a diversion when some’ 
of them: went to Mandava Radhakrishnamurthy’s house and: 
called out to him, “You have Ankulu in your house, Jet him 
out, or we shall break open”. Mandava Radhakrishnamurthy 
first resisted and then left Anikula to the mercies of the mob, 
Ankulu was then beaten. Meanwhile, the mob had swelled 
and broken into two batches to raid our hamlet. It was then 
that I trembled with fear. I thought that now they would 
not stop at beating me, they would certainly kill me. So I 
slipped away and took shelter in a Tamil house”. 
| Ankulu was the other unfortunate who was beaten up at 
the beginning. “I went at about 7 a.m. to M.R. Murthy’s 
house to seek his advice. I had been a tenant with him 
earlier. When I was there, some Kammas came and demanded 
~» that I should be handed over to them. M.R. Murthy refused. 
But then the crowd outside his house increased they threaten- 
_ed him too, He told me, “Ankulu, we have to Part ways 
now’, Gorantla Anjiah dragged me out, and Daggupati 
Naidu and Mandala Vittal started beating me with sticks. I 
pleaded my innocence but they did not listen. As the crowd 
armed with sticks, axes and spears advanced on to the Madi- 
Bapalli, I tried to slip away, but I was caught again, badly 
beaten and speared’’, 
. An 18-year-old lad Vandanam was one of the first to know 
What was happening along with Tella Venkatswamy. “I 
Was woken up early by my father. He told me to check , 
whether there was enough water in the two acre farm we 
Were cultivating on lease, I was still drowsy from Sleep 
- and thought I had enough time to warm myself with a cup of 
fea. I went to the tea stall 
Was the only tea stall where the | Scheduled 
ñ benches and drink their tea, 


E mor Noticed by anyone, go I ran out and went 
‘on the ad ey were discussing . 
th thought nothing ~ 
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“T got down. 


me, punching me 

being among them.” Tella Sundaramma sobbed 

her story. “I was 

cooked rice, s pu 

. being beaten by about 30 men. One man -; 
‘blows... Som 


Let us compromise”. We agreed all too happily, 

home. Actually it was all a camouflage. They 

just to survey our hamilets,'and find out how Prepared we 
were. When they went back, there was a whistle, and 
hundreds of them, all armed with spears, axes, Sticks 
crowbars — descended on our hamlet from three sides. We 
ran to the road to escape the beatings. But they came 
upon us on the road too. They followed running People on 
scooters, - tractors up to Swarna — and killed map 
saw them spearing a person repeatedly. 
was dead, so they kicked him into the slush and left for 
prey. He got up and moved with great difficulty when his 
wife and brother found him. ‘They were taking him to the 
hospital, when he died”. Here 

“They beat men and women without discrimination, They 
were yelling ‘Beat them, kill them, cut them into two? and 
descending on us. 
beating and spearing him. They were 
excitement that they themselves did not 
whom they were spearing’’, says Jedson. 

Yerasu is an old trembling man of 75 years, still 

comprehend the enormous tragedy, “We sat in the house 
with bolted doors — my old woman, daughter and myself. 
Two youths broke open the door and gave me a blow. I 
couldn’t see who they were; my eyes are dim. They beat 
my old woman. Even when I “cried ‘she is old — don’t 
beat her! She will die’, they continued to beat her. Finally 
they threw her aside and left”. i 

Duddu Sugyanam, and his wife watched their son. Chinna 
Vandandmu killed before their very eyes. The 70-year-old 
man was trembling as he recounted the story, 
up to my wife, ‘Amma, Amma!’ he said, “They are killing 
and beating our people. Give me ten rupees. 1 will quickly 
go over to Chirala and inform the police’. His mother 
gave him the money. As he was running, they caught him 
and speared him. I’ saw them with my very: eyes — Chaganti 
Nayudamma, Yarlagadda Nayudamma, Yella Subbayya, 
Venkatramiah, Tirupathiah, Bucchi Naidu, Perini Narayana, 
and Vodla Nayudamma. There were 30 or more people. 
I was hiding and was helpless. I couldn’t stand Jooking at 
the torture, yet couldn’t help either’’. 

The murdered boy’s brother Pilupu was equally: helpless. » 
“T ran to hide in some house when I heard the commotion. 
When I slipped to my house, I saw my mother and sister 
crying Over my brother’s body. I could not lift my brother. 
l ran to the police and asked them to help. They refused, 
so I came back, and with my mother’s and sister’s help, 1) 
put my brother on a bed, took itina lorry. and brought him 
here to Chirala’’. aah 

Chilaka Venkatratnam was another of the unfortunate 
lads caught in the village. “I hidin the loft of someone's 
house. The Kammas broke open the door, asked for the” 
Sons, gave the couple some beatings and went away. Then 
One of our own people came weeping “Yesu Kakka (Uncle 
Yesu) is dead’ At this, I came down... The. couple were 
very frightened when they saw me descending; “When. they 
saw who I was, they told me to go up again, if the Kammas 
saw me, they would kill me. 
I think I must have been in a faint for half an hour. L- 
was wet with sweat. 


hàd come 


in such drunken 
know where and 


trying to 


And then: there were only women, weeping over 
the dead bodies”. hates j hes ME E 
When the attack came, those of the men who’ could, 
escaped, Their idea was that the women certainly would not 
be touched, Here again, they were in for “a tragic surprise, 
Tella Mariyamma, came running to. her house, think 
“After all,- what will they do to women”. But the Ka 
advanced on to me: crying, ‘‘Here, she is!” They w 
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was vomiting blood, but hundreds of blows rained on him. 
The rest of us were hiding under the cot, “Ah! you are hiding 
under the cot!” They drove their spears into us under the cot. 
My daughter ran and fell on her father, crying. But they beat 
her too. Morenu Lakshmiah speared me on my side. When 
ee they finally left, there was blood everywhere When we went 
-| to the bazaar, the mud was running all over with blood.” 
Istoriamma (Victoria) a girl of about 13, sat with a 
fractured arm at the Guntur hospital and narrated. “After 


nt cries, but J couldn’t run to help him. i thought they would 
ne kill me if they saw me. I hid in the hay for sometime. | saw 
ve | my elder son run as they came upon him. He just missed an 
nd. | axe thrown at him. I could hear the cries of our people, 
‘Soe so I ran along a dirty canal for a long distance. At that time, 
Ve they were still coming in tractors with arms. Finally, I fell 
ne | over a mud embankment and lay near Pulipati Yesu who was 
on | working in a paddy nursery.” When they went away, he 
I. |  offered me food. I went home I saw that my house was 
e $ Tooted. Our cart was broken. All Our things were ransacked. 
or | I had hidden Rs. 1,800 which we had obtained by mortgaging 
1S | -my mangalasutra at a bank. That was also gone”. 
ee Leelamma, Duddu Yesu’s daughter, was a young girl in the 
‘late stages of advanced pregnancy. “‘Many people with sticks, 
y ; spears and axes broke open the door and came into our 
d.f house. They broke our pots and pans, pulled at our roof. 
© | They pulled out my father and beat him severely. I was terri- 
n fied that my father would die. Iran out and fell on him to 
d protect him. They beat me too. My mother who was hiding 
| under the bed was speared...” Leelamma broke down and 
© 4 could no longer talk. Leelamma’s mother Veeramma isa 
[3 | slim woman with calm eyes and speaking in measured tones. 
5 | She refused to repeat the foul courses of the Kammas, saying 
I | thatit was a vow she had taken. Yet her story was the most 
i i graphic of all. She remembers, “I was at home then. My 
l | daughters, daughter-in-law and my husband — all of us were 
y | at home. When we saw that we were being attacked, we shut 
; | all the doors. After a while, they came at us — they thudded 
2 | hard on the door. We stayed stillin terror. The door gave 
l | way. They rushed in. My husband was dragged out. He 
: 4 cried “Tell me what I have done! But they did’nt listen. He 
ji 


~ buy vegetables. But I found that there were many men there 
~~ — there was some trouble. Some of our people were saying 

{ that the Kammas were beating us, some others were saying 
i that they were coming to a compromise. Thinking better of 

it, I decided to go back home. In our hamlet, I found every- 
body running helter-skelter. I also ran — along with some 
other women, On the road, many Kammas suddenly barred 
| “our way. I was rooted to the spot with surprise and fear. 
They. were armed with axes, spears and very thick pieces of 
wood. We pleaded with them ‘We are women. Please don’t 
beat us. What have we done?’ They yelled back ‘So what if 
you are women — you are whores and widows — you deserve 
this’. One boy speared me. I fell down and was bleeding 
profusely. He yelled, ‘Get up, you whore or do you want me 
to make you get up with the spear? Meanwhile the police 
came. As soon as they saw the police, they ran away. 


six-month-old infant in her arms. She wept and asked to be 
left alone. They cursed her and left her alone. The other 
woman had two small children with her. But they didn’t 
listen to her pleas. They pushed her children and gaye her 
two heavy blows. These two women were also with us when 
the police finally arrived”. 

Tella Elizabeth is a vocal young woman, “I was near my. 
house and ran inside when I saw the assailants. About six 


an army of people descended on: 
le. I caught theic feet “Ayya! A; d 
ercy!” But they beat us. T 


washing clothes on July 17 morning, I went to the bazaar to ~ 


“At the tank, we met two more women. A woman had a` 


_actually prosecute the rapists. « ; 


“Madiga lanja”, should we have mercy on you!” Rayineedu’ 
Venkateswarulu beat Evasu again and again. When they 
left, and the police finally came, I fell at their feet and 
begged them not to go...1 begged them not to go. j 

Visrantamma now liesin the Chirala hospital mute with 
shock. She hid her three children ina bamboo drum used 
to store paddy. She waited at the doorstep. The assailants 
entered her house, pushed her inside, beat and raped her. She 
has a serious head injury. 1 ' 

Usurupati Ramanamma, a quiet, 40 year old waman was 
cooking in her house when the attack came. “Rayinéedu ` 
Prasad, Daggupati Papa Rao and some eight others, broke 
open into my house and broke my vessels and belongings. 

I tricd to protect my 20-year-old son from the attack. I was 
speared in both my hands and in my right car”. Rama- 
namma is now in the hospital at Chirala, : 

Those in the village were beaten and speared, the men - 
more than the women. Those who were in the fields, had 
not even an inkling of the fate that was to befall them. Tella 
Kantamma, Duddu Sulochana and Mariamma, all young 
girls in their teens were washing clothes when the attackers’ 
came on tractors and motorcycles. Mariamma was return- 
ing home after washing clothes when “‘I saw that my brothers 
were being chased in the village, I got scared and ran across 
towards the fields. They followed on tractors, and some 
also came from the opposite direction. We were severely 
beaten.: I was beaten on my back, thigh and arms. I could 
noteven stand. They threatened to teach us a lesson after 
we returned to the village. We were five women then. Those 
who beat. me — they were Bamosu Ramiah, Yarlagadda 
Tirupathaiah, Perini Venkatasubbiah, Perini Anjiah, Perini 
Prasad and Rayineedu Prasad”. ae 

Sulochana is a soft-spoken bright eyed girl of about - 
fourteen. She was five months pregnant and aborted after 
admission at the hospital, due to shock. Her husband of - 
about a year older, Ramesh was also attacked. He died at 
Guntur hospital. At the -time of the Interview, Sulochana en 
had not been told of her husband’s death.. Sulochana had AGA 
head injuries, and there was fear that the news would un- i 
balance her. “There were about 40-50 men armed. with 
spears, axes and sticks. :We started fleeing: but they chased 
us. It was all so sudden...They beat us. We couldnt 
escape. They speared me on my head‘and beat my severely 
on my shoulders and legs. J thoughi I was going to die.1 
remember Rayineedu Prasad, Dageupati Anjiah and ~ 
Yarlagadda Tirupathiah among them”. 

Tella Kanthamma, an older woman, talked in the same 
vein, “When the men came to attack, we ran helter-skelter. 
Someone pushed me down and raped me. He beat me I felfin — ooh 
a faint. The men forced us up, cursing us and made us walk 
along. I was weeping... Then we saw the police and went. weep- 
ing to our houses..." Both Sulochana and Kanthamma are at 
the Chirala hospital, Kanthamma with a fracture of the 
right leg. Kanthamma reported the rape the next morning. 
Routine vaginal examinations were done, and clothes were 
sent for examination to the Forensic Lab at Hyderaba 
Given the fact that Kanthamma is an older woman with 
children, and the dubious notoriety of the Forensic L 
we doubt if the police will bring a charge of rape, less ‘SQ, 


All- these women — Mariamma, Kanthamma, Sulochana 
Veeramma and Ramanamma, are in the hospital at C irala 
and Guntur. All the women of Karamchedu were ‘vehe= 
ment about the’ outrages, on these four k 
Sundaramma said, “Women! I cannot 


in front of anybody. They tortured t 


and tried hard to remember the names of their attackers. _ 

_ Tella Mosaiah, the Sangham Pedda, who himself was in 
the hospital and had gone to Chirala on July 16 to try for a 
compromise, had this to say, ‘I got up later than usual 
because I was not well. When I saw that Kammas were 
descending on our hamlet in hundreds and that many of our 
people were running away, I felt that I had an obligation to 
face the situation. I could not runaway. I came out to 
‘plead with the Kammas. My appeals were met with a brutal 
onslaught. Rayineedu Prasad, electrician Venkateshwara 
Rao, Daggupati Nageswara Rao and many other surrounded 
me. They axed my left hand, hit me on the back with the 
axe, and speared my right leg and hand. I was brought to 
Chirala in a police van”. 

p Duddu Robert is the elder son of Yesu. He works as a 
ag driver in a local rice mill.. As usual, he left for the mill early 
in the morning. “I was informed of the impending attack by 
the Kammas by one of my co-workers, and I escaped from 
the mill”. His younger brother Surendra works as a coolie. 
“My father asked me to run away, when we heard about the 
attack. He was concerned about my sister Leelamma who 
was in an advanced stage of pregnancy. He decided to stay 
by bolting himself in the house with my mother and sisters”. 

Tella Solomon was in the fields early in the morning at 
his plough. “I saw all our people fleeing. They told me 
about the Kamma onslaught. Itoo ran for my life, leaving 
my butfaloes behind. I was chased for more than five km 
and beaten up brutally. Iwas speared. When I fell down, 
the attackers led by Mandava Tirupathiah and T. Venkate- 
swarulu, trampled me into the mud, and left me for dead. 
Some small children ran to inform the women. They came 
and brought me to the hospital.” 

Tella Simon was returning from the fields. “I heard cries 
from the village. Five or six persons came running towards 
me. Iran to hide myself near a bush. But about 30 people 
surrounded me. Among them were Gottipatu Venkateswarlu, 
Yarlagadd Nageswara Rao, Yarlagadd Subba Rao, Daggu- 
pati Hari and Cherukuri Venkate,warulu. They beat me, 
trampled on me and left...” 

Mande Pentaiah, Tella Moshe and Tella Muttiaya (the 
latter two are are now dead) were also returning from the 
fields. Pentaiah says, “We heard a commotion ... 
people were running towards us. 
we ran helter-skelter and beaten. 
hands and back. 


in the morning, 
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es aI over his body. 
unduri Das is an old man of 65. “I was. razing m 
ffaloes on the fields, “This fellow is aso Madiga 
tard”, they said and came to me Rayineedu Venkatesh, 
gayya s as on, Brahma Naidu, Subba Rao, and many 
s hand and speared him all over. 
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They were beaten severely for this, and so, it seemed, had seen 
the worst. Though grief-stricken, they were not stunned :or 
frightened into passivity. On the contrary, they were vehement 


abers went to the Madig 


ted blood after a week and died in the Chirala hospital, 

Of the others, Bontha Veeriah and Duddu Yesu ar 
seriously injured with brain injuries. They will probably 
never become normal again. Four women at Chirala ane 
three at Guntur lie with fractures and other serious injuries 
Five men at Chirala and eight at Guntur are also in a Serious 
condition with broken bones. 

Many more are reported to be missing. While it may be 
true that they are still hiding in neighbouring Villages, it 
seems unlikely that they should hide for more than 10-15 
days. Bodies are of course not lying exposed or unclaimed 
What is likely is one or both of these possibilities: the bodies 
are stamped well into the thick black slime of the Soils, in 
which case, they are well nigh buried. The other possibility 
is that the bodies have been thrown into the canal, from 
where they are carried out to the sea, just 11 kms away. 

Yet the number of dead or injured do not adequately reflect 
the tragedy that has befallen these 200-250 Madiga families 
The tragedy has struck every family — in the form of someone 
dead, someone injured, someone raped, someone rendered 
mute and shaken of every vestige of self-confidence by his or 
her helplessness. The tragedy lies even in the destruction of 
their meagre belongings. Their little savings and gold have 
been looted, their household articles smashed, their roofs 
pulled down, electric wiring cut. Their homes, their liveli- 
hood, their dreams and little pleasures of life — all gone, 

Among the Kammas, only one person, Yarlagadda Bucchi 
Naidu was injured. He is in the Guntu hospital with a spear 
wound on his right side. Bucchi Naidu says, ‘‘I was going to 
the fields. I saw the Madigas on the stairs of a house throwing 
stones. 1 was watching them when suddenly two people came 
by the lane behind me and stabbed me on my side. I couldn’t 
recognise them”. We suspect in the face of certainty that the 
Scheduled Castes were unarmed, and caught unawares, that 
Bucchi Naidu was wounded by his own, in the mad frenzy of 
attack. Bucchi Naidu is clearly named as one. of the ] 

‘murderers of Duddu Chinnavandanamu by the parents of the | 
boy. Besides, all witnesses to the attack recall that the 
Kammas were in a frenzy — shouting, cursing and rampaging. - 
We must also remember that most of them were drunk. The 
people say that Rayineedu Prasad’s wine shop was thrown 
Open to the Kammas that previous night, and all drinks were 
‘on the house’. It is most likely that Buchchi Naidu was 
speared inadvertently in this mad frenzy. ; 

What do the Kammas.have to say? The elderly Bangaru 
Babu (Mohan Chowdhury) who is President of their Peace 
Committee has this to say, “We don’t deny the incident of 
July 16. We don’t deny the outrage on July 17. But how did 
it happen? Our people went to the Madigapalle on July 17 
morning to try for a compromise. The Madigas, it seems, 
had been preparing themselves with spears, etc, all the night 
through. They beat one of our boys and acted provocatively. 
Our boys got angry and went to attack them. 

“This is the first incident of its kind in our village. It all 
started with the elections. When the Cong-I lost, they started 
inciting the Harijans, promising them heaven on earth.” When 
we asked Bangaru Babu how he could account for so many 
Scheduled Castes casualties and only one of the Kamma, 
if Scheduled Castes were really preparing, he remained silent. 

Other younger Kammas have areadier and more direct 
answer. “Yes, itis our numbers which they didn’t expect. © 
They thought ten of us, or twenty, at the most fifty of us woul 
come ... to organise about. 400 Kammas doesn’t -tako any 
time, once the word went around, the entire community orga- 
nised itself automatically. We overwhelmed them because Qt 
our sheer numbers’. | i 2 Ms ; 

How did the whole thing happen? “‘Madigas wanted toni Ez 
dominate even in Karamchedu. In Chirala they have the upper | 
hand. Almost every other day, there {are fights ‘between t 
Kammas and the Harijans at Chirala. Now the Madigas 
our village too want to behave in the same fashion. Economi- 
cally they are not labourers or wage earners. They are tenan 
cultivators. Some of them even own land. Therefore they WA 
to dominate. i 7 $ 
“On July 17 morning, 
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‘Kamma na kodukulu (loosely, Kamma bastards) — if you have 


any guts, come and face us’. We were not armed, but we had 
bly to defend ourselves from the stones. They had exhausted their 
ind stones within 20 to 25 minutes. As our numbers grew, they 
ies, just fled. It is not true that we took sticks, knives and other 
JUS arms. How can you imagine that we can even handle these 

weapons? For them, these weapons are a part of their work. 
be They use axes to cut wood, knives to kil! animals, sticks and 
„it sickles in the farm.” (Yet it is a medically proved fact that 
-15 most of the wounds on the dead and injured came from axes 
ed. and spears). 
ies The Aftermath On July 17, about 11.30 a.m., a mass of 
in shattered humanity arrived at the Church compound at 
ity Chirala. Many had virtually run all the five miles from 
om Karamchedu with the assailants on motorcycles and tractors 

and even RTC buses hot on their trial. Those who had 
ect brought the bodies of their dead to the Chirala hospital 
es, were too numbed even to weep. The others were dazed and 
ne in a faint. Women were sobbing. Samson,a young lad at 
ed Chirala who chanced on them asked ‘them what happened 
or “Ayya, we are being butchered by the Kammas. We are 
of from Karamchedu. We are dying. What more can we 
ve say?” The trickle of victims turned into a veritable flood. 
fS Men and women with blood-spattered clothing came running 
li- like hunted rabbits into the sanctuary of the church. 

By this time, local people had gathered to ask them. what 
hi happened, “Ayya, we escaped. They chased us till the 
ar outskirts of Chirala. Give us only protection. We ask 
to nothing more!” The dazed Chirala people heard heart- 
ng rending stories of loot, murder and beatings. .Some of the 
ne villagers were unconscious, they were taken to the hospital. 
n’t Some fainted, and were revived only to faint again. ; 
he | ‘What shall we do?” the locals deliberated among them- 
at selves. “‘We should inform . the police, immediately, 
of shouldn’t we?” “Of what use, Ayya?” said the victims. “The 
he police know all about it. They were there and they colluded 
he | with the Kammas’’, “How can you say that?” “There were 
he three constables right from the beginning. They were silent 
g. | spectators. Even when police reinforcements arrived ina 
he | jeep, they watched the murders. They even beat our people, 
¿n saying ‘Madiga dogs! Have you learnt your lesson well for 
re. having opposed the Kammas?’ “They refused to: bring our 
as | dead and injured to the hospital. Our women had to bring 

| them in lorries and buses,” sobbed, another man. 
wu ‘Inform the Collector” said somebody. Somebody went 
ce © to telephone the Collector, ‘““Inform the Tahsildar: At least, 
of | he would always be available at Chirala. He would definitely 
id | come’; said. someone else. No Government or police 
17 {| official came that day. The confusion of sobbing people 
S, 4 searching for their near and dear ones increased. It was past- 
nt | 7.30 p.m.. ‘‘We have to do something?” thought the locals, 
y.  } “Let us collect some money and cook food for them”. It 
4 was about II that night when food was served.. Many of 

ILY victims were too overwhelmed to eat, others forced themselves 
d to eat only to bring it up later. ; ; 
ne, At the hospital, the situation was even more chaotic. The 
yY | nurses on duty remember. ‘The wards flowing with blood”. 
4, | The doctor on duty, Dr. M.V. Ramana, says that the 
| injured came on their own. The police did not give him 
Ł | any requisition. The doctor did give a requisition to the 
t. - | Magistrate for recording the dying declarations of 22 injured 
d People, but the doctor does not remember if any statements 
Y | were recorded. Rage ac vos, 
 _. It was on July 18 noon that the District _ Collector -arrived 
f | with 150 meal coupons. He'asked the victims ‘to move to 

the Rotary Club premises,“ and only then would food be 
d | served. “No, we don’t want your meal coupons, if you 
r | Want to feed only 150 of us. We are 500 of us. Further, 
© | _We don’t want to move — we feel safe here”. _ The: Collector 
2, Was taken aback, “No compliance with orders, . no 
t sistance.” fe A RENS, 
tee “Once again, local youngsters swung into action. They 

took charge of the feeding programme. They appealed to. 


“the People with the slogan, Peotaku U peta’ (Bach peta, one - 
Meal), This had a cathartic effect. People : responded. 
Magnificently, bringing rice, dal, oil, ete., The Scheduled 
astes petas of Chirala-bore the brunt, but as mews spread, 
2888 of rice came from nearby villages. The Guntur hos- 
RA ‘patients and their attendants were brought food for 
their meals, fruits, clothes, and pocket expenses fro 


in Guntur itself. Veeramma says, “The Govern- 


‘carnage, when N.T.R. visited the village, 


ment has so far not given us anything. 
those who labour, pull tickshaws, who are supporting us, 
feeding us. The rickshaw puller who earns twenty rupees a 
TaY. Dnne us two”. 
at we ourselves saw was amazing. Youngsters in 
Scheduled Castes hostels, workers in mille actorie, emp- 
loyees, daily wage-labourers and rickshav -pullers — they 
brought over the necessities to the Karamchedu victims, and 
the warmth and sympathy that accompanied each morsel of 
rice, each banana, each rupee spoke volumes. “Keep up 
the fight”, they said, these anonymous donors, “You have 
suffered for us all. You fight for us all. If you win, we 
win. If you lose, we lose”. 
While this was continuing, Government officials, political 
parties’ representatives and journalists visited the victims: 
M.V. Krishna Rao of the Congress-I offered Sarees and 
dhotis, but the people said “We will take it afterwards”. 
The locals alse felt that it would be better to take only 
individual contributions. ‘This was to focus the attention 
of the people on the human problem and avoid a branding 
of the party label.” 
Government help was conditional in the sense that they 
insisted that the victims go back to Karamchedu. If the 
rosy picture of ‘normalcy restored’ had to be sold to agitated 
people all over, Karamchedu had perforce to be repopulated 
with the Scheduled Castes. But the people said, “Will the 
Rs 10,000 to the family of the dead person bring. back the 
dead? We want only justice to be done. We can ever rehabi- 
litate ourselves with the sweat of our brow and with the help 
of our people. But will going back to Karamchedu solve our 
problem?” € 
Veeramma recollects, “N.T.R. arrived at the Guntur hospi- 
tal when we were still dazed from shock and grief. He 
offered me fruits. I said, ‘Ayya, we don’t eat such fruits. You 
are the rulers. These fruits are yours. We live ona handful 
ofrice we earn from our daily labour. Why do I need 
fruits? After your becoming the Chief Minister, all your 
relatives in the village became Chief Ministers too. They 
made us their targets. We are now totally shattered, our 
families are broken...” She said to us, “now what have we 
got to fear? The worst has happened .... We cannot go 
back. Will they allow us to survive if we go back? Did you 
see our homes? They have been looted, our voices are 
silenced. We did not have big houses or lands, but each hut 
was built with so much hard work and love. Do you think 
we have simply left our hearths to live under the trees? If we 
go back, the farmers will hound us again. They will send 
rowdies in batches to destroy us... We have no place to go 
now. Karamchedu is no longer ours. We could not bury 
our dead in the village. Can we live our lives there? 
Sundaramma was very vehement even before Minister 
Pratibha Bharati, “If we live with these Rakshasas, they will 
kill our husbands, they will do what they want with us: To - 
that village where there is no humanity — how can you ask 
us to go? Even the sedate Tella Moshaiah was categorical, 
“Karamchedu is no longer ours. We are 200 families. 
They are 3,000 families. Do we stand a chance now?’ š 
Tella Anandam alleged that some time after the July 17 
the assailants 
cheered him lustily, he stayed ‘only for a very few minutes, — 
and did not cate to visit the injured at Chirala hospital, and 
the people in the. Church compound. eee 


It’s our own folks, 


Failure of the Government to arrest the suspects till the 
13th day enraged the peopl even more. Nageswara Rao said, — 
“Actually Mandava Radhakrishan Murthy was not invol 
with thecrimes. But they arrested him first. The real mu 
derers were left scot-free”. He mentioned a relative of th 
Chief Minister as one of the key persons in the affair. T 
women were very bitter. “If any: one of the Kammas had 
been so much as scratched by us, would the police have lef 
even a child? Every single one of us would have be 
into police custody and beaten up.” Everytime the vic 
pleaded with the VIPs to allow them to be rehabilitat 
Chirala, they were offered, ore Mrirmiges of 


Minister offered to 
were bitter. “If 
‘bring back ou 

' Tella At 


call any of us to identify”. ; 
~ The role of the police has been hardly praiseworthy. There 
-were three police constables all through. They watched the 
Kammas beating up Pandiri Nageswara Rao. Neither did 
they intervene nor make post-haste to Chirala to get rein- 
forcements. Even when the reinforcements did arrive, they 
gave little help to the wounded. Duddu Pilupu testifies to 
the refusal of the police to get his. brother to the hospital. 
All the dead and wounded were brought to Chirala by their 
relatives on lorries or RTC buses. Only Tella Moshiah 
recollects, having been brought ina police van. Ironically, 
the police arrested Duddu Joseph, one of the boys being 
beaten up and kept him in the lock-up tll late in night. 

That none of the 103 accused identified by the victims were 
arrested till the 13th day after the massacre speaks for police 
efficiency. : 

In conclusion: The State response to cach atrocity on Dalits 
has always bsen to view each as an isolated incident, and to 
mollify and pacify the entire community by providing relief 
and rehabilitation to some victims. 

Karamchedu cannot be viewed as an isolated and unique 
instance of atrocity. The magnitude and intensity of violence 
certainly is unique, and toa large extent, due to the wealth 
and political clout of the Kammas. Yet the patterns woven 
around July 17, 1985 are similar to those woven elsewhere. 

At Peddapuram (Mahabubnagar district) in October, 1984, 
the Harijans sought permission for and tried to enter the 
Hanuman temple on Dassera. Their huts were set on fire, were 
„beaten up severely — all in the presence of a police picket. 

At Kothapalli (Ranga Reddy district) in October, 1984, 
the Harijans and other weaker sections decided to ask for 
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Claim, not to speak of any commitment. This time 

- I learnt that President Nixon did make a firm com- 
mitment: some people said he put this down in 
writing. 

All this made me think of the vicissitudes of real- 
Politik. Even after the humiliation of defeat, the 
biggest military power in the world today is ready to 
"sue for peace with an adversary which looks so 

small. The might of the Stars and Stripes is bit of 
afiction. I began to wonder what could possibly be 
_ the compelling factor for Washington to take the 
first steps towards an overture to Vietnam. 
One American scholar, a sort of a Kremfinologist, 
= reputed for his anti-Soviet bias, was ready with an 
instant answer. An olive branch to Hanoi will bring 
nightmare to Moscow, and to that extent, this will 
be adent on Vietnam-Soviet entente. His line of argu- 
nent is that anything, big or small, which creates 
Rc confusion ‘or a problem for the Soviet Union is 
“worth trying for US. But I wondered if Moscow 
would at all be disturbed since its links with Hanoi 
’ have endured through many difficult times. Rather 
I thought Moscow might hugely relish the mighty. 
‘USA coming all the way to Vietnam, having failed 
outcaste it. ee 
A more convincing ‘explanation’ 


came from 


__~ by trying to excommunicate Vietnam. Even its hopes 
bout the success of the motley coalition under 


_. Sihanouk winning back Kampuchea _have been lost, 


al 


nese offensive which smashed up the pock 
of th Cue ae territory, Ben as 
-find Sihanouk 


ustomer. “ 


“One does iot. 
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„toget a deal over Hongkong. There is nothing — 


_ another American friend. USA has gained nothing 


Particularly after the-success of this year’s Viet- 


having the reputation 


IN s 
huts were set on fire, they were beaten severely, and one 
them was tied hand and foot. and thrown into the fire. $ 
At Mugavadi (Chittoor district) in February, 1985, the ||! 
Scheduled Castes tried to secure control] over tamarind treeg |) 
(a Government land) that had been allotted to them by the | 
Government. Landlords from all over the taluk descendeq | 
on the Scheduled Castes and beat them up ‘severely, in the 
presence of the police. 
The Special Inspector-General of Police (Crimes) reports | 
on the number of atrocities committed against the Scheduled ? 
Castes in the years 1978 to 1985, in Andhra Pradesh alone: 


Crimes 1978 1984 1985 l 

(upto May only) } 

D 
Murder 5 17 5 
Rape 14 21 15 
Other IPC Crimes 87 140 52 


All over India, the same pattern is repeated, only the bruta- 
lity and scale of violence differing with the differing strength 
of the landlords and their political clouts. 

The social fabric of the Indian countryside has evolved 
itself into a strange amalgam of feudal texture and modern 
colours. The elements of modern capitalism are only helping 
to sharpen the cutting edge of feudal forms of authority. While 
political rehetoric is replete with the scenarios of equality, 
equity and castelessness, social reality is replete with numerous 
instances of social repression and an even Stronger perpetua- . 
tion of the caste order. O j 


of years ago. I was told that even Philppines and 
Singapore have mellowed down, and it is Indonesia 
which is making some quiet diplomatic moves for a ~ 
US-Vietnamese rapprochement. £ 

If the American moves to cultivate Hanoi takes | 
shape — some circles in Washington expect this to 
take place before autumn — its impact can become 
far-reaching. 

For one thing, China is likely to be put in a false 
Position, since Beijing has kept up its anti- 
Vietnamese posture: even renewed military conflict 
is not ruled out. And though the next US Ambas- 
sador to China is going to be Winston Lord who is. 
strongly Sinophile — one of Kissinger’s boys who A 
accompanied him in the secret air dash from Rawal- 
pindi to Beijing in 1971 — there is little doubt that 
the old bonhomie between America and China is! 
gone, at least it is no longer based on the old 
Sino-Soviet antipathy. For one thing, the US big © 
business is a bit disappointed that it could not — 
capture the Chinese market. Besides, Beijing „has ~ 
found it wiser to strive for normalcy with Moscow. 
It has already been able to extract from US what 
ever it could to neutralise Taiwan and from Britain 


| 
| 


more it could gain from its American connexion. | 
On the other hand, it is clear China refuses to be 
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